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INTEODUCTION 


I HAV£ BEEN ABTisEB that an AbiidgiiHint of the 
History of India which has been in use by the students . 
of the University of Calcutta for eight years would be 
welcome to thm, and I have endeavoured to compr«is .. 
the substance of the three volumes into one, which, 
although scanty in .detail, will suffice to give them a 
view of the salient events of the different periods. 

The space allotted to the Mahomedan period has 
been ab^viated to make room f^r a fbller narrative 
of the progress of British" power, in Which the Queen’s 
Indian subjects are more pmticularly interested. This 
will not be considered a matter of regret, as Elphin*. 
stone’s classical and standard History of India, wldoh‘ 
trejits exclusively of the Musulman dynasties, is in- . 
eluded in the student’s curriculum of study. 

The present abridgment has been brought down to 
the close of the administration of the East India 
Company, and the annexation of the empire of Bidda to 
the crown of Great Britain, which forms one of the; 
most important epochs in Indian history. A ^ef 
notice of events i^m Uiat date to the death cf 
IMayo has been added. ^ 

the publication of the origiiud woik a 
syitmn of spelling Indian names, dengnated the tnms* 
literal, has been inttodticed in Ii^ w|d^ in 9 ^^: 
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eases differs so materially from that which has hitherto 
been in vogue, that it is not easy to identify the places 
or persons. I have adhered to the old form of mtli^ 
graphy, as the student may have occasion to refer to 
the records and despatches of G-overnment, to Pat'lla* 
mmtaxy papers, to preyious histories, and to current 
linglish journals, in which it has been, and el|>ntinue8 
to be, used. There are some cases in whicii|. names 
have been variouriy spelled by different wrlters,.hut the 
diversities are neiUrer important nor embarfyasing. 
On the principle of preferring general usage to philo> 
logical nicety, I have in every such instance collated 
diverse authors, and, to the best of my abilify, made 
choice of that mode which appeared to have the pre- 
ponderance. For the convemence of the native student, 
the two forms of spelling are placed in juxtaposition in 
the following table. 

John Olaek MABamiaii. 

Loenxnr: Oaiobtr, 1878. 


NOTE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

Mb Mabsbhan did not long survive the publicatioi of this 
Abridgment of his * History of India.’ He died in London, July 
1877, and India lost in him a zealous worker, and a ccmscien* 
tions and faithful hutorian. During a long life his efforts were 
unceasingly directed to promote her interests, and the welfare 
of her pe<q>le ; and he hrid it his proudest title to be called "the 
Friend of India.” ' In the present edition the summary of hu* 
p(wtaat events, from Ahe death of Lbni Mayo in 187S to Che 
dose of the year 1891, has heeu briefly chronicled by a member 
of the author’s family. 

Lmmoir, Afril 1898. 
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,, Lieutenant Giant receives the 

Victoria Cross and hii» melQrity 558 

„ Im|>cri<»l cenhus ; increase of po|)- 



HISTOBY OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I. 


SECTION I. 

EAELT HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

Ihdu is bounded on the north and the east by the Himalaya 
mountains, on the west by the Indus, and on the south by 
the sea. Its length from Cashmere to Cajw 
Comorin is 1900 miles ; its breadth from Kurra- amiaiyuiomi 
chee in Siude to Sudiya in Assam, 1500 miles. 

The superticial area is 1,287,000 miles, aud the popula- 
tion under British and native rule is now cstiiimted at 
240,000,000. It is crossed from east to west hy the Vindhya 
chain of mountains, at the base of which Hows the Nerbudda. 
The country to the north of this river is geiKJrally desig- 
nated Hindostan, and that to the south Iho Deccan. 
Hindoston is composed of the basin of Ihe IikIus on one 
side, and of the Ganges on the other, with the great sandy 
desert on the west, and an elevated tract now called 
Central India. Tlic Deccan has on its iiortliern houndary 
a chain of monntains running paralUd with the Vindliya, 
to the south of which stretches ii table-land" of triangular 
form, terminating at Capo Comorin, with the western 
ghauts on the' western coast, and tlio eastern ghauts^ of 
minor altitude, on the opposite coast. Between tlus ghauts 
and the sea lies a narrow belt of land which runs round 
the whole peninsula. 

India has no autltcniic historical rcconls is/foreUie era of 

m 
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tbe ^ftilionuKlans. The notices of the earliest period can 
T. 1 u--* he pfloaned from the two ^cat epics, which 

uiui chrono. wi'i’o composed ten or twelve centuries alter the 
events wliicli they celebrate, and arc so overlaid 
with the vapr; tries of an oriental imuginatiou that it is diffi- , 
i-nlt to extract a lew grains of truth fi’oiii a vast mass ofj 
fabl<\ Jictween the era of the Muhabharut and the ^ 
Uaniayun ami the arrival of the Miisulmans, the rise and ; 
fall of dynasti('s is to bo traced exclusively from coins and 
ins<*riptions, lltrougli tlic researches of antiquarians, whose 
conjectures ditlcr so widely from each other that their 
theories cannot as yet be accepted with implicit confidence. 
The chrontdogy oi' the Hindoos consists of astronomical 
periods, and tin* successive ages of the world are made to 
corresjiond witli the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies, 
anti arc divided into four periods. The first, or safT/iijotig, 
is therefoie, >aid to have extended to 1,728.000 years ; the 
second, i.r frefa joog, to 1,200,000 ; tlu‘ third, or dirnjmr 
joog, to S<**-t*,000 ; and the fourth, or joog, is predicted 
to last 4o2,000 years ; of which 4500 have already expired. 
The })ei iods of the first three joogs may therefore be dis- 
missed as altogether imaginary, while the commencement 
of the fourili, or present age, coiTesponding, as it does to a 
certain extent, with the authenticated eras of other nations, 
is c-n titled to greater consideration. 

Of the original inhabitants of India there is not the 
fidiitest record. To distinguish them from their Aryan 
T)icabt>ri- couquerors it is usual to designate them Tura- 
tfw aA-juj nians, who came from acros.s the Indus. By 
invnsioii. Hindoo wnters they are described as raksbusus, 
nsoors, ]>isachc,s, hobgoblins and monsters, and it is thero- 
Ibre natural to suppose that they must have ofTei’ed a stem 
resistance to the invaders. Some of them doubtless made 
their submission, and it is conjectured that they may have 
formed the basis of the soodra, or servile caste, which was 
[>rob«^bly reciniited also from the issue of intercourse with 
the victoT-s. But tlie great body of them retreated to the 
forests of tlie Sone, the Nerbudda, and the Muhanudee, 
and to the liills of Sirgooja and Chota Nagporo, and they 
are identified with the Bhoels, the Meenas, the Coles, the 
Santals, tlie Goiid.^, and other tribes. In those inacces- 
sible fastnesses they have continued fo maintain their 
primitive baiharism of habits, their language^ and their 
crude religious ohsorvanees, with little cliange amidst the 
revolutions which have convulsed India for thirty centuries* 
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At the preient time they are supposed to niunber 12,000,000. 
The * ^Edroomplexioned Aryans,’ the ancestors of the present 
Hindoo communities, are believed to have emigrated in a 
remote age from some undefined region in Central Asia, 
from which other tribes swarmed westward, and spreading 
over Europe, laid the foundation of its present nationalities. 
The only notices we obtain of them fire derived fix>m the 
Vedas, the most ancient and sacred of the Hindoo writings, 
and more especially from the Rig Vedu, which, however, 
consists chiefly of the hymns and invocations which were 
traditionally handed down. . From them we gather that 
the original Aryans crossed the Hindoo Goosh and the 
Indus in search of a settlement, brin|ging with them their 
own language, the Sanscrit, and settled in the Punjab, the 
cradle of Hindooism. They were devoted to pastoral 4Lnd 
agricultural pursuits, worshipped Indra, the god of the 
firmament, as the sovereign of the gods, and inferior deities 
ae the personification of the powers of nature, Th^ do 
not appear to have had either idols or temples, and there 
was no distinction of castes. 

The am of the Vedas was succeeded by what has been 
termed we heroic age, when the Aryans extended their 
conquests beyond the narrow limits of the Punjab, Biseof Braii- 
and, expanding to the south and the east, estab- 
lished kingdoms at Hustinapore, at Oude, and at Mithila, 
under two dynasties, which are distinguished as the solar 
and lunar races. It is to this period that the memorable 
events celebrated in the Muhabharut and the Ramayun 
belong. The Aryan conquerors were of the military caste 
of kshetriyus, aud the brahmins served them as sacrificial 
priests. It has been conjectured that this age of conquest 
and progression was favourable to the growth of brahmin- 
ism, and that to it belongs the largo pantheon of gods 
which came into vogue, the institution of caste, and the 
introduction of animal sacrifices. The brahmins gradually 
advanced their pretensions to a divine origin, and to (rfvine 
authorily, and at length brought the kshetriyus under 
Uieir yoke, and assum^ not only supremacy over rajas and 
princes, like Pope Hildebrand, but represented even the 
aeitieB of the Vedic Aryans as subordinate to them. 

Of the events of the heroic age, only two have been res- 
cued &om oblivion, in the immortal epics of the Muha- 
bharut and the Ramayun. These are, the great 
war of the two branches of the lunar race, and wiarut. 
the expedition of Bamu, a sovereign of the solar race to 

B 2 
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tba Deccan and Cejlon. The scene of war&re in ilio 
Mnhabhanit lies in the neighbourhood of DelU, while the 
kingdom of Bamu lay farther south, and it is natund to 
conclude that the one preceded the other in point time. 
Bx. The story of the Muhsdiharat runs thus: The dty-of 
UOO Hustinapore, about sixty miles distant from De1hi» 

goYeined by the king Pandoo, who in a hunting ex<^ursion 
wounded two deer with his arrows, on which they a^ 
Burned their natuial shape, and sprang up as a brahmin 
and his wife. The brahmin inflicted a curse on him, of 
which he died soon after, leaving five sons, who were 
designated the Pandoos. The blind brother of Pandoo, 
Dhriturastu, was then placed on the thi*one, and his wife 

g ive birth to a progeny of sons, who are called the 
ooroos. The cousins were educated together in the 
royal palace, but a feeling of jealousy arose between Yoo- 
disteer, the eldest of the Pandoos, and Dooryudhun, the 
eldest of the Kooroos, which resulted in the banish, 
meiit of the former to a city, usually identified with AHa- 
habad. There the Kooroos still plotted the destruction of 
their relatives, ami they were fain to escape to the jungle. 
At this period the raja of Punchalu, which cannot, however, 
be identified, allowed his daughter Brupudee to perform 
the sumyumhuru, that is, to make choice of a husband for 
herself ; and he proclaimed a great tournament, not differ- 
ing greatly from the tournaments of the middle ages in 
Europe. A pole was fixed in the ground, on the top of 
wliich was placed a golden fish, and beneath it a revolving 
wheel, and it was proclaimed that whoever succeeded in 
directing the arrow through the wheel and piercing the 
eye of the fish, should win the queen of beauty. The plain 
was covered with the pavilions of noble and princely suitors 
and their splendid equipages and retinue; and, among 
them appeared the five Pandoos, in the humble guise of 
brahmins. One of them, Urjoon, with his bow of ‘ celestial 
virtue,* pierced the eye of the fish, and Dnipudee threw the 
garland round his neck and led him away. Her fittibier, 
however, considered himself disgraced by an ignoble 
alliance with a brahmin, but was overjoyed when he dis» 
covered that the \ ictor was of the noble race of the kshe* 
triyns. In accordance with tJie practice of polyandry 
wliich appears to l^tavo been prevalent at tlie time, she be- 
came the wife at once of the five brothers. 

The Pandoos returned to Huatinapare in triumph, 
and the blind old king offered to divide his 
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between them mi his own femily, and they proceeded to 
the site of the present Delhi, and having over- Thoimtthittg 
come the aboriginal inhabitants erected' the 
city of Indrapmstha. Th^ were snccessM in 
extending their territory and popular in governing it, and 
Toodistheer, in the pride of his heart, determined to offer a 
royal sacrifice, as an assertion of his supremacy. Dooryn- 
dhnn, the eldest son of the kin^, envious of the glory ac* 
qnired by his cousin, invited him to a gambling match, 
the ruling passion and the vice of the kshetriyns. In an 
evil hour Toodistheer accepted the challenge, and staked in 
succession, his kingdom, his brothers, himself, and his wife, 
and lost them all. The condition of the game was that the 
losing party should go into exile in the country for twelve 
years and for one year in the city. Tlie Pandoos submitted 
to this injunction, and having wandered the prescribed 
period in the forest, visiting the hiShnitages of the holy 
sages, determined to demand the restoration of their share 
of the kingdom. Dooiyudhun haughtily refused their 
request^ and they resolved to assert their right by arms. 
The contest was one between cousins for the possession of a 
quantity of land, which, since their capitals lay within sixty 
miles of each, must have been of very limited extent, but 
the poet has given loose to his imagination, and princes from 
the remotest parts of India, from regions then unknown to 
the Aryans, are brought upon the field, and the number 
said to have been engag(>d exceeds in number all the 
present inhabitants of the globe; the chariots and ele- 
phants are reckoned by millions ; the plain overflows with 
rivers of blood, and whole armies are dest|K>yed by a single 
talismanic weapon. The battle doubtless formed one of 
the most memorable events of that early period of society, 
and it was preserved in tradition and commemorated in 
ballads, and, a thousand years after, elaborated into an 
roic poem of a hundred thousand couplets, by the illustrious 
Vyasu. The conflict, which is said to have raged for eigh- 
teen days, ended in the trinuiph of the Pandoos. Yooms- 
theor was installed raja at fiustinaporo, and celebrated his 
victory by Uie proud sacrifioe of the hoi'se, the emblem of 
universal sovoroip^ty. Ho and his brotUors and their 
common wife eventually assumed the cbanioter of dovotees, 
and dinsppeared in the Himalaya. The real hero of the 
Muliabhamt was Krishnn, tlio son of a cowherd, who 
estatdishod Iits kingdom at .Dwarka, on tlio western coast, 
married 16,000 wives, and was stain at the fountain of the 
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lotas the irrepressible Bheels. He was deified after 
his death, and placed second in the Hindoo triad of the 
brahminical theogony, which was not completely organised 
till centuries after the events of the Mnhabharat. The 
object of the epic was to identify him, when his wordiip 
was introduced, with those transactions which were fiimong 
the most cherished recollections of the Aryan race, as an 
incaraation of the deity. 

Between the events commemorated in the Mnhabhamt 
and the Ramayun the Aryans would appear to have burst 
The the boundary of their original settlement and ox- 

Ramaytin. tended their coiiquests to the south and the east, 
ac. and to have establish^a two kingdoms, the one at Uyodhyu, 
i20( or Oude, and the other at Mithila, both designated by way 
of distinction the solar race. The order of events in the 
Ramayun may be thus epitomized : — Ramu, tiie hero of the 
poem and an incarnation of the deity, was the eldest of 
the fonr sons of Dnsliumthu, the king of Onde. Jnnuka, 
tho sovereign of the neighbouring kingdom of Mi thili^ had 
a beautiful daughter, Seeta, whom he promised to bestow 
on the prince wlio could bend the bow with which the god 
Seeva had destroyed the other gods, and which was pre- 
served as an heirloom in the royal armoury. Rama broke 
the bow in the midst and won the princess. The mamage 
ceremony was performed by the raja himself, and not by 
the priests. Rama returned to Oude, and was ap- 
pointed lieir apparent ; but the raja’s second wife, who had 
gained his affection by her beauty, was anxious to obtain 
the throne for her own son, Bharutu, and persuaded her 
uxorious husband to consent to the banishment of Ramu. 
On the morning fixed for his installation he was con- 
stiained to fiuit the royal palace with his wife and bui 
brother Lnkshmunu, and he proceeded into the forest, from 
hermitage to hermitage, and terminated his wanderings at 
Nassik on the Godavery, where he erected a hut. Tho 
wstcr of Ravunu, tbe king of Lunka, op Ceylon, called also 
Taprobane, or the island of Ravunu, passing by fbe bower, 
was struck with tlie beauty of Ramu, and endeavoured to 
pi*ovad on him to desert Soeta, and marry her. Her ofiers 
were rejected with scorn, when she rushed upon Seeta and 
threatened to devour her, on which Ijaksliniunii, at the 
rc'quest of Ramu, cut off her ears and nose. She returned 
to Ceylon, and m revenge for tho injury she bad sustained, 
persuaded her brother to carry off tho lovely Seeta- Ra- 
vunu. de.scn1)ed as a monster with ten bea^ and twenty 
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arms, assumed fcho form of aiiiendioant and appeared before 
tbo hermitage, and ha.ving caused his brother to take the 
form of a deer, and decoy the two brothorK aflci him, seized 
upon Seeta and carried her oiT tlnougii the air in his 
chariot to Ceylon, ilamu having diseoviTed the place of 
her concealment, assembled an army of the wlldiiiluLl»itant8 
of the south, probably the abongincs, poetically described as 
bea:rs and monkeys, under their sovereign Soogi^'cva, and 
his general Hunooman, subsequently deitied as the great 
baboon, and proceeded to the island. He spanned the 
straits between it and the continent with a bridge, ami 
after many severe conflicts recovered Scot a and slow 
Bavunu. But as she had resided in the palace of 
Bavunu she was reqnired to submit to the ordeal of Are to 
testify her purity, and the poet affirms tliat afior she had 
ascended the pile, the tlircc hundred and thirty millions of 
gods assembled in the heavens to behold tiu! scene, and the 
god of Arc arose from tluj flames, and bearing Seeta on his 
knees presented her to her husband. They returned in 
triumph to Oiide, and Ramu was installed raja. The epic 
is BO intermingled at every turn witli the grotes([ue fancies 
of mythology, and the agency is so constantly described >i8 
supernatural, that it is difficult to extract from it tho 
germs of historical truth on wiiich it was bsisod. But it 
appears clear that it indicates tho first expedition of tho 
Aryans to the Dcccan, that the southern divi.sion of it was 
still peopled with tho aborigin< s, and that tho islanil of 
Ceylon was the scat of a higher civilisation, prolaibly 
wafted from Egypt. It led to no |>ermanent comiuost, as 
the army of monkeys and bears which aided Ihimu, after 
accompanying him in triumph to his cn]>iia], returned to 
their forests, and we hear no more of thiMu on the page 
of history till they had been transformed into orthodox 
Hindoos. It must not bo forgoltcTi that the ))omn was 
composed ton centuries after the eveids it cidebrates, when, 
brahminism was consolidated into a doiniimid .system, 
which it was intended to suppcjrt 
Next to the Vedas, the Ci>de of Muiroo is Hie most im* n.c« 
portant of the Hindoo shasterH. It emboilios t.lic ancient 1^00 
religious tratlitions, to which additions wHn iimdc 
from century to *‘onrury, and tvldch wci*o col- 
lected, as it is said, by Vyasu. It gives us ecmsl ttution 
of a Hindo(» common w(*ni< It \vheti the t>mlmiinH had com- 
pletely supcrsedoil the uiicieiii antliorily of the kshotriyiis 
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and establisbed religious depotism in tlie state such as no 
priesthood has ever enjoyed. The ancient and simple worship 
of the Vedus was supplanted by an elaborate imtem of 
cexemoni^ and by animal sacrifices. Bamu» ICrishnny 
and other gods, who subsequently ’ became popular, are not | 
mentioned with reverence or with disapprobation. There 
is no intimation of regular orders, or of the immolation 
of widows, ^rahmins eat beef and ficsh of all kinds, 
and intermarry with w-pmen of inferior castes, and various 
other practices are permitted which would at the present 
day entail excommunication. The style is less rugged 
than that of the Vedus, but not so polished as that of tiie 
epics ; and the date of its compilation is generally fixed at 
900 B.c. 


SECTION II. 

rnOM THE AGE OF BOODDHU TO THE MAHOMEOAK INVASION. 

The next event of importance in the ancient histoiy of 
India is the appearance of Booddhu, or SakbyaMoonee, as 
the great reformer of religion and morals^ He 
was bom of a princely Aryan fkmily of ksbetriyu 
mrents in the year 598 b.c. He resided with his own 
family till his twenty-eighth year, when, disgusted with 
the decay of religion and the spread of superstition, he 
retired from society and passed many years in constructing 
his system of religion and philosophy. He repudiated the 
entire system of caste, and thus rendered bis doctrines 
acceptable to those who had suffered from it, while it nmde 
the brahmins his irreconcilable enemies. He rejected the 
whole pantheon of the Hindoos, and endeavonred to bring 
back bis countiymen to the simplicity of the Vedus. The 
priesthood, instead of being an hereditary caste, was re- 
cruited from the various ranks of society, and bound by a 
vow of celibacy, and required to relinquish the pleasures of 
mse. He obtained many disciples before his death, whidb 
18 fixed at 5^ b.c., but it was not till two oentuiiM later 
that booddhism became the religion of the state. The 
prmrvation and worship of xslms was one of the distiti- 
nishing features of his creed. piije f am said to 

wnaiitt, diipBte wm at 

length settled 1^ distrilmttag th e m in waariima provinoea * 
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The mnsfc sao^ of Cheae relics was the toothy whioli waa 
at letkgth ASBupoted to Orissa, and magnificently enshrined 
on the spot where subsequently arose the Hindoo temple 
of Jugemath, and it remained there, with some intermp- 
tions^ for nearly a thousand years. 

The first authentic record we possess of any invasion of ^ 
India is that of Darius, king of Persia, who was seated on 6S1 
the throne 521 B.C., and extended his oonquests 
from the Grecian Sea to the Indus. Upon a re- 
port of the wealth of the country from his admiral, Scylax, 
who constructed a fleet on the higher portion of t^t river 
and sailed down to the sea, he despatwed an expedition to 
India and annexed several of its provinces to his great 
empire. The extent of his conquests it is impossime to 
trace, but his Indian possessions must have heen of no 
small magnitude since they were considered more valuable 
than any other satrapy, and are said to have furnished one- 
third of the revenues of the empire, and were paid in gold. 

Two centuries after, Alexander the Gbeat, the greatest 
militarv and political genius of antiquity, if not of any age, 
subverted the Persian empire, and sweeping ^ 

through its provinces in Central Asia, took pos- Aimnto 
Mssion of Afghanistan. He advanced through 
its terrific defiles, and encountered the same stem resist- 
ance from its wild highlanders which, for more than 
twenty centuries they have opposed to every intruder. 327 
He crossed the .Indus, as genei^ly supposed, at Attook, 
and entered the Punjab, where he received the submission 
of one of its princes, and was hospitably entertained by 
another. But Porus, whose dominions stretohed east, 
ward to the Jhelum, offered a more determined resistance 
to his arms than he had experienced since he left Macedonia ; 
and, bv a singular coincidence, it was in the same rerion 
that the Bnglish, twenty-two centuries later, met wim a 
more formidable oppositiou tbau they had encountered 
throughout the conquest of India for a century. The 
ohivfdry of Porus fought with the same gallantry as the 
troops of the Khalsa, but they could uot withstand the 
veterans of Alexander, and, aftw an enge^ment as oltett* 
nate as Peroseshuhur or Sobraon, that high-minded prince 
graoefiiUy submitted to the superiority of his conqueror, 
and wse treated by him with his ImUtari 
Alexander now heard of the great Gaagetio kuupdknn of 

» ii, the king of whiobi it was imorted, oonM bing 
oavaiiy, and 900^000 uiflHBtqr, and 9,000 elephants 
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into the field, and he became impatient to plant his cnsigiia 
on the battlemeiits of its splendid capita), Palibotlira. Bat 
on reaching the banks of the Beyas, his troops, worn out 
with the fatigues and wounds of eight ^campaigns, refused 
to advance any farther. He. employed menace and fiujltcry 
by turns, but nothing could shako their resolution, and he 
was obliged to make that river the term of his conquests. 
He caused a flotilla to he construefed on tlie Indus, and 
transported his army down to the sea-coas), not, however, 
without serious opposition from the Malli, tho inhabitants 
of Mooltan. He iiad fully resolved to return to India with 
a body of fresli troops, but lie died uf fever eauglit in the 
marshes of Jlabylon at the early age of thirty-two. His 
name does not appear in any Himloo record, w'hich only 
shows their imperfeet character, but it is a household word 
in Central Asia, and his fame was widely diHiised tlirough 
India hy the Mahomedans, among whom he is esteemed one 
of the first of heroes, and it was eaiTicd i'ar and w'ide with 
the stream of their conqncsts, and the distant islander of 
Sumatra and Java nuiy be found extolling the exploits of 
the mighty Secuiider. 

The most importa>it kingdom at this period in Hindostan 
was that of Mugudu, designated by the Greek liistorians 
Thckiiig- Prasii, the ca])ital of which was Pali- 

^tnof bothra, sup])osed to b(* the modern Patna. It 
^93 prolwibly founded about the sixth ccntuiy 
befo^ our era, hy a colony of Tartars, or Scythians, 'de- 
nominated the Takshuk or Nagas, the serpent dj'nasty, so 
called from the worship of snakes wliich they introduced, 
and which has never been eradicated. Alx)ut tho time of 
the Macedonian invasion, the thi’one was occupied by 
Nundu. H(; ^vas assassinated by bis miniator, CImndru- 
gooptu-ycalled hy the Greek historians, Sandmeottus — a 
man of ignoble birtli but of extraordinaiy genius, who had 
measured swoids with Alexander the Great under Porua, 
and who now wized tho throne and established the 
Mnuryan dynasty, 'fhe empire of Alexandor after his 
death was partitioned among his marshals, and the pro- 
vince of Babylon, in which was included his eastern ikis- 
sessions, fell to the lot of Soleuous, one of the ablest and 
most enterprising of them. He determined to earry out 

m ambitious projects of his master, and advanced with a 
argo army into the Gongetic prmnmxis, where he was 
opposed hy Cluimbn-gooptu with th- whole stmgth of 
gn u. According tq Utc Greek liistortans lie was vie* 
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orio^js, but it is difficult to reconcile this assertion with 
the ifisot recorded by themselves, that Seiencns concluded a 
treaty with him and ceded all his conquests east of the 
Indus for an annual tribute of fifty elephants. Mcga- 
sthenes, an eminent philosopher, Was appointed his repre- 
sentative at the court of Palibothra, and it is from the 
fragments of his writings which have come down to us 
that we gather any knowledge of the state of northern 
India at that period. It is said to have been divided into 
a hundred and twenty principalities. Chundra-gooptu was 
succeeded by his son Mitra-gooptu, a man of the same large 
and liberal views as his father, and it was under their 
enlightened administration tljat the country attained its bxj. 
highest prosperity. Highways were constructed from the 500 
capital the Ti.dus, in one direction, and in the other to 
Broach, then the great emporium on the western coast, 
with caravanseras at convenient intervals. Their dominion 
extended to the sea-coast at Ganjam on the west, around 
the bay to Aracan on the east. They gave especial en- 
couragement to commerce, and their subjects embarked in 
maritime entex 7 )rises, crossed the bay of Bengal, and 
founded colonies in Java and tlie other islands of the 
Archipelago, into which they introduced the Hindoo religion 
and the Pali language, the classical variety af the Sanscrit. 

Asoka, the grandson of Chundra-gooptu, who ascended 
the throne 260 B.C., stands fortih ns the most distinguished 
prince of this period, the glory of the Maurvan 
dynasty. His dominions extended from Orissa 
to the Indus, and included provinces both in the Deccan 5M 
and in Afghanistan. The boundaries of this great kingdom 
were marked by stone columns, many of which are still 
extant. His edicts were engraved on the faco of rocks, 
and on hiis, or pillars, in various localities from the bay of 
Bengal to the Himalaya and Peshawur ; and a permanent 
record has thu.s been preserved of the great events of his 
reign. He established courts of justice, and abolished the 
punishment of death* He promoted the progress of civili- 
sation, and gav(5 a new impulse to commerce. Bix'aking 
through the isolation of the brahminical system — which 
still continues after the lapse of more than twenty cen- 
turies to fetter the native mind — he established a friendly 
intercourae with Greece and Egypt, and it is to this 
connection that wo trace the intrcKlnction stone 
architecture and of sculpture into India, wliieli was totally 
unicfiown before liis time. Some of the temples werf 
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excavated in the rock, and others erected on tiie plain. 
Of these, the most magnificent is the shrine at Sanohi, 
commenced in 225 b.c. Asoka embraced the booddhist 
creed, and made it the religion of the state. A great 
booddhist synod was held soon after, and religious mis* 
sions were despatched to Tibet, China, CamlK>dia, Siam 
and Ceylon, and the creed was extensively difinsed beyond 
the limits of India. He died in 226 b.c., after a reign lOf 
thirty- seven years, and with him sank the grandeur of the 
dynasty, which has the peculiar merit of having product 
three illustrions princes in snccession. It was succeeded 
in 188 B.C. by the dynasty of the Snngas, which, though of 
limited duration, was distinguished by the erection of 
another spries qf booddhist temples and monasteries. 

The establishment of booddhism as the religion of the 
state, deprived the brahminical hierarchy of their ascend- 
Tbe ugni ancy. The Hindoo annalists assert that ignorance 
and infidelity had overspread the land ; the 
sacred books were trampled under foot, and mankind had 
no refuge from the monstrous brood — of booddhists. The 
holy sages, dwelling on Mount Aboo, carried their com- 
plaints to the father of creation, who was floating on a 
hydra in the sea of cui'dsi He commanded them to return 
to the sacred mount and recreate the race of the kshetri- 
yus, whom their own champion Pooroosram had formerly 
annihilated. The fountain of fire was purified hj water 
from the Ganges, and each of the four gods who accom- 
panied them formed an image, and cast it into the fire, 
upon which there sprang up the four men who afterwards 
broame the founders of I^jpoot greatness. They were 
sent forth to combat the monsters, who were slain in great 
numbers ; but as they fell on the ground, fresh demons 
arose, when the gods stopped the renewal of the race by 
drinking np the blood. This allegory, independent of the 
flatteiy it is intended to convey to the royal houses of 
Bajpootana, evidently points to some politick revolution, 
which checked the progress of booddhism and restored 
to a certain degree the power of the brahmins. Bntbooddh- 
ism continued for more than ten centaries to divide the 
alle^emce of princes and people at different eras and in 
different provinces, with the creed of Mnnoo, and from time 
to time we have notices of booddhist sovereigns who 
broaght all the resonroes of the state to the support of their 
creed. 

About the year 629 jk.D.,Huen-tBang, a CfaineBe booddldst 
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travelled tlmiigh ^e oontinent of India, in order to 
VT^t its varions slirmes. In bis travels, vrhicb have been 
preserved in tbe Chinese language, lie states that while he 
fonnd the creed in a state of decay in some provinces, he 
found it flourishing and dominant in Cunouge, in 
Mugudu, in Malwa and in Surat.. About the ofSooddh- 
eighth century of our era, the booddhists appear 
to have been subjected to a more implacable proscription 
than they had experienced lor many centuries by Shunkur 
Achaijyu, a bralimin reformer ; and from that time they 
decayed rapidly, and they entirely disappear from India 
soon after the iirvasion of the Mahomedans, while they 
increased and multiplied in the Indo-Chinese nations and 
in China, and the creed is at the present time professed by 
a larger number than the votaries of Hindooism. 

About tbe year 56 B.C. the Andhra . dynasty obtained' 
possession of tbe throne of Mugudu, and flourished till 436 
A.D. Their dominion extended into the Deccan, TheXnd» 
with Warungul for their capital, and Oojein as dyn^ty. 
the great metropolis of their power in the north. The 
founder of-the dynasty, Vikrum-aditya, was the most illus- 
trious and powerful monarch of the ago; his memory B.a 
continues to be cherished with profound veneration, and 57 
the era he established is still current. He was a muni- 
ficent patron of literature, and encouraged the resort of 
the learned to his court from all parts of India by princely 
donations. 'The classic writers of that Augustan ago have 
exhausted the resources of flatleiy in his praise ; indeed, 
the extravagance of their panegyrics has induced some 
Indian antiquarians to regard him as a myth. Some of 
the most exquisite productions in the Sanscrit languagje 
were compiled under his auspices. It was about this 
period, a century or so before the Christian era, 
that India appears to hav'e attained its greatest 
literary eminence, and the highest stage of civili- 
sation it has ever reached. At a time when the 
western colony from the ci-adle of the Ai 7 Rn race, which 
is supposed to have migrated to Euro})e and fornred the 
abonSnes of Great Britain and, Gaul, of Germany and 
Scandinavia, was sunk in barbarism, the eastern stream of 
colonists, in India, had cultivated the science of law, of 

r amar, of astronomy, and of algebra, and had dived into 
subtleties of philosophy and metaphysics. They had 
made their classic language, the Sanscrit, tbe most perfect 
and refined medium for the communication of thought, and 
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enriohed it with poetry, whicsh has enchanted eveiy snooeed- 
ing generation. Bat with all this high oaitiyation, they 
neglected one of the most important branches of human 
Neglect oc knowledge, that of history. The Pooranus, of 
which the earliest is placed in 800 A.i)., are the 
only treatises which pretend to anything like an historical 
character ; but they ftirnisli as with little beyond a ban^n 
record of royal races and rulers, none of which, howeysr, 
can be implicitly depended upon. The most laborioihs 
researches of antiquarians have only resulted in dcducihlg 
from half-defaced coins and servile inscriptions a chrono- 
logical series of dynasties and princes, with here and there 
a fact, of little interest, and of no practical utility to the 
student of histoiy. It is idle for him to fancy that he has 
gained much, if any, valuable knowledge when he has 
simply loaded his memory with an empty catalogue of 
genealogies. Yet the ten centuries preceding the arrival 
of the Mahomedans present little else, and a cursory 
glance at the date and locality of successive dynasties is 
all that the student can desire. 

Eastward of the Andhra dominions lay the great kingdom 
of Bengal, containing the estuary of the Gangetic valley, 
Ten oen* with the ancient and ma^ideent ciiy of Gour, 
or Lucknoutee for its. capital. It was governed, 
Bengal. first by the booddhist dynasty of Pal, and then 

the Hindoo dynasty of Sen. While booddhism was the 
religion of the state, Hindooism fell into decay, and 
Adisoor, the founder of the Sen family, sent to Cunouge, the 
sanctuary of the Hindoo creed, for five sound and pure 
brahmins, who became the ancestors of the present brah- 
minical communities of Bengal. They were accompanied 
by five attendants, from whom the kayusts, or writer 
caste, the second in dignity, are descended. The Sen 
dynasty was on the throne when the Mahomedans in 1192 
A.D. conquered the country. Shortly before the Christian 
Cashmere: Cashmere was invadeil by a tribe of Tartars, 

theGnn- which was displaced by a dynasty of Gundurvus. 
durme. They were booddhists, and nn^r a long suc- 

cession of kings, contributed the most celebrated structures 
to the architecture of India. They appear to have en- 
joyed extensive dominion, as some of their grandest edi- 
fices wore erected on the Kistna in the Deccan. They are 
said to have 'invaded Ceylon, but their succession cannot 
be traced beyond C22 a.d. 

In the first century before the Christian era, Nahapao 
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eefettblished tbe dyiiasty of the Shahs in Snrot, on the 
western coast. ^ They are suppo^ either to hare Tiiesiniit 
been a Parthian tribe, who invaded India through 
Sinde, or Persians of the Sassanian race. They adopted 
the creed of Booddhn, and .to the founder is attributed 
the excavation and the construction of the wonderful cave 
temple of KArlee l)etween Bombay and Poona. They 
were conquered about 318 by the Biillabhis, who are like* 
wise designated the Qooptus, and who would appear to 
have extended their power over a Isrge portion of northern 
India. The second monarch . of the line is said to have 
overrun Ceylon, but no traces of them are to be found 
after 525. 

During ibis period of ten centuries, northern India was 
parcelled out among various dynasties, of whom Mr. 
Elphinstone, in his valuable history, enumerates 
no fewer than eleven : Mugudn, Cunouge, Mithila, kingdoms oc 
Benares, Delhi, Ajmere, Mewar, Jeypore, “JSu” 
Jessulmere, Sinde and Cashmere. Of the 
princes of thoso kingdoms some claimed the dignify of 
Muhwrttj^dilhecraJ, or emperor of India; but however ex- 
tensive may have been their conquests, it is much to be 
doubted w^hether any of them ever succeeded in ‘ brix^pg 
all India under one umbrella,* as the Moguls and the Eng- 
lish have since done. Eegal vanity doubtless induced some 
of them to assume the appellation of * Lords Paramount’ 
on their coins and inscriptions, but on exairiining the most 
accurate list of the claimants to that lofty title, that of Mr. 
Forgusson, we find that in the brief space of two hundred 
and forfy-three years no fewer than ten monarchs arro- 
gated it to themselves in Malwa, in Cunouge, in Surat, and 
even in the obscure state of Kulyaii in the Deccan ; and in 
fome cases there is only a period of twenty years given for 
the acquisition of this universal sovereignty. 

The early histoiy of the Deccan is involved in even 
greater obscurity than that of Hindostan, At the period 
of the expcjdition of Ramu the inhabitants in the The 
lower Deccan aro desci’ibed as bears and 
monkeys ; but at the extreme south of the peninsula, as he 
approached Ceylon, he entered the continental possessions 
of its king, Bavunu, and came in contact with a higher 
civilisation than that of the Aryans. At a subsequent 
period — some suppose nine or ton centuries before the 
Christian era — we find even the land of the bears and the 
monkeys peopled with a civilised i*ac6, which is commonly 
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Boppoeed to have entered India through Sinde and qpread 
orer the Deccan. To distiiignish them from the Aryan colo- 
niate ofHindoBtan th^are generally designated IJtaYtdian, 
and their language, the Tamnl, attained a high state of cnl- 
xm mpertor tore, and was enriched with a noble hterature-^end 
utmtoxe. that by some of the servile clase— long before the 
Sanscrit, with which. it has no affinity, had attained perfec- 
tion. Surrounded on all sides, except the nCrth, W the 
sea, a constant intercourse was maintained ^ith dreece 
and Egypt, and this may have contributed to the early 
civilisation of the peninsula. The most ancient and an* 
thentic history of the Deccan records the existence of two 
d^masties, that of the Pandyas, which was first in point of 
tune, and th«it of the Cholas, which was the most power- 
FtedjMand M. The capital of the Pandyas, after two re- 
movals,' was fixed at Madura, and its doniinion 
lay along the Malabar coast. The kingdom of the Cholas, 
which some identify with Coromandel, was founded by an 
emigrant from Hindostan who established his capital at 
Oanchi, or Conjeveram, and eventually removed it to 
Tanjoro. Of the history of Telingana, no reliable 
reoor^ ^are extant^ . but about the eleventh 
centu^ the BeUal dynasty obtained paramount 
power in this division of the country. Another dynasty 
also rose to distinction in the north of lihe Deccan, deno- 
minated the Chalukyas, and their capital was eventnally 
established at Kulyan, in the territory now belonging to 
the Nisam. In their inscriptions they claim to have 
brought under subjection the Cholas and Pandyas in the 
south, and the And liras of Warungnl in the north, and 
there is reason to believe that for some time they may have 
been without a rival in the Deccan. The dynasty sub- 


sisted till 1182 A.D., when it was subverted by the Jadows 
of Deoghur, the modem Dowlutabad. Of the Mahrattas 
Theifob- western coast only two facts can be 

taUMfind traced, the existence of Tagara, a great empo- 
tiM OcfHya. in time of the Bomans, and of Salivahnn, 
the king of some unknown province, who was a bittor 
persecutor of the booddhistis, aud who is remembered only 
by his era, which prevails throughout the Deccan. Of 
Orissa nothing is known before the introduction of booddh- 
ism, except that the country was a marsh, and the people 
* barbarous and as black as crows.’ The tooth of Boradhu, 


remains, fdlotted to tihiis kingdom, ainl his creed appears 
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to have predominated in if for ten centuvien, dmixig which 
the rocks were studded with shrines and monasteries. It 
was subjocted to various inv^isions by sea and laud, and on 
one occasion tlio precious tooth ws conveyed for safety to 
Cc^don, of which it )ias ever since been, in one sense, the 
palladium. The Ke.sari dynusty suftorseded tho booddhist 
raonarerbs \i\ 478, ami ostiihlislunl tho supremacy of Hin- a.u 
dooism, of which tlajy were the a lU lent devotees. They en* 478 
joved powtT h»r more lhan six cu uLuries, which seem to 
have lKH*n p:*..«st‘d in lifthi else hut in building femples and 
foiimling religious com tjimii tics. Ilie country wascovore<l 
with seitlcnieuts of hr'dimins, of whom ten tliousaml were 
introduced IVoin Cum>u;:(‘. iliioobaneshur beemno the 
ecclesiasilciil metropolis o!' Orissa, and was crowded witli 
seven tlionsaml fcniph'S, in luiiiour of Scovn, less than a 
tenth of which renuain, lmt< they ni*o suOicient to attest 
tiii^ /(Mil and tho tasts* tS that indigious dynasty. 
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CHAPTER n. 


SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION OP M A HOME DANISM— THE GHUZNI DYNASTY. 

A.D. Mahomed was born at Mecca, in Arabia, a.d. 569, and at 
the age of forty announced himself as a prophet commis- 
Bin of M»- Almighty to convert the human race 

homedan to the ‘ true faith ’ by the agency of tho sword, 

pow. jjg obtained many proselytes in his native land 

by his genius and eloquence, and, having raised an army of 
Arabs to subjugate the surrounding nations to his creed 
and his power, commenced that career of conquest whicli 
was pursued by his successors with unexampled vigour and 
rapidity. Province after province and kingdom after king- 
dom succumbed to them, and before the close of a century 
they had conquered Egypt, Syria, Northern Afnca, and a 
part of Spain. Persia was prostrate before them, and they 
were advancing towards Oabul. A few years after the 
death of Mahomed, the Caliph Omar founded Bussora, at* 
the estuaiy of the Tigris, and his generals were enabled 
to to make descents upon Sinde and Beloochistan by sea. 

715 Under the Caliph Walid, between 705 and 715 A.D., that 
province was entirely subjugated, and the banner of the 
orescent was planted on the turrets of Mooltan. About 
the same period the Mahomedans advanced into Central 
Asia, aiid overran the country north of tho Oxus. The 
general of the Calijih, Mahomed ben Cossim, likewise con- 

711 quered the kingdom of Cuzurat, and- eventually advanced 
to Chittore, the capital of liajpootana. when tho gallant 
young Bappa ]r)laced himself at tho head of tho l^jpoot 
forces, and expelled tho invader. On his return from the 
field he was raised to the throne, and founded tho present 
royal family of Oodypoix). The Rajpoot annals record 
that in the days of Khonian, tho grandson of Bappa, 
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Gliittore was again invaded by Mahomed, the governor of 
Ehorasan, vrheu the other princes in the north hastened 
to his assistance; and a ver^ patriotic description is 
given of the different tribes which composed the northern 
chivalrv on this occasion. With th'/ir aid Khoman was 
enabled to defeat the invader, with whom ho is said to 
have tenght twenty-four battles. The !Mahomodans were 
thus expelled from all the terriiory they liad been en- 
deavouring to acquire for a century and a half, and it was 
not till three centuries allcr their first invasion tliat they 7 ^ 
succeeded in making a [lormanent lo<lgment in [ntlia. 

The opulent regions of Khorasan iiul Tninsoxania, wJuoh 
had been conquered by the Caliphs in' the first century of 
the Hejira — the Mahomedan era, which dates from Tho dynjwty 
the flight of Mahomed from Mecca to Medina — ot*uhu*m. 
continued under their government for about a hundt‘cdaud 
eighty years ; but after the death of the renowned Haroun- 
al-rashid, the contemporary and friend of Charlemagne, 
the contra! authority began to decay, and the governors of 
provinces to assume independence. Ismael Samani, a 
Tarlai*, seized upon Khurasan, Tmnsoxania, and Afghan- 
istan, in 872, and fixed his capital at Bokhai^a, whei-e his 
dynasty — usually designated that of the Samauides — 
continued to reign for about a hundred and tfiVenty yeai*s. 

The fifth prince in descent had a Turkish slave, Aluptugeen, 
a man of coui*age and good sense, who rose to be governor 
of Khorasan. On the death of his patron lie was consulted 
about the cboico of a successor, and liaving voted against 
the sou of the deceased king — who was, however, raised to 
the throne by the other chiefs — he was dej>rived of his post 
and retreated with a band of trust}’' followers to Ghdzni, in 
the heart of the Soliman mountains, where lie succeeded in 
establishing his independence. He had purcluised a slave 
of the name of Subuktugeen in Tarfary, in whom ho dis- 
4 covered great powers of mind, and whom ho raised to the 

P ' ighest offices. He stepped into the throne on the death 
f his sovereign, a.d. 976. 

The establishment of a powerful kingdom under a vige^- 
pus monarch in the vicinity of the Indus created no little 
||]arm in the mind of Jeyjial, the Hindoo sovereign 
bf the Punjab, and ho led alai’goamiv aei-oss tlie tnsksubuk- 
and attacked Sabuktugeen at Lughman in 
> Cabal passes. Qn the eve of the cuurtigcuncnt a violent 
orm of wind, mn, and tliundbr jswepi down the valley, 
vlii<di alarmed the Kiqicrstitioiis soldiers of tl<*ypa) to such 

c ^ 
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a degree that he was constrained to sue for an accommoda- 
tion, which was not granted without the promise of a heayy 
payment ; but on hearing that his opponent had been obliged 
to march to the westward to repel an invasion, he refused to 
fulfil his engagement, and imprisoned the king’s messengers.. 
Subuktugeen, having disposed of his enemies,^ marched 
down to the Indus to avenge this perfidy. Jey pal Succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of the rajas of Delhi, Ajmere, pallinger, 
and Cnnonge, and advanced across the Indus with an im- 
mense force, bat was again defeated, and the authority of 
Ghazni was establislied np to the banks of the Indus. 

Subuktugeen died in 997, and was succeeded at first by 
997 his son Ismael, and a few months after by his second son, 
the renowned Mahmood of Ghuzni. From his 
early youth he had accompanied his father on his 
various expeditions, and acquired a passion for 
war and great military experience. He ascended 
the throne at the age of thirty, and became impatient to 
enlarge his dominions, and contemplated with delight the 
glory of extending the triumphs of his creed in the un- 
trodden plains of India. He began his crusade against 
1001 the Hindoos in 1001, and conducted no fewer than twelve 
expeditions, of more or less importance, against them. He 
left Ghuzni in August. Jeypal crossed the Indus a third 
time, and in ishe neighbourhood of Peshawar was again 
defeated and captured. He was generously released, but 
resigned the throne to his son Annngpal, and sought death 
on a funeral pyre to which hfi bad himself sot fire. Pass- 
ing over several minor expeditions, we come to the fourth, 
which was directed against Auangpal, who had instigated 
a revolt against Mahmood in Mooltan, in conjunction with 
six of the most powerful rajas of the north. The Hindoos 
again took the fatal resolution of crossing the Indus, and 
were a fourth time defeated with the loss of 20,000 men. 
The next expedition was a more plundering excursion to 
Nagarcote, a place of peculiar sanctity, and so strongly forti- 
fied as to have been made the depository of the wealth of 
the neighbouring princes. The steonghold was easily cap- 
tured, and despoiled — according to the Mahomedon histo- 
rians — of 700 maunds of gold and silver plate, 200 maunds 
of pure gold ingots, 2,000 maunds of unwrought silver, 
and twenty maunds of jewels. The sixth expedition was 
direfitod against Thanesur, one of tlio most imciont and 
wealthy shrines in India. Auungpal implored Mahmood 
to sfmre it, but he inado the cIuiitu*44nistio reply that the 
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ezterminatioxi of iilolutry wa.s his ixiiRsion, and that his rc^ 
ward in paradise would bo measured by bis success in 
accomplisinnj^ it. All the cosl ly i maples and shrines, the 
accumulation of ceni nries, lopfother 'witli 200,000 ca])tivcB, 
were transpoj’tod to Glnr/.ni, whioh hepfnu to wear the ap- 
pearance of a Hindoo (h»!ouj. 

After several minor t*xpo(litions ^lahmood determined to a*x). 
penetrate to the h(‘art of Hindoslan, and to [>lant his 1017 
standard o.n the hanks of tlie Ganp's. AYith an 
army, it is said, of 20,00t) foot and 3<HJ,000 ho]*se, to ('Ilt.OHCPO 
attracted eliiotiy from Ccxdral Asia by tlie love 
of adventure and the lure of plunder, lie hurst, suddenly 
on the city of Cunonire, which had been for contnrics the 
citadel of Hindooism. 'fhe descriptions j^iven of the inatr- 
ni{ioene(M)f the city and the spltiidour of the court, hoi h by 
Hindoo and ^rahomedan w’riters, stair.!^cr our belief, more 
especially Avhen w'c consider the liiniliMl extent of the kin*?- 
dom. Tile ai*my of the stabi is said to have consisted of 
80,000 men in armour, ;jt),000 horsemen, and 500,000 
infantry; yet the raja made his Mihinission after a short 
and feeble vosisfanct*. !Mahniood left it unin jn veil, and 
turned his footsteps to the pfreat ecelcsias1it‘al city of Muttra, 
the birthplace and sanctuary of the deilied hero Krishnu, 
Hiled%vith shrines, blazing with jewehy. For twenty days 
the city and the temples were pv<*u no to plunder, and 
the idols wore melted down or dcinolislied. Some of tbC' 
temples Avere spared for their jnrreat solidify or their surpass- 
inp^ beauty. “ Ilcrt? are a thousand ediliecs,’’ wrote the con- 
queror, “ns firm as the crmsl of the faitlifn), most of them 
“ of marble, besides innunnu ahle temples. Such another 
“ city could not he constmct<‘d under two (‘onturics.** 

Passing over two expeditions of lesser inomont, we come 1024 
to the last and most celebrated, the capture of the sbriuo 
of Somnath, the most wealthy and the most 1 * 0 - BxT>L>(Utton 
nowned on the coulinent of India. At the period Somnath. 
of an oclijise, it is said to liave heen i-esorieil to by 2h0,0(l0 
piljn’ims. The image was daily bathed with whaler brought 
from the Ganges, miles distant. The e.sinhiishment 

consisted of 2,000 brahmins, J»Ot) barbers to shaA'c the 
devotees, 2t)0 musicians, and courtezans. 'Po reach 
the tein])lc irahmOod had a ])ninful march of 350 miles 
across tin* desert. 'J'lio raja iclmitod to the fortified 
temple, and the defenders on the first at1n(‘lv withdrew to 
the inner sanctuary, and prostnited lhcmselv(\s liefnre the 
Idol to implore its heJ]), The neighbouring chiefs hnstt^iiod 
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with large forces to the defence of the shrine, and Mahmood 
was so several 7 pressed by them that he, in his tom, pros- 
trated himself on the ground to invoke divine assistainoe ; 
and then, springing into the saddle, cheered on his troops 
to victory. A^er 5,000 Hindoos had fallen under their 
sabres, Mahmood entered the temple and was struck with 
astonishment at its grandeur. The lofty roof was supported 
by fifty-six columns, elaborately carved, and sbndded with 
jewels. The shrine was illuminated by a singlb lamp, sus- 
pended by a golden chain, the lustre of which reflected 
from the numerous precious stones embossed in^ the walls. 
The image, five yaids in height, one half of ^hich was 
buried in the earth, faced the entrance, and Mahmood 
ordered it to be demolished, when the priests threw them- 
selves at his feet and oflered an immense ransom for it^ 
but he replied that he had rather be known as the de- 
stroyer than the seller of idols. Then, lifting up his mace, 
he aimed a blow at it, and the figure, which was hollow, 
burst asunder, and poured a larger treasure at his feet 
than ihe brahmins had oflered for its ransom. The wealth 
obtained on this occasion exceeded any he had acquired in 
his previous expeditions, and the mind is bewildered with 
the enumeration of the treasures and jewels which he 
carried back. The sandal- wood gates were sent as a trophy 
to his capital where they remained for eight centuries, 
till they were brought back in a triumphal procession to 
India by a Christian luler. 

He retired to Ghuzni after a toilsome and perilous march 
through the desert, and died in the sixtieth year of his age. 
s.n. Death and before his death he caused the most 

1030 ebaracterof costly 01 his treasures to be displayed before his 
*******^ eyes, and is said to have shed tears at the 
thought of leaving them. Mahmood was not only the 
greatest conqueror, but the grandest sovereign of tibe age. 
He extended his dominions from the sea of Aral to the 
Persian Gulf, and from the moimtains of Kurdestan to the 
banks of the Sutlege, and the order which reigned through 
iliese vast territories gave abundant proof of his genius 
for civil administration. His court was the most mag- 
nificent iu Asia, and few princes have ever surpassed hua 
in the munificent encouragement of letters. He founded 
and richly endowed a umrmity at his capital, whicli 
was adorned with a gi*eater assemblage of literaiy genius 
ihauaby other monarch in Asia has ever been able to collect. 
His taite for architecture was developed after he had seen 
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llie grand edifices of Cunougo aiul ofMuHnt, of Thancftur 
aod Somnath, and liis capital, wliieli at. the Ixjginniiig of 
Ins reign was a collection of hovels, was ornamented with 
mosques, pcmdics, fountains, aqiictlucis, and palaces. 

The dynast}' of Ghu/ni maybe said to have I’cigned, though 
it didnot^ Nourish, for a hundred and fifty-six yc*ars after the 
death of !Mahino<»d, inasmuch as it was noidispos- „ 

sensed of its last territories before I lSt». Diiring or the 
this period, the attention of its priner's was so in- 
eos>antly distracted hy the poliiieal and niili- 
iaiy luovcincrds of (knitral Asia, atal more osjwcinlly hv 
the aggi'ossions of the Seijuks, as to leave them little 
leisure for the afijors of Iiidia. It wtmhl br^ idle to en- 
cumber the attention of the rc*adcn* with the revolutions 
beyond the Indus, whicli havr^ im brsiring upon the 
interests of India, or with the catalogue of the sr)v<*reigiis 
engagt‘d in them. The ])rovinees of La bore and Mooltan 
were pcraianently annexed to the throne of Ghu/.ni, though 
u\(u*e than one effort was nnnie by tin* Hindoo priiu'es to 
drive the ^luhoincdans across tlie Indus. 


SECTION n. 

KKOM TIIK EXTIXCTION OF TIIK IlOCSi: OK (JHUZXl TO TIIK 
ACCKSSION OF Till-: IIOI SK oF TOiUlLrK. 

Tin: dynasty of Ghore, whieh su«»e<‘eded that of Ghuzni, 
was foun(h‘d by Kis-ood-deen, a native of Argbaiiistan, 
who entered tlic service of Musaood, the king 
of Ghnzni, and obtained the hand of hi.s daughtru* iiouiMof ** 
together with the principality of Ghore. His ***"**^‘' 
son was married to Byraiii, the Iasi sultan of Ghuzni, who 
pnt him to death on tJie ocrxision of srmie family rpiarrol. 
The brother of the dcccasisl piiiiee, SeiLood-dr^eii, tof»k up 
arms to revenge his rleath, ami Hyram was obliged to 
fly, but he returned h<iou after willi a largiT forei*, and 
conquered his opponent, whom In* butehered with studied 
ignominy. Alla-nod-de(*n, his brolberj, voweil a l»tt«*r 
r<»vengc, a^d a battle wits fought umhT the walls of 
Ghnzni, when Hyram was defeatisl ami fled to liiiliore, but 
perislusl on the rmitc. Allu-iMid^dtM ii thim pro{*eishnl to 
wnnk hi.s vengeance on tin* city i»r Ghuzni, which had 
bcjCoine tho grandest in Asia, aiid gave up for thfN*e, 
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and, according to somo auiihors^ for seven days^ to india* 
ot*Sniinate slaughter, dame, and devastation. The superb 
monuments of the kings of Gbuzni vrero levelled with the 

E d, and the palaces of the nobles sacked and demo- 
. This savage vengeani^ has fixed an indelible 
stigma on his memoiy, and he h branded by Mahpmedan 
historians as ‘ the incendiary of the world.' He was suo- 
OheiM.ood- ci^eded.in 1150 by an amiable and iipbecile 
A.n. youth, who was murdered within a §vrelve* 

uas month, when Oheins-ood-deen was raised to the ^irone, 
and associated his brother Shahab-ood-deen, the renowned 
Mahomed Ghoi*y, with him in the government, the most 
important functions of which were left in his bands. The 
harmony which subsisted between the two brothers for 
fortv*five years, and the exemplary loyalty which Maho- 
med, though in possession of the real |)Ower of the state, 
continued to manifest towards his brother in an age of 
universal violence, deserve especial commemoration. 

Mahomed Gbory was the real founder of Mahomedan 
power in India, aiui it may be serviceable to glance at the 
state of tho condition of the Hindoo thrones north of the Ner- 
Hindoo budda on the eve of their extinction. The king- 
kingdom!. Cunonge had passed under the authority 

of the Rathore tribe of Rajpoots. The kings of Benares 
who professed the booddhist creed had become extinct, 
and the principality had been divided between the mlers 
of Cunouge and Bengal. Bengal was independent under the 
dynasty of the Sens. Guzerat was governed by the 
Bhagilas, and the powerful kingdom of Ajmere by the 
Chohans. The last King of Delhi, Prithee raj, was of the 
Tomora tribe, and he liM adopted his grandson, the raja 
of Ajmere, and bestowed his daughter on him. With 
the Aief of Guzerat for his ally, the king of Cunou^ was 
engaged in mortal conflict with the king of Delhi, with 
whom were associated the rajas of Chittore and Ajmere. 
The arrogant raja of Ounouge had, moreover, determined to 
celebrate the sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of universal 
sovereignty, and this vainglorions assumption was re- 
sented by half the powers of Hindostan, which was thus 
divided into two hostile camps, with its mlers engaged in 
deadly hostilities, when the Mahomedan invader was thun- 
dering at its gates. On the threshold of this great 
j revolution we pause for a moment to notice the virtues of 
* ’ Bhoje-i-aj, the last of the great Hindoo sove- 

reigus of India. He was of the ancient and 
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tune-honoared tribe of the Praruaras, who still oontiiiiied 
to bet with diminished splendoer) the kingdom of 
Oojein. Seated on the throne of viknim-aditya, he resoWed 
to emnlate him in the encouragement of literature. His 
memory is consecrated by the gratitude of posterity, and 
his reign has been immortalised by the genius of poetiy. 

Mahomed Ghory turned his attention to India with all a.i>. > 
the vigour of a young dynasty. In 1176 he took the IW 
province of Ooch, at the junction of the rivers of uahomcd 
the Punjab and the Ind^. Two years later he 
was defeated in his attempt on Guzerat. He subsequently 
overran Sinde, and took possession of the two pro- 
vinces of Mooltan and the Punjab, which alone had 
remained to the house of Ghazni, whir^h thus became 
extinct. Having no longer any Mahomedau rival within 
the Indus, his entire force was brought to bear on the 
great Hindoo monarchies. At this period there was little 
trace of the invasion of Mahmood ; the prosperity of the 
country was rene wed, and it teemed with wealth and 
abounded in temples; but the year 1 ih8 brought a tern- nej 
p«t of desolation which completely overwhelmed the 
teadoo power in the north. Prithee rnj, the gallant but 
thoughtless king of Delhi, thongli ho had wasted his 
strei^h in his struggle with the raja of Cuaouge and his 
associates, was still lUale to bring a force of 200,000 borse 
into the field with a proportionate number of foot. The two 
armies joined battle at Tirauri, not far from Thanesur, 
the battle-field of Hindostan, when the king of Gbore was 
completely defeated, and was happy to escape with the 
wreck of his army across the Indus. 

Having recruited his army with Turks, Tartars, and 
Afghans, he recrossed the Indus to wipe out his disgrace. 

The Hindoos met him on their old and, as they Bafeatof ttM 
. considered it, fortunate ground, with an aug- Hindoos, 
mented force of infantry and cavalry ; 1 50 chiefs rallied 
round the standard of Delhi, and tlie king sent an 
arrogant message to Mahomed, granting him permission to 
retire without molestation. He replied, with apparent 
humility, that he was merely his brother's lieutenant, to 
whom he would refer their message, and the moderation of 
this reply was interpreted as a symptom of weakness. 

The Gag^ar flowed between the two armies, and Silahotned, 
after having in vain endeavoured to surprise the Hindoos 
by crossing it during fibe night, foi^ea a retreat, which 
drew the enemy in confusion after him, when he charged 
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them with 12,000 chosen horse, and, as the historian re* 
lates, “ this prodigious armjr, once shaken, like a great 
“ building, tottered to its fall, and was lost in its own ruins.” 
The raja of Chittore fell, gallantly fighting at the head of 
his Bajpoot cavaliy. The king of Delhi was taken 
prisoner, and butchered in cold blood. Mahom^ then 
proceeded to Ajmere, where he stained his repata|bion by 
the massacre of several thousands of his captives.^ Ma- 
homed returned to Ghuzni laden with plunder, leaving one 
of his slaves, Kootub-ood-deen, who had risen to emmence 
by his talent, to continue his conquests. He captured 
1 198 Meerut and Coel, and eventually Delhi, which now beeame 
the seat of Mahomedan power in India. The kings of 
Cunouge and Guzerat, who had looked. on with malicious 
delight while the Mahomedans smote down their Hindoo 
opponents, had no long respite themselves. Mahomed 
1194 returned to India the next year with a powerful force, and 
defeated Jey-chnnder, the llathore raja of Cunouge, on the 
banks of the Jumna, and captured Benares, where he 
demolished a thousand temples. Upon this reverse, the 
whole tribe of Rathores emi^ated in a body to Bajpoo- 
tona, and established the kingdom of Marwar, and the 
ancient city of Cunouge, which had seen the days of 
Bamu sank to insignificance, Kootub-ood-deen lost no 
BeDgti «nd time in despatching one of his slaves, Bukhtyor 
Betaar. Ghiljie, to conquer Behar, which offered no re- 
sistance. That officer then advanced to Bengal, which was 
under the rule of Lukshmunu Sen, eigl^ years of age, who 
usually held his court at Nuddea. Bie appears to have 
made no preparations for the defence of the country, and 
was surprised at a meal, and fied for refuge to Jugemath. 
It is particularly worthy of note, that while the heroic 
Bajpoots, the kings of Delhi and Cunouge, and other princes 
in the north-west, offered a noble resistance to the Ma- 
homedans, Bengal fell, without the slightest effort for its 
independence. It remained under Mahomedan rule for 
five centuries and a half, till it was ti'ansferred to a 
European government by the issue of a single battle, which 
cost the conquerors only seventy men, Bukhtyar deli- 
ver^ up Nuddea to plunder, and then seized on wur, the 
ancient capital. He subsequently invaded Bootan and 
Assam, but was gallantly repulsed by the highlanders, and 
died of chagrin on his return to Bengal 
During these transaotionB Mahomed marched against 
the king of Elharizm, the modem EUva, and, tibongh at 
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first victorious, experienced so crtisliing defeat that it was mjb , 
with difficulty he made his way back to Ghazni, UMtbof 
the gates of which were shut against him by the Nahoi^. 

g overnor. Revolts at the same time broke out in India on 
lie news of his reverses. He succeeded eventually in 
restoring his authority, and was returning to his capital, 
when he was murdered on the banks of the Indus by a 
band of Gukkers, who stole unperceived into his tent and 1206 
revenged the loss of a relative in the laic war. He 
^verned ihe kingdom forty -nine years, forty-five in con- 
junction with his brother, and four after his death. His 
militaiy operations in India were on a larger scale, and 
their result was more permanent than those of Mahmood 
of Ghuzni. Mahmood attacked the most opulent towns 
and temples and carried their wealth to Ghuzni. It was a 
sudden toimado of spoliation, and when it had passed over, 
the sovereigns recovered their power, and the country re- 
sumed its prosperity. But Mahomed of Gliore in the 
course of ten years completely demolished the Hiiidoo 
power, and at the period of his death northern India, finm 
the Himalaya to the Nei'bndcia, with the exception of Malwa, 
had come under a j)ermanei it Mahomedan government. The 
treasure left by Mahomed is stated at a< sum which exceeds 
belief, more particularly the five maunds of jewels. He had 
no children, and his nephew was proclaimed thronghout 
his dominions, and ruled them for six years. On his death 
there was a general scramble for power between the 
governors of the difierent provinces, and in 1215 Ghuzni 
was taken by the king of jEOiarizm, and the dynasty of 
Ghore disappears from the page of history. 

Kootub-ood-decn, to whose management Mahomed had 
confided his Indian conquests, was invested with the full 
sovereignty of them by his successor, and -rhesiaw 
Burned the insignia of royalty at Lahore in dynMt^- 
1206, from which year the real foundation of 
Mahomedan power in India is usually dated. 

The dynasty which he founded is known in history as that H06 
of the slave kings. He made one expedition across the 
Indus and overcame Eldozo, another of the slaves of 
M^omed, who had caused himself to be crowned at 
Ghuzni, and claimed the submission of Eootub. Kootub 
hhpself was soon idBber defeated and returned to India, and 
from that time forward contented himself with the do* 
minions he possessed th6re. To cozomemorate the cap- 
tnrie of Delni, he commenced the magnificent Eootub* 
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Minar in tLat city, Avbtcli was completed by his successor. 
A.D. He died in 1210, after an independent reign of five years. 
1210 While Contra! 2 \sia was the scene of convulsion created 
by the ambition of its different rulers, and more especially 
.Tonghif tiie viedenoe of Mahomed the turbulent king 

1219 Khoii. of Kbarizm, its polity was entirely subverte<| by 
the memorabli* irruption of Jengliiz Kban. He was the 
petty chief of the Moguls, a tri!)c of nonuidic TarUfirs, 
rooining with f3oeks and liovds on the north of the 
great wall of China. By the age of forty he had bs- 
tablishcd his nutliority overall the tribes, and burst with 
resistless force on Cliina, and, after sacking ninety 
cities, obliged the emperor to code the provinces north of 
the Yellow River. With an army of 70U,UOO men he then 
poured down on the Mahomednn ])rmcipalities of Central 
Asia, and dofi^ated ]\b‘homcd of Kharizm, who is said to 
have left IdO.OOt) dead on the field. From the Caspian 
sea to the hanks of the Indus, the whole region for more 
than a t1 lousand miles was laid waste with fire and 
sword. This ti(k* of desolation which swept over the 
coiintr}’ was the greatest calamity which has ever be- 
fallen the family of man. Alrhongh Jenghiz Khan did not 
invade India, he gave a predominant infinence to the 
Moguls, who, after the lapse of three centuries, were led 
across the Indus by Baber, and placed on the throne of 
India. 

Kootub was succeeded by his son Arar.i, who was de- 
throned within a year, and Altiimsh, his slave and son-in- 
law, was raised to supreme authonty, which he 
dSng the ^ortwentv-five years. He was occupied 

in reducing to 8ul)jection the few districts which 
^ still remained in the hands of the Hindoos, in 

1286 curbing his subordinate governors, and consolidating the 
now empire. He reduced the strong fortresses of Bin- 
thimbore in Bajpootana, of Gwalior, and of Mandoo. He 
captured Oojein, the venerable capital of Yikrum-adityn, 
and destroyed his maguificent temple of Muhakal, and 
sent the images to DelU to be mutilated and placed as 
steps of his great mosque. He was succeeded by his son, 
who was deposed within six months for his vices, and his 
sister Bezia was raised to the throne. She was,” says the 
historian, endowed with every princely virtue, and those 
l9Se who sqrutimsed her actions most severely could find in her 
^^no&nltbatthat she was a woman.” Shemanagedtheaffidni 
of Uieempire with singular talent^ revisedthelawa, appeared 
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daily on the throne in the habit of a Sultan, and gave 
audience to all comers. But an Abyssinian slave had 
gained her favour and appointed to the command of 
me amy; the nobility were aggrieved, insurrections 
broke out, and she took the field against the rebels, but 
was taken prisoner and put to death after a reign of three 
years and a half. The two succeeding reigns were without 
events, and occupied only six years, when Nazir-ood-deen, 
a grandson of Altumsb, mounted the throne. The reign of 
this quiet and studious monarch extended to twenty years. 

He was remarkable for the simplicity of his habits, his 
frugality, and continence, and for the ro 3 ^al Mahomodan 
virtue of transcribing the Koran. The merit of all the im- 
portant events of his reign belongs to his great minister, 
Bulhun, the Turkish slave and son-in-law of Altumsli. 
Throughout this reign the provinces contiguous to the 
Indus wore constantly subjected to the mvages of the 
Moguls whom Jenghiz Khan had established in Central 
Asia, and twenty- five of the pnuces whom they had ex- 
pelled were hospitably entertained at the court of Delhi. 

He died without issue, and was succeeded by his minister, 
Bulhun, the groatCrttsta^esimm in the annals of the slave 
dynasty. lie was a prince of great energy and ability, but 
is represented by some historians as a monster of cruelty, 
by others as a model of perfection. During an insurrection 
in Memt ho is said to have put 100,000 to death, 
and the rebellion in Bengal was punished with such 
extreme severity as to constrain tlie ministers of religion 
to interpose. their infiuence to stay the savage execution of 
women ana children. On the other hand, he sot an 
example of the most rigid abstemiousness, and punished 
immorality with great rigour. His oou\*t was maintaiued 
on a scale of great magnificence, anil Mdoruerl with the 
presence of men of literjiiy genius, whom be attracted by 
his munificence; but he made it a ride to employ no 
Hindoos in iho public service. His accomplished sou, 
Prince Mahomed, the idol of the age, was sent to 1 ‘epol a 
renewed invasion of the Mt)guls. They were defeated, 1J7$ 
but the illustrious youth fell in the field, tmd with* him 
fjerisliod the hopes of the dynasty. Bulbun ivas succeeded 
by one of his grandsons, who was speedily supei-scded by 
another, and on his falling a victim to his deliaacikerics, a 
struggle for power arose between the Tartar inercoiiaries 
and tlic Afghan Ohiljies. Tfie Tartars wore cut to pieces, 
and tlio dynasty, which bt^gait in 1200 with the slav** 
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Kutub, terniinated in 1288, within three years of the death 
of the slave Bulban. 

The victorious Ghiljie, Feroze, then in his seventieth 
year, mounted the throne, and. assumed the title of Jellal* 
A.D. Dynoatyof ood-deen. Tho dynasty, whi ell lusted only thirty 
1288 tiie Qhiijiei. years, W’as rendered memorable by the extension 
of Mahomedan power over the Pceean. The rciprt^^ df 
Jellal-ood-deen was mark(‘d, except in on** instance, by ah 
injudicious lenity, wliieh lelaxed the whole frame of go-* 
vernment; the governors withheld tlieir tribute, and the 
roads were infested with banditti. In the fifth year of his 
reign, his nephew, AlJa-ood-deen, a man of gi*cat energy, 
violent ambition, and no scru]>les of conscience, projected 
a marauding ex])edition to the south. Avoiding all cum- 
munication with his uncle, he swept down across the 
Nerbudda with a body of 8,000 chosen horse, and suddenly 
presented himself before* the fortress of Dowlutabad. 
Neither the king nor any of ihe neighbouring Hindoo 
princes were prepared for resistance, and the town with all 
1294 its treasures fell a prey to the invader. The audacity of 
this adventure struck terror into the chiefs on the fine, 
and before they were prepared to encounter him be wa.s 
enabled to return, on the twenty-fifth day, without any 
interruption. This expedition revealed the wealth and 
the weakness of the Deccan to the Mahomedans, and 
paved the way for its subjugation. The aged emperor, 
then in his seventy-seventh year, was delighted to find bis 
nephew return in safety, laden with plunder and covered 
with glory. His ministers endeavoured to put him on his 
1296 guard against the ambitious designs of lus nephew, but 
the over-confident monarch was induced to cross the 
Ganges to welcome him, and at the first interview was 
treacherously assassinated by men placed in ambush in the 
tent. 

Alla-ood-deen hastened to Delhi, and put the two sons 
of his uncle to death and imprisoned their mother ; but he 
AiiA-ood- endeavoured to efiace the memory of these atro- 
cities by the just exercise of the power he had 
so nefariously acquired, and by the exhibition of games and 
^sstivities ; be was never able, however, to suppress his ar- 
bitrary temper, and his rci^, tbo^h long and glorious, was 
always disturbed by conspiracies, fie was imorant of letters 
when he ascended the thi*ono, but he ap^ied successfully 
to study, and surrounded himself with learned men, in 
whose society be took great pleasure.. His government 
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was stern and inflexible, but not unsniiod to the exigences 
of the time. The military operations of his reign, which 
extended to twenty^seven yei^ were divided between the 
north and south of India. Early in his reign he finally a.d. 
conquered Gnzerat, which had assumed independence, and 1297 
two years after obtained possession of the fortress of 
Binthimbore and then of Chittore, which brought the 
Rajpoots “ under the yoke of obedience.** His territories 
to the north-west of Delhi wore constantly disturbed by 
the inroads of the Moguls from Central Asia, and in 1298 
Kutlugh Elhan marched down from the Indus with an 
army of 200,000 men upon Delhi, which was crowded with 
fugitives till famine began to stare them in the face, when 1298 
Alla-ood-deen marched out and dispersed this vast host. 

The invasion was twice repeated, and as often repelled, 
and the emperor, to deter these inveterate enemies by a 
severe example, caused the heads of all his male prisoners 
to bo struck off and erected into a pillar at Delhi. 

His first expedition to the Deccan, when seated on the 
throne, was directed against Warungul, the ancient 
capital of Telingana, but it was not successful, jjjtpeajttona 
Three years later, a larger army was sent under to the 
the command of Malik Kafoor, a eunuch, once 
the slave, but now the favourite general of the emperor, 
and the object of envy to the nobles of the court. He 
overran the Mahratta country and recovered Dowlutabad, 
which had revolted. In the previous expedition against 130 I 
Ghizerat, the wife of the raja had fallen into the hands of 
the victors and was placed m the imperial liarem, where her 
singular beauty and her talents excited the admiration of 
the emperor. She had borne a daughter to her former 
husband, whose attractions were said to be equal to her own, 
and the generals were ordered diligently to seek her out. 

She was unexpectedly discovered and conveyed to Delhi, 
where she made such an impression on the king*s son that 
he married her; — at so early a period do we find inter- 
marriages between the Mahomedans and the Hindoos in 1309 
Vogue. In 1309, Kafoor ravaged the north of Telingana, 
and conquered Warungul. The next year he was sent 
with a large army down to the Carnatic, and reached the 
capital a&r a march of three months. The raja was 
defeated and made prisoner, and with him ended the 
Belial dynasty of the t)eccaD. Kafoor then ravaged the 
eastern provinces along the Coromandel coast down to the 
extreme limit of Llie peninsula, and, as a memorial of his itilf 
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Tiotories erected a mosque on the island of Barnuumm, 
'between the continent and the island of C^lon, oontigno|u 
to the magmdcent temple erected ages bemre in honour of 
Seeta, ^e wife of the hero of the Bi^yun. The Telue of 
the plunder he acquired in these expeditions was oalciilated 
historians deemed aober, at a hundred crores of rupees. 

In the decline of life Alla-ood«deeti exhibited an ix^ 


i312 &taated attachment to Elafoor, whose depravity equalled 
his talents, and a spirit of discontent spread 
SttSi throughout the provmces. His strength, both 
of body and mind, was impaired by constant in- 
dulgence, and the empire, which had been sus- 
tained by his energy, fell into a state of anarchy. Guzerat, 
Ohittore, and DeogW deserted their allegiance, and he sank 
1816 into the grave under a cloud of misfortunes. His con- 
quests were greater than had ever been achieved before in 
]i^a ; his internal administration was eminently sucoessfuli 
and the wealth and prosperity of the country were in- 
creased. His death became the signal for revolutions. 


The infamous Elafoor seized upon the regency and put out 
the eyes of the two sons of his benefactor. The nobles of 
the court, however, caused him to be put to death, and 
placed the deceased emperor’s third son upon the throne, 
who lost no time in putting the instruments of his deva- 
tion to death, and extinguishing the sight of his youngest 
brother. He reconquered some of the provinces which 
had revolted, but on his return to the capital gave him- 
self up to the most dep;rading vices, while his favourite, 
EhosroQ, a converted Hmdoo, undertook an expedition to 


the Deccan and ravaged the maritime province of Malabar, 
which S[afoor had spared. Ebosroo returned to Delhi 
laden with booiy, assassinated his master, and usurped the 
throne, and then proceeded to massacre the royal family ; 
but Ghazeo Toghluk, the governor of the Punjab, marched 
on Delhi with &e veteran troops of the marches, disciplined 
1882 by constant conflicts with the Moguls, and put an end to 
the reign and life of the monster. 
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SECTION in- 

mX DTNASTT OV TOOHLUK TO THE MOGUL UTMASTT. 

Ghazse Toqhluk was desirous of plaoinff some scion of the a*o. 
royal bouse upon the throne, but the &mily had been ex« 
terminated daring the recent convulsions, and giuum 
he yielded to the wishes of the nobles and Tpghiuk. 
people to accept it himself. His father was originalljfr a 
slave of the emperor Bulbun, but raised himself to high 
honour by his abilities. His reign, which lasted only four 
years, was as commendable as his accession had been 
blameless. Bengal had prospered for forty years under 
the vioeroyalty of Kurrah, the sun of the emperor Bulbun, 
and aa charges had been brought against him, Ghasee 
Toghluk investigated them in person, and, finding them 
groundless, confirmed him in government; and the 
native historian illustrates the mutations of fortune at this 
period by the remark that it was the son of the father's 
slave who granted the royal umbrella to his son. An ez» 
pedition was sent into Telingana ; the capital, Warungul, 
was captured, and the Hindoo dynasty which had fiiourished 
there for two centuries and a half Itecame extinct. Jona 
Khan, the son of the emperor, on his return from this 
campaign, gave an entertainment to his father in a magnifo 
cent pavilion which fell unexpectedly, but not accidentally, 
and omshed him to death. 

Jona Khan, who ascended the throne and assumed the t* S6 
title of Mahomed Toghluk, is one of the most extraordinary 
characters in the l£irhomedan history of India 
— a singular oompound of opposite qualities. TogmS; 

He was the most acoomplish<i^ sovereign of ***»^*s**««a 
the age, skilled in every science, and versed even in Greek 
philosophy; the liberal patron of learning, temperate to the 
verge of asceticism, and distinguished in the field ij bm 
gellaniiy and military skill. But all these virtues were 
neutraliaed by such perversity of disposition and Sueh 
paroxysms tyranny os to renoer him the olgectof generd 
exeoration. It was the intoxiodmn of absolute poww which 
led hfan to acts bordering on insanity. He began reign 
by odsnpletiiig the reduction of the Deccan ; he eixten<fod 
tm limits of die empire beyond any of his predecessors, and 
brought the remotest districts into as order tm those 

D 
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azonnd DeM; yei^ before bis death the whole of the 
Dec^ was lost to the oro^ by his follies. He 
tofSnto. assembled a large army for the conquest of 
A.B. Persia, but^ after exhausting his resources, the troops de« 
182*6 sorted for want of pay, and became the terror of his own 
suljects. To replenish his treasu^ he resolved to march ; 
into China and levy contributions in that remote region, { 
but the army of 100,000 men which he sent across the \ 
snowy range, after encountering incredible hardships, was \ 
all but exterminated by the Chinese and the exasperated 
highlanders, and the few who escaped to tell the tale were 
butchered by his own orders. Hearing that the Chinese 
had a ]^per currency in use, he determined to introduce it 
into his dominions, to the min of thousands and the 
general derangement of commerce. His exactions drove 
the husbandmen into the woods, and filled the country with 
banditti. By way of revenge he surrounded a large tract 
of territory with his troops, and driving the wretched in- 
habitants into the centre, slaughtered them with all the 
1888 oiuuige of brutality of a battue. In 1338 he took the field 
rnniUL against his nephew, who had been driven into 
revolt, and the young prince was captured and flayed alive. 
On reaching Deoghur, he was so enchanted with the beauty 
of the situation and the mildness of the climate, that he 
resolved to make it the capital of the empire, and changed 
its name to Dowlntabad. He then ordered the inhabit^ts 
of Delhi to migrate to it, and thousands of men, women, 
and children were constrained to travel a distance of eight 
hundred miles ; but he planted the road with ^1-grown 
trees. The project of transplanting the metropolis failed, 
but not till it had inflicted incalcnlable misery on the 
people. At the same time, as if to mock the calamities of 
bis «Bnbject8, he erected a splendid mausoleum over the 
grave of a decayed tooth. 

These caprices and oppressions produced the usual har- 
vest of insurrections. The Afghans crossed the Indus and 
Dtanembtf. the Punjab, and when they retired the 

meatoftha Gukkers completed the desolation of the pro- 
1840 «“!**»• vince. Bengal revolted, and remained independent 
for two centuries. Two fugitives from Tehngana esta* 
blished a Hindoo kingdom near the Toombudra, with 
Beejannger for its capital. About the same time a de- 
scendant of the royal house of Telingana founded an in- 
dependent principality at Golconda ; and these two Hindoo 
1844 powers maintained a vigorous struggle for many years 
With the Mahomedan kin^oms which arose in the Deccan. 
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A still more important reyolutiozi wrested the remaining 
trovinoes south of the Nerbndda f^m the sceptre of 
Delhi. A large body of Moguls who had settled in Onserat 
raised the si^dard of revolt. The emperor proceeded 
against them with his usual vigour, gave up the cities of 
Surat and Cambay to plunder, and desolated the province 
as if it had been the possession of an enemy. The Moguls 
fled to the Deccan, and being joined by those whom the 
emperor^s oppressions had exasperated, took possession of 
Dowlutabad, where they proclaimed Ishmael Eban, an 
Afghan, king, and, after one reverse, established a new 
monarchy, bown in history as the Bahminee kingdom. 
Mahomed Toghluk died in Sinde after a reign of twenty.one 
years, leaving the throne of Delhi dispossessed of the whole 1861 
of the Deccan and of the province of Bengal. 

Mahomed Toghluk was succeeded by his son Feroze, 
whose reign extended to thirty-seven years, and though 
mild and beneficent, was by no means brilliant. 

He discoursed luxury by his own example, re- ^akandUi 
pealed vexa&us taxes, and abolished torture and 
mutilation. His ruling passion was architecture ; and the 
Mahomedan historian records with pride the erection of 
forty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty palaces, a hundred 
hospitals, a hundred public baths, a hundred and fifty 
bridges, and two hundred towns. But the noblest memorial 
of his reign was the canal he constructed between the 
source of the Ganges and the Sutlege, which bears his 
name, and keeps it firagrant in the recollection of posterity. 
After a reign of thirty-four years he abdicated the throue 
in fikvour of his son Mahomed Toghluk the second ; who 
gave himself up to indulgence, and constrained his &ther 1388 
to resume his power, but at the age of ninety, he resigned 
the sceptre to his grandson. During the next ten years 
the throne was occupied by four princes, two of whom held 
authority in the capital at the same time and for three 
years waged incessant war with each other. Hindostan 
fell a prey to anarchy ; four independent kingdoms were 1894 
carved out of the imperial dominions, and nothing remained 
to the crown of Delhi but the districts immediately around 
the capital. 

These kingdoms were all founded Jty the Mahomedan 
viceroys ; no effort was made by the Mndoos to take ad- 
vanta^ of the confusion of the times, and re- 

E ln their supremacy, and the ancient chiefs of ggadwa 
jpootana were the only depository of Hindoo 
B t 
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power in Hindostan. Of these kingdoxob two, Malwa and 
Chuerat, rose to great power and ezoinenoe ; while the two 
others, Candesh and Jonnpore, were of minor weight and 
more limited doratioD. Dilawur Khan of Ghore, the 
4 . 0 , vioeroj of lifalwa, who assumed indep^dence, established 
1401 his capital at Mandoo, fifteen miles north of the Nerbudda. 
Moznfier Ehan^ a Eajpoot converted to Mahomedanism, 
and like all converts, more especially in India, a virulent 
persecutor of his former creed, was sent by one of the 
feeble successors of Feroze Toghlnk to supersede the sns- 
pected governor of Guzcrat, and, seeing no power at Delhi 
1306 to enforce obedience, threw off the yoke of aUegiance. The 
viceroy of Candesh, which consists of the lower valley of 
the Taptee, followed his example, and formed a matri- 
monial alliance with the new king of Guzerat. Still nearer 
the capital, Khoja Jehan the vizier of Mahomed Toghluk the 
third, availed himself of the weakness of the throne, and 
assumed the royal umbrella,** in Jounpore. The empire 
iS94 of Delhi, distracted by these revolts, and shorn of its fairest 
provinces, fell an easy prey to the ruthless invader who 
was now advancing to despoil it of its wealth. 

The Ameer Timur, or Tamerlane, was bom in the 
neighbourhood of Samarcand, of a Turki family which had 
1398 been in the service of Jenghiz Khan. His lot was 

cast at a period when the decay of vigour in the 
governments in the east offered the fairest opportunity of 
conquest to any daring adventurer. He was raised to the 
throne of Samarcand at the age of thirty-four, and in a few 
Years prostrated every throne which stood in the way of 
his ambition, and became at once the scourge of Asia and 
the terror of Europe. He led the hordes of Tartary to the 
conquest of Persia, Khor^an and Transomana, of M^opo- 
^la and Georgia, and brought a portion of Bussia and 
Siberia under subjection. Having mastered the whole of 
Centr^ Asia, he sent his grandson to invade Tndia^ but as he 
met with more opposition than was expected, Timur him- 
self crossed the Indus at Attock, September 12, 1898, with 
ninety-two squadrons of horse, and advanced to Bhutnere, 
which was surrendered by the inhabitants on terms ; but^ 
by one of those mistakes which seemed always to occur in 
ms capitulations, they were put to the sword and the town 
burnt to the ground. Villages and towns were abandoned 
M he advanced, but on his arrival at Delhi, he found 
mmself encumbered with prisoners, and, acoordSng to the 
statement of the historians, which were douMess ex- 
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ameratedy be oaoBed 100,000 men to be maseaored in cold 
l£>od. A, battle wee fougbt under the walk of the capital, 
between the yeterans of Timur and the effeminate soldieni 
of the empire. The emperor Mahomed Toghlnk the third 
was defeated and fled to Ghizerat, and Timur entered the 
dij and caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. Dis- 
pntes, as might have been expected, arose tetween the 
citizens and bis ferocious soldiers, and the whole of the 
Mogul arm j was let loose on the devoted city. The inhabii- 
ants sold their liyes dearly, but their yalour was quenched 
in their blood. The scenes of horror defy all description; 
entire streets were choked up with the dying and the 
dead. For five days Timur remained a tranquil spectator 
of the plunder and conflagration of the city, while he cele- 
brated his victory by a magnificent feast. Having glutted 
his revenge and satiated his cupidity he proceeded to dl&t 
** Up to the divine Majesty his humble tribute of grateM 
** praise for his success, in the noble mosque of polished 
marble, erected Feroze on the bankjs of the Jun^” 

This whirlwind of aesolation lasted six months, and Timur 
recrossed the Indus in March 1399. Mahomed Toghluk re- 1S99 
turned to Delhi after the departure of Timur, and oontiiiued 
to exercise a precarious authority for twelve years, whan 
Khizir Khan, the governor of the Punjab, marched to 
Delhi, and extingui&ed the dynasty of the Toghluks, after 
it had subsisted ninety-one years. 

The dynasty established by Ehizir Khan which lasted uh 
only thirty-six years, is designated in Indian history the 
dynasty of the Syuds, as they claimed descent djiumucC* 
bom &e Prophet. The founder professed to be 
only the lieutenant of Timur, who had bestowed the 
government of the Punjab on him, and.oau8ed mon^ to be 
coined and prayers to be read in his xrnrne. His aaminia* 
tration, whicb was extended to nine years, was bosi^ciid 
to the distracted pro>'inc68, but, with the exception of his 
own province, he recovered none of the revolt^ distriots; 1491 
His son, Mobarik, was assassinated after a reign of 
thirteen years, in which no event of importance requires 
to be noM. Synd Mahomed who sncoeMed him Im the 
ihrone to his son Alla-ood-deen, during whose fteble reign 
the territory annexed to the crown was still fiatthsr xe* 
^oed till at length it extended twelve miles bom Delhi on 
one side and only one in another. In 14j$0 Bdoli Lodi 1440 
marched down to Delhi, end tbe emperor xesignsd itm 
empiy honours of rpjalfyto him witfaoat a imd re- 
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tired on a pension to Bndaon whero he passed ^ re- 
maining twenty-eight years of his Kfe in cnltiTating his 
garden. 

The grar.dfather of Beloli Lodi, the founder of this 
dynasty, was an Afghan, of the tribe of. Lodi, or Lohance, 
The dynasty engaged in the transport of merchandize^ in 
of Lodi. which he had amassed a fortune. He repaired to 
the court of Feroze Toghluk, and gradually rose to the 
government of Mooltan. He was not content with the 
4 , 3 >. narrow limits to which the imperial domains had been 
1891 reduced, but his chief object was the conquest of Jounpore, 
The king- which had become independent in 1394 by the 
domof revolt of Khoja Jehan. The Jounpore dynasty 
Jounpore. flourished for eighty-two years, under six sove- 
reigns, the most illustrious of whom, Ibrahim, occupied the 
throne for one half that period. Under his beneficent rule 
the country reached the summit of prosperity. Learned men 
from all parts of Asia were invited to has court, which 
was esteemed the most polished and illustrious in India. 
His capital was adorned with superb and massive edifices, 
the remains of which still excite our admiration. Not 
merely was it the rival of Delhi in magnificence, but the 
stren^h of the kingdom was so pre-eminent that the 
struggle between the emperor and the king was prolonged 
with varied success for twenty-eight years, during which 
Delhi was twice besieged by the arms of Jounpore. 
Hostilities were occasionally suspended by a hollow trace, 
U78 but they came to a final issue in 1478, when the last of the 
** kings of the east/’ as the dynasty was termed, fled to 
Bengal, and the kingdom was reannexed to the dominions 
of Delhi. Beloli Lodi succeeded in extending the terri- 
tories of the crown from the Jumna to the Himalaya^ and 
from the Indus to Benares ; and after a reign of thirty- 
eight years bequeathed the throne to his son Secunder, 
who added Baber to his conquests. But his administrsr 
tion, though otherwise just and equitable, was marked by 
the oppression of the Hindoos, whose pilmmages he pro- 
hibited, and whose temples he demolished in every direc- 
617 tion, erecting mosques with the materials. In 1517, 
Ibrahim, the third and'^the last of the line, succeeded to the 
crown, and alienated his nobles by his arrogance and 
hauteur to such a degree that his reign of nine years was a 
constant succession of revolts, which broke out in Behar, 
in Joimpore and in the Punjab, where the governor opened 
negotiations with Behar for the invasion of The 
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emperor’s own brother joined him at Oabnl. The success 
whi<di attended the ezpii^tion of the Moral will be nar- 
rated in a subsequent chapter. Having &ub reached the 
threshold of the period when the imperial throne was 
transferred to the last Mabomedan dynasty, under which 
it was gradually restored to its integrity, we turn back to 
the progress of events in Hindostan and in the Deccan 
when it was first dismembered. 

Candesh became independent about the year 1899, and 
was not reannexed to the empire till the reign of Akbar, 131®® 
two centuries after. It was a small principality, 
of no note in history, remarkable only for the 
fertility of its soil, and the prosperity or its people ; it was, 
moreover, always considered subordinate to its more 
powerful neighbour Ouzerat. The independence 
of Guzerat was established in 1396 by MozuflTer 1*®® 

Shah, and a succession of thirteen princes governed it for 
165 years, till .it expired in 1561. At the period of the 
revolt the province was of limited extent, consisting of the 
land lying between the mountains and the sea, but it wba 
enlarged by successive acquisitiohs. The great figure it 
makes in history is owing to the energy and ability of ita 
princes, the first of whom Mozuffer, the son of a Mjpoot 
convert, was constantly at war with the of Malwa, or 
with the raja of Edur, the most powerful Hindoo princi- 
pality in the north. His son Ahmed Shah reigned thirty- 1411 
eight years, and was likewise incessantly engaged in hosti- 
lities with his neighbours, but he brought the country into 
good order, and built the town of Ahmedabad, which he 
made his capital, and adorned with such a profusion of 
magnificent mosques, oaravanseras, and palaces, as to lead 
the Mabomedan historians to pronounce it the handsomest 
city in the world. The next two reigns, which extended to 
sixteen years, were occupied chiefly vdth struggles with 
Koombho, who was then building up a great Hindoo 
power in Rajpootana. Mahomed Shah, who ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen, shed a lustre on it for a 14®® 
period of more than half a century. The European 
travellers who visited his court formed the most extrava- 
gant ooncoptions of his power, and asserted that a portion 
of his diuly food consisted of mortal p(^ons with which 
his system became so impregnated that if a fly sat on him 
it fid! down dead. He was the original of the pietuxe 
drawn by the British poet of tibeprinoe of Cambay, * whose 
food was asp, and basilisk, and toad.^ But even without 
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(he poweiT of digesting poisons he was a most pxdssani 
prince. ‘ He oa^red Gernar« a Hindoo fortress renowned 
. for its antiquity and its strength. He overran Gntcb, de- 
* &ated an army cf Belooches, and annexed Sinde to his 
dominions. But the distinguishing feature of his reign 
was the navy he constructed, and the numerous na^ 
expeditions which he undertook. He cleared the coast of 
pirates, 'who are said to have fought twenty battles before 
they were subdued. His memorable conflict with the 
Asi>. Portuguese 'will be narrated in a future chapter. He was 
t5li succeeded by his son, Mozufier the second, whose reign of 
fourteen years consisted of constant campaigns against 
Malwa, and the renowned Rana Sanga of Rajpootana. 

The rapid di8af>))earance of two of his sons, in a single 
1626 year, opened the throne to his third son, Bahadoor Shah, 
Baiuuioor *vrho subdued the hereditary foe of his dynasty, 

sfamh. the Hindoo prince of £dur, and compelled the 

kings of Berar, Ahinednugur and Candesli to do him homage. 
His next exploit led to a more splendid result. The king 
of Malwa having pi’ovoked his hostility, he marched 
against him in conjunction ‘with bis ally. Knna Ssnga, cap- 
tured both his capital and his person, and annexed the 
1634 kingdom to his own territories. Soon after, the brother 
of the last emperor of Delhi of the Lodi family, which had 
been dispossessed by the Mogul Baber, sought an asylum 
at the court of Guzerat, and Bahadoor Shah supplied him 
with the means of raising an army, which was however 
defeated. Humayoon, then emperor of Delhi, incensed at 
this proceeding, marched down to Guzerat, expelled Baha- 
door, and took possession of the kingdom. But he was 
soon after recalled to defend his own throne against Shere 
Khan; dissensions broke out among his generals, and 
Bahadoor was enabled to recover his throne. After a 
reign of ten years he was drowned in the harbour of Diu, 
1686 as he left the vessel of the Portuguese admiral. The next 
sovereign was distracted for sixteen years by the factions 
of his chiefs. Two pageants were set np in succession by the 
courtiers, but they eventually partitioned the kingdom 
among themselves. At length, after nearly twenty years 
m convulsions, Akber put ain end to this state of anarchy 
^ annexing the kingdom to the thixme of Delhi, after it 
1678 had been alienated a hundred and seveit^-atx years 

Malwa l^me indenendent in 1401, under Dilawiir 
fiAt MUifi. who bequeathed the throne four years 

after to liis son Hooaein Ghore. His reii^ of 
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twmiy«fiTe years was passed in incessant wars with his 
neighhonrs. His son was assassinated by his minister, 
Manomed Elhan Qhiljie, who mounted the idirone, and 1486 
during a period of forty-seven years proved himself the 
ablest of the kings of Malwa. He appears to have had 
the unobstructed range of northern India, as we find him 
besieging Delhi, and establishing his son as governor of 
Ajmere. It was recorded of him that ‘ the tent was his 
house, and the battle-field his resting place.’ His son, 
Gheias-ood-deen, mounted the throne in 1482, and, having 1482 
invited hir. courtiers to a splendid entertainment, informed 
them that he had passed thirty-four years of his life in the 
field, fighting by the side of his gallant father, and that he 
was resolved to spend the remainder of his days in peace 
and enjoyment ; while therefore he retained the royal 
dignity, he should leave the management of public affairs to 
his son. The youth was proclaimed vizier, and the king 
retired to his seraglio, which he had stocked with 15,000 
of the most beautiful, women he could procure. In this 
female court the pomp and parade of royalty was striotty' 
maintained. The royal body-guard con sifted of 500 Tnrki 
maidens, arrayed in male attire, and of 500 Abyssinian 
maidens. Stiw^ to say, he was allowed to retain this 
pageantry for eighteen years, without any attempt at 
rehellion. , His son succeeded him in 1500 and his reign 
of twelve years was marked only by cruelty and sensuality. 
Mahmood, the last king, was assailed % the Bajpoots, 
and rescued by Bahadoor Shah, king of Guzerat ; but he 
was incapable of gratitude, and attacked his benefactor, 
who marched down to his capital in conjunction with the ICJ81 
Rajpoots, and extinguished the kingdom after a hundred 
and thirty years of independence. 

At the period of the first invasion of the Mahomedans in 
1001 , the Rajpoots appear to have been in possession of aU 
the governments in northern India; but, although 
th^ succumbed to the conquerors, they continued 
to maintain a spirit of independence under them respective 
chieftains in the table-land of Rajpootana, in the centre of 
Hmdostan. The most important of these chiefs was the 
rana of Oodypore, in his capital of Chittore. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the throne was filled 
by Bana Sanga, whose genius and valour raised it to the 
height of power. His anny consisted of 80,000 hewse and 
500 wat emhants ; and seven of superior rank and 
mte than a randred of inteior note attendi^ htt sthi^ 
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tiie field. The chiefs nexii in importance, the rajas of Jej- 
pore and Joudpore, or Marwar, served under his banner, 
and he was the acknowledged head of the Bajpoot tribes. 
The national historian dwells with pride on the eighteen 
battles he fought with Guzerat and Malwa. His geniuis 
oonsolidated the power of that gallant and chivalrouB race, 
and prepared it for the resistance which it was soon to offer 
to the Moguls, which, if it had been successful, would 
doubtless have restored the sovereignty of Hindcstan to the 
Hindoos. 

It has been stated that the oppressions of Mahomed 
Toghluk led to the establishment of an independent Ma- 
Aj). homedan government in the Deccan, by Hussun 

1847 minee Dunga, an Afghan, in 1347. Out of gratitude 
to his Hindoo patron, he took the additional 
title of Bahminee, by which the dynasty is known in 
history, and extended his authority over all the territories 
belonging to the crown of Delhi south of the Herbudda, 
with the exception of those included in the two Hindoo 
kingdoms of Beejanuger and Telingana. His son, who 
1888 succeeded him in 1858, commenced his reign by attacking 
the king of Telingana, from whom he obtained the sur- 
render of a throne, which, with the jewels he added to it, 
was valued at four crores. In a drunken revel he offered 
an insult to the king of Beejanuger, who attacked the 
town of Moodgul, and put the inhabitants to the sword. 
Mahomed, the king, swore that food and sleep should be 
unlawful to him till he had propitiated the martyrs of 
Moodgul by the slaughter of 100,000 infidels. He entered 
the raja’s territories, and ravaged them without mercy ; 
and having, as he supposed, completed his vow, granted 
him honourable terms, and on his return devoted his 
attention to the improvement of his country. AftOir a 
reign of seventeen years he left the crown to his son, but 
he WM murdered by his uncle. Feroze, the son of the 
1897 assassin, mounted the throne in 1397, and his reign, 
together with that of his brother, which extended over 
thirty-seven years, are considered the palmy days of the 
dynasty. He made twenty-four campaigns, and carried 
fire and sword through the length and breadth of the 
Carnatic. At the same time, he was an eminent patron of 
hteratore. He likewise established a mercantile 
and instructed his commanders to bring the most learned 
nro and the handsomest women from every port they 
▼isitea. His seraglio is said to have oontebed beauties 
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ftosL tiiirtedn different countries, and the historians affirm 
that he was able to converse with each one in her own 
tongue. He likewise made a point of copying sixteen 
pages of the Koran daily. Towards the close of his reign 
he attacked the raja of Beejannger, and was totally de- 
feated, when the mnmphant Hmdoos retaliated on him 
for the destruction of their temples, by the demolition of 
his mosques. His brother, Ahmed Shah, in his tom 
defeated the Hindoos, and pursued them wiih unrelenting 
severity from day to day, not pausing till the number ot 
the slain was reported to have reached 20,000. We pass 
on to the last monarch of the dynasty. Mahomed Shah, 
who was placed on the throne at the age of nine, was 
affectionately nurtured by his minister MiSiomed Gawan, a.» 
the most eminent general and statesman of the age, through 146t 
whose energetic efforts the kingdom reached its great^t 
limits, and was extended from the Malabar to the Coromandel 
coast, and from the Nerbudda to the Kistna. His in- 
ternal administration was equally successfiil, and the 
prosperity of the country rose' to its highest measure. 

The envious courtiers succeeded, however, in alienating 
the king from the man to whom he was under these obli- 
gations, and in a fit of drunken revelry, he ordered him to 
be put to death. Gawan was then in his seveniy-eighth 
year, and he knelt down with his face towards Mecca, and 
received the fotal blow. Though he had held high office 
under five kings, he died in gracoful poverty. The king 
himself became a prey to remurse, and died within a 
twelve month. It is unnecessary to pi rsue the history of 
this dynasty ; Mahomed Shah, his son, ascended the throne 
in 1482, and lived on, though he cannot be said to have 
reigned, for thirty-seven years. The kingdom crumbled 
away as governor after TOvemor revolted, and was at 
length resolved into five independent sovereigntieB. 

1. Adil Sh^ the adopted son of Mahomed Gawan, 1489 
founded the kingdom of Beejapore and the Adil Shahee 
dynasty in 1489, which retained its independence 

for one hundred and ninety-seven years, until it mde&t 
was absorbed by Aurungzebe in 1686. BngdwML 

2. Hussun Bheiry, who instigated the murder of 1490 
homed Gawan, was executed by order of his master, and 

his son Ahmed Nizam raised the standard of revolt in 
1487, at Abmednugur, where he established the Nisam 
Shalm dymsiy, wfaidh continued fior one hundred and fifty 
years, till it was subverted by Shah Jehan in 1687. 
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A , ifc, 8. Lnad-ooUmoolk made himeelf independent at Benur 
1484 in 1484, and commenced the Imad Shahee dmaety, winch 
was exting^hed at the end of ninety yean by the king of 
Ahmednngnr in 1574. 

4. Eoolee Eoofnb, a Turkoman, who rose to be ^yemor 
1618 of Golconda, established his independence Ihere in 1512, 

under the name of the Kootiib Shahee dynasty, which sub* 
sisted for a hundred ahd seventy five years, and was ex 
tmgQished by Aurungzebe in 1687. 

5. Ahmed Bereed, who was appointed minister on the 
1498 murder of Mahomed Gawan, gradually absorbed all the 

power of the state, and erect^ what remained of its do- 
, mains into an independent state at Beder. It was of 
limited extent, and ^e period of its extinction is uncertain. 

This partition of the Deccan among five independent 
sovereigns who were constantly at war with each other, or 
with the Hindoo monarchs, subjected the wretched country 
to perpetual desolation ; but there can be little advantage 
to the reader in wading through a long succession of sieges 
and battles, and encumbering the memory with a string of 
names and dates of no interest. The salient events of this 
long period of anarchy will come up in the history of the 
Ifogol empire, in which they were eventually absorbed 
after more than a century and a half of confiicL 


SECTION nr. 

THS HOOUL DTHTASTT — BABER — HUHATOON — AKBAB. 

1688 Iv the month of April 1526 Sultan Baber captured Delhi, 
and established the Mogul dynasly, which continued to 
TteXogni fiourish with only one interruption, and with 
increwing lustre, for a hundred and eighty years, 
under a succession, unprecedented in Indian history, of six 
sovereigns, distinguish by their gallantry in the field, 
and, with one exception, by their abmty in the cabinet. 

Baber, the ^th in descent from Timur, was the son 
of Sheikh Mirsa, the ruler of Ferghana on tne upper 
Jaxartes. His mother was a descendant of 
dhis Khan, and he inherited the spirit of enter- 
prise whi^ distinguished both his renowh anoestort, 
and at the early age of fifteen commenced that adventuroas 
eareer which he pursued without mtermiasioii fer thirty* 
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Bve years. His first campaign was directed against tl:^ 
city of Samarkand, tlie capital of Timur and the metropolis 
of Transoxiaaa, but though he captured it three times, he 
was as often expelled from it. For eight years he was 
engaged in a series of perilous and romantic enterprizes, 
and experienced vicissitudes of fortune which would have 
crushed an ordinary mortal* but which only seemed to give 
&esh vigour to his buoyant spirit. In the year 1504, see- 
ing little prospect of success in his native province, he 
se^d the city of Oabul, of which he retained posses- 
sion for tweniy-two years, incessantly employed in defend- 
ing or enlarging his dominions. His greatest peril arose 
firom the progress of the Uzbeks, a tribe of ferocious Turks 
and Tartws, then swarming from their native hive, whose 
leader, Sharbek, had swept the posterity of Timur from 
Khorasan and Transoxiana. In his march towards the 
Indus the Uzbek captured Candahar, and threatened 
Gabul, and would probably have extinguished the hopes 
and the ambition of Baber had he not been recalled to 
resist the hostility of Ishmael Shah, who had recently 
founded the dynasty of the Sophis in Persia. The Uzbek 
chief was routed and slain, but the footing which his tribe 
obtained in Transoxiana they retain wim vigour to this 
day. Baber, who had again occupied Samarcand, and had 
been again expelled from it, now turned his attention to 
India, where the imbecility and the unpopularity of the 
emperor, Ibrahim Lodi, ofibred an allurement too in 
strong for a descendant of Timur to resist. He 
was invited to invade it by men of infiuence who had been 
alienated from the emperor by his oppressions, and more 
particularly by his own brother, who sought refhge at 
Gabul. In the course of five yeai'.s, commencing with 1519 
he made five irruptions across the Indus, with alternate 
success and disappointment. In 1526 he undertook his last 
and crowning expedition, with an army not exceeding 12,000 
men, but, though a heterogeneous mixture of mercenaries, 
they were all veterans, disciplined in many fields* The des- 
tiny of India was decided qn the field of Paniput, where ^e 
emperor Ibrahim encountered him with, it is said, 100,000 
troops and 1000 elephants, and was totally discomfited and iSS6 
fell. Delhi opened her gates to the conqueror, and in May 
1526 he vaulted into the vacant throne. But Delhi had 
long ceased to be the capital and ihe mistreas of sfestoot 
India. The great Mi^iomedan empire which, in 
the early days of Mahomed Toghl^, embraced the whole 
ooutinent, h^ been broken up a oentuxy aud a half before 
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hy liis extravagances, and tiiie victory of Baber only nve 
bim possession of the districts to the north-west the 
capital, and a strip of territory extending along the banks 
of the Jumna down to Agra. The various provinces were 
in the hands of independent rulers. In the southern 
extremity of India the great Hindoo monarchy of Be^ja* 
nuger was lord of the ascendant. Farther north lay 
another Hindoo principality, and the territories of the 
five kingdoms recently formed on the dissolution of the 
Bahminee monarchy. Gnzerat was governed by a wnd 
youth who had recently absorbed Malwa. Bengid, in- 
cluding Bebar, was ruled by an Afghan king. Orissa 
still in possession of its ancient Hindoo dynasty, and in 
northern India Bana Ssnga had consolidated Hindoo 
sovereignty in Bajpuotana, and was at this time the most 
powerful ruler north of the Nerbudda. 

Bana Sanga, elated by the success he had recently ob- 
tained over the king of Malwa in conjunction with the 
Baber’ivic- Guzerat, espoused the cause of the 

toy over the dethroned family of Lodi. All the Bajpoot 
Bajpoote. princes ranged themselves under his banner, 
and he advanced with 100,000 men, the flower of the 

A.B. Bajpoot chivalry, to drive Baber back across the Indus. In 

1627 the first engagement at Biana, Baber experienced a very 
disastrous defeat ; some of his officers and men deserted 
their colours, others went over to the enemy, and all 
were disheartened, but he did not allow himself to despair. 
He states, in his interesting memoirs, that he repented of 
his sins, and determined to reform his life, that he for- 
swore the use of wine, melted down his silver and gold 
goblets, and determined to live like a true Moosulman and 
cultivate his beard. His enthusiasm reanimated his troops, 
and in the engagement to which he led them, he obtained 
a splendid victory which completely crippled and humbled 

1628 the Bajpoot power. The next year he attacked and 
mastered Chandere^ a Bajpoot fortress hitherto deemed 
impregnable ; and in the succeeding year recovered Qnde 
and northern Behar, and chastised the king of Bengal. 
But his constitution, which had been impaired by early 
indulgencea, was worn out by these exertions in an uncon- 

1630 genial climate, and he died at Agra in 16S0, at the age of 
Hii death interred at Cabal, in a beautiful 

chanu}. spot he had selected for his grave, the simple and 
chaste monument erected over which has eoii- 
tinued to attract the admiration of three centuries. Ifo 
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Mahomedaxi prince in India is lieldin higliefr egtamArinn 
than Baber. His career exhibited all that 
of adventsre of which nations are always proud. His 
personal courage bordered on rashness ; his ^(studliy appears 
fabnloas ; for iJiiriy-eight years, as he records, he had never 
kept the f^ast of ^mzan twice in the same place. But he 
was rather a valorous soldier than a great general, and 
lost almost as many battles as he w on, but he never lost 
heart, and was as buoyant after a defeat as after a victory. 
Amidst all the bustle of war he found leisure for the culti- 
vation of literature, and his poetry has been not a little 
3bdmired. There is no Indian prince with whose individual 
character and tastes and feelings we are so familiar ; and 
this is owing to his interesting autobiography, in which 
he records his transgressions with so much candour, and 
his repentance with so much sincerity, and his friendships 
with such warmth, that the reader is led involuntarily to 
regard him as a personal friend. ^, 0 . 

Humayoon succeeded his father in 1580, at the age of 1680 
twenty-six, and the first act of his reign displayed the 
weakness of his character. His brother Camran, 
the governor of Cabul and Candahar, refused to 
acknowledge his authority, but he resigned those provinces 
to him— adding thereto the Punjab — and thus deprived 
himself of the means of recruiting his army with the hardy 
mountaineers of Afghanistan, and, as Baber’s veterans 
died out, was obliged to depend on those whom he could 
enlist from his half-subdued subjects in India. In the 
third year of his reign he was involved in hostilities with 
Bahadoor ..Shah, the wild king of G-uzerat, who had fiir- 
nished the dethroned family of Lodi with the means of IWU 
assailing him. Bahadoor was defeated, and obliged to take 
refuge at the land’s-end of Din, and the whole province 
was occupied by the Mogul troops. Humayoon then pro- 
ceeded against Ghumpanere, a fortress likewise considered 
impregnable, but with 300 troops he climbed a perpen- 
dicular rook by means of spikes driven into it, and cap- 
tured it at once. He was immediately after recalled to 
Agra to arrest the progress of Shere Khan, but was defeated 
and expelled fix>m India after a reign of ten years, and a 
new dynasty mounted the throne. 

SbeT^ Kh an was an Afghan of noble parentage, bom 
at Sasseram, in Behar, where his father held a 
ja^r under the governor. He enlisted as a 
private soldier under the revolted vice)X)y of 
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Jounpore, but onltivated his xnixid with mat 

educated himself for a future career oi amUtion. A 
long series of adventures, ended in his obtaining pbsses- 
sion of Behar, and invading Bengal, and it was to oppose 
15*86 his alarming progress that Humajoon was recalled from 
Qiizerat. He marched down upon him, but wasted six 
months in the siege of Ghunar, which was at length cap| 
tured by the powerful artiliery of Humayoon manned by 
Portuguese gunners and directed by Boomy Elhan, a Turin 
of Constantinople, whom he had brought with him from\ 
Guzerat. Meanwhile Shere Elhan had defeated the king \ 
of Bengal and captured Gour, but not deeming himself 
sufficiently strong to resist the imperial troops he retired 
to the mountain region of Behar and deposited his frmily 
and his treasures in the stronger fortress of Bhotas. 
1588 The emperor took possession of Gour, but when the rains 
set in, ^e delta of the Ganges became a sheet of water, 
and his army was isolated and decimated by sickness and 
desertion. Shere Elhan then issued from his ffistnesses, 
took possession of Behar and Benares, recovered Ghunar, 
and pushed his detachments np to Cnnonge. Humayoon 
was obliged to retreat towards his capital, bat was inter- 
cepted and defeated, and Shere Khan assumed the im^ 
DflfMtof penal title. Humayoon at length reached Agm 
Hnsuyoon. after his defeat, and employed eight months in 
recruiting his force, w^e his rival was employed in 
organising the provinces he had conquered. The two 
armies met at Qunauge, where the emperor experienced a 
second and more fatal defeat, and fled first to Delhi, and 
7540 then to Lahore ; thus at the end of fourteen years, the 
power which the energy and perseverance of Baber had 
established was subverted, and scarcely a vestige of Mogul 
sovereignty remained in India, while the throne of Ddhi 
reverted to the Afghans. Humayoon fled to Sinde and 
was €^aged for eighteen months in fruitless negotiations 
with its cldefs. He then threw himself on the kindness of 
the Bajpoot prince of Marwar, but was rudely repulsed 
from his court and pursued with an armed force oy his s oi l. 
The wretehed emperor, after snflering incredible hardships 
in crossing the desert, at length snooeeded in reaidiing 
Agi is mot e with only seven mounted attendants ; and there 
his queen, who had nobly shared with him the torments of 
the journey, gave birth to a son, afterwards the illnstrions 
1548 Akbar, After another series of reverses, he Quitted Twiljii. 
and repaired to Candahar. 
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Swr. IV.] DYNASTY OF SHH9F SHAH 

{ Leavixiff Hmnayocm aorosa tibie Indu8> we tom to the iji. 
career of Shore Shah, who mounted the throne and esta* 1540 
bliahed a new dynasty, which however did not 
last more than sixteen years. In 1542 he con- 
quered the province of Malwa, and reduced the great 
fortress of Baiseen, of boundless antiquity. Here his repu- 
tation was tarnished by the only stain ever attached to it. 

The garrison capitulated on terms, but the Mahomedan 
dootora assured him that, according to the doctrines of the 
Koran, no faith was to be kept with unbelievers, and they 
were slain to a man. In 1544 he invaded Marwar, which was 1 644 
defended by 50,000 Rajpoots, and he was exposed to such 
peril, that, in allusion to the barrenness of the countzy, he 
exclaimed that *‘he had nearly lost the empire for a 
^‘handfol of millet.’* Soon after, the capture of Chittore 
placed Rajpootana at his feet, and he then ])roceeded to 
attack Qallinger, an ancient and strong fort in Bundlecund, 
but was killed by the explosion of a magazine. The five 
years of his reign form the most brilliant period in native 1545 
history. He was equally qualified for the duties of war 
and of peace — a consummate general, and a liberal and 
enlightened statesman. Though incessantly engaged in the 
fiel^ he reformed every branch of the Qixi]ja4i|i^Qistration ; 
and of his institutions it is sufficient to say that they 
became the model of those of Akbar. He constructed a 
grand trunk road, lined with trees, from Bengal to the 
banks of the Indus, erected caravanseries, and excavated 
wells for the convenience of travellers ; he was, moreover, 
the first prince to establish a mounted post. Hib second 
son Sfilim, after quelling a dangerous rebellion, was enabled 
to enjoy the throne in peace for nine years, indulging his 
heremtary taste for architecture. It was the profligacy of 
his brother and successor, known in history as Adili, which 
at length extinguished this short-lived dynasty. Having 
exhausted the treasury, he began to resume the estates of 
his Patan nobles, who wont one by one into rebellion, and 
established five independent authorities, and nothing was 1644 
at length left to the crown but the districts immediately ' 
around Delhi. > 

To turn to the career of Humayoon. He proceeded from 
India to Candahar, but was driven from it by the hostility of 
his brother, and constrained to seek refuge at the Regtontioa 
court of Persia, where he was subject to all the mor- Hunift- 
tifioations a capricious despot could inflict. He was 
even constrained to undergo the indignity of putting on the 
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AA red cap of the Persians, and it was ^^prodaimed 

1544 ii by a triumpbal flourish item the iaug’s band.’* After re- 
peated importunity, he was famished with 14,000 horse for 
the conquest of Afghanistan, but only on condition of 
ceding the frontier provinces to the king. Candahar was cap- 
tured after a siege of five months, and made oyer to the 
Persian prince who had accompanied him to receive posses- 
sion of it. On his death Humayoon put a large portion \ 
of the Persian garrison to the sword — an act of perfidy which 
has left an indelible blot on his memory. Bte then marched 
to Cabul, and after various severe struggles succeeded in 
1658 wresting it from his brothers, one of whom he deprived of 
sight, with excmciating torture. The increasing confusion 
in India led him to make a bold stroke to recover his 
throne. He crossed the Indus and encountered the for- 
midable army of Secunder Soor, who had seized the 
Punjab on the dissolution of the imperial authority, and 
gained a complete victory. It was in this battle that the 
young Akbar earned his spurs. Humayoon hastened to 
Delhi, and remounted the tnrone which he had lost fifteen 
1686 before, but was not destined, to enjoy it long. Six 
months afterwards, while descending the steps of his 
library, he heard the muezzin’s call to prayer, and, as 
usual, stopped to repeat the creed, and then sat down ; but 
on endeavouring to rise, the stafr on which he leaned 
slipped over the polished steps, and he fell headlong over 
1856 parapet, and expired within four days, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and, including the period of his 
exile, the twenty. sixth year of his reign. 

Akbar, the pride and ornament of the Mogul dynasty, 
was only thirteen years and three months of age when he 
AkWi "w-as called to the throne, which he adorned by his 
years, genius for fifty years. He was contemporary with 
Queen Elizabeth, his reign having begun two years before, 
and ended two years after hers. The administration was 
managed during his minority by Byram K!han, a Turko- 
man, the companion of Humayoon in all the vicissitudes of 
his career, and an eminent statesman and general, but 
austere, arrogant, and exceptionally bigoted. Hraciu, one of 
the greatest commanders of the age, and, though a Hindoo, 
most loyal to the deposed emperor Adili, on hearing 
of the death of Humayoon, deposited his master at Ghunar, 
and moved up to the capital with 100,000 men. Agra and 
^Ihi opened their gates to him, and the ministers of 
Akbar entreated him to abandon India, and retire to 
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A%liazuBta&; but Byram adyiaed aa immediate and Tigo- 
roits attack, and Akbar supported bis opinion. Tbe two 
armies met at Paniput^ and the destiny of India was again 
decided on that memorable field. Hemu was completely iSM 
defeated, and conducted bleeding into the presence of the 
young monarch. Byiam urged him to secure the religious 
merit of slaying an infidel, but he refused to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a gallant and now helpless foe, 
and Byr^ struck off the hes^ of the captive with one stroke 
of his scimitar. It was the military t^ent and the ener^ 
of Byram which had seated the Moguls again on the 
throne, and maintained Akbar’s power ; but the minister 
had grown too big for a subject, and for four years after 
his accession Akbar felt himself to be a cipher in his own 
court. Such bondage was intolerable to a high-spirited 
prince, and, at the age of eighteen, he resolved to emanci- 
pate h^self from it. While out, therefore, on a hunting 
party, he suddenly returned to Delhi without his minister, 
and issued a proclamation, announcing that he had taken 
the government into his own hands, and that no orders 
were to be obeyed which did not issue from himself. 
Byram felt that his power was waxiing, and retired to 
Nagore, giving out that he was going on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, not without the hope of being reinstated, but 
Akbar sent him a message dismissing him from all his 
offices. He immediately went into revolt, and having raised 
an army, attempted an invasion of the Punjab, but was 
defeated and captured. As he entered the royal pre- 
sence with his turban humbly cast around l:is neck, and 
threw himself at the feet of the prince he had cherished 
from the cradle, Akbar hastened to raise him, seated him 
on his right hand, and, after investing him with a robe of 
honour, offered him his choice of any post in the empire. 

Bb preferred a retreat to Mecca, but was assassinated on 
the route by an Afghan, whose father he had put to 
death. 

Akbar was now his own master at the am of eighteen, imo 
B om amidst hardships, and trained up in a^ersil^, he was 
beset with difficulties which would have broken a Akbai't 
mirit of less energy. Of all the Mahomedan diUKmuak. 
dynasties which had ruled India, that of the Mo^le was 
the weakest. It was not connected with any large and 
powerful tribe beyond the Indus, ready to ^vance and 
support the asoendency of its fellow-countrymen in India. 

His army waa a ooUeotion of mercenaries drawn to his 

as 
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A«i>« gtandard feom the variooa conntriefl of Central Asia by the 

1660 i|0pe of plunder. His officers were a band of adYentnxeni 
^ bowd to him by no ties of hereditary loyalty, and more 
disposed to carve out principalities for themselves than to 
bnudup a Mogul empire. Before he could attempt to 
recover the dominions of the ciown, it was necessary for 
to establish his authority over his own chiefs, and for 
seven years he was eug^ed in crushing their revolts. In 
the first year of his reign, his territories were confined to 
the Punjab and the districts around Agra and Delhi, but he 
gradually recovered Ajmere, Gwalior and Oude. The son of 
the late emperor Adili made an attempt to recover bis throne; 
be was defeated by S^emaOLJSbah, but the general, despising 
the youth of his sovereign, withheld the royal share of 
the booty, and Akbar was obliged to take the field against 
bim. Kh an, another general, was sent to expel the 

Afghans fri)m Malwa; but, after defeating them, kept the 
fruits of the victory to himself. Akbar marched against 
but consented to* accept his subxnission, and he re- 
quited this lenity by stabbing the vizier while at prayer 
in a chamber adjoining that occupied by the emperor, who 
thereupon ordered him to be thrown headlong, into the 
Jumna. Soon after, Abdoolla ELhan, a haughty Uzbek, 
who had been received with a host of his countrymen into 
the Mogul service, “ withdrew his neck from the yoke of 
“ obedience,” but Akbar came down upon him with prompti- 
tude, and constrained him to fly to Guzerat. Great dis- 
satisfaction was thereby created among the Uzbek officers, 
and a treasonable confederacy was organised in the 
army. One of their number, Aaof Jah, was sent to sub- 
jugate the little Hindoo principality of Gurra, on the 
Nerbudda, near Jubbulpore, then governed by the Princess 
DootgaiEXitee, who was no less renowped for her valour 
than for her beauiy. She commanded her army in person, 
and maintained the conflict with a noble heroism, tfil she 
1564 received a wound in her eye. The troops, missing her 
presence, be^n to give way, when, to avoid falling into 
the hands of the enemy, ime seized the stiletto of the 
elephant driver, and plunged it ’ into her bosom. Her 
martial exploits are still a favourite theme with the bards 
of the Deccan. The principality was conqumed by Aaof 
Jah, but he appropriated the largest share of the rich 
booty to his own use, and then joined the confederacy', 
whiiffi now embraced the most considerable of Akbar’s 
generals. His danger was extreme ; it was so less thas a 
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sianiggle for HbB throne, and the gneqjjpn jbA iaana VIS, 
yshgmsr the empire should be Uzbek or Mognl. 

His detBchments were reputedly defeated, but Uibekoon. 
he maintained the conflict with unflinching reso- 
lution for two years. At this critioal jupctiire he was 
obliged to quit the pursuit of the Uzbdbs, m consequence of 
the ]!evolt of ^his brother, to whom he had entrusted the 
goyemment of the Punjab. It was at once crushed, but 
on his return to the south he found that the revolted 
generals had taken possession of Allahabad and Oude, and 
were preparing to march on the capital. Though the 
rains had set in, when military operations are. usually 
suspended in India, he did not hesitate to take the field 
agamst them, and, by bis promptitude and vigour, suc- 
ceeded at length in breaking up the confederacy. He had 
now subdued all his adversaries by his valour, or bm 
clemency, and, at the age of twenty-five, he had the happi- 
ness of seeing his authority completely established over all 
the revolted provinces. 

With a spirit of liberality foreign^to preceding conqpero^ 
Baber determined to strengthen his tibrone by matnmonial 
alliances with the Hindoos. Humayoon had KatrioMiiiai 
espoused the daughter of the raja of Jeypore, 

Akbar bad likewise married two Bajpoot prin- Uajpoon. 
oesses, and bis son had followed his example. OfGloes of 
smt dignity and responsibility were conferred on these 
ufindoo princes, and they took a pride in these imperial 
aOiances. But the orthodox house of Ghittore, wrap^M up 
in its religious exclusiveness and hauteur, disdained every 
such oonnecfcion, and excommunicated those who had 
adopted them. The raja had given encouragement to the 
king of Malwa, and Akbar was determined to Attaok«c 
chastise him. The throne was at the time ctuttoia 


occupied by Oody the degenerate son of tiie ifios- 

triouB Bana Su nga. He took refuge in the hills on tlm 
approach of the Mogul troops, and left the defence of his 
capital to the Rajpoot chief of Bednore, esteemed 

fay his countrymen bravest of the brave. The si^ge IM 
was protracted by bis skill and valour, but be was killed 
bya bolt from the bow of Akber. His death deprived the 
ourieon of all confidence, and thej devoted Ihemaelvee to 
death witk the aooBstonied solemnitieB. The women th»w 


themadvee on tite fiomeial pjxe of Ihe ehie^ and lha matt 
Tuhad leddeasly on the watqiona of tiba Hbgnk, and 
perisbad to the number of 8,000. 
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^ Akbar*B next enterprise was of greater magnitude. 

” The kingdom of Guzerat, enlarged hj the conquests of 
Conquest of Shah, had been a prey to faction 

since his death in 1537, and four weak and 
profligate princes had occupied the throne in thirty-five 
years. ^EltunadLJ^ian, once a Hindoo slave, who managed 
the government for Mozufler the third, seeing no oilier 
mode of terminating the distractions of the country, in- 
vited Akbar to take possession of it, and he proceed^ to 
Patan, where that feeble monarch resigned the sceptre to 
i572 him, and Guzerat was again annexed to the crown of Delhi, 
after two centuries and a half of independence. But no 
sooner had he returned to his capital with the bulk of his 
army, than a turbulent chief of the name of Mirza raised a 
new revolt, and the imperial general was reduced to 
extremities. The rains had set in, but Akluir was ready 
for action at all seasons. He immediately despatched 2,000 
cavalry, and followed them with 300 of his. own guards, 
marching 450 miles in nine days. The promptitude of his 
1673 movements confounded the rebels, and the subjugation of 
the province was rendered complete. 

The attention of Akbar had been directed to Bengal 
while he was engaged in Guzerat. Under the successor 
of Shere Shah, tlie Afghan governor of the pro- 
vince assumed independence, and four kings of 
his line reigned in Bengal during a period of thirty years, 
The last was assassinated soon after he ascended the throne, 
which was then seized by Soliman, an illustrious Afghan, 
who determined on the conquest of Orissa, which was 
elTected by his general, Kala-pahar. Soliman died in 1573, 
and was succeeded by D flp od triin.Ti ^ debauchee and a 
coward, who, considering himself a match for Akbar, ven- 
tured to attack a fort above Ghazeepore. Akbar oxtiered 
an army down for the conquest of the kingdom, and the 
king retired to Orissa, where he encountered the Mogul 
amy, and was defeated, but was allowed to retain the 
l^gdom as a feudatoiy. The next year, on the withdrawal 
of the imperial troops, he revolted, and was defeated. He 
fell in the action, and with him terminated t he last of 
1676 the Afghan kings of Bengal, which th^ had held for a 
period of two hundred and thirty-six years. The Mogul 
officem seized the jageers of the discomfited Afghans, but 
m being summoned tojAccount for the revenues, and to pro- 
duce the roll of the troops tb^ were l^und to 
they rose in a body, and 30,000 of Akbar’s finest cavalry 
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Appeared in arms against him. The new conquest was lost ^ 9 , 
for a time, and the spirit of disafiection was spreading 
through Onde In this emergency the emperor, finding 
it impossible to trust the fidelity of his Mogul officers, sent 
an army of Rajpoots under the celebrated raja, 
to reduce the province. He succeeded in giving a severe 
blow to the insurgents, but the war was protracted and the 
Afghans of Orissa took advantage of the confusion, and 
recovered their footing in the southern districts of Bengal 
The great Rajpoot, raja Man Si^, was then despatched to 
quell this formidable insurrection, but it was not before 
the year 1592, after a dozen engagements and sixteen years 1592 
ofconfiict, that the authority of the emperor was fully 
established in this province. 

Two years after the conquest of Bengal, the Idn^om of 
Orissa was added to the Mogul empire. Orissa nad foir 1578 
twenty centuries been considered the Holy Land oonqnart of 
of India, and the region of pilgrimage under 
three successive creeds. For more than seven centuries it 
was the depository of the sacred tooth of until 

that relic was removed to Ceylon. Then came the 
Hindoo dynasty of the Kesazis, who covered it with 
thousands of temples in honour of Segya. This was 
succeeded the dynasty of the Gunga-bungsas, who are 
believed to have come from the Oangetic province, and who 
assumed the title of Lords of the Elephant. Their do- 
minions covered 40,000 square miles, and extended 
the banks of the Hooghly to the banks of the Godavery. 
They gave the ascendency to the worship of Vishnoo, and 
although Jugema^, a form of that god, makes his first 
appearance in that land of religious merit early in the 
fourth century, it was under the auspices of this dynasfy 
that the ^ Lord of the World ’ attained that supreom homap 
throughout the continent which he still maintains. 'ThA 
first sovereign of the line was fourteen years in erecting 
the magnificent temple at Pooree, and the resources of the 
state were exhausted by a succession of princes, in ecolesi^ 
astical endowments and the support of brahmins. Inroads 
were occasionally made by thellahomedan rulers of B^gi^ 
but the Hindoo princ|B of Orissa contintied to m a i nt ai n 
their independence with great vigour tall the death, in 
1582, of the last able monarch of the Gangetio dymis^^ 
whieh was followed by a period of anarolq^ m twesty-fbor 
jvars, when Soliman, the king of Bengal, sent Ua 
B^^bk-paihar, to invade it. He was a Ixrslmim by bbth, bdt 
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had embraced the religion of the Prophet to obtain the 
huxtA of a princess of Gonr, and became the unrelenting 
oppreaaot of his former creed. He defeated the and 
with him ended the independence of this ancient and re* 
nowned kingdom. Ealarpahar persecuted the brahmins 
and confiscated the religious endowments which had accu* 
mulated during twenty generations of devout monarohsj 
He destroyed the idols and pulled down the temples to 
erect mosques with the materials, and he dug up the image! 
of Jugemath from the Ghilka lake, into whi'ch it had been\ 
thrown for safety, and conveying it to the banks of the \ 
Hooghly, committed it to the flames. According to popular \ 
rumour, the arms and legs of the idols dropped oflT the 
sound of his kettledrums. Upon the conquest of Bengal, 
the king Daood took refuge in Orissa, and was pursued by 
the generals of Akbar, and after more than one revolt, was 
slain, and Orissa became a province of the Mogul empire. 
Aai. A short time previous to this invasion of Bengal bv 
1660 Akbar, the ancient city of Gour, the metropoHs of Bengal, 
The dty depopulated and abandoned. It was adimr- 

qf Qonr. ably situated on the confines of Bengal and Bebar 
for the government of both provinces. It had been the 
capital of a hundred kings, who adorned it, more especially 
those of the Mahomedan creed, with massive and superb 
edifices. It extended along the banks of the river, and 
was defended from its encroachments by a stone embank* 

I ment, said to have been fifteen miles in length. This 
magnificent city, the abode of wealth and luxury, was 
suddenly prostrated by some pestilence which has never 
been explained, and has since been the abode of wild hogs 
and tigers. 

The next event of importance in the reign of Akbar was 
1686 the conquest of Cashmere, by his brother-in-law, the raja 
Oooqoestof of Jeypore. The king, on his submission, was 
OMirnwro. enrolled among tbe nobles of the court, and this 
noble valley, considered tbe paradise of Asia, which enjoys 
“ a delicious climate, and exhibits in the midst of snowy 
summits a scene of coutinunl verdure,” became the sununez 
residence of Akbar and his successors. The effort to curb the 
highlanders between the Indus and the passes idto Afghan- 
istan, whieli \\ as next undertaken, proved a more arduous 
task. These wild mountaineers nad been for ages the 
plague of every ruler of the province. They regarded it 
as their hereditary vocation to plunder travellers passing 
through the defiles, and to levy black mail ou the industry m 
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the vall^s. Akbar sent a strong army under &e raja of 
pore to subjugate tbenif but it was assailed in the passes and 
annihilated; and the M^omedan historian records The 
that of 40,000 horse and foot, scarcely a man re- 
turned. Snob wholesale destruction would appear incredible, 
if we had not witnessed a repetition of it, in the same scenes,! 
under the British Qoremment in 1841. The rajas Toder 
Mull and Man-sing imposed some restraint on their rio- 
lence by the estab&hment of military posts which cut ofiT 
their supplies from the plains ; but they were as trouble- 
some as ever a century a^r in the reign of Aurung 2 sebe. 
Soon after, Akbar proceeded to the conquest of Sinde, and 
reannexed Candahar to the crown; and thus, sinaeaiii 
after a series of conflicts which extended over C3andah«. 
twenty-five years, he found himself at length undisputed 1®®^ 
master of his hereditary dominions across the Indus, and 
of all the territories north of the Nerbudda which had 
ever belonged to the imperial throne, and it onW remained, 
for him to extend his authority ov^r the Deccan. A 
brief notice of the progress of events in that division of 
India during the sixteenth century will be a suitable 
introduction to the expedition which the emperor now 
undertook. 


SECTION V, 

AKBIB. IKVASION OF THE DECCAH. HTB DEATH. 

It has been stated iu a previous chapter that five inde- 
pendent kingdoms — ^Beejapore, Ahm^ugur^ Oolcpuda, 
Beder, and Bepw — arose on the ruins of the Bah- 
minee kingdom. Beder rarely appears on the 
page of history, and Berar which was never of ■fartggfa 
much weight in the politics of the Deccan, was ®®“ 
absorbed by Ahmednngur in 1572. The attention of the 
longs of Golconda was chiefly directed to the subjugation 
of the various Hindoo prindpalities which lay on its 
eastern frontier, and stretched along the Coromandel coast 
from Orissa southward. It (appears also to have gradually 
absorbed the Hiudoo state of Telingana, with its cajutu 
at Warouml, which had assumed independence on the &11 
of the Bi&mmee kingdom. Beejapore and Ahmelnugor, 
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wLich bordered ou eaoh otiber, were engaged in oonsiwt 
hostiliij. Within the circle of tbeir territories was in- 
cluded the region inhabited by tlie Mahrattas, which had 
formerly belonmd to the Hindoo kingdom of Deoghnr, 
conquered AUa-ood-deen in 1295 ; and the origin and 
growth of their importance is to be attributed primarily to 
the trainii^ they received in the constant warmre of these 
princes. During the sixteenth centuiy the armies of these 
two Mahomedan states were constantly recruited hr 
Mahratta soldiers, sometimes to the extent of 20,000. 
There was not as yet any bond of national unity among 
them, and they sold their mercenary swords to the highest 
bidder, without caring whether their own countrymen 
might not be fighting in the opposite ranks. 

But the great event of that century was the extinotion of 
Hindoo power in the Deccan. To the south of the Kistna 
Beq'a. lay the great Hindoo monarchy of Beejanuger, 
established in 1336, which had maintain^ a per- 
petual conflict with the Bahminee dynasty, and subsequent- 
ly with the kingdoms which arose on its decay. In the 
early period of the sixteenth century Beejanuger had 
attained its greatest extent and power. It was enriched by 
maritime commerce ; and all the Hindoo chiefs south of the 
Kistna — below which the Mahomedans had no footing — 
were completely under its control, even where they were 
not under' its government. No single state was able to 
cope with it. The reigning raja, Bam-raj, had recently 
wrested several districts from Beejapore ; he had overrun 
Golconda, laid siege to the capital, and exacted large 
concessions from the king. The four Mahomedan kings — 
Beder still existed — ^felt the necessity of restraining the 
growth of his power, and, 8us]pending their mutual jealons- 
les, formed a quadruple alnanoe against him. It i^as 
nothing less than a conflict between the Hindoos and the 
Mahomedans for the supremacy of the Deccan. Although 
Bam-raja called up all the strength of his Hindoo fen&* 
tories fipom the south down to its extreme limits, the 
enumeration of his host^ by Ferishta appears fabulous. 
His younger brother is said to have ootnmanded a wing of 
the army consisting of 20,000 oavaln, 100,000 foot^ an^OO 
elephants. His secondl^rother had another wing of equal 
straigth, while the raja himself led the flower m the army* 
ISie txmiBaderate force was Hkewise prodigious, and indheided 
^,000 elephants and 600 pieoea of artery of all calibre. 
This important battle, known in history as that of Talli- 
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which lies at a short distance from the Eastna, was aj>. 
fought on the 25th JanuaTy, 1565, and it resulted in the 1566 
total defeat of the raja, and the slaughter, as the Mahom- 
edan historians boast, of 100,000 infidels. The raj^ 
serenty years of age, was beheaded in cold blood, and his 
head was preserv^ as a trophy at Beejapore, and annually 
exhibited on the anniversaiy of his death. The Hindoo 
power in the south was irretrievably broken, but dissensioiis 
among the victors enabled the brother of the raja to retain 
a fraction of his territory, and to establish his court event- 
nally at Chundergiree, which has been rendered memorable 
in the history of British Indians the town, where, sevenly 
years after the battle of TaUikotta, the descendant of the 
raja granted the East India Company the first foot of land 
they ever possessed in India, and on which they erected 
the ^tory of Madras. 

At the period of Akbar’s invasion of the Deccan, the 
three Miahomedan princes were those of Beejapore, Gel* 
Qfiuda, and Ahiuednugur. This expedition w^ 
doubtless, dictated by the ^^lust of territorial ▼iswtoa 
•* aggrandisement but, if it had been completely 
successful, it would have been an unquestionable blessing 
to the country. Nothing could be more deplorable than 
the fioTiditien of the Deccan at this period. Its vmous 
kings had no occupation but war, aggressive war without 
even the excuse of provocation. Scarcely a year passed in 
which villages were not desolated, and the fair firuits of 
industry bluted bv their mutual hostilities ; and the sub- 
stitution of a single authariiy, even though despotic, was 
a real godsend. On the dealh of Boorhan Nizam Shah, 
the king of Afamednugur, four factions arose in the state, 
the mort powerful of which sent an invitation to Akbar, 
which he accepted at once ; but, before the force which he 
despatched could reach the capital, another revolution 
da^ the government in the hands of Chand 
Sultenei the aunt of the minor raja. This oele- snituiftdC 
brated woman, the fiivourite heroine of the IfiM 

Deccan, and the sulgeot of a hundred ballads, 
determined to defend the city to the last extremitu^. Hie 
Moguls had constructed three mines, two of wl^ die 
countermined ; the third blew up, leaving a large opening 
in the wall, and her officers prepiued to desert the ddbnce* 

The sultana flew to the spot fully anned, witii a drawn 
sword inlunr hand, and a vw over her fisie. Ckwiblisti^^ 
if every description were thrown into die hreadi, end eo 
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heavy a fire was directed npon it, that the aasailaiits were 
odnstrained to retire. It is a popnlar aed cherished tra- 
dition that, when the shot was o^ansted, she charged the 
gpns with copper, then with silver, and lastly with gold. 
Her ' ^lies were now approaching, and the Mogul camp wad 
Tbegnitaoa straitened for provisions. Morad, the son of 
4 .D. Akbar, ofiered to retire upon the cession of Berart 

1696 and the sultana, who placed little confidence in her own 
troops, reluctantly accepted these terms. Within a year tha 
kings of Ahmednngur, Golconda, and Beejapore formed a\ 
leame to drive the Moguls out of the Deccan, and brought^, 
60,^0 troops into the field. An action was fought at 
Soniput. which lasted two days without any decisive result. \ 
Discord broke out among the Mogul officers, and Akbar, 
1699 who bad resided for fourt^n years near the Indus, felt the 
necessity of proceeding to the Deccan in person. He 
advanced to the Nerbudda, and sent his son Morad to lay 
siege to Ahmodnugur. The government of Chand Sultana 
was in a more disturbed state than ever, and, seeing defence 
hopeless, she felt the necessity of negoiaating a peace with 
the Moguls, when the soldiery, instigated by her enemies, 
Hertvagio buhst into her Qhamber, and put her to death. 
d»th. The eity was stormed and plundered, and the 

1600 young king and the royal &mily were sent prisoners to 
Owalior ; but the kingdom was not incorporated with the 
Moj^ territories till thi^-seven years later. 

I^is was the last political event of any importance in the 

1601 reign of Akbar, who returned to the capital in 1601. The 
LMtfnir last four years of his life were embittered by the 

misconduct of his eldest son gfilim, a violent and 
Ute. vindictive prince, and the slave of wine. He took 
up arms against his father, but was conciliated by a grant of 
the provinces of Bengal and Orissa. He had contracted an 
inveteratejdislike of Abul Fadl, one of the most illustrious 
and esteemed of the emperor’s officers, equally eminent as 
a gene^, a stotesman, and a historian, to whose dassiepen 
his reign is indebted, in no small degree, for its lasting 
renown. Selim caused him to be assassinated hy a semin- 
dar of Bundlecund. In September 1605, Akbar began to 
feel the approach of death. The profligacy of Selim hrjd 
induc^ an influential body of courtiers to contemplate the 
elevation of a younger son to the t^ne, but Akbar 
assembled them around his dying couch, and in their pre- 
sence ordered Selim to gird his own aMmitar to his nde, 
as a token of the bequest of the mpire. Then, addressing 
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the aaaenxblad amraliSy ^ asked foTgi^eness £ar whatever 
offianoe he might have given them, and, after repeating t'ne 
Modem confession of mith, expired in the odour dmhii q( 
of sanctity, though he had lived the life of a 
heretic. He died at the age of sixty-three, after a reign of leos 
forty-nine years. 

Akbar is described as ‘‘ a strongly bxdlt and handsome 
man, with an agreeable expression of countenance, and 
** very captivating manners.’* He was not only the ohanotv 
pride of the Mogul dynasty, but incomparably the 
greatest of aU the Mahomedan rulers of India. Few of these 
princes have ever exhibited greater xpjlitarv talent or per- 
aonaLoouiia^. He never fought a battle wnich he did not 
win, or besiege a town which he did not take. Yet he had 
no passion for war ; and he had no sooner turned the tide 
of victory hy his skill and energy, than he left his com- 
manders to complete the work, and hastened back to the 
more congenial ^bours of the cabinet. The gloiy of his 
reign resto not so much on the extent of his conquests, as 
on the a^joifable institutions by which they were consoli^ 
dated and improved. In the early part of his career he 
was a devout follo^wcr of the Prophet, and, at one ti^ 
contemplated a pil^ima^ to his tomb, the earnest longing 
of every Mahome£tn« But, about the twenty-fifth year of 
his reign, he began to entertain latitudinarian views. Be- 
jecting sJl prophets, priests, and ceremonies, he professed 
to take simple reason as his guide. The formula of his 
creed seems to have been : ** There is no god but God, and 

Akbar is his Caliph.” Yet with ail his scepticism, he was 
not without a touch of superstition, of which he afibrded 
an instance by the awe and veneration with which he adored 
the image of Jesus Christ and the Virgin, when shown to 
him by. the Boman OathoUc missionaries. The tendency of 
his measures was to disoouxage Mahomedanism. He changed 
the era of the Hegira ; he restrained the study of Arabic, 
rad of Mahomedan theology, and wounded the dearest pre- 
judices of the fieiithful by prohibiting the beainl, though it 
was enjoined by the Koran. Nothing but the ascendency 
of his character, and his brilliant success in war and in 
peace, could have preserved his throne amidst the discon- 
tents occasioned by these heterodox proceedings. Amidst 
a people with whom the persecution ox infidels was regarded 
as a sacred duty, he raopted the principle, not only of 
religious toleration, but of rriigious equraty, and detest* 
mmed to rest the strength of & throne upon Hie attach* 
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mmt of fljl liis salgediB. He aeoared ilie loyalt;^ of the 
Bindooe hy inviting them to share the l^hest civil offices 
and militoiy commands with those of his own creed. He 
abolished we jezsiai the odious capitation tax iliffieted on 
anbelieverSy rescinded the pilgrim tex^ sanctioned the 
marriage of EQndoo widows, and positively prohibited 
suttees. 

Under the supervision of the Hindoo raja, Toder Mull, 
the great financier of the age, he remodelled the whole 
Hiifmim revenue system of ihe empire, and thus brought 
to maturity the great plans which Shore Shah 
in his brief reign of five years had inaugurated. The 
lands were measured aocordi^ to a uniform standard, and 
divided into three olasaes according to their character and 
fertUitv* The demand of the state was fixed, generally, at 
one-tiura the produce, and then commuted into money. 
The settlement was made with the ryots, to the exclusion 
of all middle-men, and all arbitrary cesses were abolished. 
The whole empire was divided into fifteen provinces or 
soobahs, each of which was placed under the authority of a 
soofaadar. Ho was entrusted with full powers, civil, military 
and financial, and assisted by a military commander and 
finance minister, who were accountable to bim, though nomi- 
nated by the crown, Akbar’s mUitaTy system was the least 
perfect of the departments of the state, and was enfeebled bv 
paying the commanders for their men by the head, which 
created an irresistible temptation to present false musters, 
and to fill the ranhs with vagabonds. The same organisa- 
tion which pervaded the state establishments was intro- 
duced into every division of the court, and the whole was 
regulated, to the minutest detail, by the emperor himself. 
Every department was maintained upon a scale of imperial 
unidfRirof magnificence, of which there bad been no exam- 
™ ple^ since the estabHshxnent of the Mahomedan 

p^er m Lidia. During his progress through the country 
his camp was a moving city, and the eye was daxzled by 
the splendid tents of his ministers and officers, and more 
especially by the royal tents, blazing with ornaments and 
surmounted with gilt cupolas. A taste for literature was 
diffused through his court. Translations were made under 
bis directions from the Hindoo cla s s i c ff, and bin acoom- 
plisl^ courtier, Fiezi. was directed to make a oorreot 
version of the EvangeliatB. 
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CHAPTER riL 


SECTION L 

mxm OF JEHiJ^IOEBB. 

Oh the death of Akbar, Selim stepped into the throne and a.b. 
assumed the title of Jehangeer, the Conqueror of the World, 

The great empire to which he succeeded was in a AeceBsUm ot 
state of profound tranquillity, not disturbed by 
any insubordination among the public officers nor by foreign 
aggression. His iirstmeasures werejudieiousand benevolent. 

He confirmed most of his father’s ministers in their posts, 
remitted some vexatious taxes which had survived his 
father’s reforms, and made arrangements for ^ving easy 
access to the complaints of his subjects. He likewise re- 
placed the Mahomedan creed on the coin, and manifested 
a superstitious obedience to the precepts of the Koran. 

But the quiet of the realm was speedily mterrupted by the 
rebellion of his son, Khosroo, to whom he had always ex- isos 
hibited a feeling of strong antipathy. The unhappy youth 
fled to the Punjab, and collected a force of 10,000 men, 
but was pursued and captured, when the emperor exhibited 
the brutality of his deposition by causing 700 of his 
adherents to be impaled alive, while Khosroo was de- 
liberately carried along the line to witness their agonies. 

The event which exercised the greatest influence on the 
reign of Jehangeer was his marriage with Noor Jehan, 
contracted in the sixth year cf his reign. This 
celebrated princess was the daughter of a Persian 
noble, who had been reduced to poverty, and, following the 
current stream of emigration, proceeded to India to repair 
his fortunes. During the journey his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, under very distressing circumstances. A mer- 
chant, who happened to be travelling on the same route, 
offered them timely assistance, and conveyed them in his 
own train to the capital. He took the father into his 
service, and eventually introduced liim to the Court of 
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Akbar, where he rose to oonsiderable emipenoe. ^ As the 
daughter grew up, she received all the aooomplijduxientB 
which the metropolis of the em|)ire coaid provide, and 
attracted admiratmn Ij her exquisite beautjr and ^leganoe. 
In the harem of Akbar, which she visited with her mother, 
she excited the passion of prince Selim ; but as she had 
been already betrothed to a young and gallant Persian 
noble, who had acquired the title of Shere A'^han, from 
having killed a tiger in single combat, the marriage was 
completed by the orders of the emperor, and a jageer in 
the distant province of Burdwan was bestowed on him, to 
withdraw his wife from the capital. But Jehangeer had no 
sooner mounted the throne than he determined to remove 
every obstacle to the gratification of his wishes, and the 
noble Persian perished in an affray which was not believed 
to be accidental. His lovely widow was conveyed to the 
capital, and the emperor .offered to share his throne with 
her ; but she rejected his advances with such disdain as to 
disgust Jehangeer, and she was consigned to neglect in 
the harem, iteflection served to convince her of her folly, 
and she contrived to throw herself in his way and to re- 
1611 kindle his passion. The nuptials were celebrated with ex- 
Hermar- traordinary pomp, and she was clothed with 
riijei»witjh honours such as no princess bad ever enjoyed 
emperor, India. Her name was aasociated with 

the emperor’s on the coin, and announced in these graceful 
terms : By order of Jehangeer, gold acquired a.hundred- 
fold value by the name of Noor Jehan.” Her telenta for 
business were not inferior to her personal charms, and her 
influence was beneficial in softening the emperor’s dispo- 
ettion, and producing that reformation in his habits which 
marked the early years of his reign. Her taste imparted 
grace to the splendour of the court, while, at the same 
time, she curtailed its extravagance. Her brother wad 
raised to high office, and her father placed at the head of 
the administration, which he managM with great ability. 
The capture of Ahmednugur and the murder of Chand 
Sultana did not ensure the conquest of the kingdom. A 
kinsman of the late king was placed on the throne 
Malik Amber, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles of the 
court. He holds the foremost rank in the histoiy of the 
1610 Deccan monarchies as a statesman and general of surpass- 
ing abiliiy. ^ He took entire charge of the administration, 
and maintained the sinking fortunes of the state for many 
years with singular energy. Planting himself on flie 
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bcxrdttrt of the Deooan, lie repeatedly drove tbe Mogob 
aioroM tibe Nerbndda. Two powerftQ armies were sent by 
Jehayigeer into the Deccan ; one was completely baffled by 
peculiar mode of warfare, and obliged to retreat, 
and the other was too disheartened by this event to advance 4,^ 
&r« His artillery, which was obtained from the Portuguese 1612 
in bis ports, was greatly superior to that of the imperial 
army. He availed himself, moreover, of the contingents of 
the Mahratta ohiefbains, which served to foster and to ma* 
ture their military power, and it was under his banner that 
Shahjee, the father of Sevajee, laid the foundation of the 
greatness of his family. Malik Amber had no natural 
passion for military enterprises, though his success in the 
field has seldom been surpasi^d. It was his attention to 
the duties of peace on which his renown rests, and his 
revenue settlements rival those of the raja Toder MnlL 


Jehangeer’s failure in the Deccan was counter- 
balanced by his success in Rajpootana. Pertab 
Sing, the rana of Oodypore, who is still idolized by his 
countrymen for the heroism with which he repelled the 
Moguls and eventually regained the provinces they had 
conquered, was succeeded by his son Omrah, who, though 
equally valliant, was not equally fortunate. He was atta»- 
ed by Shah Jeban, the favourite and the gallant son of 
Jehangeer, and obliged to acknowledge his fealty to the 
empire. The independence of Oodypore, which had been 
maintained for eight centuries, was virtually extinguished, 1614 
for although Shah Jehan, himself of Rajpoot blood on the 
mother’s side, generously restored the territories ho had 
conquered to the fhllen rana, it was only as the vassal of 
the emperor of Delhi. 

The tenth year of the reign of Jehangeer was rendered 
memorable by the arrival of Sir Thomas Roe, as the 
ambassador of James I., to solicit privileges SirTfaomw 16I6 
for the East India Company. The result of his ^ 
embassy will be stated in its place hereafter. Here it may 
be sufficient to remark that he was fascinated with the 


oriental magnificence of the court, which completriy eclipsed 
the tinsel pomp of his own master; but he saw little 
comfort among the people, who were ground down by 
extortion. Tim emperor dispensed justice daily iu person, 
but retired in the evening to his cups, which he seldom 
qtutted before his reason was obscured. The different 
governments were farmed out; the courtiers were uni* 
venaBy corrupt, and miUtaiy discipline was relaxed. There 
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was a large influx of Etiropeana at the court ; one of the 
emperor’s nephews had embraced Christianiiy, and the 
emperor himself had an image of Christ in his rosary. 
Shah Jehan, the emperor’s gallant son, who was married 
161*6 to the niece of Noor Jehan was now declared heir apparent^ 
shabJdum, Sent in the following year to invade the 
^ Deccan. The prosperity of Malik Amber had 
appam created a feeling of envy at the court, and he 
was still farther weakened by the desertion of king 
of Beejapore. He was constrained, therefore, to cede to 
Shah Jehan the fortress of Ahmedxingnr, as well as all 
the conquests he had made from the Moguls. Within four 
years he renewed the war, and drove the imperial troops 
across the Taptee. Shah Jehan was again selected to 

1620 command the army, and the usual success attended his 
arms. Malik AmW was deserted by his own officers, 
and obliged to purchase peace by a large sacrifice of territory 
and treasure. 

Just at this juncture Khosroo, the brother of Shah Jehan, 

1621 died, and his own misfortunes began. Noor Jehan had be- 
intarigaflB of stowed her daughter by Shere Afghan on Shahriar, 
Noor Jdmn. the youngest son of the emperor, and, in the 
hope of retaining her power under his weak administration, 
determined to secure the reversion of the throne for him. 
To remove Shah Jehan out of the way, she persuaded 
Jehangeer to employ his ^eat military talents in recovermg 
Gand^ar from the Persians, who had recently conquered 

Shah Jehan was fully aware of the danger of quitting 
India, and began to stipulate for securities. His request 
WM pronounced treasonable; all his jageers were confiscated, 
I622tod he was driven into revolt, and Mohabet, the most 


1624 


em^enx oi me imperial commanders, was directed to pro- 
ceed against him. After a partial and indecisive action 
m Bajpootana, Shah Jehan injudiciously retreated to the 
Decc^ where he arrived with the loss of his prestige. 
Ma ik .^ber and the kings of Beejapore and Golconda 
reiused mm any assistance ; his own troops began to deseort 
M sf^d^d, and he retired to Telingana. On reachinir 
^ulipatam, he marched along the coast up to 
« r possession of that province as weU as of 

w Allahabad. Mohabet, who had 

f progress, hastened from 

tte south to the banks of the Ganges, md Shah Jehan was 
a second time to fly to ihelWn, hut 
with snoh vigour that, seeing his fortunes deepemte, be 
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Boaght recoxusOifttion witb bis father, for which he was 
obliged to give his two sons as hostages. 

A new soene now opens in this drama. Mohabet, the 
greatest subject in the empire, and the prime favourite lesi 
of the exnperor, manifested no disposition to 
second the wishes of Noor Jehan, and raise her penecutioa 
son-in-law, a prince devoid of energy or ability, ^ohauet. 
to the throne, and she resolved on his destruction, A charge 
of embezzlement during his last expedition was trumped 
up against him, and he was summoned to the court to 
answer it. He came, but with a body of 5,000 Bajpoots. 

He had recently betrothed his daughter to a young noble- 
man, without having drst obtained the usual consent of the 
emperor. Jehangeer summoned the youth into his pre- 
sence, and, in a fit of brutal rage, ordered him to be stripped 
naked and scourged with thorns before the courtiers. Moha- 
bet perceived that his ruin was determined on, and resolved 
to strike the first blow. The emperor was then on his way 
to Cabal, and was encamped on the Hydaspes, which the 
army crossed in the morning on a bridge. The emperor 
had not recovered from the debauch of the previous night, 
and remained behind with a slender guard, when Mohabet 
proceeded to his tent, and seized his person. 

Seeing himself helpless, he submitted to mount geises the 
an elephant, together with his cupbearer and his 
goblet, and to proceed to Mobabet’s tent. 

Noor Jehan crossed the river in disguise the next morn- 
ing, and joined the army which she led to the rescue of the 
emperor; but the Bajpoots had broken down the Koor Jehaa 
bridge, and she advanced at the head of her troops Um* 

to a ford which had been discovered, mounted on a large 
elephant, and fully armed. The struggle was long and 
de^ly. In spite of all her eflbrts, her troops were precipi- 
tated into the stream by the shower of balls, rockets, and 
arrows which Mohabet’s Rajpoots discharged from their 
vantage ground. Her elephant was assailed with particular 
violence, and of the numerous missiles aimed at her, one at 
length struck the infant son of her daughter, whom she 
carried in her lap. The ford became a scene of univex^sa} 
confusion. The elephant driver was killed, and the elephant 
was wonnded and borne down the stream back to the 
opposite bank. Her female attendants hastened to the spot, 
and found the howda, or seat, covered with blood, and the 
empress employed in binding up tbe wound of the infiant. 
Noor Jehan yielded to necessity, and joined the emperor 

v2 
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in his captivity, and affected to be reconciled to Mobabet, 
who had assumed the command of the army, and mardbied 
ojx to Cabnl. There the fertile genins of the empress wm 
employed in cajoliog Mohabet and throwing him off his 
guard, while, by a series of skilful manoeuvres, she gradually, 

1626 and without observation, assembled a body of troops. See- 
ing his position becoming daily less secure, Mohabet was 
led to make her offers of submission. She agreed to con- 
done his revolt on condition that he should proceed in 
pursuit of Shah Jeban, who had fled to Sinde. Mohabet 
dreaded a reign of weakness under Shahriar, and resolved 
to join Shah Jehan ; and Noor Jehan, on hearing of this 
defection, ordered him to be hunted through the empire, 
and set a price on his head. But all her plans of ambition 
were at once extinguished by the death of the emperor. 
After his liberation, he proceeded from Cabul to Cashmere, 
but his constitution was exhausted by a life of indulgence ; 
Death of he was seized with a violent fit of asthma, and died 
j^angeer. on his way to Lahore, on the 28th October, 1627, 

1627 in tbe sixtieth year of bis age, and the twenty-second 
of his reign. He was contemporary with James the First of 
England. Not only were their reigns of the same duration, 
but there was a remarkable similarity in their characters. 
They were both equally weak and contemptible, both the 
slaves of favourites and drink ; and by a singular coinci- 
dence, they both launched a royal decree against the use of 
tobacco, then recently introduced into England and India, 
and in both cases with equal success. 


SECTION II. 

SHAH JEHAK AND AURUNQZfiBE. 

1627 On the death of Jehangeor, Asof KhaD, one of the chief 
ministers of the cabinet, the brotner of Noor Jehan, though 
Aficesrion of owed his position to her influence, detennined, 
Shah Jehan. from a patriotic motive, to support Shah Jehan, 
and invited him to the capital, while at the same time be 
placed the empress under restraint. Her power expired 
with the death of her husband, and she retired from tbe 
world upon an annuity of twenty lacs a year, and passed 
the remaining twenty years of her life in cherishing bis 
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iDBiiLorj. Shah Jehan was proclaiiaed emperor at Agra^ 
and rewarded the instruments of his eleyation — ^Asof Khan 
and Mohabet— with offices of the highest dignity. His 
reign was distinguished by a passion for magnxBnencey Aji. 
which was developed on the very first anniversary of his 1027 
accession, when he was weighed against silver and gold 
and precious substances ; vessels filled with jewels were 
waved over his head — ^&om the superstitious notion of 
averting misfortune — and then scattered on the floor * for a 
general scramble. The expense of this festival was com- 
puted at a crore and a half of rupees. 

The first ten years of his reign were occupied with 
military operations in the Deccan. The genius of Malik 
Amber had restored much of its former splendour wminths 
to the kingdom of Ahxnednugur, but he had 
recently died at the age of eighty, and the country was 
distracted by factions. The Hng of Beejapore, Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, renowned for the grandeur of his buildings, 
had died about the same time, Hqueathing to his successor 
a flourishing country and an army, reported, not without 
exaggeration, at 80,000 horse and upwards of 200,000 
infantry, sufficiently powerful to cope for years with the 
whole strength of the Mogul empire. The king of GoJ- 
oond^ was employed in extending his authority over his 
B[mdoo neighbours to the east and the south. These three 
Deccan monarchies had recovered their former limits, and 
of all the conquests made by Akbar nothing remained 
to the crown of Delhi but the eastern portion of Candesh 
and Bezw. The war in the Deccan on which Shah Jehan 
entered in the second year of his reign, was occasioned by 
the revolt of Jehan Lodi, an Afghan adventurer of low birth, 1628 
but groat courage and enterprise, who had commanded the 
imperial troops in the Deccan, but was disliked and mis- 
trusted by the emperor. Suspecting some sinister designs 
on his part, he marched out of his palace at Agra at the 
head of 2,000 of his veteran Afghans, with his kettledrums 
beating a note of defiance, and fought his way to the 
Deccan, where he was joined by many adherents, and 
supported by the king of Ahmednugur. The revolt 
became so serious that Shah Jehan oroered three armies 
into the field and proceeded in person to the Deccan. The 
Img of Ahmednugur was defeated. Jehan Lodi sought 
aid of the kmg of Bei^nspon and was refoaed, and he mo. 
endeavoured to snake ma wi^ to Imt was 

brongbt to bay in Bundlecund, where m fid! psereed wfth 
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woundsy after having performed prodigies of valour at 
the heal of 400 men who adhered to his fortnnes to the 
last, 

Moorteza Nizam, of Ahmednngar, after his defeat, had 
fallen oat with his minister Fntteh EZhan, the son and 
Bxttnciioa Successor of Malik Amber, and imprisoned him, 
of Ahmed- but, when threatened with disorder and rain on 
”"***'• all sides, restored him to power. The ungrateful 
4 . 0 . Abyssinian rewarded his kindness by putting him and his 
1680 chief adherents to death, and then, after placing an infant 
on the throne, offered his submission to the emperor. But 
Shahjee, the Mahratta chief, who had risen to great import- 
ance under Malik Amber, found himself strong enough to 
set up a new pretender to the throne, and obtained posses- 
sion of the neater portion of the country. The Deccan 
was thus as far from being subjugated as ever, and Shah 
Jehan deemed it necessary to undertake another expedition 
1637 in person. Shahjee was driven from Ahmednugur, and 
the whole force of the empire was brought to bear on 
Beejapore, the king of which had made common cause 
with Ahmednugur, and now maintained a straggle of five 
years with the imperial generals. To baffle their efforts, he 
created a desert for more than twenty miles round his capi- 
tal) destroying evoiy particle of food and every vestige of 
forage. Both parties became at length weary of this war, 
and listened to terms of accommodation. The result of 
this conflict of eight years may be thus briefly summed up : 
the kingdom of Ahmednugur was extinguished, after a 
century and a half of independence ; a portion of it was 
ceded to Beejapore for a tribute of twenty lacs a year, 
and the remainder absorbed in the Mogul dominions, 
while the king of Golconda consented to pay an annual 

1637 Shah Jehan was soon after gladdened by the recovery 
of Candahar. AH Merdan, the governor under the Persians, 
was driven into revolt by the tyranny of his 
•adjdi sovereign, and made over the town and terri- 
tory to the Moguls. He was taken into the ser- 
vice of Shah Jehan. and employed in many military 
exp^itious beyond the Indus, hut his fame rests on the 
public works he constructed in India, and more especially, 
on die noble canal near Delhi, which still preserves the 
grateful remembrance of his name. After several years of 
refioae, the emperor determined to prosecute the TOrmant 
e l ai ms of his mmily on the distant regions of Balkh 
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Badnlcfthan , and lie pi'ooeedod to Cabnl. All Merdaa and 
Mox^ the emperor’s son, reduced Balkh, but it was im- 
mediately after overrun by the Uzbeks. B^a Jnggut SlTig 
was then sent with 14,000 Rajpoots, and they mani&sted their 
loyalty to a just and tolerant government by crossing the 
Indus, in spite of their Hindoo prejudices, traversing the 
lofty passes of the Hindoo Coosh, constructing redoubts 
their own labour— the raja himself taking an axe like the 
rest — and encountering the fiery valour of the Uzbeks in 
that snowy region. AnrungzelJe, the emperor’s third son, 
was subsequently sent there, but, after gaining a great viotoiy 
was obliged to retreat in the depth of winter, and with the 
loss of the greater part of his army ; after which the em- 
peror had the moral courage to relinquish this ill-advised 
enterprise. 

Two years after, the king of Persia, marched down on a.d. 
Candahar, and recaptured it, and Aurungzebe was directed 1647 
to recover it, but was obliged to retire after having in vain 
besieged it four months ; a second expedition led by him, 
and a third by his brother Uara, were equally unsuccessful. 
These failures were followed by two years of tranquillity, 1658 
during which Shah Jehan completed the revenue settle- ^ 
ment of the possisssions he had acquired in the Deccan. 

The year 1655 marks an important era in the history of ' 
Mahomedan India ; — the renewal of the yrar in the Deccan, 
vhich continued for fi% years to exhaaiat the 
resources of the Mognl empire, and hastaned its tbewirin 
downtall. During ^e eighteen years of peace 
which followed the treaty made with Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
the king of Beejapore, he bad devoted his attention to the 
construction of those splendid palaces, mausoleums, and 
mosques by which his reign was distinguished, and to the 
conquest of the petty Hmdoo chiefs in the south. The 
king of Gclconda had punctually ^aid his subsidy, and 
mawested every disposition to cnltivate the favour of the 
emperor. The Deccan was tranquil, but in an evil hour 
Aurungzebe was appointed viceroy, and resolved to efface 
the disgrace of his repulse from Candahar by the subjuga- 
tion df its two remaining kingdoms. An unexpected event 
gave him, the desired pretext. Meer Jcomla, horn of indi- 
gent parents at Ispahan, had repaired to Golconda, ^d 
amassm pro^gious wealth in commerce and marline 
enterprisea. Be was idken into the serv^ of the Idng, 
and, having risen to the ofiBoe of vizier by his extraordinaiiy 
tahnts^ 1 m the armieB to the aonthem provinces of the 
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Deocan, aad established the royal authority over many of 
the Hindoo chieftains. While absent on one of these ex« 
peditions his son inonrred the displeasure of the king, wd 
Meer Joomla, unable to obtain any consideration firom him, 
determined to throw himself on the protection of the 
Moguls* 

Aurungzebe was but too happy to take up the quarrel ; 
and, with the permission of his father, sent a haughty 
Anrung- mandate to the king to grant redress to the 
youth, to which the king replied by placing him 
S^Dwcan. Confinement and confiscating all the estates 
of the family. Shah Jehan ordered his son to 
enforce compliance with his command by the sword, 
and he advanced to Hyderabad, now become the capital of 
the kingdom, with the most friendly assurances. The king 
was preparing a magnificent entertainment 4!pr his recep- 
tion, when he was treacherously attacked and obliged to 
seek refu^ in the hill fort of Oolconda. Hyderabad was 
plundered and half burnt, and the king was constrained to 
submit to the humiliating terms imposed on him of bestow- 
ing his daughter on one of Aurungzebe’s sons with a rich 

A.D. dowry, and paying a crore of rupees as the first instalment 

1666 of an annual tribute; but the emperor, who had a con- 
science, remitted a considei'able portion of it. Aurungzebe 
now prepared for a wanton attack on Beejapore. A pretext 
was found in the assertion that the youth who had recently 
succeeded to the throne was not the real issue of the late king, 
and that to the emperor belonged the right of deciding the 
succession. Aurungzebe suddenly burst upon the territory 
HiiattMk ^hile the bulk of the army was absent in the 
ottBaeja- Carnatic ; two important forts were captured, 

and the capital was invested. The king was 
obliged to sue for peace on reasonable terms, which were 
peremptorily refused, and the extinction of the dynasty 
apj^ared inevitable, when an event occurred in the north 
which gave it a respite of thirty years. Hew s came posting 
down to the Deccan that Shfth Jehan was at the point of 
death, and that the contest for the empire had begnn ; and 

1667 Aurtin^ebe was obliged to hasten to the capital to look 
after his own interests. 

Shah Jehan had four sons. Dara, the eldest, had bees 
declared his heir and entrusted vrith a share . of the 
government. He possessed great talents for 
government, and an air of regal dignity ; he was 
brave and fhink, hut haughty and rash. Sopjah, the second, 
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tbough addicted to pleasurei had been accustcxced to ciyil 
a^ nulitary command fiom his youth, and was at thi^ 
tim viceroy of Bengal, which he had governed with no Kttle 
ahiliiy and snocess for twenty y^rs. Aurangzebe, the third, 
waa the ablest and most ambitions, as well as the most 
subtle of the &mily. Morad, the youngest, though bold 
and g^erous, waa little better than a sot. Dara was a 
fimthinker of Akbar*s school. Aurungzebe was a fierce 
bigot, and courted the sufl&age of the orthodox by repro* 
bating the infideliiy of Dara. The claims of primogeniture 
had always been vague and feeble in the Mogul dynasty, 
end were, moreover, always subordinate to the power of 
the sword. When ihmfore four brothers, each with an 
army at his command, aspired to the throne, a conflict was 
inevitable. 

Soojah was the first in the field, and advanced from a.i> 
Bengal towards Delhi. Morad, the viceroy of Quzerat, seized 1 65 
the public treasury afid assumed the title of sm^bIl tite 
bmperor, Aurungzebe extorted a large sum 
fi^m the king of Beejapore, and moved northward to unite 
his fortunes with Moim, whom, with his usual craft, he 
succeeded in cozening. He saluted him as emperor, and 
conmtulated him on his new dynasty, declaring that, as 
for himself, he was anxious to renounce the vanities of the 
world, and proceed on pilgrimage to Mecca, as soon as he 
had succeeded in releasing his father from the thraldom 
the godless Dara. Morad was so simple as to give credit 
to these professions, and their united armies advanced to 
the ewitd. Dara prepared to meet both attacks, and sent 
nga Jej Sing, of Jeypore, and his own son, to Dam'de. 
oppose Soojah, and raja Jeswunt Sing to encoun- 
ter Aumnnebe. The selection of two Hindoo mnerals to 
command we armies which were to decide the mrtunes of 
the Mogul throne affords the strongest evidence of the 
principle of fidelity which the generous policy of AJcbar 
and his two successors had inspired in the Hindoo mind. 

At this juncture, Shah Jehan recovered his health, and 
endeavoured to resume his authority ; but it was too late. 
Soojah was defeated and obliged to fly to Bengal, 8h>hJeh ta*i 
and, the yeari^ber, was pursued by Meer Jooma, 
aiid.ob%ed to seek reftige in Aracan, where he .was basely 
murdered, together with the whole of his ftmily. Aurung. 
aehedefiNMthelhjpootrmaatOojem,a^ thenadvanoed 
to Agfa, where Bara met him with a sunerior army, but, 
contnuy to the wise advice ci his fatW, hazara^ an 
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A.D. engagement in wliich he was completely overpowered, and 
1668 fled. Three days after, Anrnngzebe entered the capital in 
fihahj^ triumph, deposed his father, and mounted the 
throne. 

The character of Shah Jehan is thus described by his 
native biographer ; — “ Akbar was preeminent as a warrior 
Ghoneter of ** and a lawgiver ; Shah Jehan for the incomparable 
Sb^ Jehan. order and arrangement of his finances, and the 
internal administration of the empire. But although the 
“ pomp of his court and his state establishments were such 
“ as had never been seen before in India, there was no in- 
“ crease of taxation, and no embarrassment to the treasury.** 
By the general consent of historians, the country enjoyed 
greater prosperity during his reign than under any pre- 
vious reign, and it has therefore been characterised 
as the golden era of the Mogul dynasty. This is to be 
attributed to that respite from the ravages of war which 
afforded scope for the pursuits of industry ; for though en- 
gaged in foreign wars, his own dominions enjoyed unin- 
terrupted repose. He was the most magniheent prince of 
the house or Baber ; but in nothing was the splendour of 
his tastes more visible than in the buildings he erected. 
He contributed to the grandeur of many of the cities of 
India by the construction of noble palaces. It was he who 
founded the new city of Delhi, in which his castellated 
p^ace, with its spacious courts, and marble halls, and 
gilded domes, was the object of universal eulogy. Of 
that palace, the noblest ornament was the far-famed pea- 
cock throne, blazing with emeralds, rabies, and diamonds, 
the value of which was estimated by one of the European 
jewellers of his court at six crores of rupees. To him also 
the country was indebted for the immaculate Taj Mehal, the 
mausoleum of his queen, the gem of India, and the admira- 
tion of the world. But all his establishments were 
managed with such vigilance and care, that after defraying 
the cost of his numerous expeditions, ho left in his treasury, 
according to his native biographer, a sum not short of 
twenty.four crores of rupees, though the annual income 
of the empire did not exceed thirty. 

Anrnngzebe having thus obtained possession of the 
capital and the treasuif, threw off* the mask. He no 
Aitt yi ebe longer talked of renouncing the world and 
ffSftSj*. ^coming a pilgrim, but assumed aD the powers 
T , government, and took the title of Alumireer, 
the Lord of the World. His father was placed^ 
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honoarable oaptivity in his own palace, where he was 
treated with the greatest respect, and snrviTed his dep^ 
sition seven years ; but Anmngzebe did not consider his 
throne secure while there remained any member of his a.b. 
&xnily to disturb it. Morad was invited to an entertain- 1658 
menty and allowed to drink himself into a state of helpless- 
ness, when he was taken up and conveyed to the fort of 
Agra. Soojah was chased by Meer Joomla ont of Indio. 

Daro fled to Lahore, but was driven from thence to 
Guseiat, where he obtained aid from the governor, and was 1660 
enabled to advance against the emperor, but was defeated, 

.and sought refuge with the raja of Jun, whom he had 
formerly laid under great obligations. That ungratefhl 
chief, however, betrayed him to his vindictive brother, who 
paraded him on a sorry elephant through the streets of 
Delhi, where he had recentiy been beloved as a master. 

A conclave of Mahomedan doctors was convened, who 
gratifled the emperor’s' wishes by condemning him to death 
as an apostate from the creed of the Prophet. His body 
was exhibited to the populace on an elephant, and his head 
was out off and carried to Anrangzebe, His son, Soliman, 
was betrayed by the raja of Cashmere, and, like his 
&ther, was paraded through the streets of the capital, tat 
with b*** hands boxind in gilded fetters; and his noble bearing 
and his de^ calamiiy are said to have moved the s^ctators 
. to tears. He and his younger brother, together with a son 
' of Morad, were consigned to death in the dungeons of 
GwcJior. Morad himself, after a mock trial for some exe- 
cution he was said to have ordered when viceroy of 
Guzerat, was likewise put to death. . 

Aurungzebe had thus in the space of three years secured, 
to all appearance, the stability of his power by ^e wn- 
finement of his father, and the destruction of his bro^rs 
and their families, when his own life was threatened bjr a 
dangerous attack of illness, and his court was filled ^h 
inti^es while he lay helpless on his couch. One 
party espoused the cause of his eldest son, Muazzm^ 
imd anoAor that of Akbar, his brother, while the 
Jeswunt Eao advanced from Rajpoota^ and Moh^t 
from Cabul, to liberate and reinstate Shah Jehan. I5ut 
Aurungzebe, having passed the crisis of the dise^, 
summoned the officoiu of his ^urt .... 

glance to and his recovery dissolved all these disloyal leCS 

time pwioM to the fllneee of the emperor, 
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Meer Jooznla, who had been appointed goyemor of Bengal, 
Mmt JoomiA assembled a large armj and proceeded np the 
SnAMam. Bmmhapooter, for the conquest of Assam, and 
erentaallj of China. The capital was reduced without diffi- 
oulty, but the rains set in with extraordinaxy yiolence ; the 
river rose beyond its usual limits, and the whole country 
A.i». was flooded. The supplies of the army were cut off, and a 
1668 pestilence completed its disasters, while Meer Joomla was 
obliged to retreat, and was pursued by the exasperated 
Ass^ese. He returned to Dacca in disgrace, and died there 
at a very advanced age, leaving behind him the reputation 
of the ablest statesman and general of that ago of action. 
In the letter of condolence which the emperor sent to his 
son, on whom he conferred all his father’s honours, ho said, 
You have lost a father, and I, the greatest and most dan- 
gerous of my friends.” After the recovery of Aurungzebe, 
it became necessary for him to send an army to check the 
devastations of the Mahrattas ; and the reader’s attention 
must now be called to the origin and progress of this 
nation, which rose to dominion on the ruins of the Mogul 
empire, and for more than a century swayed the desti^s 
of India. 


SECTION III. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE MAHRATTAS- 

( 

The country inhabited by the Mahrattas, designated in 
the Hindoo shasters, Muharastra, is generally considered to 
BiMoftbA extend from the Wnrdaon the east tp the sea 
Mfthrattiu. Qoast on the west, and from the Satpoora ranee 
on the north down to a line drawn due east from Goa. The 
salient feature of the country is the Syhadree mountains, 
called the ghauts, which traverse it from north to south at 
a distance of from thirty to fifty miles from the sea, and 
vrhich rise to the height of 4,000 or 5,000 feet above its level. 
The of land along the sea coast is called the Concan. 
The inhabitants are of diminutive stature, and present a 
strong contrast to the noble figure of the Bajpoot, but they 
are sturdy, laborious, and persevering, and distinguished 
for muming. The Rajpoot is the most wor^ antagosiist^ 
^dmlfidiratta the most formidable enemy*** Tnis 
vagfam was dififioult of access, and Its salient points were 
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strengtlieiied by fortafioations. For OBntories the Mahratiaft 
had been known as plodding accountants and managers of 
villages and districts, and it was not till the sixteenm oen* 
tmy that they came to be noticed as soldiers. Their country 
was comprised within the territories of Beejapore and 
Ahmednu^r, and the two kings, who were incessantly 
at war with each other, or with their neighbours, were 
happy to employ the Mahratta chiefs in raising levies of 
their hardy countrymen, each one commanding his own 
body of free lances. It was the wars which raged for a 
century in the Deccan which cradled their militaiy prowess, 
and no small portion of the national aristocracy trace their 
origin to the distinction gained in these conBicts and the 
lands they acquired ; but it was chiefly under Malik Am- 
ber that they made the most rapid strides to military 
and political importance. A community of Tillage clerks 
and husbandmen was transformed into a nation of warriors, 
and it only required a master spirit to raise them to 
empire. Such a spirit appeared in Sevajee. 

Mallojee Bhonslay was a man of ignoble rank, but a 
valiant captain of horso in the service of tbe king of 
Ahmednugur at the beginning of the seventeenth ot 
century, and obtained from the venal court the 
jageers of Poona, Sopa and some other districts. His son 
Shahjee inherited the jageers on his death in 1620, and 
au^ented his mUitary force and his importance by a close IS2C 
alliance with Malik Amber. Kine years after he joined 
the revolt of Jehan Lodi, already mentioned, but deserted 
his cause when it began to wane, and went over to the 
Moguls, by whom he was rewarded with the title of a com- 
mander of 5,000, and the confirmation of his jageer. Soon 
after he again changed sides, and on the capture of the 
young king was sufficiently strong to set up a pretender and 
obtain possession of all the districts of the kingdom, from 
the sea to the capital. After a warfare of three years with 
the imperial troops, he was driven out of the country, and 
having obtained an asylum at the court of Beejapore, was 
entrusted with an expedition to the Carnatic. His success 
was rewarded with the extensive jageers in the vicinity of 
Bangalore, which he had conquered, and he formed the 
design of establishing an independent Hindoo kingdom iu 
the extreme south of the pouinsula, resigning his Poona 
jageer to his son Seyajee. 

Seyi^ee, the founder of the Mahratta empire, was bom 1S27 
in 1627, and — ^his father having taken a second wife— *was 
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placed under the tutelage of Da<^*ee Punt, a Brebmin, 
who, in oonfomiitj with the national usage in a com* 
munity in which all the chiefs were illiterate, 
managed the adairs of the estate. Sevajee, who 
Sefnjee. neVer able to read or write, became ejcpert in 

the use of the weapons required in the hills, and in all manly 
exercises, and an accomplished horseman. He likewise 
grew up a devout and rigid Hindoo, with a profound venera* 
tion for brahmins and a cordial hatred of mahomedans. 
His young imagination was kindled by the recital of the 
national epics, and he longed to emulate the exploits cele- 
1643 brated in them. At the age of sixteen, he formed an asso- 
ciation of youths of wild and lawless hhbits, with whom he 
engaged in hunting or marauding expedituons, and thus 
became familiar with every path and defile in the hills. 
Having trained the inhabitants of his native glens, the 
Mawulees, to arms and discipline, he commenced his career 
1646 of ambition at the age of nineteen by capturing the hill 
OaptoxMthe fortress of Toma, and the next year erected the 
fortof Toma forfc of Bajgurh, which became his headquarters. 
These proceedings roused the attention of the king of 
Beejapore, and Shahjee, to whom the jageer belonged, was 
called to account for them. He remonstrated withBsdajee 
Punt, the guardian of his son, who entreated Sevajee to 
desist from a course which must inevitably bring destruc- 
tion on the family ; but the old man perceived that the pur- 
pose of his pupil was not to be shaken, an^ worn out witt 
age, disease, and anxiety, sunk into the grave ; but just 
before his death is said to have sent to Sevajee, and advised 
him to prosecute his schemes of independence, to protect 
brah min s, kine, and husbandmen, and to preserve the 
Hindoo temples from violation. 

Sevajee immediately took possession of the jageer, and 

1648 with the treasure which had been accumulated by bis guar- 
Bevajee’s ac< dian, augmented his force, and within two years 
qniaitions. extended his authority over thirty miles of terri- 
tory, attacked a convoy of royal treasure and carried off 
three lacs of pagodas to his eyrie in the mountains. The 
audacity of these and similar proceedings roused the indig* 
nation of the Beejapore monarch, who seised the firfher 
Shahjee, and threatened hba with death. Sevajee, then 
twenty-two, entered intoa negotiationvKth the emperor Shah 

1649 Ji^an on his father's behalf, which is bdievedto Lave saved 
hm firm a cruel death, though he was detained for four yeaxt 
at Heejapore, till the iucreasing disordsrs in th e Camaiio 
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induced the king to release him and send him back to his 

S vernment. During the period of his father’s detention, 
lyajee discreetly abstained fh>m further encroachments, 
but renewed them on his release, and by an act of base 
treachery, which has inflicted a deep stain on his memory, 
ca use d two chieftains of Jowlee to be assassinated, 

"^^ile Aurungzebe was engaged in hostilities with 
Beejapore, Sevajee professed himself a devoted servant of 
the throne of Delhi, and obtained a confirmation HUinter- 
of his title to the lands he had wrested from the «««» 
empire. But no sooner had the prince set his face 
towards Delhi to secure the crown, than the Mahratta chief 
began to ravage the Mogul territories. To extend his a,®. 
operations to a more distant sphere, he likewise organised 1667 
that corps of light horse which afterwards became the 
scourge of India. At the same time, he took a body of 
rnahomedans into his service, but placed them under 
Mahratta officers. The success of Aumngzebe’s efforts to 
obtain the throne gave just alarm to Sevajee, and he sent 
an envoy to Delhi to excuse his incursions and to conciliate 
the emperor, and offered to protect the Mogul interests in 
the Concan if they were intrusted to his charge. Aurun^* 
eebe considered that the security of these possessions m 
the Deccan was likely to be promoted by encouraging the 
Mahratta adventurer, and consented to his occupation of that 
maritime province ; but in his attempt to take possession 
of it, Sevajee experienced the first reverse he had ever 
•ustamed. 

The court of Beejapore was at length roused to the 
danger of these incessant encroachments, which had been 1669 
increasing in audacity for fourteen years, and sent AfaooiKhan 
Aftool :Oan with a body of 12,000 horse and 
foot and a powerful artillery to suppress them. He was a 
vain and conceited nobleman, and Sevajee determined to 
destroy him by treachery. He professed a humble sub- 
mission to the king, and offered to surrender all the ter- 
ritories he had usurped if he were allowed to hope for 
forgiveness. Afzool Khan was thrown off* his guard bv 
this Battery, and agreed to give a meeting to Sevajee witn 
only a single attendant. Sevajee performed bis religions 
devotions with great fervour, and advanced with all 
hmnility to the interview, and while in the act of em- 
bracing Afzool, plunged a concealed weapon into his bowels, 
and despatched him with his dagger. The troops of the 
murdered gexieral were suddenly surrounded by a body of 
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iSalmUm placed in funbnsb^ and ronied Ion d 

all their equipmenta. The success of this stratagem^ not- 
withstanding the atrocity of the deed, obtained the admira- 
tion of his countiymen beyond many of his other exploits, 
and tbe weapon was carefUly preserred as an heirloom in 
the &inily. Sevajee followed up his victory by plundering 
the count^ to the very gates of the capital. The king then 
took the field in person, and recovered many of the forts 
and much of the territory he had lost. The war was pro- 
tracted for two years with varied success, but generally in 
favour of the Mahrattas. A reconciliation was at length 
effected, and a treaty concluded through the mediation of 
Shahjee, who paid a visit to his son after an absence of 
twenty years. He congratulated him on the progress he 
had made towards the establishment of a Hindoo power, 
and encouraged him to persevere in the course he had 
1602 begun. At this period, oevajee, then in his thirty-fifth 
year, was in possession of the whole coast of the Conoan, 
extending four degrees of latitude, and of the ghauts &om 
the Beema to the Wurda. His army, consisting of 50,000 
foot and 7,000 horse, was out oi all proportion to his 
territories and his resources, but ho was incessantly en- 
ga^ in war, and made war support itself by his exactions. 

Sevajee being now at peace with Beejapore, let loose his 
1663 predatory ban£ on the Mogul possessions, and swept the 
country to the suburbs of Aurangabad. The 
emperor appointed his own maternal uncle, 
Shaista E^an, to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
with mders to reduce Sevajee to submission. He captured 
Poona, and took up his residence in the house in which 
Sevajee had passed his childhood, and the Mahratta chief 
conceived the design of assassinating the Mogul general in 
his bed. He got up a marriage procession, and enter^ the 
town in disguise with thirty followers, and proceeding un- 
l^rceived to the palace, suddenly attacked its inmates. 
The viceroy escaped the assault with the loss of two 
fingers, but his guards were cut down. Sevajee, jn 

his project, returned to his encampment amidst a of 

torches. This daring exploit was so completely in har- 
mony with the national character as to be viewed with 
greater exultation than some of his most fikmous viotories. 
1S64 The operations of Sevajee were now extended to a ladder 
enterprise. ^ A hundred and fifty miles flpom Poona lay the 
Qi city of Surat, the greatest emporiuni of oammeroe 
on the western coast, and two of the in th e 
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town were considered the most wealthy merchants in the 
world at the time. It was, moreover, the chief port to 
which devout Mahomedans I'esorted from all ports of India 
to embark on pilgrimage to Mecca. Sevajee suddenly 
appeared before it with 4,000 of his newly raised cavalxy, 
and after plundering it leisurely for six days, returned to 
his capital. He met with no resistance except from the 1664 
European factories. Sir George Oxen den, the English 
ohief, defended the property of the East India Company, 
and likewise of the natives under his protection, with such 
valour and success as to extort the applause of Aurungzebe. 

It is worthy of note that this was the first occasion on 
which European soldiers came into collision with native 
troops, and that the result filled both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans with astonishment. 

On his return from this expedition, Sevajee heard of the 
death of his father at the age of seventy, and immediately 
assumed the title of raja, and struck the coin in his own 
name. Finding that his power would not be sevajee 
complete unless he could obtain the command of 
the sea, he had been employed for some time in 
constructing a navy, and while his troops were employed 
in ravaging the Mogul territories on land, his fleet was 
engaged in capturing the Mogul vessels bound to the Red 
Sea and exacting heavy ransom from the opulent jpilgrims. 

In February, 1665, he secretly di’ew together a fleet con- 
sisting of eighty-eight vessels and embarked with 4,000 
troops to Baroelore, then a great trade mart on the Malabar 
coast, whore he obtained large booty, and returned to his capi- 
tal before it was known that he had left it. On his return, ho 
found that a large Mogul army commanded by ^ 
the renowned Baip oot r^a Jeysing, and the atSackedby 
general Jlilere EJban,Tiad entered his territories. 

Aurungzebe, an intense bigot, had felt greater 
indignation against Sevajee for obstructing the progress of 
the devout pilgrims than for any of his audacious assump- 
tions of power, and the largest force yet sent against him 
now entered his territories, and induced him to such straits 
that he was constrained to have recourse to negotiations. 
They resulted in the memorable ‘‘Convention of Poorundnr, 1666 
in which it was stipulated that he should restore all the 
forts and districts he had taken from the Moguls with the 
exception of twelve, which he was to retain as a jageer, and 
that his son Sambajee should hold rank as a noble m the 
of 5,000 men. But he dexterouslj inserted a 
Q 
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clause in the treaty granting him, in lieu of certain 
pretended claims on the old Nizam Shahee state, assign- 
ments of a fourth and a tenth of the revenue, — termed by 
Origin of tue Ohmt and Swr^eehmookee , — of certein 

Cbi^ districts above the ghauts, the charge of collecting 

which ho took on himself. So eager was he to obtain the 
imperial authority for tMs grant, that he offered a sum of 
forty lacs of pagodas for it, and intimated his intention of 
visiting the emperor at Delhi, and “ his desire to kiss the 
“ royal threshold.” This is the first mention of the celebrated 
claim of cJiout, which the Mahrattas marched throughout 
India to enforce. In the communication which Aurungzebe 
addressed him on this occasion, no allusion was mrae to 
this claim, the insidious tendency, or even the import, of 
which the imperial cabinet could not comprehend, and 
bevajee assumed that the principle was tacitly conceded. 

Sevajee had now entered the service of the Moguls and 
lost no time in marching with 10,000 horse and foot against 
Sevajee at Beejapore, though his half-brother commanded 
J 666 Delhi Mahratta contingent in its services. Aumng- 

zebe was gratified with his success and invited him to 
court, to which he repaired with an escort of 1,500 troops. 
But ho found himself regarded by the emperor in the light 
of a tronblesome captain of banditti, whom it was politic to 
humour, and he was presented at the durbar with nobles of 
the third rank. He left the presence ” with ill-concealed 
indignation, and is said to have wept and fainted away. 
It became the object of the emperor to prevent his leaving 
Delhi, and his residence was beleagured, but he contrived 
to elude the vigilance of his guards and made his escape 
in a hamper, and reached Hajgurh in the disguise of a 
1666 pilgrim, with his face smeared with ashes. The Eajpoot 
commander in the Deccan was not insensible to the influ- 
ence of money, and Sevajee was thas enabled through him 
to make his peace with Aurungzebe, who acknowledged 
his title of raja and even made some addition to his jageer. 
Having now a season of greater leisure than he had yet 
enjoyed^ he spent the years 1668 and 1669 in revising and 
Kevisionof Completing the internal arrangements of his 
1668 ^w!**^*” government, and nothing gives us a higher idea 
and * genius than to a rough soldier, who 

1669'^®® unable to read or write, and who had for twenty 
years been employed in predatory warfare, establishing u 
fom of government and a system of civil polity so well 
suited to the consolidation of a great kingdom. TTim military 
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organisation, which was equally distingnished for its rigid 
discipline and its strict economy, was admirably adapted to 
the creation of a new and predominant power in India. 

This was also the most pi'osperous penod of Anrungzebe’s ^ 
long reign. The empire was at peace ; the emperor was 1666 
held in the highest esteem throughout the TranqQimtf ^ 
Mahomedan world, and received complimentary 1670 

missions from the ScherifT of Mecca, the Elhan 
of the Uzbeks, the king of Abyssinia, and the Shah of 
Persia. But his restless ambition again kindled the flames 
of war, which continued to rage, without the intermission 
of a single year, during the remaining thirty-seven years of 
his reign, and consumed the vitals of the empire. Finding 
it impossible to inveigle Sevajee into his power, war with 
he issued the most peremptory ordei*s to pursue sevajee. 
him to the death. Sevajee prepared for the conflict with 
unflinching resolution. He opened the campaign by the 
capture of two important fortresses, and, with an army of 
14,000 men, again plundered Surat, where the Company's 
factors once more covered themselves with renown by their 
military energy. He overran the province of Candesh, and 
for the first time levied the chout on a Mogul province : in 
instance it was simply black mail. Aurungzehe was 
dissatisfied with the inactivity of his general, and sent 
Mohabet with an army of 40,000 against Sevajee, who met 
his opponents for the first time in the open field and gained 1672 
a complete victory, which elevated the crest of the Mahrat- 
tas, and not a little disheartened the Mogul generals. 

The turbulent Klyberees and Busufzies in Afghanistan, 
the hereditary enemies of order and peace, had again broken 
out and defeated the Mogul general in the passes 
subsequenfly rendered memorable by the annibi- l^^**^^* 
laticm of a Britisli army. The emperor deter- thoKhjr- 
mined to tmdertake the subjugation of these 
incorrigible highlanders in person, and led his • 
army as far as Hussun Abdal, where he left the expedition 1573 
to his son, who was obliged to content himself with the 
nominal submission of the tribes, after a bootless warfare 
of two years. On his return to Delhi Aurongze^fo^d 
himself involved in an unexpected and formidable difficulty. 
Sudi is the nature of the natives of India, that the peace 
of the country is liable to be broken any day by the mo^ 
insignifieant cause ; the shape of a turban, or the make ot 
a cartridge. On Uns occasion it was the violence of a singte 
poHoe officer, who insulted a sect of Hindoo fanatics called 
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A.D. Sutnaramees. Their excitement created an emeute, and the 
1076 6meute grew into a revolt. The devotees assembled in 
thousands, and being joined by some disaffected zemindars, 
defeated the troops sent against them, and obtained posses- 
sion of the two provinces of A.gra and Ajmcre ; a general 
revolt, therefore, appeared imminent. They gave out that 
they possessed the magic power of resisting bullets, and 
the imperial troops naturally shrank from an encounter 
with them, till Aurungzebe wrote out texts of the Koran 
with his own hand, and attached them to his standards, 
when the confidence of his troops was revived and the 
rebellion quelled. 

Akbar and his two successors had adopted the wise and 
generous policy of j^nting the Hindoos religious liberty 
Rerivai of ^nd equality, and they served the state as zeal- 


persecntion. ously and faithfully as the Mahomedans, even 
when employed against their own countrymen. The same 
principle appears to have prevailed in some degree during 
the early period of Aurungzebe’s reign, and he had formed 
two family alliances with Rajpoot princes ; but his defeat 
in the Knyber, and the revolt of the fanatics, appear to 
have embittered his temper, and roused a feeling of bigoted 
animosity. No pains or penalties were inflicted on the 
Hindoos for the profession of their creed, but they were 
made to feel that they lay under the ban of the ruling 
power of the empire. Aurungzebe ordered that no Hindoos 
should in future be employed in the public service, and 
1677 he reimposed the odious poll-tax, the jezzia, on infldels. 
His measures, however disguised, breathed the spirit of 
intolerance. The Hindoo temples in Bengal, and even in 
the holy city of Benares, were demolished, and mosques 
erected on the sites, and the images used as steps. These 
bigoted proceedings produced a feeling of disaffection in 
Beyoitofthe ^very province, but it was only in Rajpootana 
Baipoots. that they created political disturbance. Jeswunt 
Si^, the faithflil Rajpoot general of the emperor, had died 
T? widow and family passed throngh 

1677 Delhi, Aurun^ebe surrounded their encampment with 
troops, mtending to detain them as hostages. They were 
rewjued by the contrivance of Jeswunt Sing’s minister, 
^ Joudpore ; but this ungenerous treatment 
ot toe feimly of a devoted servant roused the indignation 
oi toe bigh-spinted Rajpoots, and the country was speedily 
j Aurungzebe lost no time in marching into it, 
1679 and obliged ttie rana of Oodjpore to make Hs snbmiasimi ; 
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but on a second revolt, he summoned troops from every 
direction, and let them loose on the unhappy country. 

The Joudpore territory was laid waste, villages were de- a.®. 
stroyod, families carried into slavery, and the inhabitants 
made to feel the extremities of war. The Rajpoots retaliated 
by plundering the mosques and burning the Koran in Malwa. 

The alienation of the various tribes was complete. After 
this period they were often at peace with the empire, and 
famished their contingents of troops, whom Aurungzebe 
was happy to employ as a counterpoise to his Mahomedan 
soldiers; but that cordial loyalty to the Mogul throne 
which had for a century made them its most reliable 
champions, was extinct. It was during these disturbances 
that the emperor’s son Akbar went over to the Rajpoots, 
and was encouraged by them to assume the title and func- 
tions of royalty, and to inarch with an army of 70,000 men 
against his father ; but lie was defeated, and fled to the 
Mabrattas. 


To return to Sevajee. He took advantage of the absence 
of Aurungzebe in the Khyber, and the death of the king 
of Beejapore, to annex the whole’ of the Concan, 
and likewise of a considerable tinct above the aaswies 
ghauts. He bad, Jong struck the coin in his own 
name, and he now determined to proclaim his independence, 
and to assume all the ensigns of royalty and the pomp of a 
Mahomedan potentate. After many religious solemnities, 1674 
on the 6th June, 1674, he was enthroned at his capital, 
Rajgurb, and announced himself as the “ ornament of the 
“ Kshetriyu race, and lord of the royal umbrella.” He WM 
weighed against gold, which was distiibuted amongst me 
brahmins, ^vho found to their chagnn that he only weighed 
ten stone. Two years after he undertook one of jjig«»peai- 
the most extraorainary expeditions on Mahratte 
record, with the object of recovering his father s ^ 
jageer in the distant south from his brother. Haying 
concluded an armistice with the Mogul general who had 
charge of the operations against him, l>y a krge donceuis 
he inarched to Golconda with an army of 30,000 foot and 
40,000 horse, and extorted a large supply of money and 
artillery from the king, together with an engagement to 
cover his territories during his absence, on condition o 
receiving half his acquisitions in land and money. 
then proceeded to pay his devotions at the shnne Ha 

ofPurwuttnm. Naked, and covered with 

he assumed the character of a devotee, and after having, 
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for uine days, committed various acts of superstitious follj, 
which at one time led his officers to doubt his sanity, he 
resumed the command of hia army, which he had sent for- 
ward in advance. He swept past Madras, then an unnoticed 
ffictory, and captured fort after fort, not excepting even the 
redoubted fortress of Gingee (protiounoed Jinjee) tenable/ 
^ by ten men against an army,’* and at Trivadey, 600 milest 
from his own territory, met his brother Yencigee. He held\ 
possession of Tanjore, and the other jageers bequeathed to \ 
him by his father, and refused to share them with his \ 
brother, who thereupon occupied them by force, and sent 
A.i>. his horse to ravage the Carnatic. The dispute between the 
l®78 brothers terminated in a compromise, by which Yencajee 
was to retain the jageer, paying half the revenues to Sevajee, 
while he was to keep possession of all the conquests he had 
made from Beejapore. He reached Rajgurh after an absence 
of eighteen months, but no portion of his conquests or of 
his plunder did he think of surrendering to the king of 
Golconda. 

The next year Aurungzebo sent a formidable army to 

1679 besiege Beejapore, and the regent, during the minority 

▲mtuigzebe invoked the aid of Sevajee, who laid 

attacks waste the Mogul territories between the Beema 
Ba^apore. Godaverv, and subjected the town of 

Aurungabad to plunder for three days. Meanwhile, his son 
Sambajee, who had been placed in durance by his father 
for an attempt to violate the wife of a brahmin, made his 
escape, and went over to the Mogul general, and was re- 
ceived with open arms ; but Aumngzebe ordered him to be 
sent as a prisoner to his father’s camp. Sevajee renewed his 
exertions for the reUef of Beejapore upon a fresh concession 
of territory ; but in the midst of these events, all his plans 
of ambition were demolished by his death, which happened 

and on the 5tb April, 1680, in the fifty-third 

^nraotar of year of his age. Aurungzebe did not conceal his 

1680 satisfaction at the death of his formidable oppo- 
nent, but be did fall justice to his ^nius. “ He was,” 
he said, “a great captain, and the omj one who has 

“ the magnanimity to raise a new kingdom, while I have 
“ been endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
India ; my armies have been employed against him for 
“ ^etcen years, and, nevertheless, his state has been aJ ways 
increasing."’ That state, at his death, comprised a terri- 
tory 400 miles in length and 120 in breadth. It was 
created by his own genius, and consolidated by a com- 
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mtinion of Imbits, language, and religion among bis country* 
men. He is one of the greatest characters in the natlye 
history India, greater even than Hyder Ali and Runjeet 
Sing, who subsequently trod the same path of ambition 
and conquest. . He did more than simply found a kingdom; 
be laid the foundation of a power which survived the decay 
of his own fai^y, and he kindled a national spirit of 
enthusiasm which in a few years made the Mahrattas the 
arbiters of the destiny of India. 


SECTION IV. 

AUfiUNaZfiBE TO MAHOMED SHAH. 

Aurukgzebe having now in a great measure subdued the 
opposition of the Rajpoot tribes, determined to bring the 
whole strength of the empire to bear on the sub- Anmnwebe 
jugation of the Deccan. It was a wanton and prooeeS^ 
iniquitous aggression, and, by a righteous retribu- 
tion, recoiled on himself, and led to the downfall of his 
dynasty. In the year 1683 he quitted Delhi, which he was a.d. 
destined never to see again, with an army of unexampled 1688 
magnitude. The finest cavalry was assembled from the 
countries beyond and within the Indus, supported by a 
large and well-equipped body of infantry, and several 
hundred pieces of artillery, under European officers. A 
long train of elephants, intended both for war and equipage, 
and a superb stud of horses accompanied the camp. There 
was, moreover, a large menagerie of tigers and leopards, 
of hawks and hounds without number. The camp, which 
resembled a large moving dty, was supplied with every 
luxTuy the age and country could provii^. The canvas 
walls which surrounded the emperor’s personal tents were 
twelve hundred yards in circumference, and they contained 
halls of audience, courts, cabinets, mosques, oratories, and 
baths, all adorned with the richest silks and velvet and 
cloth of gold. There is no record of such extravagant 
luxnriousncss in any modern encampment. Yet, amidst all 
this grrudeur, the personal habits and expenditure^ of the 
emperor exhibited the firigalily of a hermit. With this 
unwieldy army Anrungzebe advanced to Aurung- inirMion of 
iImA * strange in&tnation, signalised nwCeMM. 
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liis arrival in the Deccan by ordering the hateful jessaia to 
A.P. be imposed on the whole Hindoo population. His first 

1684 expedition was disastrous. His son Muazzim was sent to 
lay waste the Concan with 40,000 cavalry ; the little 
forage that was to be found in the rocks and thickets of 
that wild region was speedily destroyed; the Mabratta 
cruisers intercepted the supplies sent from the Mogul ports ; 
the Mahratta light horse blocked up the passes, and pre- 
vented the approach of provisions ; and the wreck of this 
noble army, exhausted by hunger and pestilence, was 
happy to find shelter under the walls of Ahmednugur. 

Aurungzebe then sent his son to attack Beejapore, and in 
this the last year of its national existence, the king and 
his troops defended their independence with 
Beef^Sre^* exemplary courage. They cut off the supplies 
of the Mogul army, intercepted its communi- 
cations, and obliged it to retire. On the failure 
of this expedition the emperor turned his force against 
Gelconda, the king of which had formed an alliance with 
the Mahrattas. His chief minister was a Hindoo of singular 
ability, and had equipped an army of 70,000 men for the 
defence of the country ; but the employment of an infidel 
gave offence to the bigoted Mahomedan courtiers. The 
minister was murdered, and Ibrahim Ellian, the general, 
treacherously went over to the enemy with a large portion 
of the army. The lielpless king sought refuge in the fort 
of Golconda ; the capital, Hyderabad, was plundered for 
three days the ]Mogul soldiers, whom their commander 
was unable to restrain, and the treasure which Aurungzebe 
had destined for his own coffers was, to his great chagrin, 
partitioned among them. The king wus obliged to sue for 

1685 peace, which was not granted him without the promise of 
two crores of rupees, 

Aurungzol)o now brought his whole strength to bear upon 
1886 walls of the city were of hevrn stone 

six miles in circumference, with a deep moat and 
^ double rampart. The artilleiy was, as it bad 
always been, superior to that of tlie Mog[al8, and 
the emperor was constrained to turn tlie siege into 
a blockade. The gariison was reduced to a state of starva- 
tion and obliged to capitulate ; and on the 15tb October 
Beejapore was blotted out of the roll of Indian kingdoms, 
after an independent career of a hundred and fifty years. 
This Adil Shahee dynasty employed its resources in works 
of utility or magnificence which were without a rivd in 
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India. The majestic rains of the palaces in the citadel, and 
of the mosquos and tombs in the city, after two centuries of 
decay in an Indian climate, still attract the admiration of 
the traveller. “The chief feature in the scene is the 
“ mansoleum of Mahomed Adil Shah, the dome of which, 
“ like the dome of St. Peter's, fills the eye from every pomt 
“of view, and though entirely devoid of ornament, its 
“ enormous dimensions and austere simplicity invest it with 
“ an air of melancholy grandeur, which harmonises with the 
“ wreck and desolation around it. One is at a loss in seeing 
“ these ruins, to conjecture how so small a state could have 
“ maintained such a capital.” The fate of Golconda was not 
long delayed. Aurungzebe, with his usual craft, advanced 
into the country on pretence of a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
a saint, and extracted from the fears of the monarch all his 
treasure, even to the jewels of the seraglio, and then 
charged him with the crime of having employed a 
brahmin for his minister and formed an alliance with the 


infidel Mahrattas. The prince, though addicted to pleasure, 
defended his capital with a heroism worthy his ancestors, 
but it was at length taken, though only by an act of trea- 
cheiy, and the royal liouse of Kootub Shah became extinct, 
after a brilliant career of a hundred and seventy years. 1637 
The ambition of Aurungzebe was now consummated. 

His power was extended over regions which had never 
submitted to the sovereignty of the Mahomedans, confosion in 
and after seven centuries, the whole of India did theDeocan. 
unequivocally acknowledge the suprem^y of a Lord Para- 
mount. The year 1688 was the culminating point of Moslem 
grandeur, and likewise of its decay. The misfortunes nf 
Aurungzebe commenced with the fall of Golconda,^ The 1638 

S vemments which had maintained public order in the 
iccan had disappeared, and no system of equal vi^^ was 
established in their stead. The public authority had been 
maintamed in^ the extinct states by a force of ^ ^ * 

the Mogul force on their subjugation did not exceed 
The disbanded soldieiy either joined the predatory tends 
of the Mahrattas, or enlisted under disaffected chiefs. 
There was no vital energy at the head-quarters of the 
emperor. Oppressions were multiplied, and no redress 
could be obtained. The Deccan became a scene of ^eral 
confusion, and presented a constant succession of con- 
spiracies and revolts which consumed the spirit ot the 
Mogul army, and the strength of the e^pwe. .. v 
&v^’s sonSambajee, succeeded to the throne aftermuch 
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intrigue and opposition, and at first exhibited oonsiderable 
Bambajoe’a TigouT and method, but it was not long before he 
gave way to the ferocity of his natural ^sposition. 

' He had none of his father’s qualifications except 
his ardent bravery. He put his widow to death, and im- 
prisoned his brother Haja il^in ; be threw the ministers into 
irons, and beheaded those who opposed his wishes, and 
proceeded so far as to execute a brahmin. These atrccities 
alienated the great men who had contributed to build up 
K.i>, the Mahratta power. Sambajee rendered himself still 
1681 fiirther an object of general contempt by his infatuated 
attachment to a favourite, Kuloosha, a Cunouge brahmin, a 
man totally unfitted for the conduct of public afiairs, which 
was entrusted to him. In the early period of his reign he 
1684 took an active share in driving Prince Muazzim out of the 
Concan. He was engaged for several years in endeavouring 
to reduce the power of the Portuguese, but without success, 
and was incessantly in conflict with the forces of Aurungzebe. 
He formed an alliance with the king of Golconda, and, to 
create a diversion in his favour, plundered the cities of 
Bodrhanpore and Broach, and likewise despatched bodies of 
Mahratta horse to the relief of the capital, but they acted 
without vigour. In fact, under his inefficient rule, the 
discipline introduced by Sevajee had been relaxed and the 
morale of the army deteriorated. On the extinction of the 
two Mahomedan powers of Beejapore and Golconda, 
Aurungzebe directed his whole attention to the reduction of 
his remaining opponent, and fort after fort was captured, 
while Sambajee abandoned public business, and resigned 
1688 himself to sloth and pleasure. One of the emperor’s 
generals, at length, succeeded in surprising him after a 
night’s revel, and he was conveyed on a camel to the 
imperial presence. The emperor at first deemed it politic 
to spare his life to secure the surrender of the Mahratta 

1688 fortresses, and asked him to turn Mahomedan, “ Hot if 
“you would give me your daughter in marriage,” was his 

pouring at the same time a torrent of abuse on the 
Prophet, Aurungzebe ordered his tongue to be cut out, 
deprived him of his sight, and consigned him to death 
with excruciating torture. He had occupied the throne 
for nine years, amidst the contempt of his subjects, but 

1689 his tragic death excited emotions of pity amongst them, 
and gave a keener edge to their detestation of the Maho- 
medimB. 

The Mahrattas were now exposed to the whole power of 
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tha Mogul empire tmder the immedieie eye of the emperori 
whose pei’sonal repatation, together with the 
grandeur of his establishments, and the prestige 
of the imperial throne, filled them with a feeling retires to 
of awe, and they bent to the storm. The cabinet ®^***®®* a.». 

elected Shao, the infant son of Sambajee, to succeed him, 
and appointed his uncle, Baja Bam, regent. Of the great 
kingdom folded by SeTajee, there was only a mere 
vestige left in the north, and it was resolved to preserve 
the embers of Mahratta power by emigrating to the south. 
Bi^a Bam and twenty-five chie& made their way in dis- 
guise to the Mahratta jageers in Tanjore with many ro- 
mantio adventures carefully preserved in the haJlads of the 
nation, and established tiie Mahratta court at Gtingee. 
The remnt soon afber despatched two of his ablest generals 
with a largo force, which was increased in its progress, to 
desolate the Mogul territories in the north, and they ex- 
tended their ravages up to Satara, where Bam-chundur was 
left in charge of the Mahratta interests. He devised a new 
plan for molesting the Moguls. Among the Mah- mo- 
rattas the thirst for plunder was always the 
strongest national passion ; indeed, the only word 
for “ victory ” was “ the plunder of the enemy.” To this 
predatory spirit ho gave an extraordinary impulse, as well 
as a systematic direction, by conferring the right to levy 
the “ eliout ” and the ** tenth ” for the slate treasurer on any 
Mahratta chieftain who could bring his followers into the 
field, and allowing them to appropriate the new exaction he 
invented of ghaus dana^ or food and forage money, to their 
own use. Under this new impetus, every mountain glen 
and valley poured forth its tenants, and Aurun^zebe, 
instead of having the army of a single responsible chief to 
deal with, had a hundred-headed hydra on his hand^ 

The imperial army was ill-fitted to contend with this 
new swarm of assailants. Its silken commanders were 
not the iron generals of Akbar, and they vied with 
each other only in the display of extravagance, 

The spread of cfieminate luxury had eateu up the 
spirit of enterprise, and tbei^ was nothing they 
desired so little as the sight of an enemy. There was a 
total relaxation of disci plme. The stipend of the con^ 
manders was regulated by the number of their men, sm 
not only was it never honestly maintained, but the ranks 
were filled up with misemble raeroita, toMy 
0^ wiA the Mehmtto eoldiorB, aoonatoined to hKd tore 
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A.i>. and harder work. “ The horse without a saddle,” as the army 
W92 was aptly described, “ was rode by a man without clothes ; 
“ footmen inured to the same travail, and bearing all kinds 
“ of arms, trooped with the horse ; spai'e horses accompanied 
“ them to bring off the boot}*^ and relieve the wounded or 
weary. All gathered their daily provision as they passed. 
“No pursuit could reach their march. In conflict their 
“ onset fell wherever they chose, and was relinquished oven 
“ in the instant of charge. Whole districts were in flames 
“ before their approach was known, as a terror to others to 
“ redeem the ravage.” 

The rallying point of the Mahrattas at this time was 
the fort of Gingce, the siege of which lasted as long as the 
E»ecFe of siege of Troy. Zoolfikar Khan, the ablest of the 

Oingee. Mogul generals, was sent against it, but ho was 
too often in collusion with the Mahratbi chiefs. It was 
during the languor of the siege that Snntajec, tho Mah- 
ratia general, having defeated the imperial forces in tho 

1697 north, and augmented his army, appeared before it with 
20,000 horse. The besieging army was besieged in its turn, 
and Cam-buksh, tho son of the emperor, the nominal 
commander-in-chief at the time, was didven to conclude a 
humiliating convention. It was disallow(»cl by Aurungzebe, 
who recalled liis son and sent Zoolfikar Khan, a third time 
to command the army, but as he was again in communica- 
tion with the garnson, the siege w^as protracted till the 
emperor threatened him with degradation if it was not 
successful. The fort was then assailed in earnest, and fell, 
but Zoolfikar connived at tho escape of Raja Ram, who 

1698 made his way to his native mountains, and selected Satara 
as the capital of the Mahratta ]3owct. He was able in time 
to collect a larger army than Sevajee had commanrled, and 
he proceeded to collect what ho termed the “ Mahratta 
dues ” with vigour, and the settlement of tho Deccan was 
as distant as ever. 

To meet the increasing boldness of tho Mahrattas, 

1699 Aurungzebe separated his ai*niy into two divisions, one to 

Plans of employed in protecting the open country, 

Aurungnobc. tlie other in capturing flirts. The first h^ en- 
trusted to Zoolfikar, who repeatedly defeated the Mahrat- 
tas, but was unable t<r i*educe their strength^ and they 
always appeared more buoyant after a defeat than his own 
troops after a victory. Aurungzebe reserved to himself the 

forts, in which he was incessantly employed 

1701 for five years. It is impossible to withhold our adm&a- 
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tion of the spirit of perseyerance exhibited by this octo- 
genarian prince during those campaigns in wiiich he was 
subjected to every variety of privations. Amidst all these 
harassing operations his vigour was never impaired. All 
the military inovemorits in every part of the Deccan, in 
Afghanistan, in Mooltan, and at Agra were directed by 
the instructions lie issued while in the field. With indefa- 
tigable industry he superintended all the details of adminis- 
tration throughout the empire, and not even a petty officer 
was appointed at Cabul without his sanction. But all his 
energy was unable to cope with the difficulties which were 
accumulating around him. The Rajpoots were again in 
open hostility, and other tribes, emboldened by his continued 
absence, began to manifest a spirit of insubordination. The 
oreasuiy was exhausted by a war of twenty- five years’ a.d. 
duration, and the einppror was tormented with incessant 170fi 
demands for money, which he was unable to meet. The 
Mahrattas became more aggressive than ever, and in every 
direction around bis camp, north and south, cast and west, 
nothing was seen but tho devastation of the country and 
the sack of villages. In these deplorable circumstances he 
made overtures to the Mahrattas, and offered them 
a legal title to tho chout and the tenth of the re- with the 
venues of the Deccan, but they rose in their de- m***^^- 
mands, as might have been expected, and the negotiations 
weifo thus broken off. The imperial camp began to retire 
to Ahmednugur closely followed by the Mahrattas, who 1706 
plundered up to its very precincts, and converted the re- 
treat into an ignominious flight. Twenty years before 
Aurungzebc had marched from his capital in all the pride 
and pomp of war ; he was now returning to it in a state of 
humiliation, with the wreck of a broken army, pursued by 
a victorious foe, and he expired at Ahmednu- 1707 

gur on the 27th February, 1707. 

Of all the princes of the house of Baber, Aurungzebe 
is the greatest object of admiration to the native historians, 
and his name is invested even among Europeans Kemarks on 
with an indefinite idea of grandeur, but the illusion wign. 

vanishes on a close inspection of his biography. Few cha- 
racters in Indian history, whether amongst its Mahomedan 
or English rulers, have been more overrated. The merit of 
his personal bravery, his civil administration, and of his 
attention to business will be fully admitted, but for twenty- 
five years he persisted in a war of intolerance and aggi^s- 
rion, though he must have been aware that it was sapping 
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the fomidatioiis of the empire. He had no heart and no 
fnend ; he wae crafty and snspicioiis, and oftou cmel ; ha 
mistrusted all his officers, and they repaid him by pre- 
carions loyalty. Notwithstanding his mani&st abilities, 
the rapid decay of the empire dates from his reign, 
and may in some measure bo traced to his personal 
character. 


On the death of Aurangzebe,hisson, prince Azim, came in 
to ihe encampment, caused himself to 1^ proclaimed emperor, 
BAhaAoor and marched towards the capital. At the same 
time, the eldest son, Prince Muazzim, who had 


1707 been nominated heir to the empire, was hastening to Delhi. 
The armies met in the neighbourhood of Agra, and Prince 
Azim was defeated and fell in action. Prince Akbar was 


a fugitive in Persia, and the remaining son of Aurangzebe, 
Cam-buksh, who was assembling troops in the Deccan, was 
defeated by Zoolfikar Ehan, with the aid of a Mahratta 
contingent, and there ceased to be any rival to the throne 
which Prince Muazzim ascended at the age of sixty-seven, 
with the title of Bahadoor Shah. 


^ The Mahrattas were unable to take advantage of these 
distractions by their internal dissensions. Baja Bam, the 
700 ^gont, died soon after his return to Satara, and 

unong the the government was administered for seven years 
Mahn»tt»A widow Tara Bye, in tibe name of her own 

son. ^ The lineal heir, Shao, tne son of Bambajee, was a 
oaptive in the Mogul encampment, but treated with great 
kindness. Prince Azim, when starting for the capital, had 
released him, and afforded him the means of assorting 
his rights, on condition of his doing homage to the Mogul 
throne. Tara Bye proclaimed him an impostor, and 
ooUected an army to resist his claims, but he obtain^ pos- 
session of Satara and in 1708 assumed the functions of 
royalty. In this family contest, the Mahratta sirdars 
espoused opposite sides, and drew their j^words on each 
other. In the course of five years the son of Tara Bye 
died ; her ministOT superseded her authority and placed 
another son of !l^ja Bam on the throne of Kolapore, which 
berame the capital of the jumor faranch of Sevs^ee’s family, 
and the Hval 01 Satara. Bahadoor conferred the viceroyalty 

Zoolfikar, the chief instrument 
juMiiponi. of elevation, and as his presence was required 
^oourt, the administration was left in the hands of Daood 
Khan, a noble Patan, famous throughout the Deccan for Im 
matchless daring and his love of strong drink^ of whom 
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it is recorded that when he visited Madras, Mr. Pitt, the 
father of the first Lord Chatham, the governor, gave him a 
grand entertainment in tlio council chamber, and that the a.d. 
Patan “ pledged the chief largely in cordial waters and 1708 
“French brandy, amidst a discharge of cannon.” By, 
the desire of his master, ho granted to tlie Mahratta the 
concession of the chout on the six soobahs of the Deccan, 
which Aurnngzebo in his extremity had offered them, and 
this arrangement, though made by a subordinate authority, 
kept them quiet to the end of the reign. The tranquillity 
of Rajpootana was secured by the same spirit of conciliation 
and concession to its three principal chiefs of Oodyporc, 
Jeypore, and Joudpore. 

The emperor was now called to encounter a new 
enemy in the north — the Sikhs. About the end of the 
fifteenth century, l^anuk, the founder of their 
religious community, taught that devotion was due ^ 
to God alone, that all forms were immaterial, and that 
the worship of the Hindoo and the Moslem was equally 
acceptable to the Deity. The sect increased in numbers, 
but was fiercely persecuted by the bigoted Mahomedan 
rulers, who massacred their pontiff’ the year after the death 
of Akbar. In 1675, Gooroo Govind, the tenth spiritual 1675 
successor of Hanuk, conceived the idea of forming the Sikhs 
into a military as well as a religious commonwealth. He 
abolished all distinction of caste, but required every member 
of the society to be pledged as a soldier from his birth or 
his initiation, and to wear a peculiar dress and to cultivate 
his beard. He inculcated reverence for brahmins and 
prohibited the slaughter of cows. This union of martial 
and religious enthusiasm rendered the Sikhs a formidable 
body, and they had to maintain an arduous struggle with 
the Mahomedaus, who captured the strongholds of the 
Gooroo, murdered his mother and sisters, and mutilated, 
slaughtered, or dispersed his followers. Still the sect grew 
and multiplied, and towards the close of Aurungzebe’s 
reign, under a formidable chief of the name of Ban doc, 
extended its depredations to the vicinity of Delhi. 1710 
Bahadoor Shah took the field against them and drove them 
back to the hills. 

On his return from this expedition he died at Lahore, 
after a brief reign of five years, at the age of 
seventy-two. His death was followed by the usual ha<i<wr simh 
scramble for power among his four eons, three of 
whom were defeated and killed. The survivor 
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mounted the throne with the title of Jehander Shah, and 
put all the members of the royal family within his reach to 
death ; he resigned himself to the influence of a dancing 
girl, and indulged in the most degrading vices. His career 
A.D. was cut short by his nephew, Ferokshere, the viceroy of 
*718 Bengal, who marched up to Delhi, and deposed and mur- 
dered the wretched emperor, as well as the noble but crafty 
Zoolflkar. 

Ferokshere, the most contemptible, as yet, of the princes 
ot his line, mounted the throne, and for six years disgraced 
it by his vices, his weakness, and his cowardice. 
Ferokshere. owed his elevation to two brothers descended 
from the Prophet, and thence denominated the Syuds. 
Abdoolla, the eldest, was appointed vizier, and his brother, 
Hoosen Ali, commander-in-chief, but the emperor held 
them in detestation, and his reign was little else than a 
series of machinations to destroy them. Hoosen AH was 
sent against the Rajpoot raja of Joudpore in the hope 
that the expedition v^ould prove fatal to him; but he 
• concluded an honourable peace with the prince and induced 
him to give the hand of one of his daughters to the emperor. 
The nuptials, which were celebrated with great splendour, 
were rendered memorable by an incident which will be 
noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

The office of viceroy of the Deccan had been bestowed 
1714 OB Ghazee-ood-deen. The family had emigrated from Tar- 
Kiiun-ooi- f f o seek its fortunes in India, and he had risen 

mxioiik, to distinction in the service of Aurungzebe, who 
granted him the title of Cheen Killich Khan, to which waa 
now added that of Nizam-ool-moolk. He was a statesman 
of great ability and experience, but of still greater subtilty. 
During the seventeen months in which he held the office of 
viceroy he fomented the dissensions between the houses of 
Kolapore and Satara. Shao had been brought up in all 
the luxury of a Mahomedan seraglio, and was fonder 
of hunting, hawking, and fishing than of the business of the 
state. The Mahratta commonwealth was falling into a 
Baiiijee State of anarchy, when the genius of Ballajeje Wish- 

wiAhwaaath. wanath placed the party of Shao in the as** 
Cendant, and rekindled the smouldering energ^s of the 
nation. Ballajee, a brahmin, was originally a simple vil- 
lage accountant, but rose through various gradations of 
office till be became a power in the state, and was ap- 
pointed Peshwa, or prime minister. It was to his enetgy 
that the rapid expansion of the Mahratta power is to be 
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atferibatedy and he maj jnfitlj be regarded as the second 
founder of its greatness. 

With the view of separating the two brothers, the Syuds, 
from each other, Ferokshere displaced Nizam-ool-moolk, and 
appointed Hoosen Ali viceroy of the Deccan. At 
the same time he sent secret instructions to the re« 
nowned Daood Khan to offer him the most strenuous oppo* 
sition, and he rushed at once into the field, and attacked 
him with such impetuosity as to disperse his army like a 
fiock of sheep ; but in the moment of victory he was killed 
by a cannon ball, and the fortune of the day was changed. ^ 
His devoted wife, a Hindoo princess^ stabbed herself on 
hearing of his death. Hoosen Ali, flushed v/ith his suc- 
cess, took the field against the Mahrattas, whose depreda- 
tions had never ceased, but was completely defeated. In 
these circumstances, distracted by Mahratta encroachments 
on the one hand, and on the other by the hostility and in- 
tngues of the emperor, he entered into negotiations with 
Ballajee Wishwanath which resulted in a conven- conc«i- 
tion as disgraceful to the Mogul throne, as it was 
fortunate for the Mahratta state. Shao was 
acknowledged as an independent sovereign over all the 
dominions which had belonged to Sevajee. The chout and ^ 
Uie tenth of the revenues of the six soobahs in the Deccan, 
which were valued at eighteen crores — their assumed pro- 
duct in their most palmy state — were conferred on him, 
together with the tributary provinces of Tanjore, Mysore, 
and Trichinopoly, on condition that he should furnishacon- 
tingentofl6,000 troops, andberesponsibleforthe peace of the 

Deccan. This was the largest stride to power the Mahrattas 
had yet achieved. They were furnished with a large and jwr- 
manent income by these assignments on districts stretching 
from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, and firomthe Malabar 
to the Coromandel coast, the collection of which gave them 
a right of constant and vexatious interference with the inter- 
nal adminstration of every province. An army of Mahratta 
officers, chiefly brahmins, was planted ^ throughout the 
country with indefinite powers of exaction for the state, 
which they did not fail to turn also to their own profit 
Ferokshere was advised to disallow the convention,^^d 
the breach between him and the Synds became wider. 
AbdooUa called up his brother, who hastened to MStot 
the eimtal, accompanied by 10,000 Mahratta* 
under Ballajee, and entered it without opposition, m 
emperor made the moat algeot aubmission, but waa dragged 
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from the interior of the zenaxiai where he had tahen refhge, 
and assassinated. Two puppets were then placed on the 
throne, but they disappeared in a few months by disease or 
poison, and a grandson of Bahadoor Shah was raised to 
1^?9 AooeBBfos of imperial dignity, and assnmed ttie title of / 
M^o med Mahomed Shah, the last who deserved the name ( 
of emperor of India. Weak and despicable as 
Ferokshere had been, his tragic death created a feeling ot 
compassion throughont the country. The popular indigna- 
tion against the Synds was increased, and they found them- 
selves the mark of universal execration ; but the great 
object of their alarm was Nizam- ool-moolk, who, though he 
had been united with them in opposition to Ferokshere, was 
now alienated from their cause. He marched aoross the 
Nerbudda with a large force into the Deccan, where he had 
many adherents both among the Mahrattas and the 
Mahomedans, defeated two armies sent against him, and re- 
mained master of his position. Meanwhile, Mahomed Shah 
was fretlmg under the yoke of the Syuds, and, under the dis- 
creet guidance of his mother, formed a confederacy among 
his nobles to relieve himself from it. Distracted by the 
difficulties which accumulated around them, they resolved 
that Hoosen Ah should march against Nizam-ool-moolk, 
taking the emperor with him, while Abdoolla remained at 
1720 Delhi to look after their common interests. Five days after 
the march commenced, a savage Galmuk, instigated by the 
Hnasim All confederacy, approached the palankeen of Hussun 
Ah, Ttnder the pretence of presenting a petition, 
and stabbed liim to the heart. In the conflict which en- 
sued the partizans of the emperor were victorious, and he 
rotumed to Delhi. Abdoolla, whose energy rose with his 
dangw, set up a new emperor and marched against Baha- 
door Shah, but was defeated and captured, though his life 
was spared in consideration of his sacred lineage. 


SECTION V. 

MAUOMBD SHAH TO KADIE SHAKES INVASION. 

entered Delhi with great pomp, a free 
720 monarch a twelvemonth after he had ascended the 
^Pkooaedings “^^0 ; but his reign, though long, was marked 
by the tokens of rapid decay. The canker worm 
was at the root of the august Mogul throne, and 
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eve^ jreiur disclosed its ravages. He abolished the odioiw 
jezzia, and bestowed high appointments on the rajas 
of Jeypore and Joudpore ; but the rana of Oodypore, 
wrapped np in his orthodox dignity, refused all intercourse 
with the court and sank into obscurify. Saadut AK^ a 
BIhorasan merchant, who had taken an active 
share in the recent proceedings, was appointed nao 

Boobadar of Oude, and laid the foundation of the cSSU^*** 
royal dignity, which was extinguished in 1856. 

The o£&ce of vizier was reserved for Nizam-ool-moolk, who 
repaired to the capital, but found the emperor immersed 
in pleasure, and so indiderent to the interests of the state 
as to have given the custody of the imperial signet to a 
favourite mistress. He endeavoured to rouse him Kteam-ooi- 
to a sense of his responsibilities at a time when 
the empire was crumbling around him, but the emperor 
rejected all advice, and joined his dissolute companions in 
turning to ridicule the antiquated habits and solemn de- 
meanour of the venerable statesman, then in his seventy- 1723 
fifth year. Disgusted with the profligacy of the court, and 
despairing of any reform, he threw up his office and re- 
turned to his government in the Deccan. The emperor 
loaded him with honours on his depaHure, but instigated the 
local governor at Hyderabad to resist his authority ; but he 
was defeated and slain, and the Nizam fixed on that city, 
the capital of the Kootub Sahee dynasty, as the seat of bis 1724 
government, and from this period may be dated the origin 
of the kingdom of the Nizam. 

Balls^ee bad accompanied Hoosen Ali with bis troops 
to Delhi, but made bis submission to Mahomed Shah, and 
obtained from him a confirmation of the grants 
which had been made by the Syud Hoosen, and wtewSaUi'i 
returned to Satara with these precious muniments, 
fourteen in number, and died soon after. The 
political arrangements he made before his death established 1721 
the predominant authority of the eight brahmins who 
formed the cabinet, and it was likewise extended throughout 
the interior, by means of the brahmin agents employed to 
collect ^*Mahratta dues.” He was succeeded by his son Bajee 
Bao, who had been bred a soldier and a states- Bajee Uao ^ 
man, and ‘‘united the enterprise, vigour, and 
“ hardihood of a Mahratta chi^ with the polished 
“manners and address of a Concan brahmin.” The interest 
of the succeeding twenty years in the history of India 
centres in the intrigues, the alliances, and the conflicts cf 

s2 
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the Mahratta stateBman at Satara^ and the ora% old Tartar, 
Nizam-ool-moolk, at Hyderabad, who made p^e and war 
without any reference to the authority of the emperor at 
Delhi. Bajee Rao felt that unless employment could be 
found abroad for tbe large body of predatory horse whb j 
formed the sinews of the Mahratta power, they would bej 
employed in hatching mischief at home. Fully aware of \ 
the weakness of the empire, he urged on his master, Shao, \ 

“ to strike the trunk of the withering tree ; the branches \ 
A.D. « must fall off of themselves. Now is our time to drive \ 
1724 c( strangers from the land of the Hindoos. By directing our \ 
“efforts to Hindostan the Mahratta flag shall float, in 
“your reign, from the Eistna to the Attock.^* But Shao 
had been bred in the luxuriance of a Mogul seraglio, and 
Bajee Eao, finding his ardour ill-seconded hj his eflbminate 
sovereign, was constrained to act for himself ; and thus the 
house of the Peshwa waxed stronger, and the house of 
Sevajee weaker. 

Nizam-ool moolk, while vizier, had appointed his uncle, 
Hamed Khan, governor of Guzerat, in opposition to the 
of court, and Sur-booland Khan was sent to expel 

Qiimt. him, Hamed defeated him with the aid of two 

Mahratta commanders, whom he had rewarded with a 
grant of the chout and the tenth of the revenues of the 
province. Bajee Bao took advantage of this discord to 
send Sindia, Holkar, and Puar, of Dhar, to levy contribu- 
tions in Malwa, while he himself proceeded on the same 
errand to Seringapatam in the south. Alarmed 
by the increasing audacity of the Mahrattas, 
gg goteand Nizam-ool-rnooik endeavoured to renew the dis- 
* sensions of the rival houses of Kolapore and 
Satara. They were at issue for their respective shares of 
the assignments granted to the Peshwa on the revenues of 
tbe six soobahs of the Deccan ; and the Nizam, as the repre- 
sentative of the emperor, called on them to substantiate 
their claims before him. Bajee Rao, indignant at this 
attempt to interfere in the domestic aflhirs of the Mahratta 
commonwealth, assembled an army and marched against 
him, and though the Nizam was supported by a large body of 
l^rattas, be was driven into a position which constrained 
him to enter upon negotiations. The Peshwa, having his 
eye upon the course of proceedings in Guzerat, granted him 
mvonroble terms, Sur-booland had succeeded in establish- 
ing his authority in that province, and the Peshwa was 
negotiating with him to obtain for himself the grant of the 
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eJ^ovit and iihe tmth whicli Hamed Ellian had grant^ to 
the two Mahratta generals. To expedite the bargain he 
sent bis brother to ravage the country, and the Mo^ 
governor was obliged to purchase peace by conceding his 
demands. While Bajee Rao was thus engaged, Sambajee, 
the ruler of Kolapore, crossed the Wurda and laid waste 
the territories of Shao. He was defeated, and obliged to 
sign an acknowledgment of his cousin’s right to the whole 
of the Mahratta dominions, with the exception of a small a.b. 
tract of country around Kolapore, to which this branch of 1730 
Sevajee’s family was to be conhned. The principality still 
exists, while the kingdom of the elder branch has been 
absorbed in the British Empire, The Nizam now found a 
new instrument of mischief in Dhabaray, the Mahratta 
commander-in-chief, who was mortified to find that the 
prize of the chout and other dues he had obtained from 
Hamed in Guzerat, bad been carried off by tbe Pesbwa. 
Under the instigation of the Nizam, he proceeded with an 
army of 83,000 men towards Satara, on the pretence of re- 
leasing his master, Shao, from the tyranny of Bajee Rao, but 1731 
he was defeated, and fell in action. Tbe Mahratta interests 
in Guzerat were then entrusted to Peelajee Gaikwar, 
whose immediate ancestor was a cowherd, and whose 
descendants still occupy the throne of Baroda. 

To this period also belongs the rise of the families of 
Holkar and Sindia, destined to play an important part in 
the subsequent politics of India, and whose 
descendants continue to wear the crowns they 
acquired. Mulhar Rao Holkar was tbe son of a 
herdsman who exchanged the crook for the sword, and by 
his daring courage recommended himself to Bajee Rao, by 
whom he was entrusted with the very agreeable char^ of 
levying contributions in eighty-four villages in Malwik 
Ranojee Sindia was of tbe caste of husbandmen, and 
entered the service of Ballajee as a menial, but was intr^ 
duced into bis body-guard, and became one of the foremw 
of tbe Mahratta chieftains in that age of enterprise. 

Holkar, he was sent to establish tbe Mahratta authority m 
Malwa, and these assignments became tbe nucleus of their 
future dominions . . 

After the defeat of Dhabaray, the Nizam was, to a cei^ 
extent, at the mercy of Bajee Bao, but they both perceive 
that it would be for their common interest to Bajw ws 
come to an understanding, and they entered into 
a seoret compact, whim stipulated that the 
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4 . 11 . Nizam's territories should not be molested, while BajeeBao 

1781 should be at liberty to plunder the Mogul territories in the 
north. He accordingly crossed the Nerbudda, and laid 
waste the province of Mb\ wa. The mperial governor was at 
the time employed in coercing a refractory chief in Bundle** 
cimd, who called in the aid of Bajee Bao, and rewarded 
his services by the cession of a third of the province of 

1732 Jhansi, and thus the Mahratta standard was for the first 
time planted on the banks of the Jumna. The government 
of Maiwa was then bestowed on the Bajpoot raja Jejaing, 
whose reign was rendered illustnous by the patronage of 
science, the erection of the beautiful city of Jeypore, with 
, its palaces, halls, and temples, and its noble observatory. 
The profession of a common faith promoted a fnendly 

1734 intercourse between him and Bajee Bao, the result of which 
was the surrender of the province to the Mahratta, with 
the tacit concurrence of the helpless emperor. 

These multiplied concessions only served, as might have 
been expected, to inflame the ambition and to increase the 
Hiiineraaied demands of the Peshwa. Great as were the 
resources of the Mahratta commonwealth, the 
larger portion of the revenues was absorbed by the differ- 
ent feudatories, and only a fraction reached the treasury at 
Satara. The magnitude of Bajee Bao's operations had in- 
volved him in debt ; his troops were clamorous for pay, 
and the discipline of the army necessarily suffered by these 
arrears. He demanded of the imperial court a confirma- 
tion of the assignments granted by Sur-booland Frhn.n on 
the revenues of Guzerat, of the rights he had acquired 

1733 in Bundlecund, and the absolute cession of the rich pro- 
vince of hlalwa. The feeble cabinet at Delhi endeavoured 
to pacify Juni by minor grants, which only led him to in- 
crease* his claims, and he proceeded to demand the cession 
of all the country south of the Chumbul, together with the 
holy cities of Muttra, Benares, and Allahabad. To quicken 
the apprehensions of the emperor, he sent H o lkar to 
plunder the Dooab, the province lying between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, but he was driven back by Saadut Ali, the 
Boobadar of Oude. This was magnified into a great vic- 
tory, and it was reported that we Mahrattas had been 

retire, “ I was compelled,” said Bajee Bao, “to 
••I tell (he emperor the truth, and to prove to him that I was 
“ still in Hindostan, and to show him flames and t he Mah- 
*1 atthe gates of his capital.” He therefore took the 
neld in person, and marching at the rate of forty miles a 
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suddenly presented himself before the gates of Delhi 
The consternation i^the capital may be readily conceiired ; 
but the obiect of B^ee Rao was not to sack the city, but 
to intimidate the emperor into concessions, and circum- 
stances rendered it advisable for him to retreat to Satara. 

The Mahratias now appeared to bo paramount in 
and the Nizam was considered the only man who could 
save the empire from extinction. He listened tw.# 
to the overtures of the emperor and proceeded to 
Delhi, where he was invested with full powers B^ieeEoa. 
to call out all the resources of the state ; but they were re- 
duced to so low a point that the army under his persoxial 
command could only be completed to 30,000 men, with 
which he returned to the south. Bajee Rao crossed the 
Nerbudda with 80,000 men. Owing, perhaps to his great 
age — ninety-three — perhaps to over confidence in the great 
superiority of his artillery, the Nizam entrenched himself 
near Bhopal. Bajee Rao adopted the national system of 
warfare, laid waste the country, intercepted all supplies, 
attacked every detachment which ventured beyond ^the 
lines, and on the twenty-fifth day of the siege obliged the 
Nizam to sign a humiliating treaty, granting him the sove- 
reignty of Malwa and the territories up to the Chumbul, 
and engaging to use his influence to obtain from the im- 
perial treasury the sum of half a crore of rupees, which he 
had not ceased to demand ; but that treasure was to find a 


very difierent destination. 

It was in the midst of these distractions that Nadir Shah 
appeared on the banks of the Indus, and India was visited 
with another of those tempests of desolation to 
which it had been repeatedly subject for some 
centuries. The Persian dynasty of the Sofis, which had 
occupied the throne for nearly two centuries, was sub- 
verted in 1720 by the Ghiljies, the most powerful 
tribe in Afghanistan. Shah Hossen, the last of that 
royal line, was besieged by them in bis capital, Ispaban, 
then in the height of its prosperity, and after enduring 
for six months the extremities of misery and starvar 
tion, went out with his court in deep moumiug to the 
Afghan camp, and surrendered his crown to Mahmood, 
the Afghan chief. He died at the end of two years, md 
was succeeded by bis son Asruf, Nadir Sbab, tbe greatest 
gcmeral Persia has produced, was the son of a shepherd of 
Qiorasan, and commenced his career by collecting a band 
of freebooters. Hnding himself^ at length, at the head of a 
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powerful army, he freed his native province from the 
Afghans, and then constrained the Ghiljie monarch to 
A.D. resign all his father's conquests in Persia. He raised 

1729 Thamasp, the son of the dethroned Sofi king, to the throne ; 
but after expelling the Turks and' the Russians from the 
provinces they had conquered, deposed Thamasp and be- 

*781 Btowed the nominal sovereignty on his infant son, while he 
himself assumed the title of king, upon the importunity, as 
it was affirmed, o^ 100,000 nobles, soldiers, and peasants 
1788 whom ho had assembled on a vast plain To hud employ- 
ment for his troops and to gratify his own ambition and 
avarice, he carried his arms into Afghanistan, and resolved 
to re-annex Candahar to the Persian throne. While engaged 
in the siege of that town he sent a messenger to Delhi to 
demand the surrender of some of his fugitive subjects, 
but, owing to the distraction of the times, the claim was 
1738 neglected. A second messenger was murdered at Jellala- 
bad. The Government of India had from time immemorial 
paid an annual Subsidy to the wild highlanders who oc- 
cupied the passes between Cabul and Peshawur, and the 
imperial cabinet doubtless trusted to their power to arrest 
the progress of Kadir. The payment of this black mail 
had, however, been for some time withheld, and they 
opened the gates of India to the Persian monarch, who 
crossed the Indus with 65,000 of his veteran troops and 
overran the Punjab before the court of Delhi was aware 
of his approach. 

The emperor Mahomed Shah marched to Kurnal to 
meet this invasion, but experienced a fatal defeat, and pro- 
Captureof Persian camp, threw himself on 

Delhi, anii the compassion of the conqueror. The object of 
musacre. jfadiT Shah was treasure and not conquest, and it is 
affirmed that he w^as prepared to retire on the payment of 
two crores of rupees ; but Saadut Ali, the soobadar of Oude, 
having some cause of offence with the emperor, represented 
to the Persian that this was a very inadequate ransom for 
so rich an empire, and that liis owm province alone could 
afford tliis sum. Nadir resolved, therefore, to levy exactions 
under his own eye. He entered Delhi in March, and on the 

1730 succeeding day a thousand of his soldiers were massacred 
upon a report of his death. He went out to restore ordei‘, 
but was assailed with missiles, and one of his chiefs was 
killed by his side, upon which he issued orders for a general 
luataacre. For many hours the metropolis presented a 
scone of rapine, lust, and carnage, and 8,000 are said to 
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haya &llen victims to his infiariated soldiery. Yet so com* 
plete was the discipline he had established that every 
sword was sheathed as soon as he issued the order. He 
took possession of all the imperial treasures, including the 
peacock throne; plundered the nobles, and caused every 
house to be sacked, sparing no cruelty to extort confessions 
of wealth. From the disloyal Saadut Ali he exacted the 
full tale of two crores, and the traitor terminated his exist- 
ence by poison. The governors of other provinces were not jun. 
spared ; and Nadir Shah, after having thus subjected the 
capital and the country for fifty-eight days to spoliation, 
and feeling satisfied that he had exhausted the wealth of 
the empii*e, prepared to retire with an accumulation of 
thirty-two crores of rupees. He restored Mahomed Shak 
to the throne, but annexed all tbe provinces west of the 
Indus to the crown of Persia. On his departure he issued 
a proclamation to the princes of India, stating that he was 
now proceeding to the conquest of other regions, but that 
if any report of their having revolted from “his dear 
“brother, Mahomed Shah,“ reached his ears, lie would return 
and blot their names out of the book of creation. 

The Mogul power, which had been in a state of rapid 
decay since the death of Aurungzebe, received its death 
blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah, and the state ©f 
sack of the capital. The empire was breaking up 
into fragznents, and the authority and the prestige of the 
throne was irrecoverably gone. The various provinces 
yielded only a nominal homage to the crown. All its 
possessions beyond the Indus were permanently alienated. 

In the extreme south of the peninsula the Mogul 
sovereignty was a matter of history. The Nabob of tbe 
Carnatic acknowledged no superior. The rest of the 
Deccan was shared tetween the Nizam and the Mabrattas. 

Tn the provinces of Guzerat and Malwa, the power of the 
Pesliwa was already predominant. The allegiance of the 
princes of Rajpootana was very vacillating. The vioerojrs 
of Oude and Bengal, the richest provinces of ^dia, 
acknowledged tbe emperor as their suzerain, but yielded 
him no obedience. Even in the vicinity of the capital, new 
chiefs were, as the nati vo historian remarks, “ beating the 
“ drum of independence.* ’ The house of Baber had occom^ 
plisbed the usual cycle of Indian dynasties, which seldom 
exceeded two centuries, and its sceptre was now to ps^ 
into tlxe luuoida of a company of European merchants, with 
the sea, and not Central Asia, for the case of its enterprise. 
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Having thus reached the period when the Mogul throne 
ceased to exercise any influence on the politics of India, 
we turn to the progress of the European settlements on 
the continent, and to the history of the East India 
Company, which began its career' ‘with a factory, and 
closed it by transferring the Empire of India to the Crown 
of England. 


CHAPTER IV^ 


SECTION I. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE PORTUODESB. 

For five centuries the tide of Mahomedan invasion had 
rolled across the Indus from Central Asia, and spinad from 
north to south. A new era now dawns upon us, ushered 
in by the appearance of a European fleet, and the progress 
is, henceforth, from south to north. The Mahornedans 
entered India in the spirit of conquest ; the Europeans 
came in search of trade. TJje productions of the East 
had, from time immemorial, been a great object of desire 
to the inhabitants of the West, who had been accus- 
tomed to obtain them through many circuitous cliannels. 
In the middle ages the trade had enriched the republics 
of Venice and Genoa, and a general anxiety was created to 
obtain direct access to India. During the fifteenth century 
the spirit of maritime adventure was strongly developed in 
Europe, and more especially in the small but spirited king- 
dom of Portugal, in which great progress had been made 
in the science of naval architecture. This spirit was warmly 
enoour^ed by its sovereigns, who fitted out a succession of 
expeditions, and gradually advanced along the coast of 
Aflica, making fresh discoveries in each voyage. At length, 
John II. sent three vessels, under the command of Bartho- 
lomew Dias, to discover the southern limit of the African 
continent. He waa the first navigator to double the Cape, 
^ where the tempestuous weather he encountered led him to 
14 S 6 Dteomy desigpiate it ** The Cape of Storms ” ; but his 
ortteOiiMB. defighted sovereagn, hoping to reach India by 
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this roatoy more appropriately called it the Gape of Good . 
Hope. Soon after, Christopher Columbus, the enterprising 
Genoese sailor, convinoed lhat India was to be disoovered 
by sailing west, offered his services to king John, bnt thqr 
were not accepted, and he proceeded on bis adventurous 
expedition under the auspices of Ihe king of Spain, and 
the continent of America was discovered in 1492. 

Eleven years elapsed after Dias had rounded the Cape 
before any attempt was made to improve the discovery. 

King John was succeeded by Emanuel, who entered on the 
field of enterprise with great ardour, and in 1497 fitted 
out three vessels in the hope of finding a way to India 
firom the Cape. The little fleet, consisting of vessels of 
small tonnage, was entrusted to Vasco de Gama, who a.i>. 
quitted Lisbon, after the performance of religious solem- 
nities, on the 8th July, 1497, amidst the acclamations of 
the king, the court, and the people. Having reached the 
Gape in safety, he launched out boldly into the unexplored 
Indian Ocean, where, while traversing three thousand miles, 
nothing but the sea and the sky was visible for twenty-three 
days. He sighted the Malabar coast in May, nifcovery 
1438, and brought his enterprise to a glorious ^ 
issue as he cast anchor off the town oi Calicut. It lay 1498 
in that portion of the Deccan which the Mahomedan arms 
had not reached, and belonged to a Hindoo prince styled 
the Zamurin, who gave the Portuguese commander an 
honourable reception, and at once granted him the privi- 
lege of trade in his dominions. But the commerce of the 
Malabar coast, with its fifty harbours, had hitherto been 
monopolised by the traders from Egypt and Arabia, who 
felt no little jealousy at the arrival of these interlopers, 
and having gained over his minister, persuaded the 
Zamorin that the Portuguese were not the merchants they 
represented themselves to be, but pirates who had escaped 
from their own country, and had now come to infest the 
eastern seas. The feeli^s of the prince were at once 
changed to hostility, and Yasco, after a residence of several 
monws on the coast, seeing little hope of an amicable 
intercourse, set sail on bis return. He entered the Tagus, 
after an absence of twenty-six months, on the 29th of 1499 
August, 1499, in regal pomp, and received the homage of 
court and the peojue, who crowded to the beach to admire 
the vessels which had performed this wonderful voyMja 
It was six years and a half after Columl^ had ast^w 
the nations of Europe by tbe discovery of the Hew WoriOt 
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tliat Yasco iucreaaed their amazement by annoTmoing the 
discoveiy by sea of the way to India, the region of fabu- 
lous we^th. 

The king of Portugal lost no time in following up the 
enterprise, and immediately fitted out an expedition, which 
Second ex- consisted of thirteen ships and 1,200 men, the 
command of which was given, not to Yasco, but 
to Cabral, who was, however, well qualified for 
the undertaking. He was accompanied by eight friars, 
and directed to carry fire and sword into every province 
A.D. which would not receive their teaching. After launching 
1500 into the Atlantic, his fleet was driven, in 1»500, by the 
violence of the wind, to the coast of South America, whore 
he discovered, and took possession of, Brazil, which has 
ever since remained an appanage of Portugal. On the 13th 
of September he anchored off Calicut, and having restored 
the hostages who had been taken away by Yasco, was 
graciously received by the Zamorin, and obtained per- 
mission to erect a factory. B\it the Mahomedan traders 
effectually prevented his obtaining any cargoes, and he 
seized one of their richest vessels, and having transferred 
its contents to his own ships, set it on fire. An attack was 
immediately made on his factory, and fifty men were 
killed, Cabral resented it by capturing and burning ten 
other vessels, after he had taken possession of their cargoes. 
He then cannonaded the town from his fleet, and sailed to 
the neighbouring port of Cochin, where he formed an 
alliance with tlje chief, a dependent of the Zamorin, and 
returned to Lisbon. 

The disasters which Cabral had encountered induced the 
officers of slate to advise the abandonment of these entcr- 
socond prises, but the king was ambitious of founding an 
onental empire, and having obtained a bull 
from the Pope conferring on him the sovereignty 
of all the countries visited by his fleets in the Bast, heaasumed 
the title of “ Lord of the navigation, conquest; and commerce 
“ of Ethiopia, Persia, Ambia, and India.” A third expedi- 
tion, consisting of fifteen vessels, was fitted out and entrusted 
to Yasco de Gama, who, on liis arrival at Calicut, de- 
1502 znanded reparation for the insult offered to Cabral, which 
was peremptorily refused, and he set the town on fire. He 
then proceeded to the friendly port of Cochin, where he 
left Pacheco with a handful of men to protect the Portu- 
guese factory, and unaccountably set sail for Europe. The 
Zamorin of Calicut marched to the attack of Cochin for 
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having harboured the Portuguese, and invested the 
torj, but though his troops exceeded those of Pacheco 
by fifty to one, they were ignominiously defeated, and the 
superiority of European to Asiatic soldiers, which has ever 
since l>een maintained, was now for the first time ex- 
hibited, and the foundation was laid for European as- 
cendancy in India. a.d. 

In 150t), the king of Portugal sent out Almeyda with 1505 
the grand title of viceroy of India, though he did not 
possess a foot of land in it. Alineyda had to en- 
counter a new and more formidable opponent. ^ ^ 

The Venetians, who bad hithoi'to monopolised the lucrative 
trade of India, regarded with a jealous eye the attempts of the 
Portuguese to divert it into a new channel round the Gape. 

The bulk of the commerce which had made their island the 
queen of the Adriatic and the envy of Bnropo, was con- 
veyed through Egypt, where they enjoyed a paramount 
influence, and they prevailed on the Sultan to Send a fleet 
down the Red Sea to sweep the interlopers from the coast 
of India, and assisted him with naval materials from their 
foi'ests in Dalmatia. The king of the maritime province 
of Guzerat was equally alarmed at the growing power of 
the Portuguese on the sea, and sent his ships to co-operate 
with the Egyptian fleet. They came up with a portion of 
the Portuguese fleet in the harbour of Choul, and defeated 
it. Young Almeyda was killed in the action ; his father 
detei^mined to avenge his death, arul, finding that Dabul, 
one of the greatest coinineroial marts on the coast, had 
taken part with the Egyptian fleet, reduced it to ashes, 
with great slaughter. then proceeded in Kurai 

search of the combined fleets, and found them 
anchored in the harbour of Diu, and obtained a splendid 160g 
victory over them ; but ho stained his reputation by the 
massacre of his prisoners to avenge the death of his son. 

He had been pi’eviously superseded by Albuquerque, sent 
out by the court of Lisbon to take charge of the Portu- 
guese interests in India, He was a man of great ^ibn- 
enterprise and boundless auibition. He attacked 
the town of Calicut, but lost a fourth of his force in the 
assault. Ha came to the conclusion that, instej»d of these 
desultory attacks in which the Portuguese had hitherto 
been engaged, it would be more advisable to make a per- 
manent establishment on that coast, in some port and town 
which would afford a safe harbour lor their ships, aud 
aeooxne the citadel of their power. He fixed on Goa, on 
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the coast of Canara, situated on an island tweniy-ihree 
miles in circamference, and one of the most valnable ports', 
on that coast. It thus became the melaropolis of the Por- 
tuguese dominions in India, and eve^ effort made from time 
to time to capture it by the native priaces proved unavailing. 
Ho now assumed the position of an eastern prince, and 
received embassies with oriental pomp. He proceeded to 
the remote provinces in the Malay archipelago, where he 
established his authority, and carried his commercial enter- 
prises to Siam, Java, and Sumatra. His efforts were next 
directed to the west, and he obtained possession of Ormuz, 
the great emporium of the Persian Gulf. The genius of Albu- 
querque had thus in the course of nine years built up a great 
European power in the East. He appeared rather to eschew 
than to court territorial possessions, but his power throughout 
the eastern seas was irresistible, and his authority was su- 
preme along 12,000 miles of coast, on which he had planted 
thirty factories, many of which were fortified. But his last 
days were clouded by the ingratitude of his country. In the 
midst of his triumphs he was superseded by the intrigues 
▲.D. of the court ; the reverse broke his heart, and he died 
1516 as he entered the harbour of Goa. He was interred in the 
great settlement which he had established, amidst the re- 
grets of Europeans and natives, by whom be was equally 
beloved. 

During the whole of the sixteenth century the maritime 
power of the Portuguese continued to be the most formid- 
The Portn ™ eastern hemisphere, and the terror of 

every state on the sea-boaro. They took possession 
Island of Ceylon, and in 1517 proceeded to 
China, and established the first European factory, 
1551 at Macao, in the Celestial Empire. In 1531 thev equipped 
an armament of 400 vessels, with an army of 22,000 men, of 
whom 3,600 were Europeans, and captured Diu, which, 
1587 though lost for a time, was regained. In 1587 the king 
of Guzerat implored the Grand Seigneur to assist him in 
freeing India from the presence of the infidds, and a large 
fleet, with 7,000 Turkish soldiers on board, was fitted out at 
Suez, and being joined by the Guzerat army, 20,000 strong, 
laid close siege to Diu. Sylviera, the commander, had only 
600 men for its defence, hut he sustained the siege, amidst 
the deepest privations, with European gallaniary, for eight 
mon^s. The assailant, driven to despair, were obliged 
to withdraw, and the feme of the foreigners who had bamed 
the united forces of the Sultan of Turkey and the king of 
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Guzerat was diffused through India. The most memorable 
event in the annals of Portuguese India was the combina- 
tion formed for their expulsion by the kings of Ahmed- 
nugur and Beejapore and the Zamorin of Calicut. The i67(i 
siege of Goa, which they undertook, lasted ten months, but 
was at length abandoned after the confederates had lost 
12,000 men. The king of Bengal, pressed by Shere Sing, 
in 1538 sent an embassy to Goa to implore the aid of the 1588 
Portuguese Governor-General, who despatched nine armed 
vessels with troops to his assistance. This was the first 
introduction of Europeans into the valley of the Ganges. 

The Portuguese established a factory at a place called the 
Gk>la, or granary, — subsequently designated Hooghly, — and 
completely drew off the trade of the province from the 
neighbouring fxDwn of Satgang, which had been the great 
mercantile emporium of Bengal for fifteen centuries. The 
factory giew to ho a flourishing town, adorned with nu- 
merous churches, and so strongly fortified, that when the 
Moguls subsequently attacked it with three armies, they 
were unable to carry it by storm, but were constrained to 
have recourse to mines. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the 
greatness of the Portuguese had reached its zenith, they 
were encountered, and eventually supplanted by a 
European rival. The Dutch, having thrown off DuSsh aS* 

Ihe yoke of Spain, entered upon a career of mari- ^ 

timeenterprise with extraordinary ardour. In 1596 ^ 
they sent an expedition round the Gape to the e^istern islands, 1596 
which returned laden with spices and otlier valuable com- 
modities, and gave so great a stimulus to the spirit of com- 
merce that, within five years, forty vessels, of from four to 
six hundred tons burden, were embarked in the trade. 
They gradually wrested the spice islands and Malacca and 
the island of Ceylon from the Portuguese, but not without 
many a sanguinary conflict. An expedition, undertaken 
jointly by the king of Persia and the East India Company, 
deprived the Portuguese of Ormuz, and within a century 
and a half of the arrival of Vasco de Gama there remained 
nothing to the crown ot* Portugal of its eastern possessions 
but Goa, Mozambique, and Macao in China. The com- 
merce of the Dutch lay chiefly with the eastern archipelago; 
on the continent of India they never possessed more than 
a few factories. 
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SECTION II. 

mmBESS OF THE FUENOH TO THE PAH^CE OF AIX-LA-OHAFELLE. 

The great advantages wMch the trade of India had con. 
ferred on the Portuguese and Dutch inspired the French 
The French with a desire to participate in it, and several 
India attempts were made to acquire a commercial 
footing in the East during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, but without success. At length, the 
great minister, Colbert, who had created the French navy 
and harbours, took up the matter, and established the 
French East India Company. Its first enterprise was 
directed to the island of Madagascar, but it was abandoned, 
owing to the unhealthiness of the climate and the hostility 
of the natives, and the Company took possession of the 
A. 1 ). uninhabited island of Bourbon and of the larger island of 
1674 the Mauritius in its vicinity. In April, 1674, Martin, the 
e8J*licst of the French colonists, and a man of remarkable 
energy, having obtained a grant of land on the Coromandel 
coast from the native prince, laid the foundation of the 
BrecUon of town of Pondicherry, which he was permitted to 
pondichenr. fortify. Three years later it was threatened by 
1676 Sevajee in his southern expedition, which has been noticed 
in a previous chapter, but was sav^ the tact of Martin. 
War broke out at length between Holland and France, and 
the Dutch, envious of the prosperity of Pondichmy, sent 
a fleet of nineteen vessels against it, Martin was obliged 
to capitulate, and all hope of establishing French power on 
that coast appeared to wither away. The Dutc^ improved 
the foi*tifics^ion8 and rendered it one of the strongest 
fortresses in India, hut four years after were obliged to 
restore it by the treafy of Kyswiok. Martin, with his 
usual energy, strengthened the works, and attracted native 
settlers ly his honest dealings and his~nonciliatory man- 
ners ; and on the spot which he had occupied thirty-two 
years before with six European settlers, there had grown 
up at the period of his death a noble town with 40,000 
The charter of the Company was oance^d 
1710 m 1719, it was absorbed in the sohimies of Law, of 
Mississippi notoriety. On the collapse of bis pi’oject, the 
Company was re-organised as a coinmerdal association ; 
the town gradually recovered its prosperity, which had 
tieen anected by the extinction of the Company, and was 
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embdliahed hy the taste of its ^vemors, who also livalled 
the native princes in the state they now assumed. a.b. 

M. Dumas was appointed governor of Pondicherry in 1786 
1735. He united great energy of character with, what is 
BO rarely found among Europeans in India, a DumM,eo. 
genial disposition, whicm in an eminent degree ▼emorof 
oonoiliated both the native princes and the people. 


Rughoojee Bhonslay, the raja of Berar, poured down with 
50,000 Mahratta troops, and Dost Ali, who had become 
nabob of the Carnatic amidst the confusion ol' the times, en- 


deavoured to arrest his progress, but was signally defeated 
and fell in battle. His son, Sutder Jung, and his son-in- 


law, Chunda Sahib, prevailed on M. Dumas to grant them 
and thoii’ families and property an asjlum at Pondicherry, 
the strongest fortress on the coast, ilc rc'ct ived them in 
princely state, sun^ounded by his horse und foot guards, and 
they and their cortege entered the gates of the town 
under a royal salute. Soon after Sutder Ali made his 
peace with the Mahrattas, upon an engagement to pay a 
crore of rupees, and was installed nabob of the Caniatic 
without any reference to the emperor, or even to his repre- 
sentative in the Deccan, Nizam-ooi-moolk. His family was 


withdrawn from Pondicherry, but the family and the 
wealth of Chunda Sahib remained under the protection of 


the French ramparts. Rughoojeo Bhonslay, disappointed of 
this treasure, sent a force of 16,000 men to demand the 
payment of sixty lacs of rupees and the surrender of 
Chunda Sahib’s family. Dumas bad organised a body of 
1,200 Europeans and 4,000 or 5,000 native troops— the 
germ of a sepoy army — ^and he received the envoy with 
courtesy, and after showing him oyer his military stores 
and equipments, and drawing up his force, desired him to 
assure his master that so long as a single Frenchman was 
left there would be no sun-ender. The' resolute character 


of Dumas, and the resources of the garrison, made a deep 1740 
impression on the Mahratta prince, but it was French cor- 
dials rather than French bayonets ti\at carried the day. M, 
Doxnas sent by the envoy a present of French liqueurs to 
Rughoojee, who gave them to his wife, and she was so 
delighted with them as to insist on a further supply. The 
desire to gratify her, combined, doubtless, with a Bughooi« 
reluctance to risk an assault on la. fortress of BUoMiay. 
European strength, led to a negotiation which ended in 
the retreat of the Mahmttas, M. Dumas was congratulated 
by the native princes of India on his successful resistance 


X 
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of the redoubted Mabrattas, and the emperor conferred on 
>iiTrt and his saccessors the title of nabob, and the rank of 
a commander of 4,500 horse. 

Dumas was succeeded by Dupleix*^ man of extraordinary 
genius, and one of the most illustrious statesmen in the 
BneTgy of annals of French India. He had acquired a 
Dupieix. large fortune in trade before he was i^ointed 
Intendant of Ohandemagore, on the banks of the Hooghly, 
where a French factory bad been established in 1676. It 
had never flourished, while the English factory at Calcutta 
had been rising, in wealth and importance, but the creative 
genius of Dupleix in the course of ten years made it one of 
the most opulent European factories in Bengal. At the 
period of his assuming the charge of the town not more 
than half-a-dozen small coasting craft were to be seen at the 
landing-place; before his departure seventy vessels were 
engaged in trade to Yeddo, to Mocha, to Bussorah, and 
to China. He established agencies in the great marts in 
the interior, and his transactions were extended to Thibet. 
He surrounded the town with fortifications, and assisted 
in the erection of two thousand houses. He was appointed 
1741 to the government of Pondicherry in October, 1741, and 
well knowing that in the East the pomp of state is always 
an element of political stren^h, made such a display of 
magnificence, and exacted such deference as an officer of 
the Mogul Empire, as to dazzle the princes and people of 
the Deccan, and to augment the reputation of French 
power. His first attention was given to the improvement 
of the fortifications, but before they were completed he 
was informed by the Directors of his company that 
war between France and England was imminent ; and, 
moreover, that they would be unable to supply him with 
1746 money, ships, or soldiers. At the same Iwe he learned 
that a large naval squadron was ready to sail from Eng- 
w«rbet;iratti while he could onl^ mus^r 486 Euroggan 
troops, and had only a single vessel of war at his 
disposal. In this emergency he determined to 
invoke the aid of the native princes whose friendship his 
predecessors had assiduously cultivated, and to solicit 
Anwax-ood-deen, who had been appointed nabob of the 
Carnatic by Nizam-ool-moolk, to lay an injunction on the 
1746 governor of Madras to abstain from any aggression on the 
French settlement. The governor considered it prudent 
to obey the order. The anxieties of Dupleix were likewise 
rehcvrf by the arrival of Labourdonnais with a powerful 
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Frenoli fl66t. This ofELoor, s xaan of singpolsr w itorprisg; 
had been for severaJ jrears TOvemor of the Manritiiw and 
Bourbon, and had raised we islands by his energy and 
ability to a state of the greatest prosperity. He found the 
greater part of the Mauritins on his arrival covered with 
an almost impenetrable jungle, and inhabited by a sparse 
and indolent population. He created magazines 
arsenals, barracks and fortifications ; he erected mills, quays, 
and aqueducts, and gave the settlement that importance in 
the operations of his nation, which it maintained for nearly 
seventy years ; but the value of aU his noble qualities was 
impaired by his pride and arrogance. The two fleets were 
not long before they came to an engagement. 

The conflict between the Fren^ and the EngHsh in 
India, which began with this naval battle in 1746, forms an 
important era in its modem history. Hitherto, BMoit of 
the European settlements dotted around the tiwooiuset. 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, content with the peacefiil 
pursuits of commerce, had taken no share and little interest 
in the revolutions of power in the interior, and in the rise 
and fall of states. Down to the present time, moreover, 
while the French and English nations were often at war in 
Europe, during seventy years their Indian settlements lay 
peeceably side side. But the scene was now changeo. 

The governors of the two Companies embarked in a struggle 
for supremacy, embodied native troops and imported 
regiments firom Europe, directing their attention more 
to the operations of war than of commerce, and, in more 
than one instance, fighting to the death in India after 
peace had been restored in Europe. They formed alliances 
and were drawn into conflicts with the native princes, which 
served to demonstrate the vast superiority of European 
soldiers over native troops, and this led to the rapid acqui- 
sition of political influence in the countiy, and, by an 
inevitable consequence, to tbe possession of territozy. 
Within the brief period of eleven years after the two 
European powers bad fired the first shot at each other, tbe 
French had acquired the undisputed authority of a territory 
in the aonth, containing a population of thirty-five 
millions, and in the north the English had the supreme 
oommand of provinces exceeding m area and popmatioB 
tile whole of Great Britain. 

The two fleets met in July, 1746. The action was ind^ I74t 
ciaive, Imt the English admiral, on the plea that one of bis 
ships stood in need of repairs, sailed away to the south 
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and left Madras, which he had been sent out to protect, 
of at the mercy of the French. The little hamlet 
on which the British ensign was planted in 1689, 
had in the course of a century expanded into a town with a 
native population of between one and two hundred thousand. 

The fortifications of Madras, which had never been very 
substantial, were now dilapidated, and of the small garrison 
of two hundred Europeans few had ever seen a shot fired. 
Against this defenceless iownLabourdonnais advanced with \ 

^arge fleet, 1,100 European troops, and 800 native sepoys \ 
gjFT. and Africans. The President, a&r a decent resistance, 

2isT» surrendered it, and Labourdonnais held it at ransom for a 
1746 sumof about sixty lacsof rupees; but Dupleix asserted that as 
long as the English held possession of the settlement, Pondi- 
cherry could not be expected to flourish, and he was deter- 
mined to extinguish all EngUsh interests on the coast. 

The violent altercations which arose between these two able 
but inflei^ible men may be readily imagined. Meanwhile, 
the monsoon set in with exceptional violence, and the French 
fleet sufiered to such an extent as to oblige Labourdonnais 
to return to the islands to refit, Dupleix immediately an- 
nulled the convention he bad made with the president of 
Madras, and conveyed all the European officers prisoners to 
Pondicherry. Labourdonnais retired to France, where he 
was followed by the accusations of Dupleix and of the 
enemies ho had made, and was thrown into the Bastile, where 
he lingered for three years, and, though leleased when the 
1768 charges against him were disproved, died of a broken heart. 

On the approach of 1 he French armament, the president of 
Madras, in his turn, iiad appealed to the nabob of the Carna- 
Battle oE ^ Duplolx had done, and prevailed on him to 
sb. Thome, prohibit any attack on the town. Dupleix, how. 
ever, found little difficulty in persuading him to withdraw 
the injunction by promising to make over the settlement 
to him when it was captured, but after be had obtained pos- 
session of it it appeared too valuable a prize to be relin- 
quished. The nabob was irritated beyond measure, and 
asked who were these foreigners that they should thus set 
him at defiance, with a handful of European and native 
troops not equal to a twentieth of his own army ? His 
son was sent with 10,000 men to drive the French from 
Madras, but half a dozen rapid dischai’ges of cannon 
bewildered them, and they retired more quickly than they 
had advanced . Dupleix, on hearing of the investment of the 
town, despatched a reinforcement consisting of 280 Euro- 
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peioui and 700 sepoys. The son of the nabob marched to Kea 
meet the det^hment, and oame up with it at St, ThomA^ 404 
about four miles from Madras. The commander, Paradis, ^7^6 
though without guns, assaulted the enemy with suohTigouA* 
that the young nabob, who was mounted on a lofty elephant, 
and earned the royal ensign, was the first to fly from the 
field. He was followed precipitately by the whole body of 
10,000 men, who never paused till they were almost in 
sight of Arcot. This engagement, although small in com- 
parison with others, may be considered one of the most 
important and decisive Imttles in India. For the first time 
it gave the European settlers confidence in their own 
strength, and took all conceit of fighting out of the natiye 
princes. It taught the Europeans to disregard the disparity 
of numbers, however great, and dissolved the spell whiem 
had hitheiio held them in abject subjection to the 
native powers. 

The success of the French induced the nabob at once to 
change sides. The only possession left to the English on 
ike coast was Fort St. David, and Dupleixsent an sigBocrai- 1746 
expedition against it ; but it was defended by the 4ioh«i7. 
earliest of our Indian heroes, Major Stringer Lawrence, and 
the French were obliged to retire, after four unsuccessful 
assaults. Soon after, admiral Boscawen arrived off the 
coast with a large fleet and a large reinforcement of troops, 
and it was determined to retaliate on the French by the cap- 
ture of Pondicherry. The admiral unhappily determined to 
take the conduct of thesiege on himself, but being altogether 
ignorant of military science and impatient of advice, he 1748 
was subject to an ignominious failure. After having in- 
vested it for fifty days with the largest European force, little 
short of 4,000 men, which had ever yet been assembled in 
India, he was obliged to raise the siege, but not before 
he had lost one-fourth of his troops. Dupleix lost no time 
in trumpeting his success throughout India, and he received 174 
congratulations from the nabob at Arcot, from fhe Nisam 
at Hyderabad, and even from the emperor at Delhi. Imme- 
diately after this event, the peace of Aix la Chapelle 
restoxwd Madras to the English, and Dupleix hid the mor- 
tifioation of seeing his hated rivals rcin.stated m all their 7 
possessions. 
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SECTION m. 


jrROM THJB PEACE OF AIX LA CHAPj^LLE TO THE TEAR 1756./ 


It might hare been expected that the English and the' 
French would now sheathe their swords and return to the 


HDgUdi in- Fruits of Commerce; but, as the great historian, 
^6 Tmi- Orme, remarks, “The two xiations having a 
3^* “ large body of troops at their disposal, and being 

“ no longer authorised to fight with each other, took the 
“ resolution of employing their armies in the contests of 
“ native princes, the English with great indiscretion, the 
“ French with the utmost ambition.’* The English were 
the first to set the example ; they were anxious to obtain 


an accession of territory on the coast, and they accepted 
the offer of Sahoojee, who had been deposed from the 
government of Tanjore, to cede the town and district of 


4 . 11 , Devicotta, at the mouth of the Coleroon, if they would 
1749 restore him to the throne. A force of about 1,500 men was 


accordingly sent under Major Lawrence, who obtained pos- 
session of the town, after a long and clumsy siego— -the 
first the English were engaged in. But he found the cause 
of Sahoojee hopelessly unpopular, and returned to Madras, 
and persuaded the president to come to an accommodation 
with Pertab Sing, the prince then on the throne. 

Dupleix, however, aimed at a higher object than the ac- 
quisition of an insignificant town and a few miles of terri- 
Ambitioa of tory on the coast. He had seen a single battalion, 
nupidx. consisting only in part of Europeans, disperse a 
native army, of ten times its number, like a flock of sheep. 
The rise of this new military power filled the minds of the 
native princes with awe ; and Dupleix determined to avail 
himself of their rivalries, and the mrmentation of the times, 


to erect a French empire in India. Chunda Sahib, the 
most enterprising prince in the Deccan; had been deprived 
of the important town of Trichinopoly by the Mahrattas, 
and carried away prisoner to Satara, where he languished 
for seven years. He was exceedingly popular throughout 
the Carnatic, and Dupleix conceived that his ambitious plans 
would be promoted by making him the nabob, in the room 
of Anwar-ood-deen, whose government was matly dis- 
liked. He therefore obtained his liberation by the payment 
Of a ransom of seven lacs of rupees; and Chanda Sahib 
speedily collected a body of 6,000 men, and advanced 
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towards the borders of the Ganiatio. Just at this period^ 
Nizam-ooUmoolk, the soobadar of the Deccan, 
and the founder of the kingdom of Hyderabad, Niiun-ooi* 
died at a patriarchal age, and the affairs of the 
Deccan were thrown into a state of confusion which greatly 
facilitated the ambitious projects of the French goyemor. 
Of the five sons of the Nizam, Nazir Jung, though often in 
revolt against his father, happened to be with him at the 
hour of death, and having obtained possession of the trea- 
sury and bought over the chiefs in Ihe army and the state, 
proclaimed himself soobadar. But there was a grandson 
of the Nizam, Mozufier Jung, the son of his &ughter, 
whom he had destined for the succession, and in whose 
favour he had obtained from the emperor of Delhi. 

He lost no time in collecting an army to assert his claim 
to the throne, and was joined by Chunda Sahib, to whom he 
promised the nabobship of the Carnatic. The French at 
once embarked in the cause, and a force was despatched to 
his aid under the command of Bussy, the ablest officer in 
the French service. The confederates encountered the 


army of Anwar-ood-deen at Amboor ; he was completely 
defeated, and fell in action, and his son, Mahomed ^ 
Ali, fled to Trichinopoly, where the treasures of 
the state were deposited. Mozuffer marched the 
next day to Arcot, and assumed the state and title of boo- 
badar of the Deccan, and conferred the government of the 
Carnatic on Chunda Sahib. They then proceeded io Pon- 
dicherry, where Dupleix received them with an ostentatious 
display of oriental pomp, and was rewarded by the grant of 
eighty-one villages. 

Mahomed Ali, finding that he could not hold Trichinopoly 
against the victors, sought the aid of the president of 
Mai^as, who sent a small detachment of 120 men ^ 

to support him. It was a feeble movement, but it ^horned 
had the important effect of engaging the English 
in the cause of Mahomed Ali, which from that time forward 


JI7X.T 

1749 


they considered themselves bound in honour to support, 
under every vicissitude, as a counterpoise to French in- 
fluence. Meanwhile, Nazir Jung assembled an army of 
300,000 men, of whom one-half were cavalry, with 800 1760 
pieces of cannon, and marched in search of the confede- 
rates. At Valdaur, about fifteen miles from Pon- Kudr JBng 
dioherry, he was joined by Major Lawrence with 
600 Europeans, while Dupleix augmented the 
oentingent with Mozuffer to 2,000 bayonets. But on the 
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eve of the engagement, thirteen of the French officers re- 
fused to fight ; the force became demoralised, and nothing 
could stop its precipitate flight to Pondicheny. Ghnnda 
Sahib joined in the retreat, but Mozuffer determined to 
throw himself on the mercy of hie nncle, who took an oath 
to protect him, and then loaded him with irons. Nazir 
Jung, now undisputed master of the Deccan, appointed 
Mahomed All nabob of the Carnatic. All Dupleix^s plans \ 
were apparently demolished by this blow, but never did 
the fertility of his genius appear more conspicuous than on 
this occasion. He sent envoys to treat with Nazir Jung, 
and they discovered that his three Patan feudatories of 
Eurnool, Cuddapa, and Savanoor, were displeased at his 
proceeding, and prepared to revolt. Dupleiz. opened a cor- 
respondence with them, and, at the same time, to intimidate 
the soobadar into a compliance with his terms, sent an 
expedition to Masnlipatam, and occupied the town and 
district. He attacked and defeated the force of Mahomed 
Ali, the remnant of which sought refuge in the renowned 
Oftptunof of Oingee. It was immediately besieged by 
Bussy, and within twenty-four hours of his 
appearance before it, the French colours were 
1750 ramparts, though the armies of Aurungzebe 

had besieged it for nine years. It was the first instance in 
which a European force had attacked a fortress considered 
impregnable, and its success spread a feeling of dismay 
through the Deccan, and created the conviction that 
nothing could withstand European valour. 

Nazir Juim, astounded by these proceedings, hastened to 
concede all Dupleiz’s demands — ^that the town and district 
of Masulipatam should be made over to him, Mozufier Jung 
released, and Chunda Sahib installed nabob of the Car- 
natic. The soobadar concluded a treaty on these terms 
with Dupleix, but Dupleix had previously come to an under- 
stoding with the three mutinous Patan nabobs, and had 
directed Bussy to attack the army of the^obadar as soon 
as he received a requisition from them. Bussy was igno- 
rant of the settlement which Dupleix had made with Nazir 
Jung when he was called upon to assail him by the Patan 
chiefs. He accordingly marched with 800 Enropoans and 
‘i,0M sepoys, and ten guns, against the soobadar^s army, 
which he found stretched over eighteen miles of ground, 
Baiqrdt. Mid obtained a complete victory. “ Never/* re- 
jMta Xidr marks the historian of these events, since the 
days of Cortes and Pisarro did so small a force 
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** decide the &te of so great a sovereigiity.” As the 
nabobs were moving off to join the IWich, Nazir Jnng 
rode np to them with bnrmxi|^ indication, and engaged in.a 
hand to hand struggle with me nabob of Gnddapa^ 
whom he upbraided his treachery. The nabob lodged 
two balls in the heart of his unfortunate master, and 
having cut off his head, presented it to Mozuffer Jung. 

Mozuffer Jung, then confined in the camp, whom N^ir 
Jung had ordered to be decapitated if the day went against 
him, was proclaimed soobadar of the Deccan, ^toBoifer 
and proceeded in company with Chunda Sahib to Jangioo. 
Pondichony to express his obligations to Dupleix, 
and to mshe a suitable return for his aid. Dupleix, 
arrayed in the gorgeous robes of an imperial noble, received 
him with oriental magnificence. A splendid tent was erected, 
and in the presence of the native chivalry of the Deccan, 
Dupleix invested him with the ofiSiee of soobadar, and, 
having paid homage to hjm^ received th^ title of governor 
of all the country lying ^tween the Klstna and Cape 
Comorin. Dupleix then presented Chunda Sahib to the 
soobadar, and requested that the real sovereignty and 
emoluments of the Carnatic mipht be granted to him. Mo* 
znffer Jung was extremely anxious to return to the capital, 
and requested Dupleix to allow a French force to accompany 
him, and Bussy was sent vrith 800 Europeans and 3,000 
disciplined sepoys. The encampment broke up from Pou- 
dicherry on the 7th of Jannary, but within three weeks the 
turbulent Patan nabobs who had conspired against Nazir 
Jnng, entered into a conspiracy against his successor. Their 
troops were speedily dispersed by Bussy ; but Mozuffer Jung, 
rejecting all advice, insisted on pursuing them and ^ 
struck aead by the javelin of the nabob of KuroooL The 
camp was thrown into wild confusion, but Bussy s 
presence of mind never forsook him. He imme- 
diately assembled the officers and ministers, and, 
with the ascendancy he had gained, prevailed on them to 
assent to his proposal of raising Salabut Jung, the brotl^ of 
Nazir Jung, to the vacant dignity, and he was drawn fr^ 
confinement to rule over thirty-five millions of subjects. The 
camp then moved forward, and in due course reached Auran- 
gabad, then the capital of the Nizam. 
attained the summit of his ambition, and the power ot tne 
IVenoh h*d rewhed its Benith. The sootodw 
lihe northern dirtsion of the Deccan, bat i* waa •nrtaaiiy 
ruled 1^ a French general, whose authorily was supreme. 
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i.i>. In the south, all the country south of the Kistna was under 

^751 the sway of Dupleix and all its resources were entirely sub- 
servient to his interests. 

We turn to the proceedings in th^ Carnatic, where the 
French and English wcc^ emploj^d for four years in 
Canarof attempts to obtain possession of Trichinopoly, 
OUT*. which they both considered essential to the control 

of the country. It was held by Mahomed Ali, with the 
aid of a small body of English troops, and Dupleix, in 
conjunction with Chanda Sahib, sent a strong de^hment 
under Law, the nephew of the famous South Sea hnancier, 
to expel them. It was on this occasion that the military 
genius of Clive, the founder of the British empire in India, 
was first developed. The son of a private country gentle- 

^7^4 man, ho came out to India in 1744, in the civil service of the 
East India Company. Two years after, he was in Madras 
when it surrendered to Labourdonnais, and made his escape 
to Fort St. David, where he exchanged the pen for the sword 
and took part in the defence of the fort. He was present 
at the abortive siege of Pondicherry by admiral Boscawen, 

1748 and in the assault on Devicotta, where he attracted the 
admiration of Major Lawrence. He was attached to the 
force which the president of Madras, Mr. Saunders, 

1749 despatched to the relief of the besieged garrison of 
Trichinopoly, and he perceived, by the instinct of his military 
genius, that it must fall unless some diversion could be 

1751 created in its favour. He returned to Madras, and advised 
Mr. Saunders to sanction an expedition against Aroot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, which he was convinced would 
have the effect of drawing off a considerable portion of 
Chunda Sahib’s army for its defence. The president, 
who, happily, appreciated his merits, entrusted the enter- 
prise to ms direction, and he marched with 200 Europeans 
^d 800 sepoys, and eight ofiScers, of whom one half were 
in the mercantile service and six had never been in action. 
They were allowed to enter the town, and, as Olive had 
^Iculated, Chunda Sahib withdrew 10,000 men to recover 
it. The fort was a mile in circumference, defended by a 
low and lightly built parapet and by towers, of which 
several were in a stAte of decay, and the ditch was dry 
and choked up. From^the day of its occupation, Clive had 
been incessantly occupied in repairin!|g the fortifications. 

Daring the siege, one of his officers had been 
killed and two wounded, and another had 
returned to Madras. The timpe fit for duty were 
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x^dnoed to 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, but with this 
handful of inen be sustained for seyen weeks the incessant 
assault of Ghunda Sahib’s force, aided by 150 French 
soldiers. The last assault lasted eighteen hours, after 
which Clive had the unspeakable ^tilcation of seeing the 
enemy strike their tents and retire in despair. Thus,” 
says Orme, ended this memorable siege, maintained for 
fifty days under every disadvantage of situation and force 
“ by a handful of men in their first cam^gn, with a spirit 
** worthy of the most veteran troops, and condncted by the 
** young commander with indefatigable activity, unslmken 
Qonfioenoe, and undaunted courage, and notwithstanding 
he had at this time neither read books nor conversed 
with men capable of giving him much instruction in the 
“ military art, aU the resources he employed in the defence 
of Arcot were such as were indicatea by the greatest 
“ masters of the art.’’ Truly did the great statesman, 
William Pitt, designate him the heaven-horn geneial. ^ 

On his return from Arcot, Clive was employed in a 
variety of enterprises, in which he distinguished himself by 
the same energy and talent. After the French had 
besieged Trichinopoly in vain for a twelvemonth, Triou- 
theywere driven into a position which obliged the 
commander, Law, to surrender at discretion with all his 1752 
troops, stores, and ammunition. In the early part of the 
siege, Mahomed Ali had called in the aid of the great 
M&ratta general, Morari Kao, of the regent of IM^sorc, 
and of the troops of the raja of Tanjore. ^ Chunda SaMb, 
reduced to extremity by the surrender of his French allie^ 
sought an asylum with the Tanjore general, who 
him to be assassinated at the instigation of Mahomed Ah ; 
and that prince, as barbarous as he^ was cowardly and 
perfidious, after feasting his eyes with the sight of his 
murdered rival, cstised his head to be cat off and boimd mi 
to the neck of a camel and paraded five times rorad toe 
walls of the ci^. Unknown to Major Lawrence, he 
promised to miie over toe fortress of 
It was important for the English to hold, to the Tanjore 
general. Sisgnsted with this baseness. Migor Uwrenw 
mthdrew to &na, leaving a body of 
hold the citadel. Mahomed Ah reused to 
and the Tanjore troops joined the 
which Dupleik loot no time i? 

inandari^nditcontinnedwithhttle 

years ; but even the fasrinntiug pages of Orme are n 
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sufficient to induce the reader to wade through the 
narrative of the marches and counter-marches, the suc- 
cesses and the discomfiture, which marked these dreary 
campaigns. Suffice it to state that the French were three 
times worsted by the superior tactics of Ma^or Lawrence, 
and that on one occasion the English sustamed a memor* 
able defeat, and that their native allies consequently 
deserted them. Dupleix at length, proposed the appoint* 
ment of commissioners to treat of an accommodation, but 
the English agents, Mr. Yansittart and Mr. Palk — who 
had divested mmself of his holy orders to enter the Civil 
Service-defeated the object by insisting, as an indispensable 
preliminary, that Mahomed Ali should be acknowledged 
nabob of the Carnatic. To these terms, Dupleiz, to whom 
the soobadar had granted the control of the Carnatic 
affairs, could not be expected to agree, and the operations 
4 .D. war were resumed, and continued with varied success 
1764 till the 1st of August, 1754, when Dupleix was suddenly 
superseded by the arrival of his successor, and all his 
schemes of ambition were at once subverted. 

The French and English had been tearing each other to 
pieces in India, while the mother countries were at peace 
ot in Europe. The two Companies had been 

DupWx. straining their energies and wasting their re- 

sources in the cause of native princes whose fidelity was 
always doubtful. Their attention bad been withdrawn from 
the counting-house to the field. Th^ were both anxious, 
especially the English East India Company, to terminate 
this anomalous stote of things, which the president at 
Madw attributed primarily, and not without justice, to the 
ambition of Dupleix. There was an influential minority at 
the French Board hostile to him, and they were strengthened 
by the disasters of the campaign of 1753. The cabinet of 
St. James, moreover, sent over a strong remonstrance to 
the French ministry, and supported it by the despatch of 
an entire regiment and four ships of war, under Admiral 
Watson, and Ae Directory in Paris was thus induced to take 
up the question in earnest, and they sent out Oodeheu, a 
member of their own body, with absolute authority over all 
the I^nch settlements in the Bast Indies. He had already 
been in their service in India, and had always lived on the 
most friendly terms with Dupleix, but being a man of base 
Midt gyaeherons disposition, solicit^ permission to send him 
home in irons at the time when be waamafcuw ftdaome pro** 
testations of cordiality. On his arrival at ftndichcrry he 
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spared nopamstodegradeandroi^ Thepublicacoounts 
showed imt twentj-fiye lacs of rapees were due to himfor 
sums he had advanced to carry on the Government, from 
the fortime he had acquired before he assumed office, but 
Godehen refused to allow these accounts to be audited* 
Dupleix had been in the habit of ajjainting the native allies 
wi& advances from his own ^nrse on the security of cer- 
tain districts, but Godehen semed the districts, and farmed 
them out for the benefit of the Company. Dupleix, dis- 
honoured and beggared, quitted the scene of his glory on 
the 14th October, 1754. On his arrival in Paris he was ^754 
at first received with some show of distinction, but as soon 
as the Directors were assured that aU differences had been 
adjusted in India, they treated him with hostility, and for ten 
years, to the day of his death, refiised even to look into his 
accounts. He was pursued by creditors who had advan(3ed 
money to Government on his security, and during the last 
three months of his life his house was in the hands of bailiffs. 
Three days before his death he wrote in his diary, — “I 
“ have sacrificed my youth and my fortune to enrich my 
“ country. I am treated as the vilest of mankind.^* Thus 
perished the second victim of the ingratitude of the French 
East India Company. Of those illustrious men who have 1704 
established European supremacy in India, Dupleix stands 
among the foremost. He was the pioneer of European 
conquest. It was he who taught the way to govern native 
states by a handful of civil functionarie& and a small body 
of Euro})ean troops, and it wiis ho who created a sepoy army. 

No Indian statesman has ever exhibited a more f(*rtile 
political genius, aud it is not improbable that, if he had 
i*eniained in power in India for two or three years, with 
the two thousand European troops brought out by Godeheu, 
he would, in conjunction with Bussy, have made the French 
as complete masters of the Deccan os the English became 
of Bengal and Bchar two years aft<*r. 

Godeheu and Mr. Saunders, the commissioner on the 
part o!‘the East India Company, agreed upon an immediate 
suspension of arms, and concluded a convention 
which provided that the territories of the tjvo between 
Companies should eventually be of equal value 
when the convention was ratified in Europe. Ma- 
homed Ali w'as confirmed as nabob of the Caraatic. The 
treaty was most disastrous to the French. It gave up all they 
had TOon contending for -the nabobahip of the Carnati^ 
the Northern Sircars, their allies, their influence, and their 
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bonotir. Both parties bound themaelTea for ever 
** renoimoe all Moorish goTemment and dignity,” and 
never to int^ere in the a&irs of the native prinoes. The 
ink, however, waa soaroety d^ Before the treaty was 
given to the winds. The English de^atohed a force to 
subdue the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly for their 
nabob, and the French sent a detachment to seize Terriore. 
But the pi'ospects of peace were at once dissipated by the 
1756 proclamation of war between France and England in 1756, 
and hostilities were prosecuted with greater mry than ever 
for five years. 

SECTION IV. 

CASEEB OP BUSST — WRECK OP THE FRENCH POWER — ^NATIVE 
STATES, TO PANIPUT. 

To turn to the brilliant career of Bussy in the north of the 
Deccan : In military genius he stands on a level with Clive, 
BvmytA but was greatly his superior in the art of political 
ih« capital, organisation. For several years he had been in 
association with natives of distinction, and had obtained 
a thorough knowledge of the native character. He also 
acquired the tact of managing them by the exercise of that 
wise accommodation to their feelings and habits, in which 
the French have always been more successful than the 
English. Having elevated Salabut Jung to the throne, he 
JvNB conducted him in triumph to his capital ; but bis elder 
29th, brother, Qhazee-ood-deen, who held a high position in the 
1751 eourt of Delhi, had obtained a patent of appointment to 
the soobadaree of the Deccan, and, having gamed over the 
Mahrattas by the promise of a large section of tmitory, 
commenced his march to the south. His ally, the Peshwa, 
with 40,000 horse, advanced to encounter Salabut Jung, 
laying the country waste on his march. Bussy, with his 
h^dfhl of Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, and eight or tea 
field pieces, received the shock of the Mahratta cavalry, 
who came thundering down upon him in full speed with 
shouts of triumph. Ho await^ their approach with per- 
fect coolness, and then poured volleys of grape with great 
1751 rapidity into their ranks, and in a few moments they 
B« ditaau turned round and fied in disorder. This was the 
first time the Mahratta horse, the twrorof the 
Deccan, had encountered a European force in the field, and 
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the result of the conflict increased the power and influence 
of Bussy in no ordinary degree. He followed up his suc- 
cess with great spirit, and vigorously pursued the Peshwa 
within twenty miles of Poona, and constrained him to a.i>. 
sue for an accommodation. M^while, Ghazee-ood* ^763 
deen was advancing fro^. the' hcf^wi^ ,150,000 men. 

The army of want of pay, 

and Buss 3 rwiBeljriUlvr 8 ed lim to eonciliate the Peshwa hy 
ceding the territoigF^^9^r of Berar from the Taptee to 
Godavery, which had been promised by Ghazeo-ood-deen, 
and which, being in a remote corner of his dominions, it 
would not be easy to protect. There was living at the time 
at Aurungabad, where Ghazee-ood-deen*s army was en- 
camped, one of the widows of Nizam-ool-moolk, to whom 
she had home one son, Nizam Ali, and it was her earnest 
desire to seat him on the throne of the Deccan. To 
remove Ghazee-ood-deen out of the way, she invited hhn 
to a feast and urged him to partake of a par- linger of 
ticular dish, which she had prep^ed, she said, 
with her own hands. It was poisoned, and he 
died the same night, and his troops immediately dispersed. 

The ascendancy which Bussy had acquired at the court 
of the soobadar had raised him many eneimes, and the 
minister, though under great obligations to him, TheKortii- 
began to plot his destruction. At the beginning 
of 1753 he was obliged to resort to the sea-coast for the 1761 
restoration of his health, and the treacherous minister, 
having dispersed his European forces in small bodies over 
the country, and withheld their pay, entered into a hostile 
correspondence with the president of Madras. One of his 
letters fell into the hands of Bussy, who felt that his cau^ 
was lost unless he could regain his influence, and though stUl 
labouring under disease, determined to make an imme- 
diate effort to baffle his enemies. He directed the detach- 
ments which had been scattered to assemble near Hyde^ 
bad, and, marching 500 miles to Aurungabad, unexpectedly 
p^ent^ himself at the court with4,500 men, Europ^ns and 
natives. Not only was his ascendancy restored, but he w^ 
enabled to obtain from the fears of the soobadar and his 
ministers a grant of the four Northern Sircars for the ma^ 
tenanee of to force. They lay on the Coromandel coast, pro- 
iected by a chain of hfils running pa^^Uel w^ 

450 mUes along the 

100 milM inland. They oontamed many anpoartaint 
admirably adapted by the bonnty of Prondenoo and tho 
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industry of the inhaUiants to sastam a luorative oom- 
meroe, and already yielded a revenae of hal f a crore of 
rupees. These territories^’’ remarked the great historian, 
rendered the French master of Ihe greatest dominion, 
both in extent and value, that had ever been possessed in 
** Hindostan by Europeans, not excepting the Portuguese 
when at the height of their prospeniy,’’ 

On his return from the coast, Bussy found the soobadar 
resolved on an expedition to Mysore, in conjunction with 
Bnaw** the Mahrattas, to extort whatever sums, under 
70 tiiaiB. tiie pretence of tribute, could be obtained, and 
Bussy was informed that he “ must attend the stirrup of 
“ his sovereign.” But the regent of Mysore was in alliance 
with the JVeneh authorities at Pondicherry, and had sent 
the flower of his army to co-operate with them in the siege of 
Trichinopoly. Bussy was placed in a serious dilemma, from 
which he was relieved only by his extraordinary taeU He ac- 
companied the soobadar’s army with 500 European troops, 
and assumed the command of the expedition. He moved 
forward with such rapidity as to astound the Mysore regent 
and disf)0SG him to agree to terms, and, assuming the cha- 
racier of a mediator, prevailed on the soobadar to accept 
of fifty-six lacs of rupees, to realise which he was obligSi 
to despoil the females of their jewels and the temples of 
their wealth. Soon after, Bussy, joined by a Mahratta 
1766 force and the army of the Nizam, was sent against the 
rebellious nabob of Savauoor, and was enabled to bring him 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Nizam ; but his 
ever vigilant enemies misrepresented his proceedings to the 
Nizam, and induced that silly prince to dismiss him 
summarily, ^vhile ho was yet in tho south-west several hun- 
dred miles distant from the capital, and from his O'^vn re- 
sources, Bussy received the order of dismissal with his 
Difimissai of usual imperturbability, Afrercrossing the Kistna, 
finding his ammunition running short, he turned 
out of his way to Hyderabad, and took 'up a position at 
Charmal, which he fortified. His ungrateful master, 
whom he had raised from a prison to a throne, summoned 
eveiy tributary and dependent to bis standard, and for two 
months assailed the encampment of bis benefactor, who 
defended himself with his usual skill -his sepoys had 
ctese^)d him and was at length released from danger by 
Jho fortunate arrival of remforcemcats from the coast. 
Nalabnt Jung was in a fever of alarm, and sned humbly fin 
a reconciliation, and within three months of hia 
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theautihoTii^ of Bndsy was more firmlj established than eyer« 

The zemindars in the Northern Sircars took 
advantage of this season of embarrassment to ^rtumph. 
revolt, and Bnssy was obliged to give five months of nn- 1756 
remitting attention to the settlement of the province. The 
inoidental effect of these events on the fortunes of the Eng- 
glish in India deserves particnlar notice. It was daring 
this period that Clive re-captnred Calcutta, as will be here* 
after related, and defeated the nabob, who sent an 
urgent request to Bussy to advance to his aid in Bengal. 

But he was detained by the necessity of regaining his 
power in his own province, and when the pacification of 
the province was complete, and he was prepared to move 
up through Orissa with a powerful body of troops, he heard 
to his mortification that Chandemagore had already sur- 
rendered. His presence in Bengal before that event might 
have given a different turn to the battle of Plassy. 

DuS^'g the absence of Bussy on the coast, the impotent 1756 
Salabut Jung was threatened with ruin by his profligate min- 
ister, who had seized the fortress of Dowlutabad, ^ ^ 

and placed the authority of the state in the bands 
of one of the Nizam’s brothers. The crown was 
falling firom his head, and the country was threatened with 
convulsions, when Bussy started from the coast with his 
army, and, traversing a region never yet trodden by 
Europeans, reached Aurangabad, a distance of four hundred 
miles, in twenty-ono days. His presence extinguished these 
conspiracies as if by the wand of a magician. The minister 
was killed in a tumult created by his own devices ; Nizam 
Ali fled, and Dowlutabad was recovered by a coup de main, 
and the French head-quarters were fixed in an impregnable 
position. Bussy had now been for seven years the arbiter 
of the Deccan. He had placed the interests of France on 
a foundation not to be shaken by any ordinary contin- 
gency, and they were as substantially established in the 1756 
south of India as those of England were in the north 
by the victory of Plassy ; and it seemed as if the empire of 
India would bo divided between these two EuroMn 
nations. But it was otherwise ordained ; the power of the 
one was destined to become permanent and expansive, that 
of the other was extinguished by the folly of one man. 
liidly arrived in India in 1768 as governor of the French 1758 
possessions, and partly firam caprice and partly BeoaUaf 
nrom envy, ordered Bussy to quit the scene of hxs 
triumphs and return to Pondicherry with all his foroa 
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Bussy considered obedience the first duty of a soldier, and, 
to the inconceivable surprise of the native princes, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, who trexnblod at the sound of his 
name, at once retired from the Deccan at the period of his 
greatest strength, and the sun of French prosperity in 
India set not to rise again. 

Lally, a member of an Irish Roman Catholic family, 
which retired to France on the fiigbt of James IL, 
_ had from his early youth, and for forty years, 
been trained in arms. His military reputation 
stood so high that when war broke out between 
France and England in 1756, he was considered the fittest 
man to command the large armament the French ministry 
was sending to India to establish French power. He was 
A.®, accompanied by the scions of the moat illustrious families 
i768 in France. He landed at Pondicherry in April, 1758, and 
marched at once against the English factory at St. David’s, 
which was surrendered within a month. The time was pecu- 
liarly favourable for the expulsion of the English from the 
Deccan. Madras was unfortified, its European force and 
its fieet were in Bengal, and the French commanded the 
sea and were paramount on land. Lally was bent on 
attacking Madras without delay, but be was basely thwarted 
by the admiral, who lofused the aid of his ships, and by the 
council of Pondicherry, who would not afford him any 
pecuniary assistance. Seven years before this time the rajah 
of Tanjore, pressed by the demands of Mozufier Jung and 
Chanda Sahib, had given them a bond for fifby-six lacs of 
rupees, whioh was considered valueless, and made over to 
Dupleiz. As a last resource, Lally resolved to supply^his 
military chest by demanding payment of this bond. With 
the largest European and native force which had ever till 
then tahen the field, he hurried on to Tanjore ; on his route 
he levied forced contributions, and blew six brahmins from 
the guns. The town was besieged for a" fortnight, and a 
practical breach had been made when an English fleet 
appeared on the coast, and threatened Carical, the French 
de^t ; Lally, who had only twenty cartridges left for each 
man and two days’ provisions, raised the siege and retired. 
On his return to Pondicheny, he prevailed on the council 
to grant him some aid towards the siege of Madras, whioh 
1758 the object nearest bis hearty and in November advanced 
to it with an army of 2,000 European foot and 800 Euro- 
gMof pean cavalry, the first ever seen in India, besideB 
a large force of sepoys. The garrison of the fort 
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consisted of 1,758 Europeans and 2,200 natives, but they 
were under the coxamand of the veteran Lawrence, who 
was simported by thirteen officers trained under his own 
eye. 14 e siege was prosecuted for two months with great 
vigour, and a breach was at length effected, but, at the last 
moment, the reffisal of his officers to second him defeated 
Lally’s plans, and the appearance of an English fleet in the 
roads obliged him to raise the siege and retire, ^ 1751 

Misfortunes thickened upon him. The Northern *** * 

Sircars were occupied by a force despatched from Calcutta 
by Olive, under the g&^nt Colonel Forde, and Salabut 
Jung, having no longer anything to hope or fear from the 
French, threw himself into the arms of the English, and 
bound himself by treaty never to allow a French force to 
enter his service. 

Lally returned to Pondicherry, with his army, officers as 
well as men, in a state of insubordination. But his 
hopes were raised by the arrival of a powerful katiJ 
fleet consisting of eleven vessels, the smallest of 
which carried fifty guns ; the English squadron was scarcely 
leas powerful. In the engagement which ensued both 1759 
parties were crippled, but neither of them beaten. The 
French admiral, however, disregarding the entreaties and 
even the menaces of the authonties at Pondicherry, sailed 
away with his whole fleet to the Isle of France, leaving the 
command of the sea with the English. The Flinch troops 
mutinied for their pay, which was ten months in arrear, 
and marched out of Pondicherry towards Madras, but were 
induced to return by the discharge of a portion of it. 
Lally, determined to bring on an engagement, marched on 
Wandewash, and captured the town and laid siege to the 
fort. The English force under Colonel Coote, an officer 
second in ability only to Olive, came up for its 
relief. The result was a pitched battle, known defeated at 
as the battle of Wandewash, one of the most ^“^ewaCi. 
severely contested and most decisive which bad as yet been 
fought in in which the Fx'ench, after prodigies of 

valour, sustained a signal defeat. It was the last strug|^le ]|7S0 
for empire between the French and English on the plams 
of Tfidu^ and it demolished the hopes of establishing a 
French power. Ijally fell back on Pondicherry, where he 
encountered nothing but intrigue and sedition from those 
who ought to have been unanimous in attaining the 
national honour at this crisis. ** From this time,” he wd, 

“ without money, without ships, without even provisions 
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** Pondicherry might be given up for lost.” Coote, in the 
meantime, drove the French from all the towns and posi- 

1760 tions they held in the Carnatic, prepared for the siege 
8i«ge of of Pondicherry, when the folly of the Court ol 
Pondicherry. Directors had well-nigh marred it, by sending\ 
out orders to supersede him by the Honourable Golonm\ 
Monson, the second in command. In the first independent 
enterprise of Colonel Monson, his success was so equivocal 
as to present an ill-omen of his efforts, but he was disabled 
by a severe wound, and Colonel Coote was prevailed on b/ 
the council of Madras to resume the command. The town 
was subject to a strict blockade during the rains, and vigor- 
ously besieged as soon as they ceased. Lally was thwarted 
at every turn by the civU functionaries who detested 
him, and in whom every spark of honesty and loyalty was 
extinct ; but he maintained a lon^ and energetic defence 
with a spirit and courage which elicited the applause of his 
English opponents, and he did not surrender the town until 
he was reduced to two days’ provisions. As the victors 

1761 marched into it, their feelings were deeply excited by the 
skeleton figures to which the noble forms of the two gallant 
csvtimof regiments Lally had brought out with him were 
Pondicherry, reduced by months of fatigue and famine. The 
French Court of Directors had sent instructions to Lally 
to erase the English settlements from the laud. The 
despatch had fallen into the hands of the English Directors, 
and, by their orders, PondicheiTy was levelled with the 
ground, and not a roof left of that noble colony. The war 
which, with a brief interval, -the two nations bad waged 
for fifteen years, terminated in the extinction of the French 
power. The ambitious hope of establishing a French 
empire in India, which had equally animated Labourdonnais 
and Dopleix, Bussy and Lally, was extinguished. Their 
settlements were, indeed, restored at the peace of Paris in 
1768, bnt they never 'recovered their” political position in 
India. Lally returned to Paris and was thrown into the 
Bastile, where he lingered for three years. He was thmi 
Pftteof brought to trial, denied the assistance of counsel, 

and condemned to death fi r having betrayed the 
interests of the king and the co »:ipany. He was drawn 
on a dung cart to the scaffold and beheaded, the third 
illuati’ious victim of the ingratitude of his oountiy in 
fifteen year«i 
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SECTION V. 

NATIVE STATES, FROM THE SACK OF DELHI, 1739, TO THE 
BATTLE OF PANIPDT, 1761. 

To return to the events in the native states, from the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, to the battle of Panipnt 
in 1761. The atrocities perpetrated by Nadir 
Shah on his return to Persia, for eight years, shah 
were at length terminated by his assassination. ‘^^***** 

But anew and more formidable foe to India arose on his 
death in the person of Ahmed Shah, the chief of tiie 
tribe of Abdalee Afghans, who was proclaimed king at 
Gandahar before the close of the year, and became supreme 
in the regions beyond the Indus. Encouraged by the 
success of Nadir Sbah, whom he had accompanied m his 
expedition, he turned his attention to India and occupied 
the province of Lahore, md advanced to Sirhind, where he 
was defeated by prince Ahmed, the son of the emperor of 
Deflhi, who obliged him to recross the Indus. Haant 
Mahomed Shah, the empeiw, after a reign of 
more than thirty years, during which the imperial throne 
had been steadily becoming weaker, died in 1748, and was 
succeeded by his son Ahmed, who appointed the nabob of 
Oude his vizier. Alarmed by the growing power of the 
Rohillas, who had taken advantage of the invasion and of the 
confusion of the times to enlarge their power in Bohil- 
cund, the Vizier attacked them and was defeated, and his 
province overrun, when he had recourse to the humiliatii^ 
and dangerous expedient of calling in the Mahratta dueft 
Holkar and Sindia, by whose aid he chased the Bohillas 
back to their hills. To gratify their avarice, he authorised 
them to plunder the conquered territory, which did not 
recover from the effect of their ravages for many years, ^ 
Ahmed Shah, having recruited his force, again occupied 
the Punjab and Mooltan, and sent an envoy to Delm to IWI 
demandtheformalcessionof them. The emperor, 
under the influence of a profl^te eunuch, com- 
pUed with the request. The Vizier, then absent 
in the pursuit of the Rohillas, hastened to Delhi, but being 
too late to prevent the surrender of the provinces, mvited 
the eunuch to a banquet and caused him to be assassinated. 

The emperor was exasperated by this outrage, and enlisted 
the services of Ghazee-ood-deen, the grandson of Nizam- 
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ool-moolk and the son of the prince who was poisoned by 
his mother-in-law. This brought on a civil war between the 
emperor and the Vizier, and for six months the capita^ 
was deluged with blood. Ohatsee-ood-deen then cqXLm td 
his assistance Holkar*s mercenaries, and the Vizier, unable 
to cope with them, consented to an accommodation, and\ 
was allowed to retain possession of Oude and Allahabad, \ 
which were now finally alienated from the empire. The \ 
emperor, unable to bear the arrogance of Ghazee-ood-deen, ' 
marched out of his capital to oppose him while he was 
engaged in the siege of Bhurtpore, but was defeated and 
m^e prisoner, when the monster deprived him and his 
mother of sight, and raised one of the princes of the blood 

1764 to the throne, with the title of Alumgeer the second. 
He then proceeded to the Punjab and expelled the 
Alumgeer iL lieutenants of Ahmed Shah, who no sooner 
Bmpww. heard of the insult than he hastened to avenge 
it, and having recovered the Punjab, advanced to DelhS. 
Ghazee-ood-deen made the most abject submissions, and 
was forgiven, but the Abdalee was determined to obtain a 
pecuniary indemnity, and gave the city up to plunder. For 
many days the atrocities of Nadu* Shah’s time were 
repeated, and the wretched inhabitants were a second time 

1766 subject to the insolence and rapacity of a brutal soldiery. 
Soon after, several thousand unofiending devotees were 
sacrificed in the holy city of Muttra at the time of a 
religious festival, A pestilence which presently broke out 
in his camp obliged him to recross the Indus. He left 
his son Timur in charge of the Punjab, and at the par- 
ticular request of the emperor, placed the Rohilla chief 

1767 Nujeeb-ood-dowlah in command of the imperial army to 
protect him from the designs of Ghazee-ood-deen. 

That abandoned minister immediately called the Mah- 
rattas to his aid, and Bughoonath Rao, more commonly 
Mubntu known in history as Raghoba, advanced and cap- 
«**“**®^- tured Delhi after a siege of a month, and then 
proceeding to the Punjab, drove the force of Timur back 

1768 into Afghanistan and j)1antcd the Mahratta standard for 
the first time on the banks of the Indus. He returned to 
Pooz^ after having conferred the government of the 
province on a hlahratta officer. The Peshwa had, mean- 
while, been imriguing for the possession of Ahmednugur, 
the most important city south of the Kerbudda, and at 

obtmned it by treacheiT. This aggression brought 
on nostilities with Salabut dung and his brother Tfazir 
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Jimg,who bad been reconciled. They bad no longer tbe sup- 
port of Bossy’s genius or his troops, and even Tbrabim 
the able<<t of Bossy’s native generals, bad been dismissedf 
and gone over with a powerful and well-served artillery to ^ 
the Peshwa. The Nizam was reduced to such straits as to 1758 
be obliged to a^ree to whatever terms tbe Peshwa might 
dictate, and obliged to surrender four of the most important 
fortresses in the Deccan, to confirm the possession of 
Ahmednugur, and to make over districts yielding fifty-six 
lacs of rupees, which reduced the Mogul possessions in the 
Deccan to a very narrow circle. The power of the Mahratias 
was now at its zenith ; it was acknowledged equally on 
the banks of the Indus and of the Coleroon, and it was pre- 
dominant both in Hindostan and in the Deccan. The vast 
resources of the commonwealth were wielded by one chief 
and directed to one object, and they began to talk proudly 
of establishing Hindoo sovereignty throughout the con- 
tinent of India. 

Raghoba had left Holkar and Sindia to support the 
Mahratta interests in the north, and to despoil irohilcund, 
of which Sindia had laid waste thirteen hundred xhe Abda- 
villages in the course of a month, but he was 
soon after driven across the J umna by the nabob 
Vizier, Just at this juncture the north of India was ITfit 
astounded by the report that Ahmed Shah Abdalee had 
crossed the Indus a fourth time in September, with a lar^ 
army, to recover and extend his possessions. During his 
advance, Gbazee-ood-deen, dreading an interview between 
the Abdalee and the emperor Ahmed Shah, whom he had 
blinded, put him to death, and placed an unknown youth 
on the throne, who was, however, never acknowledged. 
Holkar and Sindia were in command of 30,000 horse, but 
they were widely separated from each other, and the 
Abdalee determined to attack them before they could form 
a junction. Sindia was overpowered, and lost Defeat of 
two-thirds of his army. Holkar was routed with 
great carnage. The news of these reverses only ^ 
served to inflame the ardour of the Peshwa and his cabinet, ww. 
and it was resolved at Poona to make one grand and decisive 
effort to complete the conquest of India. The command of 
the force destined to this object was entrusted to Suoaew 
Bao Bbow, commonly known, as the Bhow, the cousin of we 
Peshwa, a general who had seen much service and was 
wanting m oonrage and energy, but rash and iinpebBena,and 
BUedvriih an ovfBrweening conceit of his own abilitaes. 
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The army which now moved up to encounter Ahmed 
1760 Shah was the largest with which the Mahrattas had ever 
The battle taken the field. Its gorgeous equipments 
of Paaipnt. formed a strong contrast with that of the humble 
and hardj mountaineers of Sevajee. The !Mahiattas had 
already begun to assume the pomp of Mahomedan princes 
The spacious and lofty tents of the chiefs were lined with 
silks and brocades, and surmounted with glittering orna- 
ments. The finest horses richly caparisoned, and a train of 
elephants with gaudy housings, accompanied the army. The 
wealth which had been accumulated during half a centuiy 
of plunder was ostentatious^ displayed ; and cloth of gold 
was the dress of theofficers. The military chest was famished 
with two crores of rupees. Eveiy Mahrattar commander 
throughout the conntiy was summoned to attend the 
stirrup of the Bhow, and the whole of the Mahratta 
cavalry marched under the national standard. ^ It was 
considered the cause of the Hindoos as opposed to that of 
the Mahomedans, and the army was therefore joined in its 
progress by numerous auxiliaries, more especially from 
JBajpootana. Soornj Mull, the Jaut chieftain, brought up a 
contingent of 30,000 men. The army was, however, encum- 
bered with two hundred pieces of cannon, and Soornj Mull 
wisely advised the Bhow to leave them at Gwalior or at 
Jhansl, and resort to the national system of warfare, 
cutting off the supplies, and harassing the detachments of 
the enemy ; but tins sage counsel was haughtily rejected, 
and the Jaut withdrew from the camp in disgust, together 
with some of the Raipoot chieftains. The Show entered 
Delhi and defaced the palaces, tombs, and shrines which 
had been spared by the Persian and Afghan invader. The 
176J two armies met on the field of Paniput, where for the 
third time the fate of India was to be decided. That of 
the Mahrattaa consisted of 55,000 cavalry in regular pay, 

16.000 predajpry horse, and 15,000 infantiy, who had been 
trained under Bussy, and were now commanded by bis ablest 
native general. The Mahomedan force numbered about 

80.000 chosen troops, besides irregulars almost as numerous, 
with seventy pieces of cannon. After a succession of desultory 
engagements, some of them, however, of considerable 
ma^itnde, the Mahrattas formed an entrenched camp, in 
which, including camp followers, a body little short of 
300,(^ was collected. Within a short time this vast 
mnHxtndo began to be straitened for provisions. Cooped up 
in a Uookaded encampment, amidst dead and dying 
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ftnimalA and ftnrrounded by famishing soldiers, tho officers 
demanded to be led out against the enemy. The battle 
began before daybreak on the 7th of Jannary, and the 
Hahratta chiefs nobly sustained their national reputation; 
but about two hours after noon Wiswas Bao, the son of 
the Peshwa, was mortally wounded, and Sudaseo Bao 
Bhow fled from the field, and the army became irretrievably 
disorganised. No quarter was asked or given, and the 
slaughter was prodigious. Not one-fourth of the troops 
escaped with their Uves, and it was calculated that from 
the opening of the campaign to its close the number of 
casualties, including camp followers, fell little short of 
200,000. Seldom has a defeat been more com- prodj^n 
plete or disastrous. There were few families 
throughout the Mahratta empire which had not to mourn 
the loss of some relative. The Peshwa died of a broken 
heart, and his government never recovered its vigour and 
integrity. All the Mahratta conquests north of the 
Nerbudda were lost, and though they were subsequently 
recovered, it was under separate chieftams, with indhvidual 
interests, which weakened their allegiance to the central 
authority. The Abdalee having thus shivered the Hindoo 
power, turned his back on India, and never interfered 
again in its affairs. The Mogul throne may be Eiierton 
said to have expired with the battle of Paniput. 

Its territory was broken up into separate and a.t>. 

independent principalities; the claimant to the throne 1761 
was wandering about Behar with a band of mercenaries ; 
and the nation which was destined to establish a new 
empire, and, in oriental phrase, to “ bring the various 
tribes of India under one umbrella,” had already laid 
the foundation of its power in the valley of the Gwges. 

To the rise and progress of the English Government we 
now turn 


SECTION VI. 

THE EAST n^niA OOMrAKT IN PENOAL, 

The wealth which Portugal had acquired in tho sixteenth 
century by the trade to the east raised an earnest desire 
in England to obtain a share of it ; and Dr^e, TheE"^ 
Cavendish, and other navigators were imjpelled 
W the spirit of maritime enterprise, which Qaew 
©ixabeth fostered, to undertake voyages of discovery in 
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A.i>. lihe eastern seas. In 1583 Fitch and three other adven- 
155* tnrers traversed the length and breadth of the unknown 
continent of India, and the acconntB they brought home of 
the opulence of its various kingdoms, and the grandeur of 
the cities, opened up the vision of a lucrative commerce to 
the English nation. The ardour of enterprise was, how- 
ever, damped by the unsuccessful issue of a voyage of three 
years undertaken by Captain Lancaster, but it was re- 
vived by the report of the first mercantile expedition of 
the Dutch, which had resulted in a rich return. An 
association was accordingly formed in London, consisting 
1600 of “ merchants, ironmongers, clothiers, and other men of 
“ substance,** who subscribed the sum of jff30,133, for the 
purpose of opening a trade to the East, The next year 
Queen Elizabeth granted them a charter of incorporation, 
under the title of the “ Bast India Company,** which for 
a hundred and fifty years confined itself to commercial 
pursuits, and then took up arms in defence of its factories, 
and impelled by the normal law of progression, became 
master of the continent of India. 

The first attention of the Company ^ras drawn to the 
spice islands in the eastern archipelago, in which the 
ita first Dutch were endeavouriugto supersede the Portu- 
enterprtws. guese. The chief object of the India trade at 
that period was to obtain spices, pepper, cloves, and nut- 
megs, in return for the exports from England of iron, tin, 
lead, cloth, cutlery, glass, quicksilver, and Muscovy hides. 
IS 01 The first expedition sailed from Torbay in April, 1601. 
Eight voyages were undertaken in the next ten years, 
which yielded a profit of more than a hundred and fifty 
per cent. A portion of this return was obtained by piracy 
on their European rivals, which all the maritime nations at 
that period considered a legitimate source of gain. In 
1611 the Company despatched vessels to Surat, then the 
great emporium of trade on the western coast of India; 
but the Portuguese were determined to repel the interlopers, 
and planted a squadron of armed vessels at the mouth of 
the Taptee. In the several encounters which ensued, the 
Portuguese were invariably discomfited, and as they were 
universally dreaded by the natives for their oppressions, 
the reputation of the ]l^glish rose high, and they obtained 
161 * pemnission to establish fie^ries at Suials AJbmeubad, and 
oilier towns. These privUeges were oonfirmed by the 
emperor Jehangeer. 

doon after, the Oompany prevailed on Jamee I. to eend 
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Sir Thomas Roe as his ambassador to the oonxt of Delhi, aji. 
where he met with a distinguished reception sirT.Boe** 
and obtained further privileges for the Company. 

The Company also succeeded in wresting Ormus from the 
Portuguese, and obtained a commercial footing in the 
Persian Gulf, but it never proved to be of any value. In 
1620 the Company’s agents for the first time visited the 
▼alley of the Ganges, and set up a factory at Patna ; but 
it was through the patriotism of Mr. Boughton, jir. 
one of their surgeons, that they obtained per- 
mission to settle in Bengal. The emperor was 
at the time in the Deccan, and his daughter being taken 
seriously ill, he sent to the Company’s factory at Surat to 
request the services of an able physician. Mr. Boughton 
was despatched to the camp, and effected a cure ; and being 
requested to name his own reward, asked permission to 
establish factories in Bengal, which was at once granted. 

Two years after, the emperor's second son, who had been 
appointed viceroy of Bengal, established his court at 
itajmahal. One of the ladies of the seraglio was attacked 
with disease, and the services of Mr. Boughton were again 
solicited, and he again declined any personal remunera- 
tion, but obtained permission for his masters to plant fac- 
tories at Hooghly and Balasore. 

The first factory of the Company on the Coromandel 
coast was opened at Masulipatam and then transferred to 
Armegaum ; but as the trade did not flourish, the 
superintendent accepted the invitation of the raja 
of Chundergiree, the last representative ot the Hindoo 
kingdom of Beejanuger, to settle in his territories, and a 
plot of ground was accepted at Madraspatam, one ot the 
most inconvenient places for trade on 
coast on which Uie Company erected a fort, called, ^ter the 1S8» 
patron aaint of England, Fort St. George, around which 
arose the city of Madras. Surat continued to bo the port ot 
the Oompanv on the western coast till 1662, when, on the 
marriage of Charles II. to the Infanta CatheriM, Booimy. 
the daughter of the king of Portugal, he 
bestowed the port of Bombay as her 
Crown, ending it more expensive 
it over to the dmipany, who removed their chief 
ments to it. The annals of the Company fw a period M 
fiwiy yeaiB in Bengal are barren of 

gre^^proaperily, and their trade ..Sn^tn* 

extent thsEt it ^ erected into a separate Prendem^, ho 
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the aiiuple mea of the counter in Dowgate were at length 
seized with a fit of i^litioal ambition, which brongfat 
them to the verge of min. 

The Court of Directors had obtained admiralty jurisdic- 
tion firom the Grown, with liberty to seize all interlopers. 
Tbe Com- profits of the Company had, as usual, to 

the establishment of a new and rival Company 
in London, which it was deemed advisable to root 
out. The agent of the old Company, with the view of ex- 
cluding them from Bengal, had sought permission of the 
Mogul viceroy to erect a fortification at the mouth of the 
river, but he resented their application by increasing the 
duty on their exports, in violation of the firman grani^ by 
the emperor. Such impositions which had frequently been 
made l^fore, had been eluded by a discreet distribution 
of presents, but on the present occasion the Company 
assumed a high tone, and determined to seek redress by 
^ engamng in hostilities with the Mogul empire, then in the 
1535 zenith of its power. With the permission of the Crown, 
th^ sent out admiral Nicholson with twelve ships of war, 
caring 200 guns and 1,000 soldiers, to seize and fortify 
Ghi^gong, to demand the cession of the neighbouring 
territory, and to establish a mint. But these ambitious 
prospects were destined to a severe disappointment. The 
fleet was dispersed in a storm, and a portion of it sailed to 
Hooghly wbere the advanced-guard of 400 men had 
already arrived from Madras. The appearance of this 
formidable armament induced the nabob to seek an 
accommodation, when three intoxicated sailors reeled into 
the bazaar, and fell out with the police. Both parties were 
Batttoat reinforced, and a regular engagement ensued, 
Booguy. which resulted in the defeat of the Mogids. 
The admiral set the town on fire, and burnt down five 
hundred houses. Job Chamock, the chief of the Com- 
pany’s factory, dreading an attack from the .nabob’s troops, 
moved down with all his establishment to the village of 
Ohuttanutty, and then to the island of Ingelee, a swamp 
in the Soonderbun, where half his people perished of 
jungle fever. He was relieved from this embarassing 
pmtion by the impearance of an envoy from the nabob 
with proposals of peace. The Court of Directors, who 
wero determined to carry their views by force, had directed 
tnw^ chief at Bombay to blockade Surat, which was the 
pilgnm port on the western coast, and the departure of 
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devout MahomedanB to the shrine of the Prophet was at 
once stopped. Aurongzebe’s fanaticism over- stopmot 
came his pride, and, in order to open the road to ptigximJie, 

Mecca, he condescended to seek accommodation with the 
infidels who had blocked it np. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded, and Ghamock returned to Ghuttauutty, but not 
to remain there. The Gourt of Directors, hearing of the 
proceedings at Hooghly, determined to prosecute the war jud. 
with increased vigour, and despatched Captain Heath with 1688 
several vessels of war to Bengal. On his arrival, he dis- 
allowed the treaty and commenced warlike operations, 
and embarking the whole of the Company’s property and 
officers on fifteen vessels, proceeded to Balasore, which he 
burnt, and then crossed over to Chittagong. Its fortifi- 
cations were stronger than he had expected, and he sailed 
to Madras, where he landed all the Compaity’s establish- 
ments. Aurungzebe, incensed at these renewed aggressions, 
ordered all the English factories in every part Bengal 
of India to be confiscated, and nothing remained of ^banaonefl. 
the Company’s possessions except the fortified towns of 
Madras and Bombay. Sir John Child, the governor of 
Bombay, sent two gentlemen to the emperor’s encamp, 
ment at Beejapore to treat for a reconciliation. Aurunpew 
by the recent conquest of Beejapore had extend^ his 
power over the whole of India ; but though it was 
irresistible on the land, the English were masters of the Bea> 
and they blockaded the Mogul ports, and both obstructed Ae 
pilgrimage, and destroyed the trade of the Moguls. Nor 
was he insensible to the loss his subjects sustained by the 
suspension of the English trade, which was calculated at a 
crore of rupees a year, and he agreed “ to overlook 
“offences,” and restore their factories. The nalwb of 
Bengal who was favourable to them, lost no tune m 
acquainting Mr. Chamock at Madras with the emperOT s 
wishes, and beseeching him to return to Bengal He 
landed at Chuttanutty on the 24th of Augus^ 1690, and 1690 
in the neighbouring village of Calcutta laid the ronn^oa 
foundation of the future me^polwof Bni^ 

T-pdif y, This spasm of ambition did not last more than 
five years, and for half a century afterwards the serv^ts 
of the Cwapany were instructed to consider thei^lves 
“ the representatives of a body of merchants, and to hve 

now a settlement ci th«r own in 
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Bangaly were ajmoiLs to place it» like Madias and Bombayi 
1695 in a state of defence ; bnt it was contrary to the poli^ 
^ of the Mogul empire to permit the mnltiplica* 
vctt tlon of such fortihoations. The forts at the two 
Wiiuam. other Presidencies had been erected before the 
authority of the Moguls was extended over the territoiy 
in which they were situated. The nabob of Bengal refused 
the permission which the governor had sought, but in 
1695 the zemindar of Burdwan revolted, and in conjunc- 
tion with Rehim Khan, the chief of the Orissa Afghans, 

S ' indered Hooghly, and threatened the foreign settlements. 

e danger to which they were exposed was strongly re- 
presented to the nabob, who was bewildered by the 
rebellion, ar.d he desired the agents of the Companies, in 
general terms, to provide for their own security. Im- 
mediately every hand was set to work, night and day, to 
raise the fortifications, by the Dutch at Chinsurah, the 
French at Chandernagore, and the English at Calcutta. 
In compliment to the reigning monarch the fortress was 
designated Fort William. 

The Company was now threatened by a more formidable 
opponent in London. The dazzling profits of the India 
Bitaicom- trade had drawn forth a multitude of competi- 
tors, but they succeeded in obtaining a renewed 
1693 of their charter from the Crown in 1693. A few months 


after, however, the House of Commons passed a resolution 
to the effect, ** that it is the right of all Englishmen to trade 
to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of Parlia- 
“ ment.” This gave fresh animation to those who were 
eager to share in the trade, and they petitioned Parlia- 
ment for a charter, backed by the tempting offer of a loan 
of two millions to the treasury at eight per cent,, and it 
was accepted. The old Company had not been able to offer 
more than a third of the sum, and they were ordered to 
wind up their affairs in three years. But the rivalry of the 
Disastrous two Gompani&s was found, even in the first year, 
to be fatal to tbe public interests. Their compe- 
tition enhanced the price of produce in every market in 
India, and created a scarcity. The native officers, courted 
by two parties, fleeced them in turn, and oppressed both, 
and the money which should have been laid out in invest- 
ments was squandered in bribes, to the extent of seven laos 
of rupees. At Surat, the agents of the old Company were 
seized by the agents of their rivals, dragged through the 
f^reets and delivered to the Mogul authorities of the town 
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as disturbers of the public peace. The naticm became 
at length sensible of the disastrous results of this conten* 170 ^ 
tion, and in 1702 the two Companies were amalgamated 
under the title of the United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East.** Their former priTileges 
TOre granted by the Crown; the new charter ^*^®®*®*** 
was sanctioned likewise by Parliament, and the strength of 
union inspired them with greater animation in the prosecu- 
tion of their commerce. The fortifications of Calcutta 
were silently but diligently improved, and gave confidence 
to the native merchants, who came there in large numbers, 
and it became one of the most fiourishing settlements in 
the province. But the history of it from this time to the 
battle of Plassy, for more than fifty years, and more espe- 
cially during the viceroyalty of Moorshed Kooly Khan and 
his successor, is only a register of the extortions of the 
Mogul government, and the contrivances of the president 
to evade them. It is an unvaried tale of insolence and 
plunder on the one part, and humiliating submission on the 
other, which was at length avenged by the battle of 
Plassy. I 70 a 

In the year in which the Companies w^e united, Moor- 
shed Kooly Elhan was appointed dewan, or financial 
administrator, of Ben^. He was the son of a Moonhed- 
poor brahmin in the Ueccan, and was purchased 
and circumcised by an Ispahan merchwt. On the death 
of his master, he obtained service with the dewan of 
Berar, and by his financial ability attracted the notice of 
Aurungzehe, who appointed liim dewan of Bengal in 1702. 

He was soon after invested with the soobadaree, or vioe- 
poyalty of the throe provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, and removed the capital to the new city of Moor- 
shedal^d, which he founded and called after his own name. 

He was aware that the prosperity of Bengal was greatly 
promoted by its maritime trade, and gave every encoura,^ 
ment to the Mogul and Arab merchants, but regarded ^e 
fortified factories of the foreign companies, and more 
especially that of the English, with great jealousy, and 
when firmly seated in power, trampled under foot the 
privileges obtained from we emperor by the English Com- 
pany. He imposed heavy ts^s on the tnme of the 
Company, which they had no means of evading ^cept by 
the offer of exorbitant bribes. 

The president in Calcutta determined, thefefo:re, to 171 a 
app^ to emperor, and despatched an embassy to 
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Delhi with presents so costly as to make the Court of 
Bmbuij to Directors wince. Mc^rshed Kooly used all his in* 
flnence at court to def<^t an application directed 
against his own interest and authority, and would doubtj 
less have succeeded in bafiSing it but for an unezpectedl 
event. The emperor Ferokshere was betrothed to a\ 
Rajpoot princess, but the nuptials were postponed in con- \ 
sequence of a sharp attack of disease, which the royal \ 
physicians were unable to subdue. On the advice of one \ 
of the ministers, who was favourable to the English, Mr. ' 
Hamilton, the surgeon of the mission, was call^ in, and 
effected a cure. He was required by the gratefiil emperor to 
name his own recompense, and, imitating the noble patriotism 
of Mr. Houghton, only asked that the emperor would grant 
the privileges the embas^ had been sent to solicit, the 
chief of which was permission to purchase thirty-eight 
villages adjacent to Calcutta. Many objections were raised 
to this concession by the representatives of the Bengal vice- 
roy, but it was at length conceded. The possession of 
these villages, extending ten miles on each side of the river, 
would have given the Company the complete control of ihe 
maritime trade of the province, and rMoorshed Kooly 
1717 threatened the Semindars with his vengeance if they 
parted mth a single inch of land. The firman became a 
mere piece of waste paper. 

Moorshed Kooly Khan is one of the greatest names in 
1702 the Mahomedan history of India. He was as eminent a 
jLdxuisiBtra. financier as Toder Mull. He caused an accurate 
^ survey to be made of the lands, and revised the as- 

sessment ; he divided the province into chuklas, 
or districts, and appointed officers over each to collect the 
rents, who became rich and powerful zemindars, and as 
the office, as usual, became hereditary, assumed the title 
and the state of rajas. ^ Of these rajas,^only one — in Burd- 
wan — retains his zemindaree unimpaired at the present 
time. The Mahomedan officers were regarded as sieves, 
which retained nothing ; the Hindoo officers as sponges, 
which could be s(jueezed when saturated with plunder^ and 
th^ were accordmgly employed in the collections, to the 
entiro exclusion, except in one instance, of the pi^essors 
of the oreed^ of the Prophet. The revenues of Bengal 
wero a little in excess of a crore and a quarter of rupees, of 
which one-third was reserved for the expenses of the 
Qoveinment, and a crore regularly kansmitted to the 
imperial treasury, the viceroy invariably accompanying 
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iha prooesaion which oonyegred the tribute in person, the first 
march out of Moorshedabad. Though seyere in the euao* 
tion of reyenue, he was eminentlj just in his administra- 
tion, constant to one wife, frugal in his domestio habits, 
and exemplary in his charities. Under his administration 
the prosperity of the country was abundantly increased, 

He died in 1725, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, 17S0 
Soojah-ood-docn, a Turkoman noble from Khorasan, who 
retaaned his post in spite of the intrigues at the imperial 
court, chiefly through the punctual transmission of the 
tribute. He was succeeded in 1739 by his son, Serefras 1739 
Khan, at the time when Nadir Shah was plundering Delhi, 
and as the dictate of prudence, the nabob ordered the coin 
to be struck and prayers to be read in his name. 


SECTION vn. 

SACK OF CALCUTTA AND CONQUSST OF BINGAL. 

Within atwelyemonth AJiyerdy ESian, a natiye of Tnr- 
kistan who had been entrusted with the goyemment of 
Behar, succeeded, by large bribes and l^ger Aiitwdj 
promises to the yenal ministers of the emperor 
Mahomed Shah in obtaining the office of yiceroy, and 
marched against Sere&az, who was defeated and slain. 174 ] 
AUyerdy hM been employed for twenty years in public 
affairs, and was eminently fitted by his talents to adorn the 
position he had clandestinely obtained, and it was through 
his energy that Bengal was saved from becoming a Mtm- 
ratta proyince. While Bnghoojee Bhonslay was employed 
in the Carnatic, as narrated in the last chapter, one of his 
generals,* Bhaskur Punt, entered Bengal and laid waste 
the whole country west of the Bbagruttee, from iSAhnite 
Cuttack to Bajmahal, A division of his army 174 j 

suddenly appeased before Moorshedabad and plundered the 
suburbs and extorted two crores and a half of rupees from 
the Setts, the most opulent bankers in Eindostan. The 
Mahratta oommander then moved down upon Hooghly, 
which he plundered, and the wretched inhabitants orowd^ 
for shelter into the foreign settlements. The president at 
Calcutta sought permission of the yiceroy to surround the 
settlement with an entrenchment, which was readily 
granted, and the work was prosecuted with rigour, but 
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pended ou the retirement of the enemy and never oom- 
pleted. This was the celebrated Mahratta Ditohy 
1742 which, though it hsA* disappeared like the old 

wall of London, long continued to mark the municipal 
boundaries of the town, and to give its citizens the souV 
briquet of the “ inhabitants of the Ditch.” \ 

The Mahrattas, though invariably defeated, renewed their\ 
railages from year to year. The recollection of these \ 
devastations was not egaced for several genera- 
ceMvuthe tions from the memory of the inhabitants in the 
ifahiAttM. western districts, and the invasion of the Bur- 
gees — ^the name by which the Mahrattas were called — 
continued, even in the present century, to be an object 
of horror. W earied out with the conflict of ten years, which 
rained the country and exhausted the revenue, Aliverdy, 
then in his seventy-fifbh year, agreed to pay the raja of 
Berar the chout on the revenues of Bengal, and to cede 
the province of Orissa to him. The nabobs of Bengal con- 
J 751 tinned, however, to retain the name of Orissa as one of the 
three soobahs under their rule, though nothing was left ot 
it to them but a small ten^tory north of the Subunreka. 
Aliverdy de/oted the remaining five years of his vice- 
royalty to repairing the ravages of this harassing warfore, 
1756 and died in April, 1756, at the age of eighty. The very next 


year the sovereimty of the three provinces passed from 
the Turkoman ^v^omedans to the English, and became the 
basis of the British empire in India. 

Aliverdy Khan bequeathed the govermnent to his favourite 
grandson Suraj-ood-dowlah, a youth of twenty, who had 
1756 Bnn4-ood- already become the object of universal dread and 
abhorrence for his caprices and cruelty. He had 
long evinced particular animosity towards the English, and 
the Court of Directors had specially enjoined the presi- 
dent to place Calcutta in a state of defence. The factory 
was reported to be very rich, ancT the young tyrant 
had marked it out for early spoliation, but an unexpected 
event hastened bis movements. Before he came to 


power he had despoiled the Hindoo governor of Dacca, 
and placed him in confinement. His son Kissendas, 
anxioas to place his family and treasures in a state of 
seourity, under pretence of a pilgrimage to Jugemath, 
proceeded with a large retinue to Calcutta, where he 
received a cordial welcome from the pr ^sident, Mr. Drake. 
Immediately on the death of the old nabob, Suraj-ood- 
dowlah peremptorily demanded the surrender of Eassendas 
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wiiih all Ilia wealth. It wae followed W a second oommnnu 
oation, ordering him to demolish the rortifications which it 
was reported he had erected at Oalcaita. Mr. Drake repli^ 
that he had only pat the ramparts fsciag the river in repair, 
in the prospect of a war with France, bat he refosM to 
give ap the refagee to whom he had given protection. The 
yoang soobadar was at this time marching into Pameah to 
coerce the refractory governor, his ooosin ; bat enraged at 
this opposition to his wishes, he ordered his army to tom 
back and march directly down to Calcatta. 

The town was ill*prepared for each an assaolt. Daring 
fifty years of peace the defences had been neglected, and 1761 
warenooses had been built up to the ramparte. oaptimot 
The attention which the French had always 
paid to the fortification of their setUements formed a 
singalar contrast to the indifference manifested by the 
English ; and Ohandemagore was at this time so thoroughly 
defensible that it would have baffled all the attficks of any 
native army. After the capture of Madras by Labour* 
donnais, the Court of Directors had sent out orders to 
strengthen the works, and these orders were repeated with 
increased importunity as the health of the old viceroy 
declined. But their servants m Calcatta were too busily 
intent on amassing fortunes to heed these injunctions, and 
their infatuation down to the latest moment was exceeded 
only by their cowardice when the crisis came. The militia 
was not embodied, and the powder famished by a fraudulent 
contractor was deficient both in quality and in quantity. 
There were only 174 men in garrison, not ten of whom had 
ever seen a shot fired, and the besiegers were 60,000 in 
number. Yet, agomst these odds, Clive would have made 
as noble and sucoessfal a defence as he did at Arcot; but 
the govdmor was Drake, and the commandant Minchin. 

The nabob’s army sat down before it on the 17th June ; I7M 
the town was occupied the next day, and the day after, it 
was determined to send the women and children on hokrd 
the vessels anchored off the fort. As soon, however, as the 
Watergate was opened, there was an indiscriminate rush 
to the boats, many of which were capsised. The enmuy 
sent some ^ fire arrows ” at the ships, which did no dainage 
at all, but the commanders immediately weighed anchor 
and Grouped down the river two miles. Two boats alone 
remainea at the stairs, and Mr. Drahe, without leaving 
any instmctbns, q[uietly slipped into one of them ; he was 
fouowed hf the mwiaiy commander, and they rowed down 

a2 
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luH. to the ships. As soon as this base desertion of their posts 

i 7 became known, and calmness had been restortoi, Mr. 
Holwell was nnanimously plao^i\in command, and it waiif 
resolved to defend the fort to the last extremity. It held 
out for fori^-eight hours, during which signals were made 
day and night to the vessels auchored below, and they\ 
might have come up with perfect ease and safety and have \ 
rescued the whole of the gallant garrison, but not a vessel ^ 
moved. On the 21st the enemy renewed the attack with \ 
redoubled vigour : more than half the force was killed or 
wounded, and the European soldiers broke into the liquor 
stores and became unfit for duty. Mr. Holwell was obli^d 
to ame to a parley, during which the nabob's soldiers 
trea^erously rushed into the fort and obtained possession 
of it. Search was immediately made for treasure, but 
only five lacs of rupees were found in the vaults, and the 
nabob's indignation knew no bounds. 

The nabob retired about dusk to his encampment. The 
European prisoners were collected together in a veranda. 
The Black while the native officers went in search of some 
building in which they might be lodged for the 
night, but none could be found, and they were desired to 
move into an adjoining chamber, which had been used as 
the lock-up room of the garrison. It was not twenty feet 
square, with only a single window, and, however suitable 
for the confinement of a few refractory soldiers, was death 
to the hundred and forty-six persons now thrust into it, in 
one of the hottest months of the most sultry season of the 
year. The wretched prisoners soon became frantic with 
Bufibcating heat and intolerable thirst, and called upon the 
sentries to fire upon them and put them out of their misery. 
They sank one by one in the arms of death, and when tne 
door was opened in the morning, only twenty-three were 
dragged out alive, the most ghastly of forms. This is the 
tragedy of the Black Hole, which h£s fixed an indelible 
mark of m&my on the name of Suraj-ood-dowlah. Yet so 
little did it appear an extraordinary occurrence that it 
excited no attention in the native community, and is. not 
even mentioned by the great Mahomedan historian of the 
TOriod. The nabob returned to Moorshedabad and con- 
fiscated all the^ property of the Company at the out 
Bstinotton and they were as completely expelled 

gjg jfc^ from Bengal as they had been seventy years 

®®“***^* before in the reign of Aurungzebe. 

17^7 But the time of retribution was not distant. The Court 
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of Directors had regarded the progress of Bassy in the 
Deccan with a feeling of great jealonsy, and deter* 
mined to contract axi alliance with the Peshwa to wggngy 
arrest it. Olive, who had been received with dis* 
tingoished honour by the Company and the ministry, was ad. 
sent for this purpose to Bombay with a considerable force, 
but on his arrival found the president and his council 
inflexibly averse to embark in so j^rilous an enterprise. 
Admiral Watson happening to amve at the same time 
with his fleet from Madras, it was determined to employ 
the powerful armament thus assembled in rooting out the 
piratical chief Angria on that coast. His power had become 
so formidable, and his audacity had increased to such an ex- 
tent, that in the previous year his corsairs had overpowered 
three Dutch ships of war, respectively, of fifty, thirty-six, and 
eighteen guns, the two largest of which they burnt. The 
English fleet and army proceeded against Geriah, his 
capital, and within an hour after the attack began, the 
whole pirate fleet was in a blaze. In the arsei^ were 
found two hundred pieces of cannon, with a very large 
store of ammunition, and twelveiacs of rupees, which the 
captors, with very commendable wisdom, distributed among 
themselves without ceremony. The admiral and Clive then 
returned to Madras, where information had just been re- 
ceived of the sack of Calcutta ; and although a strong 
party in the council was still bent on a conflict with Bussy, 
the majority came to the conclusion that it was their first 
duty to retrieve the affairs of their masters in Ben^. 

An expedition was accordingly fitted out and entrusted to 
the genius of Clive, who sailed from Madras with admiral 
Watson’s fleet, on which were embarked 900 Europeans 
and 1,500 sepoys. 

They entered the Hooghly, and on the 15th December 1759 
reached Fulta, where they found the dastardly Drake and 
his fellow fugitives in the ships on which they had captiiKot 
taken refiige in June. A little higher up the oScutto. 
river there was a small fortification at Budge Budge, held 
by the EKndoo general of the nabob, who had been left in 
charge of the army. It was attacked by Clive, and a ball 
happening to pass too close to the commander’s turban, he 
hastened back to Calcutta. Kot deeming himself, however, 
safe there, he fled to Moorshedabad, leaving 500 men to 
defend the fort, which was delivered up to Chve on &e ftad 1759 
January, when the Company’s standard was again hoisted on 
its ramparts. The nabob had pezauaded hmself that As 
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finglisli would never again enter his dominions, and he was 
fiUra with indignation when he heard of their andachy. 
He refhsed to listen to any overture from Clive, and thus 
marched down in haste with an army of 40,000 men. 
Finding a contest inevitable, Clive determined to take the 
initiative, and long before dawn on the 5th February 
marched out with his entire force, augmented by 600 
marines, and assaulted the nabob's encampment. Towards 
sunrise a February fog bewildered the troops and 
weakened the strength of the attack, but the Nabob, who 
had never been under fire before, and had moreover seen 
lifHif f*. many of his officers fall around him, hastened 
to make overtures of peace, and a treaty was con- 
cluded on the 9th February. AM the former privileges of 
the Company were restored, and permission was given 
to establish a mint and to fortify Calcutta. Information 
had soon after been received of the declaration of war 
between England and France. The French settlement of 
Ohandemagore, twenty miles above Calcutta, was garri- 
soned with 700 Europeans, besides a large body of native 
troops, and Bussvwas encamped with a victorious army at 
a distance of omy four hundred miles in the Northern 
Sircars. The nabob had no sooner signed the treaty than 
he imTOrtuned Bussy to march up to Bengal and expel the 
English. Clive felt that the junction of the two French 
forces woxdd compromise the position of the Company, and 
he determined to attack Ghandernagore before it could be 
effected. He attacked it by land while admiral Watson bom- 
barded it with his fleet, and the town was surrendered upon 
honourable terms after a very gallant resistance 
of nine days. When the capture had been 
effected, Clive remarked, “ We cannot stop here," 
and Hs prediction has been verified by a century of pro- 
gress which has carried us beyond the Indus, 

Meanwhile, the violence and the atrocities of the nabob 
1757 continued to augment the disgust of his ministers and offi- 
Obniaderfkcy ceM. Every day produced some new act of 
•tttecftpitai. oppression, and in May, Meer Jaffier, the military 
paymaster and general, and the brother-in-law of Ali- 
v^y Khan, entered into a combination with other officers 
of state, and the all-powerful bankers, the Setts, to super- 
sede him. There was at Moorshedabad at the time one 
Omichund, who had settled in Calcutta about forty years 
before, and amassed immense wealth by contracts with the 
Company, and who maintained the state of a prince. He ao- 
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eompiutiied the nabob to the capital after the battle of the 
9th Febmarj, constantly attend^ the durbar; and obtained 
such influenoe in the public councils as to render it advis- 
able for> the confederates to take him into their confidence. 
Clive was invited to join the league with magnificent offers 
for the Company ; and as he was convinced that “there could 
“ be neither peace nor security while such a monster as the 
“ nabob reigned,** he entered readily into their plans. A 
secret treaty was concluded, stipulating that the English 
should instal Meer Jaffier, and that he should pay a crore 
and three-quarters of rupees to make good weir losses. 
Omichund got scent of the treaty and threatened to dis- 
close the transaction to the nabob — ^which would have led 
to the immediate massacre of the whole party — ^unless an 
additional article was inserted guaranteeing to him a dona- 
tion of thirty lacs, and a commission of five per cent, on 
all the payments. Chve on hearing of this outrageous 
demand came to the conclusion that “ art and policy were 
“ warrantable to defeat the plans of such a villain,** and he 
drew up a fictitious treaty on red paper, in which his 
demand was provided for, while the real treaty, authinti* 
cated by the seals of the confederates, contained no such 
stipulation. He is said to have died within a year raving 
mad, but this statement is utterly unfounded. This is the 
only act in the bold and arduous career of Olive which 
does not admit of vindication, though he himself always 
defended it, and declared that he was ready to do it a 
hundred times over, 

Olive marched from Ghandemagore on the 13th June 
with 900 Europeans, consisting partly of the 39th Regi- 
ment of foot, who still cany on their colours Battioof 
“ Primus in Indis,** 2,100 natives, and ten pieces 
of cannon. He marched up to Gutwa, where he called a 
council of war, which voted against any farther advance ; but 
immediately after he resolved to carry out the enterprise, and 
on the night of the 22nd moved on to the grove of Plassy. 
The nabob's army, consisting of 50,000 horse and foot, was 
encamped in its immediate vicinily. Meer Jaffier had taken 
an oath to join Olive before or during the engagement, but 
he did not make his appearance, and was evidently waiting 
the result of events. On the memorable 28rd of June the 
nabob's troops moved down on the small band of English 
troops, and Olive advanced to the attack. The enenay with- 
drew their artillery ; Meer Mudun, the general-in-chiefi was 
mortally wounded and expired in the presence of the nabob. 


A.l>. 

1769 


1767 
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wbo was unable to control bis terror, but mounted a swift 
camel and fled at the top of bis speed with 2,000 horse, and 
did not pause till he reached Moorshedabad. His army 
immediately dispersed, and this battle, which decided the 
&te of Bengal and Behar, and eventually of India, was 
jmned with the loss of only seventy-two kill^ and wounded. 
^ soon as the victory declared in fhvour of Clive, Meer 
Jaffier advanced with his troops to congratulate him, and to 
obtain the fruits of it. Suraj-ood-dowlah on reaching the 
capital found himself desert^ by all his courtiers, and 
after a day of gloomy reflections, descended in disguise from 
a window in the palace with a favourite eunuch and a con- 
cubine, and embarked in a boat in the hope of overtaking 
M. Law, a French officer, whom Bussy had sent up with 
a small force. He proceeded up the river and landing at 
Bajmahal to prepare a meal, entered the hut of religious 
mendicant, wnose ears he had ordered to be cut off the 
preceding ^ear. He was recognised and made over to those 
who were in pursuit of him, and conveyed back to Moor- 
shedabad, ei^t days after he bad quittra it. Meerun, the 
son c€ Meer Jaffier, immediately caused him to bo put to 
death, and his mangled remains were paraded the next day 
through the citv andburiedin the tomb of his grandfather. 

A.i>. Clive entered Moorshedabad on the 29th of June, and 

1757 proceeded to the palace, where the ^at officers of state 
euwat were assembled, and having conducted Meer 
Jaffier to the throne, saluted him as soobadar of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The change in the 
position of the English in the course of a twelvemonth 
appears more like a scene in a fairy tale than in sober his- 
tory. In June, 1756, Calcutta had been sacked and burnt, 
and the Company extirpated. In June, 1767, they had 
not only recovered the seat of their commerce and ex- 
tinguished their European rivals, but defeated and dethroned 
the nabob, and disposed of the sovereignly of a country 
larger and more populous than England. Of the treasures 
at Moorshedabad more than two crores were made over to 
the conquerors, and the first instalment of eighty lacs was 
conveyed in a triumphant procession to Calcutta, along the 
road where, a twelvemonth before, Suraj-ood-dowlah had 
marched back to his capital with the plunder of Calcutta. 
For the Company Clive reserved only the fee simple of 600 
yards of laud around the Mahratta Ditch, and the zemin- 
daree rights of the districts south of Calcutta. For himself, 
he reject^ the magnificent offers of the opulent nobles wbo 
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were anxious to secure his favour, and contented himself 
with a gift of sixteen lacs from Meer Jaffier. When his 
services were afterwards forgotten, and he was upbraided 
in the House of Commons with his rapacity, he replied 
indignantly — “ When I recollect entering the tresusury of 
Moorshedabad, with heaps of gold and silver to the right 
hand and to the left, and these crowned with jewels, I 
stand astonished at ray own moderation.” Intelligence 
of the loss of Calcutta was eleven months in reaching Eng- 
land, and seven weeks after the Directors heard of its re- 
covery and of the brilliant results of the battle of Plassy. 
Seventy years before they had sent admiral Nicholson 
with a powerful armament to establish them as a political 
power in Bengal, but so completely had they dismissed all 
the dreams of ambition, that with the richest provinces of 
India at their feet, the only satis&ction they expressed was 
that their factors would now be able to provide investments 
for two years without drawing upon them. 


CHAPTER V. 

SECTION I. 

PROCEEDINGS IN BENGAL FROM THE BATTLE OF PLASST TO 
HASTINGS’ ADMINISTRATION. 

The emperor of Delhi was at this time a puppet in the hands 11757 
of bis unprincipled minister, Ghazee-ood-deen, and his eldest 
son and heir, Ali Gohur, had succeeded in making in-wwion of 
his escape from the capital, and raising the im- Gohnr. 
perial standard. India was swarming with military adven- 
turers ready to take service under any chief, and the prince 
found no difiBculty in collecting an army of 40,000 men, 
and, being joined by the nabob Vizier of Oude, invaded 
Behar, and appeared before the city of Patna. Clive lost 
no time in advancing to its defence, and the prince retired 
in all haste on his approach. During his flight he was 
reduced to such distress as to throw himself on the con- 
fdderation of Clive, and the heir and descendant of Ak- 1751 
bar and Aurungzebe was happy to receive a donation of 
eight thousand rupees to relieve his necessities. 

The influence which Clive necessarily exercised in the 
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A.D. goYemment of Bengal from his character and position 

17^9 Batcteftt tended to lessen the importance of Meer Jaffier, 
ciiiiuiirah. and his conrt and family conld not fail to re- 
member with chagrin that the foreigners who now over- 
shadowed the throne had only three years before approached 
it as snppliants. The nabob, looking about for the means 
of counterbalancing Clive’s ascendancy, began to intrigue 
with the Dutch at Chinsurah. The governor of Java, 
moreover, viewed with no friendly eye the superior ad- 
vantages which the English had acquired in Bengal, and in 
the hope of fishing up some prize in the troubled waters of 
the province, fell in with the projects of the nabob, and 
despatched a fleet of seven vessels with 700 Europeans and 
800 well-trained Malay sepoys to Chinsurah. Clive was 
resolved not to tolerate any rival European influence in 
Bengal, and, although the two nations were at peace, seized 
the vessels, and directed Colonel Forde to intercept the 
progress of the troops. That ofl&cer shrank from the 
responsibility of attacking the soldiers of a friendly power, 
and requested a written authority from his chief. Olive 
was sitting at cards when the Colonel’s letter was placed 
in his hands, and sent a reply in pencil on the back of one 
of them — “ Fight them immediately. I will send you the 
order in council to-morrow,” The Dutch force was 
attacked and defeated as it approached Chinsurah. Im- 
mediately after the action, the nabob’s son appeared in 
sight with an army of 7,000 men who were to have joined 
the Dutch if the fortune of the day had gone against the 
English. Clive exacted from the Dutch the expense of the 
expedition sent to defeat their plans, and having sent a 
haughty and defiant despatch to the Court of Directors, 
from whom he had long been estranged, embarked for 
England on the 25th of February, 1760. 

>760 At the period of Clive’s departure, the prince Ali Gohur 
was advancing a second time to the invasion of Behar. 

On his route, he heard of the assassination of the 
invBiionof emperor, his father, by Ghazee-ood-deen, and 
AU Qohnr. assumed the imperial dignily under the title of 
Shah Alum. The nabob Vizier joined his force in the 
hope of adding Behar to his possessions, and they moved 
down upon Patna. Colonel Calliaud, one of the great 
soldiers trained under Lawrence and Clive, marched up to 
the defence of the town, together with 15,000 of the 
nabob’s troops under his son Meerun, and the imperial 
force was completely routed. The emperor, having received 
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a promise uf assistance from the Mahrattas, mardbed down 
through the hills in the hope of surprising Moorshedabad. 1760 
Colonel Calliaud followed him without loss of time, and the 
two armies confronted each other about thirty miles from 
the city; but the emperor hearing no tidings of his 
Mahratta auxiliaries, broke up his encampment and 
marched back to Patna, to which he laid close siege for 
nine days. All ho;pe of prolonrag the defence was fading 
away when Captain Knox, who had been despatched in 
haste by Colonel Calliaud, was seen approaching the walls 
with a handful of troops. He had penormed the march 
froza Moorshedabad to Patna, under the burning heat of 
a Bengal sun, in the extraordinary space of thirt^n days, 
marching himself on foot to encourage his men. The next 
day he attacked the emperor’s camp, and completely de- 
feated him and dispersed his entire force. The nabob of 
Pumeah, who had been intriguing with him, now threw off 
the mask and immediately advanced to his aid with 12,000 
men and thirty pieces of cannon. To the utter amazement 
of the natives, Captain E^nox marched out with a battalion 
of sepoys, 200 Europeans, a squadron of cavalry, and five 
field pieces, and, after a conflict of six hours, complete^ 
routed the nabob. The native histonan dwells with ad- 
miration upon the conflict, and describes the breathless 
anxiety with which the inhabitants of Patna crowded on 
the wdls watching the exit of this gallant little band, and 
the delight with which they were welcomed back, covered 
with dust and sweat. This was another of those ^ 

daring exploits which in our early career CaptaJn 
established the prestige of our arms and con- 
tributed to give us the empire of India. Colonel Calliaud 
and Meemn arrived after the engagement ; Meerun was 
struck dead by a thunderbolt as he lay in his tent, and the 
country was rid of a monster, in whose cabinet was found 
a list of three hundred men of note whom he had destined 
to destruction. 

Olive had become so completely identified with the ex- 
istence of British power in Bengal that it seemed to the 
public officers as if the soul had departed from Hr. Vaa. 
the Government on his retirement. He wae sue- 
ceeded by Mr. Vansittart, a man of grea^robity, 
but without any stren^h of character, w belonged to the 
Madras service, and the appointment was resented by the 
members of the Bengal council, who set themselves to 
thwart him on every occasion. To increase the confusion 
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which bewildered his weak mind, three of the elder mem- 
bers of council who had signed the contumacious letter of 
Clive to the Court of Directors were peremptorily dis- 
missed by them, and their places were filled, on the role of 
rotation, by men of violent passions, who regarded Mr. 
Vansittart with a feeling of hatred, and he was constantly 
outvoted in council. The death of Meerun increased the 
complication. Notwithstanding his profligacy, his vigour 
had been the main stay of his father’s government, and on 
his death the administration fell into a state of complete 
anarchy. The troops besieged the palace for their arrears, 
and Meer Jaffier sent bis son-in-law, Meer Cossim, to 
Calcutta to obtain pecuniary assistance from the council, 
but the treasure obtained at Moorshedabsd had been dissi- 
pated, and there was scarcely a rupee in the treasury. It 
was vain to expect any further supplies from the nabob, and 
the council determined to depose him and to elevate Meer 
Cossim to the throne, on lus promising to reward his 
benefactors with twenty lacs of rupees, to make good all 
1760 arrears, and to transfer three rich districts in lower Bengal 
KeorOowim to the Company. Mr. Yansittart proceeded to 
nabob. Moorsbedal^ with a military force to persuade 
the nabob to resign the Government, and the old man was 
obliged, though not without the greatest reluctance, to 
yield, and retire to Calcutta. Meer Cossim met the 
cLifiBculties of his position with great skill and energy. He 
curtailed the extravagance of the court establishments; 
he obliged the public officers to disgorge their plunder ; he 
revised the land assessments, and added a crore of rupees 
a year to his rent-roll. He faithfully discharged all his 
obligations to the Company and to tho members of the 
council, but the great object he set before himself was to 
emancipate himself from their control, and to become tbe 
soobadar in reality, and not in name only. He removed 
the seat of government from Moorshedabad to Monghyr, 
three hundred miles from Calcutta, and strengthened the 
works of that important fortress. In the course of three 
years he created a force of 15,000 cavalry and 25,000 
infantry ; he established a large arsenal, he manufactured ^ 
firelocks, and cast cannon, and had made great progress 
in consolidating his power, when a storm was raised by 
the unprincipled conduct of the council board in Calcutt^ 
which in a few .months swept him from tbe throne. 

From time immemorial a large proportion of the pnblic 
1762 revenue had been derived from the duties levied on the 
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transport of goods throngh the cotmtry. Under the firman ^ 
of the emperor, the merchandise of the Company The transit 1762 
intended xor export by sea was allowed to pass 
free, under a msHlty or pass, signed by the president. The 
battle of Plassy transferred all power to the Company, and 
their servants immediately emlmrked on the inland trade 
of the country, and claimed a similar exemption for their 
private investments. The native merchants, in order to 
pass their own cargoes duty free, adopted the plan of pur- 
chasing passes from the civilians, and the boys in the 
service were thus enabled to realise two or three thousand 
rupees a month. The country traders, moreover, fire- 
quently hoisted the English dag ; and as it was deemed in- 
^pensable to maintain its immunity, Company’s sepoys 
were sent to release their boats whenever they were seized 
by the nabob’s officers. The trade of the country was para- 
lysed, and its peace destroyed, and the two ruling powers 
were brought into a state of perilous antagonism. These 
encroachments, which were rare during Clive’s administra- 
tion, increased to an alarming extent on his departure. In 
order to remedy these disorders Mr. YansittaH proceeded 
to Monghyr, and concluded a convention with the nabobs 
which provided that the trade of the Company’s servants 
should pay nine per cent., though that of his own subjects 
was often weighted with twenty-five per cent. On his 
return to Calcutta he found the members of council indig- 
nant at this unauthorised concession, and resolved not to 
pay more than two and a half per cent., and that only on 
the article of salt. The nabob then determined to put all 1763 
parties on an equality, and abolished all transit duties 
throughout the provinces. The council voted this measure 
a crime, and demanded, as a matter of right from one whom 
they had raised to authority, that the native traders should 
be subject to the usual duties, while their own flag was 
exempt. This flagitious demand was indignantly resisted 
by fche o^ two honest men in the council, Mr. Yansittart 
and Mr. Hastings. 

The Company’s factory at Patna was unfonunately at 
this time under the charge of Mr. Ellis, the WArwitioi 
most inveterate of Meer Cossim’s opponents, and MoerOoMim. 
the most violent and unscrupulous of the civilians. He 
was resolved to bring about a change in the government, 
and, in a time of peace, suddenly seized on the city of 
P6.tna with ahandfiil of Euronean troops. The native 
commandant, on hearing that me soldiers were rendered 
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incapable by drink, returned to the town and recaptured it, 
and Mr. Ellis and his officers, who had proceed^ up the 
nver, were overtaken and brought back prisoners^ Meer 
CoBsim was no sooner informed of this wanton aggression 
than he ordered every Englishman in the^ province to be 
seized. Both parties now prepared for war. The nabob 
augmented his army, and invit^ the fugitive emperor and 
the Vizier of Oude, who was hankering after Berar, to join 
his forces. The English army, consisting of 650 Europeans, 
1,200 sepoys, and a troop of native cavalry, opened the 
campaign on the 2nd July, although the rains, the season 
^ ^ of military inaction, had just set in. The nabob’s advanced 
1768 guard at Cutwa was defeated. With the army stationed 
at Geriah to dispute the advance of the British force, there 
was a long and arduous battle of four hours, and never had 
native troops fought with greater resolution and valour 
than the newly-raised battalions of the nabob ; but nothing 
could withstand the spirit of the English soldiers. The 
nabob’s army abandoned its guns and encampment and 
fled. Early in November the English commandant carried 
the fortified entrenchment at Oodwa-nuHa, and the nabob 
fled to Patna, after having ordered all his European 
prisoners to be put to death. His own native officers in- 
dignantly refused to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
brave and unarmed men ; they were soldiers, they said, and 
not executioners. But Baymond, subsequently known as 
Sumroo, a name of infamy, who had been a sergeant in the 
French army, and was now in the employ of the nabob, 
offered his services, and, proceeding to the house where the 
Haasaoreot prisoners were confined, poured in volley on 
ijnuropeana. volley through the Venetian windows, till forty- 
eight English gentlemen, and a hundred English soldiers, 
lay lifeless on the floor. The campaign was completed in 
four months by the capture of Patna and the flight of Meer 
Cossim to Oude, where the nabob Vizier did not scruple to 
despoil him of his property. 

On the breaking out of the war with Meer Cossim, the 
ifoer Jaffler determined to place Meer Jaffier again on 

again the throne, but the old man, seventy-two years 
of age, and scarcely able to move for the leprosy, 
was previously required to confirm the grant of the three 
districts already mentioned to the Company, to conoede the 
flagrant exemption from the transit duties in which the war 
had ori^nated, and to make further dATmianns to the civil 
and military officers. But in a few months, the govem^ 
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ment ha^ixig a large army to maiptaiTi in the field, found 
itself on the verge of banl^ptcy, which was not to be won- 
dered at, considering that pecmation was universal, from 
the highest to the lowest official. Meer Jaffier was therefore 
brought down to Calcutta to concert the means of replen- 
ishing the treasury. The members of council demanded a 
payment of five lacs of rupees a month for the public 
service as long as the war lasted, and they insisted on a 
donation at first of ten lacs, and eventually of fifty lacs, for 
themselves, for what they had the ef^ntery to term 
“ compensation for losses.** These harassing importunities, 

. combined with age and disease, served to hasten his en^ 1766 
and on his return to Moorshedabad he expired in Death of 
January, 17G5. MeerJafltor. 

The making of nabobs had for the last eight years been 
the most lucrative occupation of the senior civil and 
military officers of the Company, and the fourth siB 
occasion which now arose was not to be neglected, 

The Court of Directors, exasperated by the iniquities of 
their servants, had peremptorily ordered them to execute 
covenants to abstain from the receipt of presents from the 
natives of the country. But these injunctions were given 
to the winds, and, with the covenants on the council table, 
the son of Meer Jaffier was obliged to become responsible 
for the payment of twenty lacs of rupees to the members of 
the council board before he was allowed to succeed him. 

The conduct of these men for five years after the retirement 
of Clive was marked by a degree of profligacy of which it 
would not be easy to find a parallel in any age or country. 
Fortunes of vast amount were acquired by the most 
nefarious means in the shortest period; e^eiy idea of 
common morality was treated with sovereign contempt, 
while luxury, corruption, and debaucheiy pervaded every 
rank, and threatened the dissolution of government. 

Six months after the close of the war with Meer Gossim, 
the nabob Vizier determined to take advantage of the 
confusion of the times to acquire possession of the province 
of Behar, and marched down upon Patna with a large but 
ill-trained force, accompanied by the fugitive emperor and 
the disinherited nabob of Beng^. The attack was unsuc- 

cessfnl, and he withdrew his encampment to Buxar. 
Meanwhile Major Munro, who had assumed the command of 
the army, found the ^oya in a state of flagrant untinyof 
mutiny, and demanding increased pay and large thesapoy*. '^764 
gratuities. With un^unted resolution ike Major resolved 
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to aabdae this spirit of revolt at once, and twenty-four of 
the ringleaders were arraigned before a court martial, con- 
sisting of native officers, and condemned to death, ^weniy 
of them were blown away &om the guns, and the discipUne 
of the army was restored. This was the first of that series 
of mutinies which have broken out from time to time among 
the sepoys, and which in less than a century culminated in 
the dissolution of the whole army of the Bengal Presi- 
dency. At the close of the rains, the Major did not 
hesil^te to lead this army, so recently in a state of in- 
OoT. subordination, to Buxar, where the nabob Vizier had been 
^®^encamped for several months. His army, consisting of 
60,000 troops, was completely routed, with the 
Buacar, loss of his entire camp and a hundred and thirty 
guns. The victory of Buxar was an important supplement 
to the victory of Plassy. It demolished the only indepen- 
dent power in the north of India, and it left the Company 
mastera of the entire valley of the Ganges fi?om the EimEb- 
laya to the sea. The Vizier fled to Bareilly, and ofiered to 
redeem his forfeited kingdom by the payment of half a 
crore of rupees to the Company and the army, and a large 
douceur to the commandant, but the negotiation came 
to nothing. Immediately after the victory, the emperor 
joined the English camp, and began to negotiate for a share 
of the teri’itories of his late ally, the nabob Vizier, and the 
council was contemplating a division of them between him 
and the Company, when Clive made his appearance in 
Bengal. 

On his return to England in 17G0, Clive was received 
1766 with great distinction by the king and his great minister, 
ouve’8 "Pitt, who pronounced him “a heaven- 

lerand ap- “ born general,” and he was honoured with an 
po tment. peerage. But the Court of Directors, 

in which his enemies were predominant, treated him not 
only with malevolence, but with injustice, and he was 
obliged to file a bill in equity to recover an annuity which 
Meer Jaffierhad settled upon him, and which they had un- 
gratefully sequestered. The war with Meer Cossim, the 
massacre of the Europeans, and the total disorganisa- 
tmn of the government, had dissipated tlio golden dreams 
of prosperity in which the Company had been indulging. 
The Proprietors began to tremble for their dividends, and 
they constrained the Directors, to their infinite reluctance, 
1766 Jo send Clive out to retrieve their afikirs. Ho landed at 
Calcutta on the 3rd of May, 1765, and found the whole 
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■errioe steeped in oorraption, and felt himself justified in aa* 
serting that ** there were not fire men of principle to be found 
“ in it.*’ His first duty was to enforce the si^atnre of the 
oorenants the India House had prescribed to abolish the 
receipt of presents. The corrupt officials questioned his 
right to make such a demand, but he reduced them to 
fl^enoe by declaring that he would dismiss every one who 
x^sed to sign them, and send him back to England ; and 
they found it prudent to submit to his iron will. Having 
thus, in the course of seven weeks folly established his 
authority in the Qovemment, Olive proceeded to the upper 
provinces to dispose of the imperial questions ^rruigs. 4 
which awaited his decision. To prevent another ^ 176fi 
rising like that of Meer Cossim, he took away ^ 
the power of the sword from the nabob of Moorshedabad, 
and assimed him out of the revenues of the province the sum 
of fiftv-tiiree lacs for the expenses of his court and the ad- 
ministration of justice. The young nabob exclaimed with 
delight, Thank Qod, I shall now have as many dancing* 

“ girls as I like.** The Vizierof Oude had forfeited ^ 
hie kingdom by the result of the war he had vtstw 
wantonly waged, against the Company ; but Olive, ^ ^’*‘^** 
who was indisposed to the enlargement of tbe Gompany*s 
territories, determined to restore it to him, with the excejp- 
tion of the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, which he 
reserved for the emperor, who was now a dependant on the 
bounty of the English. Clive treated the vagrant wttb the 

E rinoe with much consideration, and assigned 
im an annual payment of twenty-five loos of rupees from 
the revenues of the country, in addition to the product of 
the districts. Looking back on the cession of Ouae with the 
light of a century of experience, we are enabled to per- 
oeive that it was anything but judicious; and that if Olive - 
had at that period annexed it, and given it the benefit 
of a British administration, as in tbe case of Bengal and 
Behar, he would have conferred a boon on the population, 
and benefited the Company’s government. 

The emperor had repeated^ ofibred the Company the 
JDeteunse, that is, the revenues of the three provinces, and 
Clive now took occasion to solicit the official ^ 
mnt of it. Orissa was still considered one of 
tnem, although all but one district in the north belonged 
to the Mahrattas. This act was completed on the 12th of 
August, 1765, a memorable day in the political and con« 
•tltotional history of British India. As a substitute for a 
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throne two dining-tables were put together in Clive's tent, 
with a chair on them, and covered with embroidery. The em- 
peror took his seat, and transferred the government of 
twenty-five millions of people and a revenue of three crores 
to Lord Clive, as the representative of the East India 
Company. The Mahomedan historian of this period, 
scandalized by the simplicity of this great transaction, ex- 
claims with indignation that a business of so much 
“ importance, which at other times would have required 
“ the sending of wise ministers and able envoys, was done 
and finished in less time than would have been taken up 
“ in the sale of a jackass." What will appear scarcely less re- 

A D Extonaion of ^ 1*^® expansion of Clive’s sentiments. 

1766 ^ On taking leave of the Court of Directors in 

▼lewi. 1764, he assured them that nothing but extreme 
necessity ought to induce them to extend their views of 
territorial acquisition beyond the three districts ceded 
to them by Meer Cossim. Before sixteen months had 
elapsed, he congratulated them on having become the 
sovereigns of three kingdoms ; yet, with this demonstration 
of the vanity of all such resolutions, he again ventured to 
circumscribe the British empire in India^ and after ac- 
quiring the Dewanee, declared that *^to extend our 
“ possessions beyond the Curumnassa," — ^the north-v/eot 
boundary of the three soobahs, — “ would be a scheme so 
" extravagantly ambitious that no Government in its senses 
would dream o * it," Not more than eighty-four years 
after this solem denunciation, our bounda^ had crossed 
the Indus and was extended to the Kliyber Pass. 

This transaction was scarcely completed when the new 
empire, which Clive assured the Directors that “ all the 
Mnttay of princes of Hindostan could not deprive us of 
t^o£)en ** many years," was shaken to its foundation 
oao oen. mutiny of the European officers. They 

had been accustomed to an extra allowance, called. 
when in the field, which the gratitude of Meer had 

doubled when he was first raised to the throne, and, as it 
was not withdrawn when they were in cantonments, they 
considered it a permanent right. When the Court of 
Directors became responsible for the finances of the country, 
they found that the military expenses swallowed up its 
resonrces, and they ordered this exti*avagant allowance to 
cease ; but the timid Council was deterred by the imperious- 
ness of the officers from executing their orders. The duty 
of reduction was imposed on Clive as he left England, and 
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on his arrival he announced that the double batta was to 
cease on the 1st of January, 1766. The officers im* 
mediately formed a confederacy to resist the order, and it 
was agreed that two hundred of them should resign their 
commissions cn the same day, and, as an army of 50,000 
Mahrattas was advancing to invade Behar, they felt con- 
fident that the Government would be obliged to retain their 
services on their own terms. 

But they had to deal with a man of inflexible resolution, 
who declared that he must see the bayonets levelled at his 
throat before he would yield to their demands. cuve*t 
He directed the commandants to accept the resig- infl«ibiiity. 
nation of every officer, and to send him under arrest to Cal- 
cutta. He ordered up officers and cadets from Madras ; 
he engaged the services of others in the settlement, and 
preceded with those who remained faithful, to the head- 
quarters of the army, arrested the ringleaders, and ordered 
them to be tried by court-martial. In the course of a 
fortnight this formidable conspiracy was quashed by his 
undaunted firmness. He was fully aware, however, that all 
the officers of Government had a real grievance in the 
preposterous policy of the Court of Directors, who 
limited their allowances to a pittance on which it was not 
possible to live, and forbad all engagement in trade, while 
they were surrounded with wealth, which their official 
position enabled them to grasp with ease. He therefore esta- 
blished a Society for conducting a traffic in salt, on the 
principle of a monopoly, the profits of which, after a large 
reservation for their masters in Leadenhall Street, were to 
be proportionately divided among their servants, civil, 
military, medical, and ecclesiastical. But it was speedily 
suppressed by the Directors, who substituted for it a com- 
missioxt of two and a half per cent, on the gross revenue 
of the province. 

After a residence of twenty-two months in India, Clive 
was driven home by an acute attack of disease. It has 
fallen to the lot of few men to exercise so im- cuT«in 
portant and so permanent an influence on the England, 
course of human affairs. He not only made the Company 
sovereigns of a country larger than England, with a 
revenue of imperial magnitude, but he laid the foundation 
of an empire in the east with an irrepressible element of 
expansion. Still more, he established the supremacy of 
Europe in Asi^^ which has ever since been growing more 
complete, and is never likely to be shaken. His reception 
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2a England corresponded, at first, with his eminent merits, 
but the tables were soon turned against him. His gi*eat- 
nesB excited envy and censure. He had made many 
enemies in India by his stem probity and resolution, and 
they purchased India stock that they might wreak their 
vengeance on him. One Sullivan, a Director, who possessed 
great power at the India House, pursued him with inveterate 
mc^gnity, and the Court of directors, who had always 
been hostile to hin^ now manifested their feeling by re- 
storing to the service those whom he had cashiered for 
peculation or mutiny. The king’s ministers joined the hue 
and cry. The Attorney-General proposed to confiscate all 
1773 the donations he had received from native princes. In 
Parliament his conduct was stigmatised as a “ mass of the 
“most unheard of villanies and corruption.” But the 
feeling of the House revolted from the proposal which was 
made to fix a brand of infamy on him, and substituted for 
it a resolution that he had rendered great and meritorious 
nMthof -services to his country. But his lofby spirit 
oiiw. could ill brook the treatment to which he had 
been subject, and, under the pressure of physical and 
mental suffering, he put a period to his existence. 

The next five years of administration were a disgrace to 
1767 fiTojMn the national character. Ko sooner was the strong 
to arm of Clive removed, than the whole sjrstem of 

^772 Government was paralysed by the rapacity of the 

Company’s servants. The covenants they had signed were 
treated as waste paper, and they plunged into the inland 
trade of the country, and prosecute it with the strength 
of their official authority. The Council had not the power 
and still less the inclination to restrain these abases. The 
nefarious charges of commissaries, contractors and engineers 
drained the treasury. Every man who was permitted to 
make out a bill against the state made a fortune. These 
evils were indefinitely aggravated by the memorable fismine 
of 1770, which swept away one-third of the population of 
the lower provinces. 


SECTION n. 

FBOGBXBS OF BVEKTS AT KAUSAS AKD BOMBAY, 1761 — 1772. 

Haviko thus narrated the progress of events in the Gangetio 
valley, we turn to the transactions in the Deccan during 
Aflatniat this j^od, and to the intrigues, perfidy, and 
hostiuties in which the Mah^tas, the Biiom, 
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and Hyder AH, were incessantly inTolved. The extinction 
of the*^ French power in 1761 placed the proteg4 of the 
English, Mahomed AH, in the position of nabob of the 
Carnatic. Among the native princes of the time he was dis- 
tinguished by his imbecility and his unscrupulousness. His 
army was a mere rabble, and the Company’s Government 
found itself encumbered with the expense of defending a 
territory of 50,000 square miles without the command, of 
its revenues. The country had been without any settled 
government for twenty years; it had been despoiled by 
successive invasions, and it was now administered hr a 
court profligate and wasteful, supported by loans raised at 
Madras on usurious interest, which impaired the oondnotof 4 .,,, 
stren^h of those who borrowed them, and the JJJ*®“** irea 
morals of those who provided them. The 
governor of Madras was constrained to make a demwd 
of fifty lacs from the nabob to discharge the obligations 
incurred in seating him on the throne; but his treasury 
was empty, and he proposed to him to obtain funds from the 
spoliation of several chiefs, and more particularly ^uatioD of 17^8 
of the raja of Tanjore, from whom ^ contribution 
of twen^-four lacs in four instalments was extorted. The 
peace of Paris restored to the French all the possessions 
thev had held in India, and provided, moreover, that 
Mauomed Ali should be acknowledged by both parties 
nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabut Jung PMoeof 
s^badar of the Deccan. He had been deposed ^^•***' 
eighteen months before by his brother Nizam Ali, who, on 
hearing that his right to the throne had been acknowledged 
by these two great powers, caused him to be assassinated. 

On the memorable 12th of August, 1765, Clive obtained 
from the emperor, at the same time with the Dewanee, a 
firman releasmg the nabob of the Carnatic from all 
dependence on the Nizam, and a grant of the Nortbam 1766 
northern Sircars to the Company. These districts Sircan. 
on the Coromandel coast had furnished Bussy with the 
sinews of war, but, on his departure, bad been wrested from 
the French by Colonel Forde. Nizam Ali was not disposed 
to submit to the alienation of this province, and on bearing 
that an English force was marching down to occupy i^ 
threatened to send Lis army and exterminate it. The 
Ipvemment of Madras was at this time in the hands of 
Mr. Patk, who had gone to India as one of the Company’s 
ohapli^butrenounoedhis orders, went into theeivil service, 
in which he amassed a noble fortune, and on his return to 
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England obtained a baronetcy. The feeble Council of the 
Presidency directed the commander to suspend all military 
operations and proceed to Hyderabad to negotiate a treaiy ; 
A.p. and on the 12th November, 1766, be concluded the humili- 
1766 ating convention which provided that the Company should 
Disgraceful northern Sircars, which had been con- 

Ha&M ^ ^G^red on them by the supreme authority in India, 
as vassals of the contemptible soobadar of the 
Deccan, paying a tribute of seven lacs of rupees a year. 
But the Madras Presidency went ftirther, and involved the 
Company in the intricate web of Deccan politics, by 
agreeing to furnish the Nizam with two battalions of infantiy 
and six pieces of cannon, “ to settle everything right and 
“ proper in the affairs of bis highness’ government,” well 
knowing that bis immediate object was to employ them in 
attacking Hyder Ali. 

The rise and progress of this extraordinary chief, one 
of the three men who during the last two centuries have 
Bise and risen from obscurity to be the founders of great 
kingdoms in India, will now demand the reader’s 
attention. Mysore was one of the provinces of 
the Hindoo empire of Beejanugor, extinguished in 1664, and 
fell to the lot of a family of Hindoo princes, who gradually 
enlarged their territories, and, though repeatedly invaded 
by the Mahrattas, maintained their independence for two 
centuries, till they were dethroned by Hyder Ali. His family 
emigrated from the Punjab, and his father raised himself to 
the post of head-constable and obtained the command of a 
1702 Hi* birth. troops. Hyder was born about the 

year 1702, and remained without distinction for 
forty-seven years. It was not before 1749, during the 
struggles of the French and English for power in the 
Deccan, that he attracted the attention of the regent of 
1749 ^**®™*^ Mysore at the siege of Deonhully, and was pro- 
diistmction. moted to ail important command. This brief 
epitome affords no space for narrating the progress of hia. 
career ; and it i.s sufficient to notice that he augmented his 
resources by false musters, and by bis incomparable tact 
and duplicity gradually absorbed the chief authority in the 
state. Having at length acquired the absolute command of 
the army, he constrained the feeble raja to resign the sceptre 
to him and to retire into private life on an annuity, which 
1781 was .soon after curtailed. He was a brave soldier, a bold and 
skilful general, and a brilliant administrator. Like Sevajee 
and Runjeet SSing, he was unable to read or write, and it may 
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be questioned whetber either of them could have passed the 
piodem test of talent in a competitive examination, but 
they could all three create empires and gove^ ^hem. 
Hyder became master of Mysore at the age of six .y, and 
devoted himself for twenty years to the aggrandisement of 
his power at the expense of his neighbours. Within two 
years he extended his authoriiy up to the Kistna, and 
overran the territory of Bednore on the summit Acqniiw 
of the western ghauts, which overlooks the 
maritime province of Canara. The capital, then esteemed 
the most wealthy city in the Deccan, fell without a struggle, 
and Hyder always attributed his subsequent prosperity to 
the treasure he obtained in it. He had previously cast off the 
title of Hyder Naik, or constable, and assumed the digxdty 
of Hyder Ali Khan Bahadoor, and he now introduced 
a style of greater splendour and etiquette into his court. 

The Peshwa, Ballajee Bao, died of a broken heart on 
hearing of the fatal battle of Paniput, and was succeeded 
by his son Mahdoo Rao, then eighteen years of jifrar be- 


A.n. 

1768 


a^. The Nizam determined to take advantage 1761 

of the weakness of the Mahrattas, to recover the tbe SSue! 
districts his predecessor had been obliged to cede 
to them in their palmy days, and having formed an alliance 
with Bhonslay, raja of Nagpore, marched upon Poona, which 1761 
he plundered and partially burnt. Raghoba, the uncle of the 
Peshwa, retaliated by laying Hyderabad under contribu- 
tions, and the two armies met on the banks of the Qodavery. 
Before the battle, Raghoba had managed to buy off the raja 
of Nagpore by the promise of lands valued at thirty-two lacs 
a year, and on the eve of the battle he accordingly deserted 
the Nizam, who was defeated with great slaughter. But 
as the Mahrattas were incensed at the raja for joining the 
Nizam, and the Nizam was annoyed by his desertion at a cri- 1763 
tical moment, they united their forces, invaded his kingdom, 
and stripped him of the greater portion of the territory he 
had acquired by his perfidy, 

Mysore had hitherto been regarded by the Mahrattas as 
a reserve field for plunder when there happened to be no 
other marauding expedition on hand, but the MahrattM 
rapid rise of a new power under Hyder Ali, with 
an army of 20,000 horse end 40,000 foot, one half 
of which consicted of well-disciplined battalions, aroused 
the alarm and the indignation of the Poona cabinet, and it 
was determined to chastise his audacity. An army was 
accordingly despatched into the country, and Hyder was 
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A.O, broxzghfc for the first time into contact with the Mahrattasj^ 
and suffered a signal defeat. The next year the Peshwa 
again took the field, and the Mysore army was a second 
time defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, and Hydw 
considered himself fortunate in being relieved from the 
Mahrattas by restoring the greater portion of the 

\ 766 date of districts he had usurped, and p^ing an indemnity 

of thirty-two lacs of rupees. To compensate for 
these losses he invaded the maritime province of Malabar, 
which had never been subjugated by the Mahomedan arms. 
The gallant Nairs, or military chieftains, offered a noble 
resistance, but the whole province was nevertheless 
occupied, and the Mysore flag was planted on the towers of 
Calicut, the chief of which was still designated the Zamorin, 
as in the days of Albuquerque, two centuries and a half 
before. From those schemes of conquest Hyder ^ was 
recalled to defend his own dominions and to resist a 
confederacy of the Mahrattas and the JTizam, into which 

1766 the Company was unwillingly drawn by the fatal article in 
the treaty of the 12th November, 1766, which bound the 
Madras Government to assist the Nizam with an auxiliary 
force. He now claimed the fulfilment of this engagement, 
and, in an evil hour, Colonel Smith was sent with an army 
to co.operate with him and the Mahrattas in coercing 

1767 Hyder. The Mahrattas forestalled the Nizam, and crossing 
the Kistna in January, let loose their predatory horse on 
Hyder’s northern dominions, and constrained him to 
purchase their retreat by the payment of thirty lacs of 


rupees. 

Colonel Smith, on his arrival in the Nizam’s camp, found 
that he was basely negotiating with Hyder for a joint attack 
Q u on the English army, and he withdrew with the 

drSt bulk of his force to defend the frontier of the 

JJU** Carnatic. The bargain with Hyder was completed 
by an engagement on the part of the Nizam to fall 
on the British force on receiving an immediate payment of 
twenty lacs of rupees and a promise of six lacs of annual 
tribute. The confederate armies numbered 42,000 cavalry 
and 28,000 infantry, with a hundred guns, while the British 
force did not exceed 1,030 sabres and 5,800 bayonets, with 
OA Bmttii guns. With this disproportionate force 

11^57 dsteftts Colonel Smith twice defeated the allies and 
captured sixty-four pieces of cannon. During 
these operations Hyder’s eldest son Tipnoo, then 
seventeen years of age, suddenly advanced to Madras with 
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a body of 5»000 horso, and plundered the country bouses of 
the Madras gentry, and the members of Goyernment only es- 
oaped being captured by the eagerness of the Mysore troops 
Cor plunder. In the meantime, the Government of Bengal 
sent an expedition by sea under Oolonel Peach, to create a 
diversion in the Nizam’s territories. He landed on the 
coast, carried eveirthing before him, and advanced Niimn'i 

to Wamz^nl, within eighty miles of Hyderabad, tenitoriei 
and the ifizam deserted Hyder, and hastened to *t*«*“^ 
make his peace with the English. 

The affairs of the Nizam were now in a desperate con- 
dition. He had been defeated in two engagements; his 
northern territories were occupied and his capital migrwwfui 
was threatened ; and the Maoms President, Mr. 

Palk, might have dictated his own terms. It 
might have been expected that he would, at least, have 
de^red the former treaty annulled by the monstrous 
perfidy of the Nizam ; but, after several weeks of negotiation, 
ne concluded another treaty, the most disgraceftil which had 
ever sullied the annals of the Company. It confirmed the 
dishonourable engagement to pay tribute for the northern 
Sircars, which had been granted by the imperial firman 
“ to the Company, their heirs and descendants for ever and 
** ever, free, exempt and safe from all demands of the 
“ imperial dewanee office and the imperial court,” and it 
postponed the possession of the Guntoor Sircar till the death 
of tne Nizam’s brother, Basalut Jung, to whom he had 
illegally assigned it. Hyder Ali, who had been a soyerei^ 
prince for seven years, was contemptuously described in 
the treaty as Hyder Naik, or constable, a rebel and a 
usurper, and it was stipulated that the English Government 
should wrest the Carnatic Balaghaut, the table-land of 
Mysore, from him, and hold it as a fief of the Nizam on the 
payment of seven lacs a year, and likewise pay chotd for it 
to the Mohrattas, who were no parties to wie treaty. To 
crown their folly the Madras Council again involved Aeir 
masters in all the intrigues and dangers of Deccan politics, 
by engaging to assist the Nizam, the most treaoherons 
prince in that ago of perfidy, with two battalions of sepoys 
and six pieces of artillery whenever be should reijuite 
them. The treaty was reprobated by the Court of Directors, 
who remarked, ** We oannot take a view of your oonduot 
** fSrofm the commencement of your negotiations for the 
** Sircars, without the strongest disapprobation, and when 
** we see the opulent fortunes acquired by our aervsats sinoe 


A.O. 

1768 
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** that period, it gives but too much weiguo to the public 
** opinion th^ this rage for n^otiations, treaties and 
“ aHiancGS, has private advantage for its object more than 
“ the public good.” A truer verdict was never pronounced 
in Leadenhall Street. During this disgracebil decade the 
Madras Presidency was sunk in peculation and profligacy 
as deeply as that iof Bengal, with the additionfu vice of 
official poltroonery. 

Hyder, who was ftilly cognizant of this treaiy which 
^ treated him as an usurper, and bound the English Govem- 
1768 Wtfwitti ment to dismember his dominions, saw that he 

Hyder. jj^d now to maintain a struggle for his political 

existence, and he ^epared for the conflict. An expedition 
from the Bombay JEh^esidency had destroyed a portion of his 
fleet and captured some of his towns on the Malabar coast ; 
but he speedily recovered them, and returned to prosecute 
tbe war in his eastern districts. In the management of the 
war into which the Madras Council had so wantonly 
plunged, they exhibited the same spirit of inflituation as in 
their negotiations. Two “field deputies” were sent to 
control the movements of the force, and the supply of the 
commissariat was entrusted to the imbecile nabob of the 


Carnatic, who disappointed the Government, as a matter of 
course. But notwithstanding every disadvantage, Colonel 
Smith overran half Hyder’s territo^es and captured some 
of his principal fortresses. Under the dread of a simuU 
taneous invasion of the Mahrattas, Hyder deemed it prudent 
to bend to circumstances, and offered to cede the Baramahal 
and to pay down ten lacs of rupees ; but the President, 
ooi.8initti’i inflated by recent successes, advanced the most 
sttocew. extravagant and inadmissible demands, and 
Hyder prepared for a mortal struggle. Colonel Smith, 
who had remonstrated with the Council on the folly of their 
proposals, was recalled to Madras, and the tide now began 
to turn against the Company. The siege of Bangalore was 
raised, and Hyder, with his usual energy and rapidity, 
recovered all the forts he had lost t descended into the Bara- 


mahal, and turned south to Tanjore, and having exacted 
four lacs of rupees from the raja, moved up northwards 
towards Madras. The consternation of the community may 
be readily conceived. It was now the turn of the bewildered 
Hyder Council to sue for an accommodation, but after a 
fruitless negotiation, they obtained an armistice of 
only twelve days when thqr bad ad^ed for forty. 
Hyder resumed bis course of desolation. He drew Colonel 
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Smith, who had been reinstated in his command, to a 
distance of one hundred and forty miles from Madr^ and 
determined to bring the war to a termination by dictating 
peace under its walls. Placing himself at the head of 
6,000 of his best cavalry he marched a hundred and thirty 
miles in three days and a half, and suddenly making his 
appearance at St. ThomS, about four miles from Madras, 
demanded that an order should be sent to stop the pursuit of 
Colonel Smith, who was following him with the greatest 
rapidity, and that the President, Mr. Du Pre, who had 
succeeded Mr. Palk, might be sent to his camp to treat 
with him. Hyder was master of the situation and dictated a.d. 
bis own terms. A treaty was concluded on the 3rd April, 1769 
the salient points of which were a mutual restitution of 
conquests, and an alliance offensive and defensive. Hyder 
was to be assisted by a British contingent if he was attacked 
by any of the powers in the Deccan, and for the third 
time did the Madras ’ Council involve the Company in the 
ever shifting and perilous politics of the Deccan. Thus 
ended the second Mysore war, with the loss of all the 
acquisitions which had been made and all the treasure 
which had been expended, and above all, of the prestige of 
the English arms. 

Hyder Ali, having settled his dispute with the Madras 1770 
Government, and obtained the promise of its support, with- 
held the payments due to the Mahrattas and ^ ^ 
invaded their territories. The Peshwa assembled and tbe 
a large army with the determination to subjugate 2*^^**“ 
Mysore. Hyder’s forts were rapidly reduced and 
his districts laid waste, and he was induced to make 
overtures of peace ; but as the Peshwa demanded a crore of 
rupees the negotiation was broken off. Hyder then 
advanced with 35,000 men and forty guns to Milgota, 
where he found himself entrapped into a false position. 
After sustaining an incessant cannonade fdr eight days he 1771 
commenced a stealthy retreat by night to Seringapatam, 
twenty-two miles distant. It was, however, discovered, 
and the Mahrattas assaulted the fugitive f^ibmy with great 
vigour, and it was saved from annihilation only by their 
eagerness for plunder. Hyder’s capital was besieged for 
five weeks, and be importuned tbe President of Ma&is for 
that assistance which he was bound to afford by the recent 
treaty. Tbe President and Council considered it of vital 
consequence for tbe honour and the interests of the Com- 
pany to support him, but thqr were overruled by tbe 
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interference of Sir John Lindsay, whom the prime minister, 
deluded by the representation of the nabob of the Gamatio, 
had, by an act of incredible folly, sent out as the king’s 
representative to his court. The authority of the Company’s 
Gbyernment was at once sup^seded by that of the Crown, 
and the profligate nabob not only set the Madras Council at 
defiance, but induced Sir John to insist on an alliance witib 
the Mahrattas. Hyder Ali, deprived of British support, was 
reduced to extremities, and obliged to purchase peace by 
the payment of thirty-six lacs of rupees and submitting to an 
^ annual tribute of fourteen lacs, and making a 

1772 cession of territory which reduced the kingdom 

of Mysore to smaller limits than it comprised at 
the beginning of the century. He never forgave or forgot 
this desertion, and ten years later exacted a fearful penalty. 

Eight years after the Mahrattas had been expelled from 
Hindostan by the battle of Paniput, the Peshwa equipped 
army of 50,000 horse and a large body of 

1769 infantry, with a numerous artillery, to recover 
2^^®" their footing, and renew their spoliations. The 

first operations of this force were directed against 
the Bajpoots, from whom they exacted ten lacs of rupees ; 
and then against the Jauts, who agreed to pay them siirty- 
five lacs ; after which they overran the districts of the 

1770 Bohillas, and ravaged the whole of the Dooab, or country 
b^g between the Jumna and the Ganges, and returned to 
Delfi before the luins. The emperor, after the arrange- 
ment made with Lord Clive in 1765, had continued to 
reside at Allahabad, in the tranquil enjoyment of the 
annuity settled on him, and of the revenues of Corah and 
Allahabad, while the districts around Delhi still attached to 
the Crown were administered by Nujeeb-ood-dowlah, and, 
on his death, by his son Zabita BIhan. The emperor was 
naturally desirous of mounting the throne of his ancestors 
and establishing his court in the ancient capital. The 
Mahrattas were equally desirous of seating him on it, and 
obtaining the important influence of his name. In spite of 
the advice of the Council in Calcutta, who warned nim of 
the^ danger of such a movement, he threw himself into 
their arms, and was by them installed on the 25th 
December. 

The next year the Mahrattas again overran Bohilcnnd, 
and the Bohilla chiefs were driven to solicit the aid of the 
Viaier of Oude. There are few transactioiui involmd in 
greater obscurity than the negoiaations between the Mah- 
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rattas, the Bohjllas, and the Yisier, on this memorable oo- 
oasion. It would appear that the Mahrattas offered to retire 
on receiving forty lacs of rupees, or a bond for Kcgotiattoof 
that amount from the Bohilla chief^ but guaran- 
teed by the Vizier himself. The Vizier endorsed 
the bond, and received an instalment of five lacs from Hafiz 
Ruhmut, the Bohilla chief, but neglected to pay any 
portion of it to the Mahrattas. Meanwhile, the Mahrattas 
offered to cancel the demand on the Bohillas if they would 
join in an attack on Oude, receiving half the conquered 
territories ; but they refused to listen to the proposal, and 
oast in their lot with the nabob Vizier. Several detach- 
ments of Mahrattas laid waste a portion of Bohilcund, 
but they were held in check by the combined force of 
the Bohillas, of the Vizier, and of the English brigade 
sent to protect the country. The Peshwa Mahdoo llao, 
meanwhile, died at Poona, and his successor planned an 
eipedition to the Carnatic, and recalled the whole of the 
Mahratta force firom Hindostan, and they quitted it laden 177s 
with the booty of three campai^. At the close of the 
previous year the emperor, unable any longer to support 
the arrogance and rapacity of the Mamttas, met them in 
the field, but his army was completely defeated, and he was 
obliged to open the gates of Dellu to their hostile battalions, 
and submit to all their demands. 

The British Government m India at this ^riod presented 
a singular anomaly. The agents of a London trading 
Company had acquired the sovereignty of pro- astarmcc 
vinces larger and more populous than Bhgland. Si? *'”** 

They were making war and peace, putting up and 
piDdl^ down thrones, and disposing of princely revenues. 
Their servants in India, with salaries of three and four 
hundred rupees a month, were coming home, year after 
year, witli colossal fortunes, and setting up establishments 
which cast the ancient aristocracy into the shade. The 
Indian nabobs, as they were called, were exposed on the 
stage and avoided in society, from the impression that their 
su&en and enormous wealmhad been acquired by injusiioe 
and oppression. The machinery of the Government at 
home had been constructed for the mao^ment of com* 
meroe, and was ill suited for the admizostratiou of an 
empire. The posts in India which afforded the means of 
amassing these ambitions fortunes were at the disposal of 
the Directors, who were elected by tihe votes of the Pro- 
prietors. A vote was consequently considered so valuable 
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that in 1771 the ship’s husbands, then a wc^thy and power- 
fill body, bonght fifteen lacs of rupees of stock to create 
three hundred votes. The India House became a scene of 
jobbery and corruption never seen in England before. The 

A.D. Indian Government was equally fetid in London and in 

1771 Calcutta. A general cry was raised for Parliamentary 
investigation, which was redoubled by the financial em- 
barrassments of the Company. The frauds of their servants 
in India had exhausted them Aeasuiy. With an annual 
revenue of two crores and a£alf cf rupees, they owed more 
than a crore and a quarter in nbgland, and a crore in 
Calcutta. It was in these ciroumstances of impending 
bankruptcy that the Court of Proprietors voted themselves 
a dividend at the rate of twelve and a half per cent. The 
Court of Directors borrowed of the bank of England as 
long as the bank would lend, and then solicited a loan of a 
milhon from the English exchequer, to prevent the doors of 
the India House from being closed. The ministers referred 
them to Parliament, which was consequently convened 

1772 earlier than usual. A select Committee was appointed to 
collect evidence, when the scenes of violence and iniquity bj 
whichihe British name had been disgraced in India were, 
for the first time, laid bare to the nation, and Parliament 
determined at once to take the regulation of Indian affairs 
into its own hands. The Company protested against this 
invasion of their chartered rights, but the universal odium 
they had incurred throughout the country placed them at 
the mercy of the ministry. The vicious constitution of 
their corporation was reformeoL The Directors were to be 
chosen for four years instead of one; the votes of the 
Proprietors were to be limited to four, whatever amount of 

1 773 negaiattog stock they might hold ; and twelve hundred of the 
^ proprietors were disfranchised at a stroke. The 
governor of Bengal was ap^inted Govemor-General upon 
two lacs and a half a year, with a Council consisting of four, 
on one lac each, and a Supreme Court was to be established 
in Calcutta on the model of the courts of Westminster, 
with a Chief Justice and three puisne judges. The Act, 
which was designated the “ Begulating Act,” purified the 
home administration, but it shook the BxWsn power in 
India to its foundation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SECTION L 

HE. HA8TIK08*S ADHIHISTEATIOK TO THE DlPABTDftl OP 
MB. FB4KC1S. 

Warben Hastinos was appointed in the Aot the first 
Governor-General of India. He had landed in Calcutta as 
a writer on the Company’s establishment in 1750, 
and was employed for the first seven years in HMttngs’i 
appraising silks and muslins and copying invoices. cawtr. 

The great events which followed the battle of Plassy 
afforded the first opportunity of developing his talents, and 
he was selected by Colonel Clive to represent the Govern- 
ment at the durbar of Moorshedalmd, then the most 
important of subordinate offices in the service. Three 
years after he came by rotation into the Council board, and 
offered a strenuous resistance to those profligate measures 
of his colleagues which brought on the war with Meer 
Cossim. He returned to England after fifteen years’ ijeE 
service comparatively poor, while Mr. Yansittart, who 
sailed in the same ship with him, was reported to have 
taken home little short of fifty lacs. After a residence of 
several years in England the Court of Directors restored 
him to their service, and appointed him second member of 
Council at Madras, where he exhibited such zeal and ability 
as to be selected to take charge of the Government of 
Bengal. Hastings found the administration ixf"a Gorenuxrof 
state of complete anarchy. The double Govern- 
ment established by Clive, which was considered a master- 
piece of policy, had turned out to be the curse of the 
oountiy. The management of the revenue, which embraced 
the most important functions of Government, was in the 
hands of natives, acting under the venal court of the 
nabob, though nominally under the control of the English 
Besident, and they were practically without any control 
whatever. The people were oppressed by the native 
functionaries and zemindars, who enriched themselves at 
the expense of the state. Supervisors were appointed in 
1769 to check these abuses, but they knew nothing of the 
language or of the people, or of the value of the lands, and 
became mere tools in the hands of their rapacious banians, 
or head officials. The Court of Directors determiued 
therefore to stand forth as Duan,** as they termed it, and 
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to take on themaolves the oolleotion and management of the 
rerenties throwh the agency of their own Unropean 
aerranta. To Hastings was oommitted the ardnons duty of 
carrying out this difficult policy, and he entered npon it 
with his accustomed resolution. A. new revenue settlement 
was formed under the immediate direction of members of 
the Council. The charge of oivil and criminal juri^rudence 
was committed to the covenanted servants of the Company, 
A.i>. Tigofoni and the treasuiy was removed from Moorsheaabad 
1773 rofonns. to Calcutta, wnioh became from that time forward 
the capital of Bengal. Without the aid of a lawyer, he 
drew up a simple ocme of regulations for the courts he had 
established, which exhibited in a remarkable degree the 
versatility of his talents. All these organic changes were 
completed in the brief space of six mon^. 

The first milita^ operations of Hastings's administration 
exercised unhappily a very inauspioioua influence on his 
reputation. The Vizier had long eagerly ooveted the 
Th«Bohii]» possession of Bohilcund, and the Mahrattas had 
no sooner returned to their own ootmtry, aa 
already stated, than ho importuned Hastings to assist him 
in seizing it, with the offer of forty lacs of rupees, as well as 
a subsidy of more than two lacs of rupees a month for the 
pay of the troops employed in the service. Ho represented 
that the Bohiuas had offered to pay him forty laos to 
deliver thorn from the Mahrattas, that they had been 
expelled by his army, aided by a brigade of Company's 
tmops, and that the Bobilla chiefs now repudiated the 
obiigatiou. The Vizier's tempting offer was made at a time 
when the Court of Directors, overwhelmed with debt and 
disgrace, were importuning the Council by every vessel for 
remittances. The treasury at Calcutta was not only empiy, 
but more than a oi ore of rupees in debt. The nabob wanm 
territory and Hastings wanted money, and he persuaded 
his cKrnsoience that the statements of the Vizier were true, 
and that the ingratitude of the Bohillas merited punishment, 
more especially as this act of retributivo justioe would like* 
wise promote the interests of the Company. 

Hastings proceeded to Benares and concluded a treaty 
with the mhoh to that effect, and at the same time restoim 
IT7S Tnftty with ^ the two districts of Oorah and Allahabad, 
«»hob. which Clive had taken from him and made over 
to the emperor, and which the emjperor had transferred under 
compulsion to the Mahrattas. For this grant the ia^eeury 
was enriched by a frirther payment of fifty laos. The nabob 
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Vizier, having secnred the aid of an English force, demanded 
of the Bohilla chief the balance of the bond, of which only five 
lacs had been paid. Hafiz Enhmnt offered to make good 
whatever the Vizier had actually paid to the Mahratias, 
though ibey had left the country by orders from Poona and 
not through any exertions on his part; but as nothing had 
been paid them, the offer was treated with contempt. The 
Bohilla chief, seeing the storm ready to burst, offered to 
compromise the claim, but the perfidious Vizier raised his 
demand to two crores. The Bohillas determined, therefore, 
to defend themselves to the last extremity, and brought 
40,000 troops into the field, but they were Bohiiias 1774 
defeated and dispersed, and the brave Hafiz defeated. 
Buhmut fell with three of his sons. The Vizier re- 
mained beyond the reach of fire, but as soon as the battle was 
decided let his troops loose to plunder. “We have the 
“ honour of the day,” exclaimed the English commandant, 

“ and these banditti the profit of it.” This transaction is 
one of the few stains on the bright and honourable career 
of Hastings. It is doubtless true that the Bohillas, who had 
recently occupied the country, were, like all other Ai*ghaii 
tribes in Hindostan and the Deccan, dangerous and forrnid- 
able neighbours, and might at any time have joined the 
Mahratt^ and overrun Oude, which the Company’s Govern- 
ment was bound to defend, but the war unquestionably 
originated in the rapacity of the Vizier and also in the 
necessities of the treasury in Calcutta. The assertion that 
half a million of people wei^e driven across the Ganges, and 
that “ the country became a howling wilderness,” was an 
oriental figure of speech. 

Siv months after the conquest of the Bohillas, the four 
judges ot tl:<» Supreme Court, and the three new councillors, 
landed in Calcutta, and the new Government was 
proclaimed on the 20th November. Of the 1774 

councillors, Colonel Monson was a scion of nobility 
and had served on the Coast ; General Clavcring was the 
personal favourite of the king, and all powerful with the 
prime minister ; and Mr. Francis, the n^puted author of 
Juniw, was equally distinguished by his talents and his 
malignity. They came out with the impression that the 
Government was a compound of tyranny and corruption, 
and that Hastings was a monster of iniquity whom it 
was the duty of virtuous men to oppose in every mode. At 
the first meeting of Council in which Hastings presided as 
Governor-General, they outvoted him, and at once divested 
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him of all power in the Govemment. Th^ proceeded to 
recall Mr. Middleton, whom Hastinf^s had placed as the 
Company’s representative at Lncknow, and sent Mr. 
Bristow one of their friends to occupy the post, thereby 
proclaiming the extinction of Hastings’s authority through- 
out Hindostan. They ordered the offiedr in command in 
Oude peremptorily to withdraw the brigade, and to demand 
the payment of all arrears from the Vizier witliin a 
fortnight, and thus compromised the safety of Oude, and the 
faith of the British Government. 

During these transactions the Vizier died, upon which 
Mr. Francis declared that every engagement between the 
Company’s Government and that of Oude was 
^775 Mndueft thereby cancelled, except that which referred to 
towards the payment of arrears. Mr. Francis accordingly 
coiistrained his son to enter into a new treaty, 
and though he had denounced Hastings for “ letting out 
British troops for hire to the Vizier,” not only repeated 
the bargain, but increased the hire of the troops. He 
likewise obliged the Vizier to cede to the Company the 
province of Benares, valued at twenty-two lacs a year. 
The deceased Vizier had accumulated two crores of 
treasure, which were buried in the vaults of the zenana. 
His widow and his mother, historically known as the 
” begums,” claimed the whole of this property under tJie 
terms of a will, which, however, was never produced. The 
Vizier was under heavy obligations to the Company, and the 
troops, 100,000 in number, were twelve months in arrear. 
The treasure was state property and answerable in the 
first instance for its debts, but Mr. Bristow constrained the 
Vizier to affix his seal to a deed assigning three-fourths of 
it to the princesses, under the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment in Calcutta. The troops mutinied for. pay, and it 
was reported that 20,000 were slaughtered, but the state 
was preserved from a revolution by the presence of the 
Company’s brigade. 

As soon as it became known that Hastings’s authority 
was extinct, and that the surest mode of obtaining the 
Ae<niiatioiii those who were now in the seat of power 

1775 iigitnst was to bi-ing nccusiitions a^inst him, a sw^arm of 
®“*****’ informei^s hastened to Cucutta and filled the 
antechambers of his opponents. Chajrges of every variety 
wave rapidly manufactnwd aod eagerly wellcomed, and the 
triumvirate placed it on the naftuutcs of Council “ that there 
“ appeared to be no species ot pecnlatten from which the 
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“ Honourable the Gtoyemor-Oenerai had thought it reason- 
able to abstain, and hj which he had amassed a fortune 
of forty laps of rupees in two years The most important 
and memorable of these charges was that brought forward 
by Nunkoomar. He was by birth a brahmin, who had 
taken an active part in public afiairs at Moorshedabad and 
Calcutta, and had accumulated a crore of rupees by intrigue 
and treachery. He bad been repeatedly denounced to 
the Council by the Court of Directors for his knavery. On 
this occasion he came forward and offered to impeach 
Hastings of having received a bribe of three lacs and a half 
from Munee begum, who had been appointed by him to 
superintend the nabob’s household. 

The hostile councillors proposed to confront him with the 
Gk>vemor*General in the Council chamber, but Hastings 
asserted that he knew what was due to the Hasttng*'i a.i>. 
character and dignity of the head of the Govern- dignified 1774 
ment, and would not preside at the board to be 
criminated by the dregs of society. He dissolved the 
sitting and retired, when his opponents placed General 
Clavering in the chair, and called in Nunkoomar, who 
descanted on the venality of Hastings, and produced a 
letter from Munee begum, which testified to the payment 
of the douceur. The Council immediately voted that the 
Gkivemor-Geueral had clandestinely and illegally received 
the sum of three lacs and a half, and should be called upon 
to refund it to the treasury. The begum denied all know- 
ledge of the letter; the l^t Persian experts pronounced 
the signature a forgery, but the seal ajipeared to be genuine, 
and the mystery was not cleared up till, after Nunkoomar’s 
death, ftM^imiles of the seals of every eminent character in 
the state were found in his cabinet. For the vindication of 
his own character Hastings now brought an action for con- 
spiracy in the Supreme Court against Nunkoomar and 
several others. The judges admitted tlie charge, and held 
him to bail. 

Bight weeks after the commencement of this suit, a 
native merchant in Calcutta brought an action for forgery 
ag^ttst Nunkoomar. It bad been instituted 
originally in the dd mayor's court, and Nun- awcoSMof 1774 
koomar was committed to prison, but released N»»kocmaar, 
throngh the intervention of Hastings. On tha establishment 
of the Supreme Court this suit, together with all others 
then pending, was transferred to its files. .The forgeiy -mm 
estab&hed by the clearest evidence, before a jury ccnsistttig 

ir 9 
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of the most respectable European residents in Calcutta, and 
he was found guilty and bung in the most conspicuous 
portion of the town. This transaction was long considexM 
t lie culminating crime of Hastings’s administration. It was 
assorted in high quarters that the brahmin was murdered 
by Hastings through the forms of law, and that the execu- 
tion was designed to stifle all farther accusations. But 
time, the vindicator of truth, has dispelled the clouds of 
prejudice. The coincidence of the charge of Hastings 
against Nankoomar and of the native against Nunkoomar 
was purely accidental. There has never been a particle of 
3vidence to connect Hastings with the forgery suit, and his 
>wn assei tion that he had neither prompted nor encouraged 
it must bo considered conclusive. The sentence, however 
conformable to the sanguinary laws of England at the time, 
was essentially iniquitous. The crime was not capital by 
the law of India, nor in the opinion of the native community, 
and it was committed before tne Supreme Court brought 
the weight of English law to press on India. The odium 
of the deed is divided between the judges of the Supreme 
Court and the triumvirate w'ho, possessed of supreme power, 
declined to suspend the execution of the sentence pending 
n. reference to England, which they must have known 
would have saved his life. 


The eVnu’t of Directors, to whom both parties had 
appealed again.st each other, passed a vote of censure on 
Ha.stings, but it was overruled by the Court of Proprietors, 
who entertained an exalted opinion of his merits. During 
iia-tiiiL'N height of the conflict in Calcutta, Hastings, 

A.D. tenaers liJs worried by the opposition and insults of his oppo- 
1776 instructed his agent in London to tender 

his resignation, but two or three months later, having re- 
covered the tone of his mind, revoked the authority. The 
^ent, however, seeing the strength of the current against 
Hastings boih in Leadenhall Street and Downing Street, 
took ii]>on him.self to intimate to the Court of Directors 
that he was authori.sed to oiler hi.s patron’s retirement from 
otlice. Thi*n ensued several inontlis of violent disputes in 
the Court between Hastings’s friends and eneiaics, which 


resulted in a resolution by the majority that he had 
uositively resigned his post, although his letters revoking 
his first iiistruction'i were befoix? them, and they proceeded 
to fill up the vacancy. The intelligence of those transac- 
tions ouafed a serious convalsioii in Calcutta. General 


Clavoriug, the bcniur uiomber of counciU determined to 
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take possession of the Government, and was sworn in hj 
his colleagues as Oovemor*General ; but Hastings, who 
repudiated the fact of his resignation, refused to ^ve up 
the keys of the fort or of the treasury, and issued his com* 
nmnds to all civil and military officers to obey no orders but 
his own. The dispute was drifting into hostilities, yioiencewd 
which must have been fatal to the public interests, death of 
when Hastings brought it to a safe issue by 
offering to refer the question to the arbitrament 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, who, after long and 
anxious deliberation, continued till four in the morning, 
decided that any assumption of authority by Sir Jo& 
Clavering would oe illegal. He died shortly after, and Hast^ 
ings recovered his authority for a time by his own casting 
vote ; but he was systematic^ly opposed by Mr. 

Francis upon every question, political, military, Sween 
a.nd administrative. The contest ended, ao- 
cording to tho barbarous practice of the period, “ 
in a duel, in which Mr. Francis was wounded, and soon 17^0 
after returned to England. 


SECTION IL 

WAE WITH THE MAHEATTAS. 

To resume the thread of affairs in the Mahratta common* 
wealth, the constitution of which wa;s passing through 
great and important changes. The four chiefs — of 

Sindia and Holkar, the Gaikwar and the raja of MtSSSto’ 
Nagpore — originally the generals of the Peshwa, 
were outg^rowing his authority, and developing into inde* 
pendent princes, and enjoyed two-thirds of the Mahratta 
revenues. The military force of the state, consisting of 
100,000 splendid caval^, with a proportionate strengdi of 
foot and artillery, was no longer under the single control of 
the Peshwa ; a large portion of it acted under the command 
of these princes, each one of whom had his own individual 
interests to pursue. The young Peshwa, Mahdoo Bao, 
little inferior to any of his race in tho cabinet or in the 
field, died in November, and was succeeded by his younger 1772 
brother, Narrain Bao, who recalled the troops from the 
banks of the Ganges, as already stated. After a briei' 
reign of nine months ne was assassinated, as the Mahrattas 
universally believed, hj the orders of his uncle Raghoba, a 
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bravo soldier, but an inveterate intriguer, always imprudent 

A,]>. jughote never fortunate. He took pomssion of the 

1773 vacant throne, and at once plunged into hostili- 
ties with the Ifizam, and constrained him to 

make a large cession of territory, which, however, by an 
act of infatuation, he restored to him. He then proceeded 
against Hyder, f^m whom he obtained nothing but empty 
promises. From these southern expeditions he was recalled 
to the seat of government by a formidable confederacy 
raised against him by the leading ministers at Poona. 
They had received intimation that the widow of the 
deceased Peshwa was about to become a mother, and they 
conveyed her for security to a hill fortress, taking the precau- 
tion of sending with her a number of brahmin females in the 
same condition, to meet the contingency of her giving birth 
to a daughter. The widow was confined of a son, who was 

1774 installed as the Peshwa Mahdoo Rao the second, and a 
regency was formed to conduct the Government. Raghoba 
RAghobA*! hastened towards Poona, and with the aid of 
movcmentB. Morari Rao of Qooty, the greatest Mahratta 
general of the age, who had measured swords with Law- 
rence and Clive, inflicted a crushing defeat on the army of 
the regency ; but, instead of following up his victory by 
advancing at once upon the capital, and taking advantage 
of the consternation which prev^ed, he turned off to 
Boorhanpore, and moved across the Nerbudda. There he 
was joined by Sindia and Holkar, as they returned from 
Rohilcund, and advanced into Ghizerat to secure the aid of 
the Gaikwar*s troops. 

Raghoba now opened negotiations with the President of 
Bombay, and made Ian offer of money and territory, in 
return for military support, which was eagerly 
embraced. The Company, whose possessions had 
been confined for a century to Bombay, had 
always coveted the acquisition of the harbour of 
Bassein, and the island of Salsette, separated from it by a 
narrow channel. The President offered to assist Raghoba 
with a body of troop, on his providing funds for their 
maintenance, and ceding these coveted possessions in per- 
petuity to the Company; but he could not bring himself to 
ali^te the island and the harbour, which the Mahrattas 

K d the more highly as they had been wrested from a 
pean power, the Portupiese^ about thirfy ^rears before. 
An engagement was nevertheless concluded with him, and 
a British force of 1,500 men sent to his aid. While the 
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ten, no 


negotiation was pending, the Bombay authorities received 
information that a large armament was about to be sent 
from Ooa to recover Bassein and Salsette, and as they con* 
sidered that the Portuguese were likely to be more trouble- 
some neighbours than the Mahrattas, proceeded to take a.d. 
summary possession of them. Meanwhile, the regency at ^774 
Poona having succeeded, by large offers, in detaching 
Sindia and Holkar from the cause of Bagholm, sent a large 
force to attack him. He was routed at Wassud, and fled 
with 1,000 horse to the encampment of Colonel Keating, 
who had by this time reached Surat with the Bombay de- 
tachment. 

A treaty was then presented for his acceptance, which 1776 
stipulated that the Bombay Government should furnish him 
with a body of 3,000 troops to reinstate him as Peshwa, on 
condition of his ceding territory of the annual value of 
nineteen lacs of rupees, making an immediate payment of 
eighteen lacs, and irrevocably ceding Salsette and Bassein; 
and he could no longer continue t^^ refuse this demand. It 
was this treaty, called the treaty of Surat, which TtMity ©i 
involved the Company in the first Mahratta war, 
and it was concluded without the knowledge of Hast- 
ings and the Supreme Council. The Bombay authorities 
having thus embarked in a war with the re^ncy, sattioof 1775 
ordered Colonel Keating to march down on Poona, ^jras. 

He found the Mahratta army strongly posted at Arras, and it 
was on this field that the English and Mahratta forces met 
for the first time since the gentlemen of the j&ujtory of 
Surat had gallantly repulsed Sevajee in 1669. The dis- 
proportion of the armies was as ten to one, but the 
J^hratta generals sustained a signal defeat and fled pre- 
cipitately across tlie Nerbudda, afiber having thrown their 
guns into it. The Gaikvrar, who had hitherto held aloo^ 
now hastened to join Baghobn, and promised to furnish 
him with a large supply of monev and to secure to the 
Company a share of the revenues of Broach. The Mahratta 
fleet was simultaneously crippled by the English commo- 
dore. The cami^ign had been proimrous be;^ond the 
highest expectation, and the insimificant Presidency of 
Bombay bed obtained territory of the value of twenty-four 
lacs a year. The Poona regency was tottering, and the 
Nizam had been emboldened by their weakness to exact a 
considerable cession of territory. 

These brilliant projects were marred by the folly and 
perversity of Mr. Francis and his associates. They 
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pronounced iihe treaty impolitic, dangerous, and unjust, and 
juD. Polly of the unauthorised by the Supreme Council, 

1776 Bsprenie which had been inyested with the control of the 
Ooundi. xninor Presidencies, and they sent peremptory 
orders to annul the treaty and recall the army from the field. 
Hastings equally disapproyed of the treaty, but took a 
statesman’s yiew of their position, and affinned that as the 
Company’s Ooyemment was actually inyolyed in war, it 
should be prosecuted with yigour, and concluded as speedily 
as possible. At the same time the majority in Council 
deputed Colonel Cpton to Poona to disayow the proceedings 
of the Bombay Goyemment, and to open negotiations 
with the regency. It was in yain the Bombay autho- 
rities remonstrated on the imprudence of destroying 
their influence, and withdrawing the yictorious troops 
from the field, and the disgrace of yiolating a solemn 
ennigemcnt. 

Colonel Upton, on his arriyal at Poona, found the astute 
ministers determined ip take adyantage of these divided 
o<fl. Upton councils. Thej extolled to the skies “ the wisdom 
AtPoottA. <«of the great governor of Calcutta, who had 
“ ordered peace to be concluded but when the Colonel 
proposed that Salsette and Bassein should be guaranteed to 
the Company, they assumed an arrogant tone, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of Eaghoba, and the restoration of 
all the territory the Company had recently acquired. The 
insolent demands of the regency roused the indignation of 
Mr. Francis and his colleagues, and they determined to 
support Eagboba ; the troops were again ordered to take the 
field, and a supply of treasure was despatched to Bombay. But 
the regency, after a little more bluster, came to terms with 
TteAty erf Colouel Upton, and the treaty of Poorundur was 
*7^® Poonmdixr. concluded, which stipulated thatEaghoba should 
disband his army, and retire to the banks of the (rodavery, 
that all the territorial acquisitions of the Company should 
be relinquished with the exception of Salsette, which 
“ might be retained if the Governor- General desired it,” and 
that twelve lacs of rupees should be paid for the expenses 
of the war by way of favour.” Considering that aU the 
advantages of the late campaign had been on the side of 
the English, the Bombay President was justified in pro- 
nouncing the treaty ** highly injurious to the interests and 
** reputation of fhe Company.” It was a flagi'ant breaqh 
of faith with Eagboba ; it shook the confidence of the native 
princes in the engagements of our Government, and it 
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inflated the regency with an undue sense of its power, 
which led to fatore difficnlties. 

Four months after the signature of the treaty, a despatch 
was received from the Court of Directors approving of the 
treaty of Surat, directing that the territories ■sMAonot A.n. 
ceded by Baghoba should be retained, and that 1776 

the other Presidencies should assist in supporting 
him. The Bombay Council, smarting under the indignity 
which had been inflicted on them, gave the treaty of 
Poorundur to the winds, invited Raghoba to Bombay, and 
settled a monthly allowance on him. The Poona regency 
^aved at this violation of the treaty, but their strengtn was 
weakened by discord between the aged premier Succaram 
B*ipoo and his younger associate xTana Fumavese. To 
increase the complication of affairs at Poona, a French 
adventurer, of the name of St. Lubin, anived ^ 1777 

there in March, and announced himself as the ' ^ 
envoy of the king of France, then on the eve of a war with 
England. He was authorised, he said, to offer the regency 
the support of 2,500 Europeans, and equipments for 10,000 
sepoys, as well as officers to discipline and command them. 
Nana Fumavese affected to believe in his mission, and made 
over to him the harbour of Ohoul, only twenty-three miles 
from Bombay, for the reception of the troops. 

Soon after another despatch was received from the Court, 
regretting the sacrifices made by the treaty of 
Poorundur, and stating that while the Directors 
were determined to sphere to it, if any attempt 
were made to evade any of its provisions, the ^ 

Bombay Government should be at liberty to renew the 
alliance with Baghoba. The President found little difficulty 
in discovering infractions of a treaty which the Mahrattas 
never intended to respect, and prepared to eimuse the 
cause of Baghoba. These movements were qmcKened by a 
revolution m the cabinet at Poona whieffi placed the 1778 
partisans of Baghoba in the ascendant, and an envoy was 
sent to Bombay to reqnest the President to conduct him to 
the capital with a militarv force. Within a few months a 
counter-revolution placed Nana Fumavese in power, and 
extinguished the party of Baghoba, but the Bombay Council 
were determined not to abandon him. Their passions were 
enlisted in his canse, which they identified with their own ho- 
nonr; and, without adequate preparation, without alliances, 
without even a commander in whom they had any cemfi- 
dence, they determined to launch a handfial of men against 
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the whole strength of the Mahratta empire. Nana Fnma- 
rose prepared to meet the ooming storm, increased his 
army, provisioned his forts, and refitted his fleet. 

A new treaty was now made with Baghoba, which 
differed little from that of Sarat. An army of 4,000 men, 
Britton of whom 600 were Europeans, was sent to capture 

1778 to Kona, the Mahratta capital, under Cblbnel Egerton, an 

officer utterly unfit for the charge. Encumbered with 
19,000 bullocks, besides other cattle, the army moved at 
the rate of two miles a day, while the forces of the enemy 
were accumulating around it. Oolonel Egerton resigned 
the command to Oolonel Oockbnm, but the responsibility 
of all movements lay with Oolonel Garnac, who had been 
sent as civil commissioner with the force. On reaching 
TuUygaum, which had been burnt, a report was spread that 
the Mahrattas intended also to burn Chinchore, and even the 
capital itself. Oolonel Oarlcrac was seized with a panic, and 
though only eighteen miles from Poona, with eighteen 
days* provisions in the camp, determined, in the first 
instance, to ^n a negotiation with the regency, and then 
to retreat. Without waiting for the result of the negotia- 
tion, he threw his heavy guns into a pond, and commenced 
his retreat, hotly pursued by the enemy. On the evening 
Oonyention January the army encamped at 

1 779 ofWiuf- Wurgaum. The Mahrattas brought up their 

guns dtuing the night, and assailed the camp 
with great vigour in the morning. The bewildered Carnac 
declared that even a retreat was now impossible and made 
overtures to Nana Fumavese, who demanded the surrender 
of Baghoba before be would listen to terms. The commis- 
sioner would have complied with the demand had he not 
saved them from this imamy by delivering himself up to 
Sindia, and, under the auspices of that chief, the British 
army was rescued from destruction by a convention which 
sacrificed all the acquisitions obtained since 17?3,and for the 
first time obliged tne British Government to give hostages 
W a victorious enemy. The Court of Directors lost no time 
in dismissing Golonels Egerton, Oockbnm, and Camac 
fipom their service. Bomlmy was now at the mercy of the 
Mahrattas, and its preservation depended on the arrival of 
General Goddard’s expedition firom Hindostan. 

Hastings, who had recovered his ascendancy in Council, 
gave his sanction to the proposal of the Bombay Council to 
support Baghoba, and resolved likewise to send an expedi- 
tion from Bengal across the continent, to frustrate the 
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mtiifipaes of iihe French at Pooxka, and to stren^hen the 
Bommj Presidenoy. The force consisted of 177 $ 

between 4,000 and 5,000 men, and was destined «ipaditkm. 
to inarch from the banks of the Jnnmato Bombay, through 
1 , 000 miles of unknown country occupied by chiefs who were 
&r more likely to be hostile than friendly. It was pronounced 
by Mr. Dundas, the India minister, one of “ the frantic mili- 
** tary exploits of Hastings,*’ but it was through such fi*antic 
exploits that British power and prestige had been estab- 
lished in India by a handful of foreigners. It was conducted 
Iw General Goddard, one of the most iUnstrious names in 
the history of British India. So strict was the discipline 
which he maintained, so ptmctnal his payments, and so con- 
cUiatory his interconrse with the chiefs and people on the 
route, that they cheerfilly supplied him with all his 
requisitions. The raja of Bhopal particularly distinguished 
himself by his generous hospitality, though threatened with 
the vengeanoe of the Mahratta regency. On reaching 
Boorhanpore the ^neral heard of the misfortunes of the 
Bombay force, and turned out of bis route to Surat, hy 
which he avoided an encounter wilh a body of 20 , OW 
horse sent fi'om Poona to intercept him. 

The timely arrival of General Gk)ddard on the western 
coast, and the eclai of this celebrated expedition, proved 
the salvation of the Bombay Presidenoy, and re- 
stored the reputation of the British arms. The o^aSiSi’t 177 ^ 
convention of Wurgaum was equally repudiated continued 
by the Bombay Government and by Hastings, 
who directed Gei^ral Goddard to open a fresh negotiation 
¥rith the regency qn the basis of the treaty of Poorundur. 

In the mean time Sindia connived at the escape of Bagboha, 
who repaired to Surat, where he was honourably entei^ined 
by General Goddard, and received an allowance of half a 
]ic of rupees a month. The reception granted to him gave 
mortal offence to the regency, who determined to join the 
confederacy which had just Imn formed against the Com- 
pany, and in reply to the General’s categorical demand 
of a reply to bis proposal, mfornxed blm that the sur- 
render of Baghoba, and the restoration of Salsette, were 
the indispens^le preliminaries of any treaty ; ho therefore 
dismissed their vaheels and prepared for war. At the same 
time he concluded a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
tile Gaticwar, which provided that he should jom the 
English camp with 3,000 horse, and receive possesBim of 
all the Peshwa’s territories north of the Myhee, and make 
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over oortain districts south of it to the Company. On the 

A.O. 10th Eebniary General Gh>ddard captured the noble city of 

1779 Ahmedabadf the modem capital of Guzerat, and, haying 
dispersed an army of 20,000 horse with which Sindia 
and Holkar were advancing to attack him, encamped for the 
season on the banks of the N'orbudda. 

The success which meanwhile attended our arms in the 
north-west of Hindostan was equally Brilliant. Hastings 
Oaptort of sent a force of 2,400 infantry, with cavalry rnd 
Gwalior. artillery, under the command of Major Popham, 
one of the most enterprising officers in the service, to 
protect the little principality of Gohud, sixty miles south- 
east of Agra, from the encroachments of Sindia. He 
marched in February, and after having captured Lahar, 

1780 without a battering-tzain, by the sheer gallantry of his 

men, proceeded to the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, on the 
summit of a stupendous rock scarped almost entirely round, 
and deemed throughout India impregnable. Sir Eyre Coote, 
the veteran hero of the Carnatic, &en General in chief in 
Bengal, pronounced the attempt to capture it an act of 
madness, but Popham had set his hes^ on the glorious 
** object,” as he called it, and lay about the fort for two 
months silently maturing his plans. On the night of the 
3rd of August, under the guidance of Captain Bruce, twenty 
European soldiers, and two companies of sepoys, led by four 
ofiloers, applied their scaling ladders to the successive 
stages of rock and battlements; the bewildered garrison 
made a feeble resistance; and at daybreak, without the loss 
of a single man, the British ensign was waving over the 
ramparts. The report of this achievement resounded 
through India, and served to wipe out the disgrace of the 
” infamous convention ” of Wnrgaum, as Hastings always 
designated it, and which he said it was worth millions to 
obliterate. Major Camac, who succeeded Major Popham, 
brought up an additional force, and not oxily invaded 
Sindm’s possessions in Malwa, but thi'eatened his capital, 
DeM ot obliged to quit Poona to attend to the 

• siBdift. defence of his own dominions. Major Camac, 
who was no soldier, allowed himself to be stunounded by 
the more numerous army of Sindia. His camp was reduced 
to a state of starvation, and he would have been obliged to 
surrender had not Captain Bruce, who had distinguished 
himself at Gwalior, nme a vigorous attack on Sindia’s 
camp during the night. The surprise was complete, and 
he lost dephants, ho^s, baggage, and m^ but, above all, 
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his reputation, while the crest of his rival, Holkar, was 
elevated by a successful attack on General Goddard. 

Towards the close of 1779 Hasting received intimatibu 
of a general confederacy organised by the Nizam to ex- 
tinguish the power of the Oompany, which a.j>. 

embraced all the princes of India with the exoep- agaiMt^* 1779 
fcion of the Gaikwar. A simultaneous attack was 


to be made on all the Presidencies. Hyder was to invade 
Madras ; the attack of Bombay was assigned to Sindia, 
Holkar, and the regency ; while the raja of Na^ore was to 
enter Bengal through his province of Cuttack. England was 
at the same time at war with the Prench, and they were 
intriguing at Poona. Never had the Company been 
menaced with such peril, and it required the extraordinary 
genius of Hastings to avert it. Hyder was the first in the 
held, and burst upon the Carnatic, as will be hereafter 
narrated. Bombay was left to its own resources, and the 
governor, Mr. Hornby, proved equal to the emergency. 

The gallant Colonel Hartley had cleared the Concan of the 
Mahrattas, but it was again invaded by Nona Pumavese, 
and he had to sustain for two days the assault of 20,000 
Mahratta horse with only 2,000 exhausted troops, and 600 
sick in his camp. On the third day the Mahratta general 
was killed, and the army became dispirited and retired. 
General Goddard ascended the ghauts with a large force, 
in the hope of capturing Poona, but he was incessantly 
assailed by the Mahrattas, and, being vigorously attacked by 
Holkar with 26,000 troops, was obliged to retreat to Bom. 1781 


bay with the loss of 450 of his troops — the only reverse he 
experienced in his victorious career. 

The raja of Nagpoi'e, in accordance with the compact, sent 
his son Chimnajee with 80,000 troops to Cuttack, but he 
was lukew'ai'm in the cause of the allies, and KmoMd*. 
loitered seven months on the road. On reaching 1780 

the prorince he found himself straitened for ^ 
funds, and he accepted the offer of sixteen lacs of rupees 
which Hastings made him on condition of his withdrawing 
from the confederacy. Hastings was thus enabled to buy 
off the most formidable member of the league, and to save 
Bengal from the horrors of predatory warfare. To relieve 
Madnis from the pressure of Hyder's army, Hastings 
resolved tu send a detachment of Bengal troops; but as the 
sepoys had recently broken into I’evolt, and murdered their 
officers, t - avoid a sea voyage, he adopted the bold plan of 
sending iheiii by land seven hundred miles along the coast, 
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^ ^ through unknown and probably hostile proyinoes. This 

1781 another of the “ fhmttc military exploits of Hastings/* 

but it effectually overawed the native chiefs and augmented 
our prestige. The raja of pore, on the receipt of the 
money, agreed to send 2,000 hor.*e to co-operate with this 
expedition, which Oolonel Pearce c iveyed to Madras in 
safety. 

After his defeat by Major Camao, Sinu a perceived that 
with a victorious enemy in the hea^ of lus dominions he 
had everything to lose by continuing a conflict 
Pw^with might end in dnving him across the 

Nerbudda and destroying his influence in the 
Mahratta commonwealth. He accordingly made overtures 
to the British commandant which Hastings was hut too 

1781 happy to accept. They resulted in a treaty, signed on the 
13th October, by which all the territories of Sindia west of 
the Jumna were restored to him, and he agreed to negotiate 
a peace between the Company and the regency at Poona ; 
and, at all events, to remain neuter. Hastings’s anxiety for 
peace with the Mahrattas was quickened by the arrival of a 
French armament on the Coast, which he feared might 
result in the extirpation of our nation from the Carnatic. 
To bring the war with the Mabrntt^ to a close, he was 
ready to sacriflce every foot of ground which had been gained 
from them, not excepting even the harbour of Bassein. 

After a succession of disappointments the treaty ot 
Salbye was at length completed on the 17th May through 
Treaty of the mediation of Sindia, who undertook to 

1782 Salbye. guarantee the settlement, and thus acquired 

additional consequence among the Mahratta chiefs. All 
the territory acquired by the Company since the treaty of 
Poomndur was relinquished, and it was stipulated that 
Hyder Ali should be required to restore all his conquests in 
the Carnatic and to release his prisoners within three 

aonths, on pain of being treated as an enemy by Jthe 
regency. Nana Fumavese, after having accepted the 
treaty, delayed the ratification of it for six months, while he 
endeavoured to make advantageous terms with Hyder for 
repudiating it. Hastings’s impatience for the completion 
of this pacification was raised to fever heat hy the receipt 
on the 5th December of a copy of the resolution of the 
House of Commons, to the cflcct that he had acted contraiy 
to the honour and policy of the nation, and that it was the 
dnty of the Court of Directors to remove him from the 
bead of a&irs. The promulgation of this vote throughout 
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India would not only have prevented the ratification of the 
treaty, but paralysed the authoritv of Government in ^.n. 
every court ; but on the 7th the death of Hyder dispersed 1781 
the cloud of anxiety, and Nana Fnmavese immediately 
affixed the Feshwa’s seal to the treaty. The peace thus 
concluded with the Mahratta powers continued unbroken 
for twenty years. 


SECTION m. 

FEOOEBDIKGS AT MABBAS, 1771 — ^1780. 

We revert now to the progress of events at the Madras 
Presidency and in the south of India. The little Hindoo 
kingdom of Tanjore had been in a great measure proceedings ^771 
exempt from the ravages of war during the »tTfcnjoi». 
hostilities with Hyder, which terminated in the peace 
dictated by him under the walls of Madras. Mahomed AH, 
the nabob of the Gamktic, now came forward and im- 
portuned the Madras Council to assist him in plundering 
the raja, as former nabobs had done. ' The demands of the 
nabob were exorbitant, but, after a little virtuous reluc- 
tance, the President sent an army into the country. The 
Tanjoiines ofiered a spirited defence, but a breach was at 
length effected in the fortifications, when the nabob’s second 
son, without consulting the EngHsh commander, who 
had been dragged into this unholy crusade, signed a treaty 
with the raja after having extorted an engagement to pay 
fifty lacs of rupees. In less than two years he again 
demanded the assistance of the Madras Council to extermi- 
nate the raja, on the plea that a fifth of the payment was 
still due, and that he had been in communication with 
Hyder Ali and the Mahrattas. Tbe President was fully 
aware that to meet tlie extortion he had been under tbe 
necessity of pled^g his crown jewels and even his princi- 
pality — to the Dutch at Negapatam, instead of to the 
English ut Madras — but was base enough to resolve on his 
ruin. An army was despatched in September ; the raja was 
deposed and the principalii^ made over to the unprincipled 
nabob. Tbe Court of Dii'ectors, indignant at Binoton ^774 
this infamous proceeding, expelled the President^ x«^the 
Wvneh, firom the service and peremptorOv ”*** 
ordered the country to be restored to the raja. Lord Figot, 
who had. been in the Mauras civil service forty years and 
amassed a fortune of forjej lacs of rupees, obtained an Irudb 
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peerage on His retcm to England, and was now sent out as 
gOTemor of Madras ; and, toongli offered a bribe of sixty 
Lcs of rupees hj the nabob to prevent the execution of the 
Court’s oilers, proceeded in person to Tanjore and seated 
the raja on his ancestral throne. 

The restoration was no sooner proclaimed than Paul 
Benfield, a Madras civilian, came forward and advanced a 

more clearly 
of the Com- 
pany’s service at Madras at that period than the fact that 
this man, who came to India without a farthing, and whose 
salary h^ never exceeded three hundred rupees a month, 
should not consider it preposterous to assert that for money 
lent to the nabob he had assignments on the revenues of 
Tanjore of sixteen lacs, and for money lent to individuals he 
had assignments on the present crop of more than seven 
lacs. After long deliberation, the Council rejected his 
claim ; but as they and other members of the civil service 
were creditors, real or fictitious, of the nabob to the extent 
of a crore and a half of rupees, they perceived that they 
were thereby impairing their own claims and the question 
was reconsidered. Lord Pigot and his friends strenuously 
resisted these nefarious proceedings, but a majority of seven 
to five voted that the assignments made to Benfield were 
valid. The breach in the council became wider. Lord Pigot 
LoTdiigot suspended two of the members, and placed Sir 
1776 ooii''ned. BoWt Fletcher, the Commander-in-Chief, under 
arrest, and the majority retaliated by placing the governor 
himself in confinement and seizing the Government. The 
Court of Directors ordered that he should be restored to his 
position and then resign the service. Seven of the members 
of Council were dismissed, and Sir Thomas Bumbold, 
who ha.d been in the public service in Bengal, was placed at 
the head of the Government, but neither was his administra- 
tion smooth, and it ended in his recall. 

Basalut Jung, who held the Guntoor Sirear as a fief of 
his brother the Nizam, had taken a small French* force into 
Chintoor his service, but had acceded to the request of the 
1779 8ir3»r. Madras Government to receive a British detach- 
ment in its stead, and to make over the Sircar for its support. 
Thi treaty was no sooner signed than it was leased for 
ten years to the nabob Mahomed Ali, that is, to his 
creditors, and a key was thus furnished to the transaction. 
Mr. Holland was deputed to Hyderabad to explain it to the 
Nizam, who expressed no little resentineut at this inde- 


im claim on the revenues. Nothing can 

77 Banfleid. demonstrate the total demoralisation 
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pendent n^otiation with one of his feudatories, and this 
interference with the adairs of his family. But when 
Mr. Holland proceeded farther to request, on the part of the . 
Madras Government, that the sum of seven lacs which was 
paid as tribute for the Northern Sircars sliould be remitted, 
his indignation knew no bounds, and ho charged the 
Madras authorities with a flagrant breach of faith. It was 
under the influence of thif feeling of irritation that he set ^ 
himself to organize the general league for the expulsion of 1779 
the English previously alludetl to. Hastings on hearing 
of these proceedings immediately superseded the aL^^ol•ity 
of the Madras Government at the' Nizam’s Court, and 
assured him that the intentions of the British Government 
were honourable and pacifi i ; that the Sircar should not be 
occupied, and that the annual tribute should be paid up as 
soon as possible. By these assuj ances Hastings was enabled 
to neutralize the Nizam in the contest for existence which 
was now impending. 

The second war with Hyder Ali commenced 111 1 780, but 
before entering on tlin narrative of it, a review of his pre- 
vious progress for eight years appcai‘9 necessary. Progress of 
It has stated that the crushing defeat he 
experienced at Milgota reduced his possessions 
within a very narrow corapas.s, but the confusion created at 
Poona by the murder of the Peshwa enabled him to i*ecover 
his position. In November he subjugated the principality 1773 
of C'TTg, which offered a noble resistance and was subjec^.*d 
to extraordinary barbarity. He promised the sum of e 
rupees for each head, ana distributed the reward in pers n, 
and seven hundred heads were piled up befoi’e he ordered 
the carnage to cease. The next year he i*econquerod the 
districts of which the Mahrattas had dispossessed him, and 1774 
strengthened his authority in Malabar. Alaimed by these 
incessant encroachments, and by the support he afforded to 
Raghoba, the regency at Poona formed an alliance against 
biin with the Nizam, and the combined armies took the fie. 
in 1776 ; but the generals were corrupted by the gold of 1775 
Hyder, the expedition proved abortive, and his power was 
extended up to the banks of the Kistna. Notwithstanding 
the refasalpf tlie Madras Government to afford him aid, iu 
accordance with the treaty, under the sinister influence of 
Mahomed Ali and Sir John Lindsay, he renewed the appli- 
cation, to enable him to meet the continued hostility of the 
Mahrattas. Ho asked only for a supply of stoi^es and arms, 
and a small bodv of troops, for which be was prepared to 

Q 
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make a snitable return in money, but the Madras Ooutioili 
who were still controlled by the nabob, resisted every over^ 
ture and turned him into an irreconcilable enemy. 

Infbrmation was soon after received of the commencemeiit 
of war between France and England, and Pondicherry, 

1779 War with Which had been completely rebuilt, was capturra 

after a gallant resistance of ten days. In an- 
nouncing this success to Hyder, the governor of Madras 
intimated that it was his intention to send an expedition 
against the French settlement at Mah6, a small port on the 
CAptnnof Malabar coast, through which Hyder had been 
in the habit for three years of receiving supplies 
and recruits from Europe. He replied that he should sup- 
port the French garrison with all his strength, and retaliate^ 
any attack by invading the Carnatic ; the place was never- 
theless attacked and tfdcen, though his colours were hoisted 
side by side with those of his French allies. While Hyder*s 
feelings were in this state of irritation, an envoy arrived 
from Poona to request that, as he bad the same reason as 
the regency to complain of the perfidy of the English, he 
would join thegener^confedemey which had been formed to 
expel them from India. The regency promised an amicable 
adjustment of all differences, the relinquishment of the 
chemt, and a confirmation of his right to all the territories 
he had acquired up to the Kistim. Their proposal was 
accepted with avidity* 

Preparations were now made on the largest scale. Hyder, 
in his seventy-eighth year, superintend^ eveir arrange- 
Hyder ment in person, and ^ the end of June had 

1780 on the equipped the most efficient force ever collected 

under the banner of a native prince. It con- 
sisted of 90,000 horse and foot, a large proportion of which 
had been trained under European officers. His artillery 
consisted of a hundred guns, directed also by European 
skill and science, and his commissariat had been adxnirabl^ 
omnised by the Hindoo Poornea, one of the ablest of his 
officers. While this porientous cloud was advancing 
towards Madras, the Oovemment was buried in a fatd 
security, and the Commauder-in-Chief declared that there 
was not the slightest cause for apprehension, but this illusion 
was speedily dispelled. Hyder, having completed his pre- 
parations, and proclaimed a /e/iad, or holy crusade, in every 
mosque and temple in Mysore, burst on the Oamatic on the 
20th of July, and his progress was marked by the blaise of 
villages and towns, and the desolation of the country. He 
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api^ared detarmmed to exhaust all the resonroes of cradt^ 
which his ferocious nature could suggest. The wretched 
mhabitants were driyen with their flocks and Astmilies to 
Mysore, and those who lingertid were mutilated. Ail the 
forts, except four, held by EngUsh lieutenants, were but* 
rendered by the venal or ^tardly officers of the nabob. 

The Madras army did not exceed 8,000, of which number 
2,500 were under Oolond BaQlie in Guntoor, and it was 
not till clouds of smoke were seen in every direc* icatohot 4.11 
tion from 8t. Thomas’s Mount,, nine miles from VAdm 
Madras, that orders were issued to take the field. 

Sir Hector Munro moved out to Conjeveram to relieve 
Arcot, which contained the few military stores the nabob 
possessed, and which Hyder had besieged. Colonel BailHe 
was ordered to join Sir Hector with expedition, but be 
halted on the banks of the Cortilla when it was fordable, 
and the next day it was swelled by the rains, and continued 
impassable for ten days. Hyder Ali sent Tippoo with the 
flower of his army to prevent the junction, and an action was 
foughton the 6th September, in which Tippoo was so severely 
handled that he informed his father that no impression 
could be made on the English force without reinforcements, 
while Colonel Baillie informed the general that it was no 
longer in his power to join him at Conjeveram. Instead of 
proceeding at once with his whole force. Sir Hector simply 
detached Colonel Fletcher with 1,100 men to reinforce 
Colonel Baillie. So great was the dread which Hyder 
entertained of British prowess, that he had determined, in 
case of a junction of the two forces, to raise the siege of 
Arcot and retire. Colonel Fletcher and Colonel Baillie 
moved forward till the evening of the 9th, and a short 
march would have completed their union with the main 
body, but 'by an act of incredible fatuity Colonel Baillie 
ordered his men to lie on their arms for the night. Hyder 
Ali, seeing no preparation for any movement on the part of 
Sir, Hector, brought his whole force up against Colonel 
Baillie. He planted his guns during the nmht with great 
skill, and on the morning of the 10th September the 17SO 
encampment was enveloped by the whole Mysore army. 

The troops fought like heroes, and the European Defeat oi 
force, when reduced to 800, still demanded to be 
led against the enemy; but Colonel Baillie refused to 
sacrifice the lives of tnese brave men, and held out a flag 
of truce, when Hyder’s soldiers rushed on them and would 
have butchered the whole body but for the interference of 

o 2 
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the French officers. Of ^Sighty-six officers, seventy were 
killed or wounded, and the ^ole army, with all its stores, 
baggage, and equipments, was irretrievably lost. Had the 
Coinmander-in-Chief moved up when the cannonade was 
first heard, Hyder, attacked on both sides, must have 
suffered a severe defeat ; but the dastardly Munro threw his 
heavy guns into the great tank or pond at Conjeveram, 
destroyed his stores, and retreated in haste and disorder 
to Madras, hotly pursued by the enemy. 

A vessel was immediately despatched to Calcutta with 
information of the disaster. To the embarrassmeTit of a 
Energy of war with .the Mahrattas was now added that of a 
Haetinge. Hvder, which had opened with the 

greatest disgrace the English arms had as yet suffered in 
India ; but never did the genius and resolution of Hastings 
appear more conspicuous than on this occasion. “ All my 
** hopes,” he wrote, ” of aggrandizing the British name and 
“ enlarging the interests of the Company have given instant 
“ place to the more urgent call to support the existence of 
** both in the Carnatic ; nor did I hesitate one minute to 
abandon my own views for such an object.” He sus- 
pended Whitehill, the officiating governor of Madras who 
had refused to Testore the Guntoor Sircar ; he despatched 
every soldier that could be spared, together with fifteen lacs 
of rupees, for the exclusive use of the army, not to be 
fingered by the civilians ; and the whole ex|^ition was 
equipped and embarked witliin three weeks. The veteran 
Ooote Eyre Coote, who had extinguished the French 

gocetiUsto power on the Coast tweniy years before, con- 
Madnw. sented to take the* command, and retrieve the 
honour of the Company amidst the scenes of his early 
triumphs. Hastings also adopted the hazardous expedient 
of stopping the Company’s investment and devoting the 
funds to the expedition ; but even this resource was found 
insufficient, and he was obliged, for the first timo in his 
administration, to have recourse to a loan. 
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SBOTION nr. 

EBOOMDIHOS AT HABEAS, FROM THE DEFEAT OF COLONEL BAIL* 

LIB TO THE PEACE WITH TIPPOO, 1780-1784. 

Sir Etbe Ooote arrived at Madras, eight weeks after the a.d. 
disaster of Colonel Baillie, but fonnd the equipment of the ITsi 
army so wretched, and the difficulty of obtaining Difficult 
supplies in a country swept by hostile cavalry 
BO great, that it was ten weeks before he could make any 
movement. But his arrival raised the drooping spirits of 
M^ras, and checked the career of Hyder, who, instead of 
driving the English, as he had hoped, into the sea, found 
himself confronted by his old opponent. Hyder had ob- 
tained possession of Arcot through the treachery of the 
i^bob’s brahmin commandant, and was engaged in be- 
sieging Wande wash, which was defended by LieutenantFlint 
with the same gallantry which had been displayed by Clive 
at Arcot. The hostile armies remained inactive for four 
months ; the English for want of provisions, and Hyder 
from a dread of encountering them. Coote then attacked 
the fortified temple of Chillumbrum, but was repulsed, 
and Hyder was emboldened to risk a general en- Battle of 
gagement^ and marching a hundred miles in two 
days and a half, attacked the English on the Ist of July at 1781 
Porto Novo ; but after an engagement of six hours’ duration, 
was totally defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, while 
the casualties on the side of Coote did not ex- 
ceed 800. The Bengal brigade was conducted 
along the coast by Colonel Pearce with admirable skill, and 
without a single accident, and he reached PuHcat in July. 
Hyder detached Tippoo to intercept it, and Coote marched 
160 miles to form a junction with it, which he effected on 
the 2nd of August. Hyder had brought up the whole of his 
army to oppose his return, and taken up his position on the 
field where, exactly a twelvemonth before, Colonel Baillie’s 
amy had been exterminated, which the astrologers assured 
him was a lucky spot and a lucky day. The result of the 
battle was doubtml, and both parties claimed the vic- 
tory by firing a salute. In the month of September there 
was a third engagement at SoHngur, in which so«n«»r 
Hyder was completely defeated, with the loss of 
8,000 mm, while only 100 fell on the side of the English. 
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Soon after the army retired into cantompents for the 
season at Madras, after a campaign in which all Hyder*a 
Ians were baflfled hr the superior strategy of Coote, and 
f/oote's moyements werejunjpfded for want of supplies and 
equipments. 

In the brief period of seven years, two goyemors of 
Madras had been dismissed by the Ojourt of Directors; 
one had been suspended by Hastings, and a fourth deposed 
by his own Council. The Presidency was demoralized to 
the core by corrupt transactions witn the nabob, and the 
Court of Directors resolved to place the government in 
the hands of one who was free from all local associations, 
and untainted by the ^neral corruption. Their choice 
Lofd fell on Lord Macartney, an Irish peer of great 

1781 political experience and dignified character. He 

ofMuitM. reached Madras in June, with the first intelli- 
^noe of the war between Holland and England. Hyder 
k)st no time in forming an idliance with the Dutch on the 
basis of mutual co-operation against the English. Their 
principal settlement on the Coromandel coast was Negapa- 
tam, 160 miles south of Madras, garrisoned by an army of 
6,600 men. Contrary to the ^vice of Sir Byre Coote, 
Lord Macartney equipped an expedition from Tanjore and 
Madras, which was confided to Sir Hector Mnnro, and 

1781 OaptuTC of greatly strengthened by the marines and seamen. 
Ke^patam. ^he settlement was captured in BTovember, and 
found to contain a large quantity of military stores be- 
sides two valuable investments. Two months after, Trin- 
comalee, the noblest harbour in Ceylon, was also captured 
from the Dutch. But, notwithstanding the successes of 
the year, the pressure of the war was severely felt on the 
finances of Madras. All the revenues of the Camatio, 
whidi ought to have been available for its defence, were 
absorbed by the nabob and his rapacious creditors, and 
the Government was at length constrained to assume the 
entire control of the provinoe, reserving one-sixth for the 
nabob. 

Colonel Braithwaite had been despatched to protect Tan- 
jore from the ravages of Tippoo, with a detachment of 2,000 

1782 men^ almost all sepoys. The treachery of his 
Braithwaite. goi^es betrayed him into a position where he 
came unexpectedly on Tippoo’s army of 20,000 horse and 
20,000 infantry and twenty guns ; mr twenty-eight hours 
his force maintained the unequal contest without flinching, 
hut was at length overpowered. ^‘The smials of war,** 
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says the historian Mill, ** can seldom exhibit a parallel to 
the firmness and perseyeranoe of this little army.” This • 
disaster was ooonterbalanced on the opposite coast by a 
sortie under Major Abingdon from Tellicherry, where he 
had been besieged for eighteen months, and the capture 
of 1,200 prisoners with sixty pieces of cannon. Hyder'i de- a.b. 
Hyder began now to give way to despondency ; 178S 

his French allies had not made their appearance; Hastings 
had succeeded in detaching Sindia, the Nizam, and the 
raja of Na^ore from the grand confederacy, and the Pesh- 
wa now threatened to combine with the English, and 
wrest from him all the territories he bad gained between 
the Kistna and the Toombudra. He lamented to his 
minister his folly in having plunged into a war with the 
Company. ** The defeat of many Braithwaites and many 
“ Baillies,” he said, ‘‘ will not crush them. I may ruin 
** their resources by land, but I cannot dry up the sea, and 
** I must be exhausted by a war in which I gain nothing 
^*by fighting.” The western coast he considered the 
weakest part of his dominions, and he determined to con- 
centrate his efforts in that direction. He had issued 
orders to blow up the fortifications of Arcot, and to lay 
waste the Carnatic, without leaving a vestige of human 
habitation, when these gloomy forebodings were dissi- 
pated by the arrival nf the French armament. 

The French fleet wad commanded by Sufirein, one of the 
greatest admirals France has produced. He met Admiral 
Hughes returning from the capture of Trinco- 
malee, and an engagement ensued which proved •«**<«»' ^781 

indecisive. Sufirein then proceeded to Porto Novo, and 
landed 2,000 French soldiers and 1,000 disciplined Africans. 

In June, Sir Eyre Coote attempted the capture of Amee, 
Hyder’s chief depdt in the south, but after an indecisive 
action under its walls, Hyder succeeded in rescuing his 
treasure and his stores. Two other actions were in the 
meantime fought between the fleets without any practical 
result, and Sufirein having refitted his ships, sail^ to the 
south. Lord Macartney had received intelligence that 
a second French force had arrived at Galle, and he began 
to tremble for Trincomalee and Negapatam. He entreated 
Admiral Hughes to hasten to the defence of Trincomalee ; 
but he was jealous of interference, and sluggish in his 
movements, and on entering the harbour found that the 
place had capitulated four days before. The fleets now 
came again in contact, bnt the result was again indecisive. 
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A.D. This was the fourth naval action of the year, which was 
distinguished as much by the activity of the fleets as by 
the inefficient operations of the army. 

Admiral Hughes on his return to Madras announced his 
intention of proceeding to Bombay to refit his vessels after 
Admixsi severe actions. The governor represented the 

Hughes goes desperate condition to which the aifairs of the 
to Bombay. Company -^ould be reduced on his departure, with 
Hyder master of the Carnatic, Bussy daily expected with 
large reinforcements, and the French masters of the sea and 
intercepting the supplies of grain on which Madras depended 

1782 for its subsistence. But he was deaf to every remonstrance, 
and set sail on the 15th of October. That same night the 
monsoon set in with a terrific gale ; the shore was strewed 
for miles with wrecks ; the largest vessels went down at 
their anchors, and a hundred coasting craft laden with rice 
were irrecoverably lost. Four days a^r Admiral Bickerton 
arrived in the roads from England, with a considerable fleet ; 
and having landed 4,000 troops, resisted all the importunity 
of the Government to remain for the protection of the coast, 
and insisted on putting to sea to join bis commander. 
Madras was now subject to all the horrors of famine. The 
ravages of Hyder had driven the wretched inhabitants into 
the town for shelter and subsistence, and for some time the 
deaths amounted to 1,500 a week. Sir Eyre Coote*s shattered 
constitution required him to retire to Bengal, and the mon- 
soon suspended all military operations. 

Soon after the defeat of the Mysore army at Tellicherry 
in February, Colonel Humberstone, who succeeded to the com* 

1732 Death of maud, marched into the heart of Mysore, and sat 

down before Palghaut, one of the strongest fort- 
resses Hyder possessed, but the Bombay Council ordered him 
peremptorily to retire. Hyder lost no time in sending 
Tippoo with a contingent of French troops to repel this in- 
vasion, which might have penetrated to his capital. He 
came up with the retiring force at Paniani, and assaulted it 
in four columns, but was driven back with great loss, when 
he determined to turn the attack into a blockade, while 
waiting for his heavy guns. But on the 12th of December 
the whole of his army was seen to strike its tents, and march 
off to the eastern coast. A dromedary express had arrived 
the preceding Evening with despatches announcing that 
** the ever- victorious spirit of Hyder,” to use the language 
of his native biographer, had takenlts flight to Paradise.” 
Worn out by the fatigues of war, and suffering from a 
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cancer in hia back, he sunk on the 7th of December, at the A.n. 
age of eighty, leaving behind him the reputation of one of 178) 
the ablest most enterprising, and most sncoessfdl princes 
in the modem history of India. 

An Asiatic army deprived of its head always becomes a 
scene of confusion and intrigue. On this occasion the 
danger was increased hy the absence of Hjder*s oonottOsMiit 
successor, four hundred miles away ; but it was of htodeattu 
averted by the consummate prudence of Poomea, the ablest 
of his ministers. The death of Hyder was carefully con- 
cealed ; his body was embalmed and sent to Seringapatam, 
like a chest of valuable plunder. All orders continued to be 
issued in his name, and his closed palankeen %vith the usual 
letinue moved out at the usual hour &om the canvas 
enclosure of his tent. Tippoo, on his arrival in the^amp, 
gratified the troops by a liberal donation, and enterMbupon 
the possession of a kuigdom with a treasure of three crores 
of rupees and jewels of countless value, and an army of 

100.000 men in a high state of efficiency. But the &taliiy 

which had blighted the Madras Presidency for fifteen years 
still seemed to pursue it. The departure of Sir Eyre Uoote 
placed the army under the command of General Stuart^ 
who was perverse, insubordinate, and incapable. Lord 
Macartney urged Idm to take advantage of the consterna- 
tion in Hyder’s camp when his death was known, but he 
affected to disbelieve the report, and the golden opportuxiity 
of striking a decisive blow was lost. With a nobler army 
and a more ample commissariat tlian Sir Eyre Coote had 
ever possessed, he allowed sixt^ days to pass without any 
effort. The anxiety which tnis inactivity created was 
happily relieved by the sudden departure of ^ 

Tippoo for the opposite coast. The alarming in- ooSmSr 
telli^ence he received of the progress made by the stwirt. 

British force there induced him, without waiting for the 
arrival of Bussy, then hourly expected, to break up his en- 
campment and proceed in person to avert the danger. , 

Bessy landed fit Gnddalore on the 10th April, and found 
himself at the head of 2,800 Europeans and 5,000 sepoys ; 
but be found also to his mortification that Tippoo ^ 
had left only 3,500 troops to co-operate with him. at 
General Stuart, having no longer any excuse for 
delay, began his march towards Cuddalore with a fine 
park of f^llery, and an armjr of 14,500 men, of whom 

3.000 were Europeans. Kotmng was wanting to the 
efficiency of this army-~the largest ever yet assembled at 
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the Madras Presidency — ^bat a commander ; and the troops 
were looking with int^se eagerness for their beloved old 
chief to lead them again to victory; but Sir Eyre Coote, 
who had been persuaded by Hastings to return to Madras, 
died three days after he h^ landed. The expedition now 
moved on to Ouddalore at the rate of three znileB a day, 
4.D. and the town was invested on the 7tb Jnifee. • On the 18th 
1788 Bi^ssy made a sally, which resulted in a general action, 
and he was defeatea, with the loss of thirteen guns ; but 
the victory was dearly purohased with liie lS» on the 
side of the English of 68 officers and 920 Enropean soldiers. 
On the same day Suffirein made his appearance in the 
offing, and the two fleets came to an engagement, which 
sras as indecisive as the former which had preceded it. Ad- 
m^ Hughes proceeded to Madras to refit, and Sufirein 
reinforced Bus^ with 2,400 marines and soldiers. On 
the 25th June, Hussy made a sortie, and was repulsed with 
heavy loss. But General Stuart, who had been peddling 
about Guddalore for three weeks, had made no progress 
in the siege, while his force was daily wasting away from 
sickness, fatigue, and wounds; and Bussy was waiting 
for the maturity of his errors to strike a decisive blow, 
which would have resulted, there can be little doubt, in the 
disgrace and retreat of the English army, and possibly also 
in the investment and capture of Madras. From this 
danger the Oompany was happily saved by the arrival ol 
1788 intelligence that peace had been concluded between France 
and England. Hostilities at once ceased, and Tippoo was 
deprived of all the aid of the French troops. General 
Stuart on his arrival at Madras was placed under arrest by 
Lord Macartney and sent to England. It was he who had 
arrested Lord Pigot with great treachery ; and the facetious 
remark of ilie nabob’s second son on this occasion is not 
unworthy of record ; — General Stuart catch one lord, and 
“one lorn catch General Stuart! 

The abmpt departure of Tippoo to the Western coast 
waa occasioned by the success of an expedition sent by the 
Bxpedition Government against his possessions in 

that quarter. On hearing of the death of Hyder, 
General Matthews was despatched, contrary to 
his own better judgment, to seize Bednore on the table* 
land of Mysore. The ascent of the ghauts, which had 
been fortified at every point, presented the most formidable 
obstacles, but they were surmounted by the gallantry of 
the 42iid Highlanders. When, however, the army arrived 
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in front of the fortress, it was unexpectedly and uncon- 
ditionally sumndered. The Mysore commander, who was 
a favourite with Hyder, but hat^ by his son, had obtuned ^ 
the si^htpf a letterfrom him to one of the officers at Bednore, 1788 
^ntaining an order to deprive him of his command, and, 
if necessaiy, to put him to death ; and he made over the 
fortress to the ^neral. After obtaining possession of it, 
he relaxed his vigilance, and allowed his men to disperse 
over the country in search of plunder. Tippoo hastened 
to recover it, and it was surrendered only when it had be- 
come a heap of ruins. Tippoo then descended to the siege 
of Mangalore, which forms one of the most memorable 
events of the war. The garrison, commanded by the 
vdorous Colonel Campbell of the 42nd Highlanders, con- 
sisted of 700 Europeans and about 2,000 native sepoys, 
while the investing force numbered 100,000 men with 100 
guns. The privations sustained by the garrison have 
seldom been exceeded. The place was defended for nine 
months with unsurpassed fortitude, and did not vtsita 
capitulate till the defenders were reduced to 860 Ntog^iow. 
mere skeletons. 

While Tippoo was wasting his strength and his reputa* 
tion on this siege, which cost him Mf his army, the 
Madras Government sent a force of 13,600 men 
across the Peninsula into the heart of the Mysore Pniiarton’e 17SI 
territory, under the command of another of the 
Company’s great soldiers. Colonel Fullarton, who would in 
all probability have brought the war to a speedy and success- 
fill issue, if he had not been thwarted by the folly of 
the Madras authorities. After having captured the re- 
nowned fort of Palghaut and the important city of Coim- 
batoor, he was on the point of marching on the capital, 
while the Mysore army was employed at Mangalore, when 
he received orders to suspend all operations, and to restore 
the districts he had ooc^ied. Lord Macartney, contrary 
to the express orders of Hastings, had opened negotiations 
with Tippc^, at the very time when the Peshwa, in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations of the treaty of SaJfoye, was 
threatening him with hostilities if he did not come to an 
accommodation with the English. The governor of 
Madras had even offered of his own accord a suspension 
of arms till the reply was received, and the progress of 
Colonel Fullarton was according arrested. Lord Ma(»rtoey 
sraa so ignorant of the native character as not to be aware 
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that a proposal of negotiation is more likely to render it 
abortive than saccessM. 

Tippoo treated the proposal with silent contempt for three 
months, and then sent one of his most astute officers to 
ofthd cozen the Madras authorities, and they were ac- 
tually persuaded to despatch two eppamissioners 
nwnt. to his camp at Mang^ore. Tippoo was thus 
enabled to represent in every durbar that the British 
Government had sent two officers of rank from Madras to 
sue for peace. Disputes arose between the envoy of Tippoo 
and the commissioners which were referred to Madras ; and 
the Oouncil, after renewing their position, ordered Colonel 
Fullarton to relinquish all his conquests and retire, instead 
of directing him to push on to Seringapatam with his vic- 
torious army, and bring the war to a successful issue. 
Bbistings, with his profound knowledge of the native charac- 
ter, reprobated the negotiation throu^ these commissioners, 
and maintained that it ought to have been committed to 
Colonel Fullarton, and dictated under the walls of the 
capital ; but he was now powerless. The Court of Directors 
had recently renewed the condemnation of his proceedings, 
and the members of his Council had consequently deserted 
him; the conduct of the negotiations was therefore left 
to the Madras authorities, who fully maintained on this 
occasion their traditionary characteristic of imbecility: 

The commissioners were marched leisurely through the 
country, detained at every stage, and subjected to constant 
treatment On the fall of Mangalore they were 

ottbeoom* admitted into the Mysore camp and insulted by 
miBsioneEi. erection of gibbets in front of their tents. 
The treaty,^ based on a mutual restitution of conquests, was 
at length signed. All that could be said of it was that it 
itqIa S***^^®* more disgraceful than those which the 

i7S4]foa^. governor and Council of Madras had been in- 
variably making for fifteen years. It was equally injurious 
to the reputation of the Company and inimical to the in- 
terests of peace, and it entailed the necessity of another 
conflict to correct the arrogance with which it inspired 
Tippoo, and to which he rave expression in the following 
announcement r— “ The English commissioners stood with 
“ their <heads uncovered and the treaty in their hands for 
“two hours, using every form of flattery and supplication 
“ to luauqe compliance. The vakeels of Poona and Hyder- 
“ a^d united in the most al^ect entreaties, and his mi^sfcy, 
‘ the shadow of God, was at length soften^ into assent.*’ 
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SECTION V. 

THE SUPBEME COURT — CHEYT SING— THE BEGUMS— OLOSB OF 

HASTINGS'S AUMINISTRATION — PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND. 

To RESUME the thread of events in Bengal. The Supreme aj>. 

. Court, established in Calcutta in 1774, was intended to 1774 
protect the natives from the oppression of ^ 

Europeans, and to give the Europeans the sapreme 
blessing of thfiir own laws. The judges were 
commissioned to administer every branch of English law, 
and were invested with all the prerogatives of the King’s 
Bench. Parliament had thus, in its wisdom or ignorance, 
established two independent powers in this new conquest, 
without deeming it necessary to define the limits of their 
respective aT;Lthority, and a collision between them became 
inevitable. The first stroke fell upon the zemindars. 
They had been accustomed to use coercion in the collec- 
tion of their rents from the ryots, who had seldom paid 
them without it. The Supreme Court was no sooner 
established than it began to issue writs against them at 
the suit of any ^ot who was persuaded to sue JSS, 
them under the instigation of the attorneys who ments* 
spread themselves over the country. They were dragged 
down to the Court in Calcutta, and sent to gaol if they 
were unwilling or unable to famish bail. Even when tl.e 
arrest was pronounced to have been illegal, they received 
no compensation for the expense and indignity to which , 
they had been subject. 

A feeling of dismay spread over the country, such as had 
not been felt for thirty years, since the invasion of the 
Mahrattas. The arrest and humiliation of the inievenuA 
zemindars destroyed their credit and authority, natters, 
and enabled the ^ots to evade the payment of their rent 
with impunity. If the defaulters were subjected to con- 
finement, the attorneys advised them t5 apply to the court 
for a writ of habeas oor^us^ when they were Drought down 
to Calcutta and discharged. The zemindars pieced these 
proceedings as an excuse for withholding payment of their 
dues to government, and its resources, which were then 
dependent solely on the land revenue, were placed in 
extreme peril. 

The criminal judlcatme of the countiy, which embraced 
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A. 1 I, the police of thirty 'millions of people, had been entrust^ tc 

1776 fn orixninai nabob of Moorshedabad and to his jndiciiu and 
indicatare. execative officers ; but the judges of the ^upreme 
Court declared that he was a phantom, a mere man of 
straw, without any right to the exercise of any authority 
whatever, and in one instance they issued a process of 
contempt against his Highness. They affirmed that the 
orders of the Provincial Courts established by Qovernm^t, 
were of no more value than if they had been issued by the 
king of the fairies. They denied that the East India 
Company itself had any authority in India, beyond that of 
an ordinary commercial association, and affirmed that the 
Govemor-Qeneral in Council was subject to their jurisdic- 
tion, and that it would be penal for him ^ or any public 
officer to disobey any process they might issue. The 
judges doubtless acted conscientiously, but the whole 
fabric of Government was, nevertheless, shaken to its 
foundation, and the country was threatened with universal 
anarchy. 

1779 The aggression of the Court reached its climax in the 

Cossijurah case. A native brought an action against the 
The CoBii- living at a distance from Calcutt^ and not 

jmh OMB. subject to the Court, and two sheriff’s officers 
were sent wim a body of eighty men armed with muskets 
and swords to execute the writ of the Courts and bring him 
up to Calcutta. They invaded his zenana and packed up 
his idols, but he escaped their vi^ance. Hastings con- 
sidered that it was time to vindicate the authority of 
Government, and afford protection to its subjects; and 
ordered the party to be intercepted on their return, and 
liberated on their arrival in Calcutta. To prevent the 
recurrence of such visitations, he issued a promamation to 
landholders of every degree to consider themselves exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court unless they had 
especially bound themselves to%ubmit to it. The Court 
then issued a process against the Govemor-General and the 
Counc^, which th^ treated with the. contempt it deserved. 

Petitions were addressed to Parliament both by the 
native and the European oommunilw, praying for rewss, 
but three years elapsed before it .was granted. In 

1780 mtotsir the meantime Has&gs provided a more imme- 

diate imnedy by offering the post of chief judge 
in the Sudder Court, the Company’s court of final app^, 
to the Chief Justice, upon a salaty of 7,000 rupees a month. 
He accepted the office, but declined ary remuneration. All 
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the eneroachmBnts of the Crown Court oeased at once. 

The appointment was seyerely censured in liieadenhidl 
Street and in Parliament, and Sir Elijah Imp^ was 
recalled and impeached, but honourably acquitted. The 
arrangement proved to be in a high degree beneficial to the 
interests of the countiy. Hastings had recently remodelled 
the judicial system, and though he placed over the civil 
courte the best men the service could fiimish, they were 
necessarily without any judicial experience; and the Chief 
Justice, a lawyer of great eminence, was thus enabled to 
give form and consistency to their proceedings. With 
wis object he drew up a code of regulations, clear and 
concise, and adapted to the simplicity of native habits, 
and it has formed the basis of subsequent legislation. 

The pecuniary difficulties of this period were greater 
than had been felt for seven years. There was war with 
Hyder Ali then ravaging the Carnatic, war with 
the Mahrattas, and war with the fVench and * 
with the Dutch. The entire expense of all military opera- 
tions fell on the treasury of Bengal — ^the only Presidency 
which paid. Heavy loans had been contracted ; the credit 
of Government was low, and Hastings was obliged to cast 
about him for some exceptional- source of relief. By the 
political constitution of India, a feudatory was always liable 
to a demand for extraordinary aid to meet the exigencies 
of his superior lord. The grandfather of Chey t Sing, the 
raja of Benares, had, in the confusion of the times, suc- 
ceeded in carving out a little principality for himself 
which he held of t^ Vizier of Oude, and which Mr. Francis 
had constrained the Vizier to transfer to the Company, 
giving the raja a aatmud, or deed, which fixed his annual 
payment at twenty- two lacs of rupees. Hastings now made 
a demand on Cheyt Sing of five lacs of rupees and a body 
of 2,000 horse to assist in protecting Behar. The HMtingi'i 
requisition was strictly constitutional, and the winolmM. 
raja paid it for some time, but at length endeavoured to 
evade farther payment on the plea of poverty. Hastings 
was assured that he had amassed a crore and a half, whim 
was to a great extent true, and he construed his reluc- 
tance into a crime, and determined, as he said, to make 
him pay largely for his pardon, to exact a severe vengeance 
‘‘for his delinquency, and to draw from his Wit the 
“means of relief to the Company’s distresses.” hUistings 1780 
had occasion to visit Benaies, and the raja, anxious to 
avert his displeasure, met him on the way, and offered 
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twenty laos, bat lie raised his demand to fifty lacs. On 
1761 reaching the cily, Hastings transmitted him a statement 
of his offences, and placed him under arrest by smiding 
the two companies of sepoys he had brought with him 
to mount guard on his palace. The ‘populace rose on 
them, and, as they had brought no ammunition, massacred 
them all, as well as their officers. 

During this Snieute the raja escaped across the river, 
but the situation of the Oovemor-General was perilous in 
the extreme. His native force was annihilated. He was 
Eieapfiof ^ 6. city renowned for its turbulence, and in the 
the raja. midst of an infuriated mob ; c.nd he and the thirty 
gentlemen with him had only^ their own swords to trust 
to. Happily, the multitude, instead of attacking Hastings 
in his defenceless state, hastened across the river to join 
the raja. The whole province was soon in a state of revolt, 
but Hastings never lost his self-possession ; and it was at 
this critioal period that he continued and completed the 
negotiations with Sindia which issued in the treaty of 
Salbye, with as much calmness as if he had been residing 
in his Own garden-house in Calcutta. Equally remarkable 
was the confidence manifested by Sindia in the destinies of 
the Company, by affixing his seal to it under such circum- 
stances. Troops arrived rapidly from various quarters; 
but Hastings, not considering ms position tenable, made 
his escape by night through a window, and rowed down to 
Chunar. 

The raja collected an army of 20,000 men, but it was 
repeatedly defeated, and his last fortress, Bidgegurh, in 
The nja which his treasure was deposited, was surrendered 
■nbdiud. by his begums. Major Popham, the commander, 
1781 took advantage of an incautious expression in one of Hast- 
ings’s letters, and divided the whole of the prize money, 
fo^ lacs of rupees, at once, among the officers and men, to 
the infinite annoyance of Hastings, who had been calculat- 
ing on the receipt of it to relieve his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. This is one of those transactions in the career of 
Hastings for which it would be difficult to offer any pallia- 
tion. Cheyt Sing was contumacious in having hesitated to 
afford the necessary aid to his suzerain in a great public 
emergency ; but the imposition of a fine of fifty lacs for de- 
murring to the payment of a tenth of that sum was a vin- 
dictive proceeding, and has always been considered a blot 
on his ^ministration. 

The loss of the raja’s treasure was a source of deep 
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anxiety to Hastings. There were 60,000 troops in the^eld, 
and the treasury was empty: The arrears which pionte of 
were due from &e Vizier, however, amounted to a ^ BogmM. 
crore and a half of rupees, and Hastings looked to this 
source for relief, when the Vizier waited on him at GhuKar, 
and informed him that his own funds were exhausted, and 
that it was no longer possible for him to maintain the English 
troops employed in protecting his territories. He then 
alluded to the treasures of the begums, and requested per- 
mission of the Governor-General to take possession of them 
and thus discharge his obligations to the Company. At the 
same time it was asserted, but on the worthless testimony 
of Colonel. Haxmay, that the begums had abetted the re- 
bellion, as it was officially termed, of Gheyt Sing, and sup- 
plied him with troops and money. Hastings, under the 
severe pressure of circumstances, persuaded himself that 
“the begums had made war on the Company,** and he 1792 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of the Vizier, and autho- 
rised the spoliation of the princesses. Sevepty-five lacs of 
rupees wore extracted 1 h)m their vaults, and transmitted 
to Calcutta, but not before the two eunuchs, their 
ministers, had been subject to torture. For this act of 
atrocity, Hastings is no farther responsible than as it might 
be considered the result of his own injustice. To wis 
treasure the begums had no legitimate title ; it was the 
property of the state and answerable for its obligations, 
but six years before, their right to it had been acknowledged 
under the seal of the Government in Calcutta, which ought 
to have been considered sacred. Hastings was so Httle 
conscious of the turpitude of this transaction that he 
ridiculed the censure which “men of virtue “ might cast on 
it. But posterity has vindicated the principles of public 
morality, and although Hastings had no personal interest 
in the imnsaction, but was led into it by a mistaken loyalty 
to the interests of the Company, it has been the subject of 
general censure. 

These proceedings were severely condemned by the Court 17S8 
of Directors, and the members of his Council thereupon 
united in opposition to him, and he justly com- 
plained that while he was held personally respon- 
sible for the safety of India, his degradation had J^**'*"^ 
been proclaimed in ever|r native court, and in the 
Council he had only a single vote. In a letter of th^ 20fh 
March to the Directors, after alluding to the patience and 
temper with which hehad submitted to tiieindignities heaped 
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4 ,i>. on him during bis long service, he announced his determina- 

1784 tion to retire from the Government. He proceeded to Luck- 
now, and in compliance with the injunctions of the Court of 
Directors restored the jageers which had been sequestered 
to the begums, adjusted all accounts with the Vizier, and 
then withdrew the Resident. On his return to Calcutta 
he addressed valedictory letters to the princes and chiefs of 
India, by all of whom he was held in the highest esteem, 

1785 and embarked for England in February. 

From the king and queen Hastings met with , a gracious 
reception, and even the Court of Directors greeted him 
j ^ with a courteous address. With one exception, 
the ministry likewise evinced a very friendly dis- 
®**^‘*^ position towards him, and Mr. Dundas, who had 
moved the vote of censure upon him in the House of 
Commons, in terms exceptionally virulent, now pronounced 
him the “ Saviour of India.’* But Mr. Pitt, the prime 
minister, was strongly biassed against him, and while ap- 
plauding his genius and his success refused to advise the 
king to confer any mark of distinction upon him. Burke, 
who iiad ie Indian politics bis especial study for many 
years, had contracted a feeling akin to personal animosity 
towards him, and aided by the local knowledge and the 
unmatched rancour of Mr. Francis, who had obtained a 
seat in Parliament, denounced his conduct in the House of 

1786 Commons. The House was induced to vote his impeach- 
ment at the bar of the House of Lords on twenty-two 
iharges. Of these only three were of any serious import ; 
the ^hilla war, the treatment of Cheyt Sing, and the 
spoliation of the begums ; the rest were the mere litter 
of Mr. Francis’s malignity. The trial commenced on 

1788 the 13th February, 1788, and presented themost august spec* 
tacle which had been witnessed in England since tbc trial 
of the bishops, a century before. The queen, the prin- 
cesses, the Prince of Wales and his royal brothers, and the 
peers in their ermine proceeded in state to Westminster 
Hall to witness the opening of the proceedings. But the 
most memorable scene in ibis great drama was the galaxy 
of genius in the seats appropriated to the managers of the' 
Bouse, Fox and Burke, and Sheridan and Grey, and 
Windham, names of imperishable renown in the annals of 
the country. In the pi'esencc of this illustrious assembly 
Warren Hastings, who had given law to the princes and 
people throughout the continent of India, was arraigned 
as a culprit, llie management of the trial was left with 
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the VniigB, who coodnoted it with ability which has never 
been surpassed, and in a spirit of animosity which Las 
seldom been equalled. They applied to him the epithets 
of thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, swindler, sharper, captain 
general of iniquity and spider of hell ; and then expressed 
their regret that the English language did not afford terms 
moi^ adequate to the enormity of his offences. The trial 
dragged on for seven years, and ended in bis complete and 
honourable acquittal, but it cost him ten lacs of rupees, 
and reduced him to poverty. 1796 

The most severe censor of his administration, the philo- 
sophic historian Mill, admits that ‘*he was beyond all 
“ question the most eminent of the chief rulers 
“whom the Company ever employed, nor is of 
“ there any one of them who would not have sue- 
“ cumbed under the difi^culties he had to encounter.*’ Cen- 
surable as some of his acts undoubtedly were, the grandeur 
of his career is by many considered as casting his offences 
into the shade, and one of the most eminent statesman of 
the day asserted that “ though he was not blameless, if 
“ there was a bald place on his head, it ought to be covered 
“ with laurel.” While the king and his ministers were 
losing an empire in the west, he was building up another 
in the east. The authority of the Company was limited 
to the valley of the Ganges when he assumed the 
government. He was anxious to avoid territorial ac- 
quisitions — and, indeed, he made none — ^but it was . the 
object of his ambition to extend the influence of the Com- 
pany to every court in India, and to render it the paramount 
power on the continent ; and this object he fully accom- 
plished, in the midst of unexampled difficulties. At the 
time of his retirement the Company \vas recognised as the 
most substantial and important power in India, whose favour 
was courted and whose hostility was dreaded equally by 
Tippoo, the Nizam, and the five .’MaLratui princes. No 
British ruler, moreover, has ever secured to an ecjual 
extent, not merely the homage but the wann atiacliinent 
of the people under his government, by whom, after the 
lapse of a century, the name of “ Hustiu Stihib ” is still 
pronounced with a feeling of veneration. 

In February 1781, ihe petitions of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta against the encroaohments of the Supreme 
Court were presented to the House and it«portoof 
referred to a select committee, of which Mr. 

Burke was the life and soul, and which presented 

r a 
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twelve able reports. On the receipt of intelligenoe of 
▲.n. Hjder Ali’s irruption into the Carnatic, a secret com- 
t782 mittee was appointed, of which Mr. Dundas was chairman. 
On the presentation of the report, he denounced the conduct 
of Hastings and the governors of Madras and Bombay, and 
moved the recall of Hastings from Bengal, and Hornby 
from Bombay, for having acted in a manner repugnant to 
the honour and policy of the nation, and brought calamities 
on India, and enormous expenses on the Company. The 
House voted the recall of Hastings, and the Court of 
Directors responded to it ; but the Court of Proprietors, 
which, at this time, comprised men of higher standing and 
of greater eminence than the superior Court, passed a vote 
of thanks to Hastings for his eminent services. The 
pecuniary embarrassment occasioned by the expensive wars 
waged in India constrained the Company to apply to 
Parliament for the loan of a crore of rupees, which was 
not refused, but it weakened still farther their position, 
which had been seriously damaged by the unfavourable 
reports of the two committees, and there was a general 
outcry for remodelling the Government of India. 

Mr. Fox, then at the head of the coalition ministry, 
accordingly introduced his famous India bill, which b^ 
1783 Fox's India been drafted by his colleague Mr. Burke. It 
provided that all the powers of Government 
should be transferred for four years from the Company to 
a Board consisting of seven Commissioners, to be nomi- 
nated in the first instance by Parliament, and subsequently 
by the Crown, while the trade was to be managed by nine 
assistant Directors. The patronage of the India House 
was at the time estimated at two crores of rupees a year, 
and it was maintained that the transfer of it to the minis- 
try would be fatal to the constitution. The Court of 
Directors, threatened vnth extinction, filled the town 
with complaints of the violation of chartered rights, and 
infiamed the public mind by a caricature representing 
Mr. Fox as Carlo Khan, mounted on an elephant and 
assailing the India House ; but the bill passed the House 
of Commons by a majority of two to one. The king 
had been persuaded that it would take the crown from 
his head and place it on the brows of Mr. Fox, and by the 
exercise of an unconstitutional influence, he induced the 
House of Lords to throw it out, and he lost no time in 
dismissing the ministry. 

Mr. Pitt, then in his twenty-fourth year, was placed at 
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thi) head of the new administration, and brought in aa 
another India bill, which provided for the appoint- pitt'c tndte 17S4 
ment of a Boara of Commissioners by the Crown, 
with power “to check, superintend, and control all the 
“ acts, operations and concerns,’* connected with the civil 
and military government and revenues of India. A secret 
committee, consisting of the chairman, deputy chairman, 
and the senior member of the Court of Directors was to 
act in subordination to the Commissioners, and control all 
correspondence of any importance ; and twenty-one of the 
Directors were thus excluded from all influence in the 
administration of India. Mr. Pox’s bill annihilated the 
Company, but, under Mr. Pitt’s bill they retained their 
golden patronage and their social position and the trap- 
pings of dignity, but the subst^intial power of Government 
was transferred to the Crown. The Proprietors, who had 
recently set the House of Commons at defiance in the 
matter of Hastings* recall, were restricted from interfering 
with any of the decisions of the Board of Commissioners, 
usually denominated the Board of Control, and, though 
they retained the empty privilege of debate, were reduced 
to a state of political insignificance. It was, moreover, 
resolved that “ to pursue schemes of conquest and acqui- 
“ sition of territory was contrary to the wish, the honour, 

“ and the policy of the British nation but this renewed 
attempt to stop the growth of the British empire in India 
only afibrded another exemplification of the vanity of 
human wishes. 

Mr. Dundas was appointed President of the Board of 178h 
Control, and one of the first questions which came before 
him related to the debts of the nabob of Arcot. , xbe Nabob 
For many years he had been li ing on loans ob- 
tained at an exorbitant premium and usurious 
interest; for which he gave assignments on the districts of 
the Carnatic. When his court was removed from Arcot 
to Madras, the town .became the focus of intrigue and 
fraud. All clabses,'both in and out of the service, not ex- 
cepting the members of Cotincil, embarked in the traffic of 
loans, which became the shortest road to fortune. Every- 
one was edger to obtam access to the pagoda-tree, as it 
was called, th^ in fWl bloom. Hastings, on taking over 
the revenues the Carnatic to support the war with 
Hy^, was anxious to deal summaiily with this incubus 
on its resourc(?a, ^nd pix>posed to deduct a fourth from the 
fnindpid, to cevu^ it with the interest to a fixed date, 
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ftnd pay oif the amount by instalinents. But the creditorB 
would not listen to any proposal to cut the tree down. 

Mr. Pitt’s India bill made provision for the investifi^ 
tion of these claims pr^aratory to their liquidation, and 
Xr.DimdMrB the Court of iMrectors entered on the duty with 

A4>. great alacrity, but Mr. Dundas removed the case 

1784 ceehiigi. out of their hands, and determined to pay off the 
debts without enquiry. The princes of India had already 
discovered that the most effectual mode of counteracting 
the Government of India, both in England and abroad, 
was to subsidize members of Parliament. The nabob of 
Arcot adopted this expedient on a magnificent scale. Paul 
Benfield was sent to London with large funds, established 
an office in Westminster for the purchase of boroughs, and 
in the general election of 1783, made no fewer than eight 
members of Parliament, whose votes were placed at the 
disposal of the ministry. It was to this Parliamentary 
influence that the anomalous proceedings of Mr. Dundas were 
generally attributed, by which Paul l^nfield secured the 
undisturbed enjoyment of a sum little short of sixty lacs 
of rupees. The heaviest class of the loans was fixed, with 
interest, at two crores and a quarter, but it cost the Com- 
pany five crores before it was paid off. 

Mr. Fox’s Indian Bill made it penal for any servant of 
the Company, civil or military, to engage in money transac- 
F*iviofttion tious with any native ptince, but no such clause 
ofaewiouia. ^as inserted in Mr. Pitt’s bill, and the nabob 
and his friends embarked in the fabrication of fresh loans 
while the liquidation of the old loans was in progress, and 
on the payment of the last pagoda brought forward new 

1805 demands, to the incredible amount of thirty crores of 
rupees. Parliament was now resolved that they should be 
subject to a severe scrutiny, and a board of Commissioners 
was appointed at Madras to investigate them, and another 
board in London to receive appeals. Their labours 
extended ovor fifty years, and cost India a crore of rupees, 
but they reduced the claims from thirty-two crores of 
rupees to about two and a half. Mr. Dundas’s proceedings 
BevwittAtoje regarding the revenues of the Carnatic were 

1785 thdOMiwtfc. equally disastrous. The nabob had received a 
larger income from them while thq^ were under the 
manajgement of the Commny than when administered 
by bis own officers, but those officers and his creditors 
U^t the opportunity of plunder, and induced him to 
become importunate for the restoration of the oountty. 
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Contrary to the advice of the Court of Directors, Mr, 
Dundas ordered the districts to be given back to the nabobs 
that is, to his creditors, who began again to reap a rich 
harvest, while the Madras Presidency, with an army seven 
months in arrears, was reduced to a state bordering on 
bankruptcy. 


OHAPTEE Vn. 


SECTION L 

ADMINISTRATION OF LORD CORNWALLIS— MYSORE WAR. 

On the departure of Hastings, Mr. Macpherson, the senior a-d. 
member of Council succeeded temporarily to the Govern- 1785 
ment. He had originally gone out to India as ]fr. km- 
purser of one of the Company’s vessels, but 
attached himself to the nabob ot the Carnatic ooTernor- 
and relumed to England as his agent, and 
through the influence of the Duke of Grafton, who highly 
appreciated hi^- abilities, was appointed to the Madras 
civil service, from w uiv-a he was subsequently promqtpd 
to the Bengal Council. The great merit ^ of . nis brief 
administration, which lasted only twenty-two months, lay 
in his economical reforms which result^ in the laudable 
reduction of a crore and a half %A' aiuinal ezpendituz^* 

The Government of the Company’s possessions since the 
battle of Plassy had hitherto been given to^ one of the 
officers on their own establishment in India, 
but, it was found that whatev^ advantage 1786 

might be derived from his local knowledge and 
experience was counterbalanced by the trammels 
of local associations, and the difficulty of exercising 
a due control over those who had once been his equals. 

The ministry determined, therefore, to ^leot for the office 
of Governor-General a nobleman of high character, un- 
fettered by any Indian ties of friendship or relationship. Lord 
Macartney, the governor of Madras, was chosen for the ap- 
pointment^ but he disgusted Mr, Dundas by endeavouring 
to make terms with the ministry, and I ord Cornwallis waa 
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4 jft. nominated in his stead, and he assumed charge of the 
1786 Government in September, 1786. And thus, hj the 
singular caprice of events, the man who had surrendered a 
British army to Washington at York Town, which entailed 
the loss of America, was appointed to govern India, while 
the man who had saved India under ilie most arduous 
circumstances was subjected to a prosecution for high 
crimes and misdemeanour. 

The Government of Lord Cornwallis commenced under 
the most auspicious circumstances. Hastings’s adminis- 
tration had been crippled by the chronic oppo- 
ofCorS^®" sition of the home authorities at the India House 
and Downing Street. Lord Cornwallis enjoyed 
^ the entire confidence of Mr. Pitt, and of the 

Board of Control, to wliich the Directors were subordinate, 
and of which his friend Mr. Dundas was President. The 
office of Comniander-in- Chief was likewise united with that 
of Governor- General, and Lord Cornwallis was thus enabled 
to control all the military arrangements and expenditure. 
Hastings had only a single voice in the Council, while his 
successor was invested with the power of overruling the 
votes of his colleagues whenever he deemed it necessary. 
The Court of Directors had been in the habit of nominating 
their friends and relatives to the most lucrative appoint- 
ments in India, and the influence of this independent 
connection greatly fettered the authority of government, 
and fostered and protected abuses. Hastings had protested 
against it, but be bad not sufficient official strength to secure 
success ; Lord Cornwallis, on the other hand, was strong 
in tlie support of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, and threatened 
to resign the Government unless it was discontinued ; 
It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis should have quenched the spirit of faction 
and intrigue, and given a higher tone to the Government. 

The first three years of his administration were occupied 
1786 in the reform of abuses, which were to be traced mainly to 
ITBS told Corn- vicious and traditional policy of the Court of 
' ® wiuiiiy " Directors of giving small salaries, and allowing 
rSfonS”**' indefinite perquisites. The salaries came from 
their own tioasnry, but the perquisites from 
the pockets of the people. Every man, as Lord Corn* 
walHs remarked, who retained to England rich was deemed a 
rogue, and every man wdio went home poor a fool. 
Ue found the system of peculation in full vigour. The 
tfoaeurer was lending the public fimds at twdve per cent 
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The Gommander-ia-Chief bad given two of his favoaritee 
the lucrative commission of raising two regiments, but 
while they drew full allowances for the men, the regiments 
existed o^y on paper. The collectors of the land revenue, 
who were also armed with the power of magistrates, 
monopolised the trade of the district under fictitious names, 
and amassed fortunes. The post of political Besident at the 
court of the raja of Benares was considered worth four lacs 
of rupees a year, while the salary attached to it did not 
exce^ a thousand rupees a month. 

Lord Cornwallis set himself to the task of reforming jL.n 
these abuses with unflinching vigoixr. He hunted out 1781 
frauds in every corner, put a period to jobbing Lord Corn- 
agencies, and exorbitant contracts. He refused 
to allow men of power and influence at home to 
quarter their friends and kindred, and sometimes their 
victims at the gambling-table, on Indian appointments, and 
he had the courage to decline the recommendations of the 
Prince of Wales, “who,**' he wrote, “was always pressing 
“ some infamous and unjustifiable job upon him ; ** but it 
was not till he had convinced the Court of Directors of the 
truth which Clive and Hastings had in vain pressed on 
them, that “ it was not good economy to put men into 
“ places of the greatest confidence, where they have it in 
“ their power to make fortunes in a few months, without 
“ giving them adequate salaries,** that the purification of 
the public service became practicable. It has continued to 
improve ever since, notwithstanding the growth of the 
empire, and the Indian service now pi’esents an example 
of administrative integrity which has seldom, if ever, been 


equalled. i 

The Vizier lost no time in renewing the request he li 
had not ceased for years to make, to be relieved from 
the expense of the Company’s troops stationed The affairs 
in his dominions for their protection, but the 
rapid increase of Sindia’s encroachments in Hindostan, 
and the growing jx)wer of the Sikhs, convinced Lord Corn- 
wallis that the troops could not be withdrawn without 
great risk, but he reduced the charge by one third. The 
Vizier was likewise delivered from the pressure of the 
European harpies, who, under the predominance of British 
influence, had long been preying on him, one of whom, 
Colonel Hannay, had amassed a fortune of thirty lacs in 
a few years. He likewise conferred an inestimable boon 
on him by peremptonly refusing to recognise the claims of 
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any of his private creditors^ whether European or native, 
ana thus saved him from the fate of the nabob of Aroot. 
But he did not fail to remonstrate with him, though in 
vain, on the abuses of his administration. The only con* 
obm of the Vizier was to obtain the means of personal 
gratification, and hence the zemindar was allowed to 
squeeze the ryot and the ministers to squeeze the zemin* 
dar, and he squeezed the ministers and public officers when 
they were sufficiently gorged with plunder, and squan- 
dered the money in lioundless dissipation. 

By the treaty with the Nizam, the Ghmtoor Sircar was 
assigned tothe Coimany after the death of his brother Basalut 
TheGontoor Jung. He died in 1782, but the Nizam steadily 
evaded the surrender of it, and Lord Oomwallis, 

AJK when taking leaveof the Directors, was directed peremptorily 

1788 to demand it. In 1788, he drew a body of troops to the 
frontier, and instructed the Resident to claim the full 
execution of the treaty. To bis great surprise, the Nizam 
at once acceded to his wishes, but he also expressed his 
confidence that the Company’s Government would with 
equal alacrity fiilfil the obligations to which they were 
bound by the other articles of the treaty ; which were, to 
assist him with two battalions of troops, and six pieces of 
artilleTy whenever he should require their services, and 
to reduce and transfer to him the province of the Camatio 
Balap^haut, then usurped by Hyder Naik. With his usual 
duphcify he despatched an envoy simultaneously to Tippoo 
to propose an allismce for the extirpation of the English. 
Tippoo readily embraced the proposal, and demanded the 
hand of one of the Hydembim princesses, but the Tartar 
blood of the son of Oheen Eallich boiled at the idea of a 
matrimonial alliance with the son of a naik, or head con- 
stable, and the negotiation was broken off. 

Lord Oomwallis was disconcerted by this manoeuvre. 
Since the unfortunate treaty of 1768, the Company’s 
Lord Com- Government had twice acknowledged Hyder and 
Tippoo as the lawful sovereigns of this pro- 
fete* vince, and to furnish the Nizam with the English 
brigade he desired would lead to dangerous complications ; 
on the other hand, it was important to prevent his throw- 
ing himself into the arms of Tippoo. To meet the diffi- 

1789 culty, Lord Cornwallis addressed an official letter to him^ 
engaging to transfer the province if it should (^me into 
the possession of the Company with the aid of his tiwjps, 
and likewise to furnish him with the brigade on condirion 
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that it should not be employed against any of the allies of the 
Oompanj, a list of whom, which did not include the name 1 . 0 . 
of Tippoo, was subjoined. Tippoo was naturally irritated 178S 
to find that the dismemberment of his dominions was 
within the contemplation of the Goyernor- General, and that 
he was prepared to place a British force at the disposal of 
the Nizam, with liberty to employ it against him. That 
this communication was highly injudicious will not be 
questioned ; but it is idle to attribute the war with Tippoo 
six months after to its influence, inasmuch as he had fl^d 
out an expedition against the raja of Trayancore six 
months before the date of it. 

The little principality of Trayancore, at the southern ex- 
tremily of the Malabar coast, had been placed under British 
protection by the treaty of Mangalore. Tippoo, 
who had long coyeted the possession of it, had been Sd 
for some time assembling an army to invade it, and 
the raja, to stren^henhis defences, had purchased 
two towns in the neighbourhood of the Dutch. Tippoo 
demanded the surrender of them on the plea that tney 
belonged to his vassal, the raja of Cochin. The raja 
appealed to Lord Cornwallis, who directed the authorities 
at Madras to inform both him and Tippoo that if the Dutch 
had really held independent and unreserved possession of 
these places, the raja was to be supported in retaining 
them. Mr. Holland, the governor of Madras, more unprin- 
cipled than any of his predecessors, not only withheld this 
communication from Tippoo, but endeavoured to extort a 
lac of pagodas for himself from the raja as the condition 
of supporting him. The army on the Coast was likewise 
kept in an inefficient state, and the pay of the troops was 
allowed to fall into aiyears, while, in direct violation of the 
orders of Lord Cornwallis, the public revenues were appro- 
priated to the payment of the creditors of the nabob, of 
whom he was one of the principal. Tippoo suddenly 
attacked the “ lines of Travancore,'' as they were termed, I78f 
-—the defensive wall the raja had erected — and was re- 
pulsed with the loss of 2,000 men, upon which he ordered 
up a battering train from Seringapatam, and reinforcements 
from every quarter. This wanton attack of an ally was an 
unequivocal declaration of war against the Company, but 
Holland proposed a paciflc adjustment of the question to 
Tippoo, and soon after deserted his post and embarked 
for England. 

Lord Cornwallis considered it essential to our honour to 
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defend an ally, and to take up the gauntlet which Tippoo 
Loid Com- thrown down. It was not a time for potter* 
ing over Acta of Parliament, and he proqe^ed at 
once to offer alliances, offensive and defensive, to 
^ the two xiative powers in the Deccan, the Nazianj and the 
1790 Peshwa, which their hati*ed and dread of Tippoo led them to 
accept with great alacrity. A tripartite treaty was concluded 
which provided that they should simultaneously attack 
Tippoo’s dominions, and join the British army with 10,000 
horse, if required, for whose services they were to be reim- 
bursed, and that the Mysore territories and forts conquered 
by their united arms should be equally divided among them. 

Deneral Medows, an officer of acknowledged ability, had 
arrived at Madras as governdir and Commander in Chief, 
and Lord Cornwallis entrusted the conduct of the 
jlSdSSl’B campaign to him. The deficiency of the com- 
missariat, owing to the profligate neglect of 
oai&p«ign. retarded the departure of the army for 

several months, but the General was enabled to march from 
Trichiuopoly on the 26th of May, at the head of a force of 
15,000 men. Coimbatoor was captured in July, and Palghat 
1790 audDindigul, both deemed impregnable, in September, but 
the force was injudiciously separated, and Tippoo, by a 
masterly movement, interposed between the divisions, one 
of which suffered heavy loss both in men and guns. When 
the war became inevitable Lord Cornwallis adopted the 
bold plan of Hastings, and despatched a large expedition to 
Madras along the coast where we had no allies ; and, not> 
withstanding the able dispositions of Tippoo to prevent its 
junction with the Madras army, it was effected without a 
conflict. Tippoo then proceeded southward, closely fol- 
lowed by General Medows, but these marches and counter- 
marches, which were without result, subjected the troops 
to severe fatigue, and weakened their confidence in the 
General. The campaigil proved abortive, and Lord Corn* 
Wallis determined to t^e the command of the army into 
his own hands. 

He arrived at Madras on the 12th December and made 
the most vigorous preparations to take the field. Meanwhile, 
Second Tippoo proceeded to the north, and having ravaged 
campaign, Camatic, marched south to Pondichm^, and 
despatched a mission to Paris, to Louis XVI., soliciting the 
aid of 6,000 troops, for whom he would make suitable ])ro- 
vision. The unhappy king was then in the vortex of the 
devolution, and replied: *‘This resembles the affair of 
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** America, of which I never think wltiiont regret. My 
“ youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we are 
^ suffering for it now ; the lesson is too severe to ^ for- 
gotten.’* The army was assembled at Yellore, on the 
11th February, and marched without any opposition to 4 . 1 ;, 
Bangalore, which capitulated on the 21st, but not before 1701 
Tippoo had succeeded, by forced marches, in removing his 
seraglio and his treasure. The Nizam’s contingent of 
10,000 horse was assembled at Hyderabad in the preceding 
year, but did not enter Tippoo’s dominions tUl it was 
certain that he had marched southward, and that there 
was no risk of encountering him. In 1791, they hastened 
to join Lord Cornwallis’s camp as soon as they heard 
that Bangalore had capitulated; but there was neither 
discipline nor valour in their ranks, and the daunting 
cavaliers were unable to protect their own foraging parties, 
and soon ceased to move beyond the English pickets. 
Lord Cornwallis was now in full march on Seringapatam, 
and Tippoo determined to try the result of a battle. It 
was fought at Arikera, and he sustained a total sattiaot 
defeat. From the summit of the hill, where the Arikarm. 
last shot was fired, the eastern face of the capital greeted 
the eyes of the victors ; but here, to their deep chagrin, 
the campaign terminated. For several weeks the army 
had been suffering the extremity of want. The stores, 
scanty when the army began its march, were rapidly ex- 
hausted ; Tippoo’s light horse intercepted all supplies, and 
created a desert round the camp. On the 20th May the 
artillery officers reported that the bullocks were reduced 
to such a state that they could no longer drag the heavy 
guns, and Lord Cornwallis was convinced that the safety 
of the army depended on an immediate retreat. General 
Abercromby, who had been sent with a force &om Bombay 
to cooperate with Lord Coniwallis from the western coast, 
had arrived within forty miles of the capital, but was 
directed on the 2l8t May to destroy a portion of his siege 

f uns and bury the rest aud retire to the coast. The next 
ay Lord Cornwallis destroyed his own battering train and 
began his melancholy return to Madras. 

By the coalition tmiy, signed on the let June, the regency 
at Poona engaged to furnish 10,000 troops to operate against 
Tippoo, but the minister, Nana Fumavese, still .rh#H*b- 
allowed his envoys to remain at the court, in tho 
hope*-- which he did not conceal — ^that, at the eleventh 
hour, Tippoo might be iuduced to purchase his neutrality by 
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a conoessbn of territory. When this expectation vaniehed 
and the Mahratta force took the field, it became evident 
that the primary object of the Nana was to use the British 
artillery in recovering the fortresses which Tippoo had 
wrested &om the Mahrattas, and six months were occupied 
in the siege of Dharwar. Hence, in the first campaign 
of 1790, the Peshwa’s force rendered no assistance what- 
ever. In the campaign of 1791 it joined the army of 
Lord Cornwallis only on the first day of the retreat. If 
he had received any intimation of its approach, the result 
of the campaign might have been difierent; but his intelli- 
gence department was deplorable, while Tippoo’s admirable 
establishment of scouts intercepted aU communication. The 
bazaar of the Mahratta army, rich with the spoils of India, 
presented a singula:^ contrast to the poverty of the English 
camp, and the provisions they brought, though sold at an 
exorbitant price, proved a seasonable relief to the famishing 
English soldiers. The Mahratta sirdars, who had been 
enriching themselves by pillage from the day they took 
the field, set up a plea of poverty, and demanded an 
advance of fourteen lacs of rupees, which Lord Cornwallis 
was constrained to make to prevent the transfer of their 
alliance to Tippoo. It was on this occasion that he followed 
the example of Hastings, and took the funds provided for 
the Company’s investment out of the holds of their ships. 

On his return to Madras Lord Cornwallis employed the 
4.11. army in the conquest of the Baramahal and the capture of 
PnpKntians fortresses with which the country was 
for the third studded. Nothing filled the native princes with 
““*****“* such awv> of the military power of the Comj^ny, 
as ease and rapidity with which such forts as ^st- 
nagjliery, Nundidroog, Savandroog, and others that were 
deemed impregnable, were ci^otured, while they considered 
Ihemselves- fortimate if forth *^f inferior strength were 
I 79 a% taken after a siege of six months. Early in January Lord 
Cornwallis took the field with a convoy surpassing in 
magnitude anything which had been seen before, and which 
led Tippoo to exclaim: ‘*It is not what I see of the 
** resources of the English that I dread, as what I do not 
** see.” The army consisted of 22,000 men and eighly-six 
field pieces and siege guns. It was augmented, but by no 
means strengthened, by about 8,000 of the Nizam’s troops, 
more showy than serviceable, and a small contingent of 
Mahn^horse. On the 5tb February the whole force roadbed 
a position which commanded a view of Seringapatam, 
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situated on an island of the Oauvery, protected by iiHree 1791 
lines of defence mounting three hundm guns, and sur- 
rounded by a hedge of thorny plants absolutely impervious 
to man or beast. Tippoo’s army was epcamped on the 
northern bank of the stream, in a strongly fortified position, 
which Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred on the 6th, and 
determined to storm the same night. The generals of the 
allies were lost in astonishment when they heard that the 
English commander had gone out ‘^l^e an ordiuaxy 
“ captain,” in a dark night without guns, to assail these 
formidable lines The confiictf which was carried on 
throughout the night, terminated in the capture of all 
Tippoo’s redoubts, and the establishment of the British 
force in the island itself. Soon after Lord Cornwallis was 
strengthened by the junction of General Abercromby’s 
force of 6,000 men firom Bombay, and the operations were 
pushed on with such vigour that Tippoo was assured by 
his principal officers that no dependence could any longer 
be placed on his troopsy and that he had nothing left but 
submission. Threatened as he was with the loss of his 
kingdom he accepted the severe ter^s dictated by Lord 
CornwalUs : — that he should surrender half his dominions, 
pay a war indemnity of three croies, and give up two of 
his sons as hostages. The generals of the Peshwa and the 
Nizam left the negotiations entirely with the English 
plenipotentiary; but after they had been completed, the 
Mahratta commander put in a demand of sixly lacs for 
himself and the Nizam’s general, as a. reasonable remuner- 
ation for their labours in the negotiations,” bnt consented 
to its reduction by one half. From documents found at 
Seringapatam whenit wascaptured six years later, it appears 
that &e generals of both the allies were all the time enga^ged' 
in a clandestine correspondence with Tippoo, the perfidious 
object of which was happily defeated by the prompt move- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis and the early completion of the 
treaty. The coalition treaty provided that the territories 
and fortresses conquered by their united exertions should 
be equally divided among the three signataries. The 
Mahrattas had given no assistance in the war ; indeed, 
their main body did not join the English camp until a 
fortnight after the treaty had been signed. The Ni 2 sam *8 
force had done nothing but consume food and forage ; but 
Lord Cornwallis determined to adhere with sorupolous 
fidelity to the original compact, and made over a tiurd of 
the indemnity, as well as of the territoiy, to each of bis 
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confederateB, annexing only one third, of the annual yalne 
1792 of forty lacs of. rupees, to the Company’s territories. 

This was the hrst acquisition of territory after it had 
been resolved to prevent it by Act of Parliament. Mr. 

Pitt, when introducing his Bill in 1784, stated 
his first and principal object was to prevent 
to e em- the governor of Bengal from being ambitious, 
*“** and bent on conquest ; but, though the dread of 
territorial expansion was the bugbear of the day, and 
continued to haunt the India House and Downing Street 
till we had absorbed all India, the tendency of our policy 
for twenty years had lain in an opposite direction. Olive 
had given back the kingdom of Oude in 1765, when it was 
forfeited by the issue of the war, and he denounced 
any attempt to extend our dominions beyond the Curum- 
nnssa. Hastings was at one time prepared to relin- 
quish the Northern Sircars ; Lord Cornwallis, soon after he 
assumed the Government expressed his wish to withdraw 
from the Malabar coast, and reduce Bombay to the posi- 
tion of a factory; and Lord Shelburn, when prime 
minister in 1782, proposed to abandon Madras, and give 
up everything but Bengal and Bombay. If the size of the 
Indian empire had depended on the wishes or the policy 
of the public authorities of the day, it would have been 
couiprised within very narrow limits. 

The increase of the Company’s dominions in India, which 
was reprobated by the Court of Directors, by Parliament 
Canw of toe ^7 the ministry, arose from the progress of 
growto. circumstances over which none of those authori- 
ties had any control. From time immemorial, aggression 
had been the vital principle of all native states. Twenty- 
five centuries before, the father of Hindoo legislation h^ 
placed conquest among the foremost of royal virtues. 

What the king has not got,” said Munoo, let him 
“ strive to gain by military strength and it was a precept 
never disregarded. The Mahomedans adopted this stand- 
ing rule, not only in reference to infidel princes, but to 
those of their own creed. Every new dynasty proceeded 
to attack and appropriate the dominions of its neighbours. 
Daring the eighteenth .century, the political cauldron in 
India bad been seething with more than ordinary violence. 
The four chief powers of the period, Tippoo, the Nizam, 
the Peshwa and Sindia, who, had been established within 
the previous sixty years, were maintained in viwur by 
the impulse of aggressiveness. Scarcely a year had passed 
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without an invasion of the rights of some prince in Hindo- 
stan or the Deccan. It was in this state of things that the 1798 
Company appeared on the scene, and took up arms for the 
defence of their factories, and by the superior discipline and 
valour of their troops became a first-rate military power, and 
consequently an object of jealousy and dread to the belli- 
gerent princes of India. It was the restlessness and en- 
croaohment of the native princes, and not the ambition of 
English rulers, that gave rise to nearly all the wars in 
which they were engaged. The slightest symptom of 
weakness, and too frequently the appearance of moderation, 
became the signal for hostility ; and when the aggression 
was subdued it appeared the dictate of prudence to prevent 
the repetition of it by reducing the resources of the ag- 
gressor, and depriving him of some portion of his territory. 

And thus has the British empire in India been gradually 
extended by a mysterious and inexorable necessity, which 
has overpowered not only the opposition of the India 
House and tho ministry, and the denunciations of English 
patriots, but the omnipotence of Parliament. The House 
of Commons ratified all the proceedings of Lord Corn- 
wallis, not excepting even the acquisition of territory, 
and the king conferred on him the dignity of a marquis. 

The precedent has been scrupulously followed ever since, 
and every Governor-General who has enlarged the British 
dominions in India has received the thanks of Parliament 
and been decorated witb honours by the Crown. 


SECTION II. 

LORD Cornwallis’s administration — rkvenue and judicial 
REFORMS — progress OP SINDIA. 

The brilliant success of the Mysore war reflected great 
credit on Lord Cornwallis ; but the permanent reputation 
of his administration ro.st.s on his I'evenue and nev^inue 
judicial reforms. The changes which had been wfotms. 
so repeatedly made in the revenue arrangements during the 
thirty years of our rule were found to have been equally 
detrimental to the welfare of the ryots and the interests 
of the state, and Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival, 
affirmed that agriculture and internal commerce were in a 
state of rapid decay, and that no class appeared to flourish 

Q 
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but the money-lenders. The Court of Directors felt the 
necessity of adopting some decisive policy to arrest the pro- 
gress of ruin, and accordingly framed their memorable letter 
A.D. of the 12th April , tlie salient points of which were, that the 
1786 settlement should be made with the old zemindars, and not 
with farmers or with temporary renters, —on the ground of 
fiscal expediency, and not as a matter of right, — and for a 
period of ten years, and eventually, if it was found to work 
well, in perpetuity. Lord Cornwallis employed three years 
in endeavouring to acquire information on the subject to 
serve as the basis of a settlement. The fee simple of the 
land had always been considered as belonging to the 
sovereign, but the Court of Directors, acting on a generous 
and enlightened policy, determined to confer it on the 
zemindfirs, and thus give them a permanent interest in the 
soil. The land thus bc'came real property, and a large and 
opulent class of landholders was thereby created. The 
relationshii) between the zeinindai* and the ryot was an 
important question, and involved in great perplexity, which 
has not yet been removed. The zemindar had always 
squeezed out of the ryot every farthing that could be 
realised, leaving him little beyond a rag and a hovel. 
Mr. Shore, who superintended the settlement, the ablest 
revenue officer ii\ India, was of opinion that some decisive 
provision should be made to ensure an equitable adjust- 
numt of (he demands of the zemindar, but, unfortunately, 
the rou-ulations j»assed to protect the ryot from extortion 
were iiidelinite and inadequate. He was, indeed, permitted 
to resort to law, but to expect that a }K>or cultivator could 
appeal to the courts against a rich and powerful landlord 
was an absurdity. This defect was unquestionably a blot 
in (he settlement, which, in other inspects, was benevolent, 
if m t l»enofieent. 

After the settlement had been completed, tlie important 
question aro.>e whether it should be decennial or permanent. 

1792 Tbeperma. Cornwallis maintained that a fixed and un- 

luntVottic- alterable settlement was the only panacea for the 
cy\\s which affiicted the country, and the only 
protection from tlie still greater ruin which threatened it, 
and that the grant of this boon would give the zemindars 
an irresistible iudneoment to promote the cultivation of the 
lauil and the welfare of the ryots. On the other hand, 
Mr. Shore, who wa< tar better acquainted with (ho subject 
than tht‘ G»>vernor-rienerab opposed witli equal tenacity the 
proposal to make the sett h ment irrevocable. He arirued 
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tlmt the Government had only the roughest estimate of 
the capabilities of the land and of the collections, that the 
land revenue formed the bone and muscle of the public 
resources, and that it was preposterous to fix the revenue 
for ever without any definition of the boundaries of estates, 
and when a third of Bengal was a jungle. As to the 
public spirit of the zemindars which a permanent settle- 
ment was expected to foster, he justly remarked that the 
whole zemindary system was a mere conflict of extortion 
on the one part and resistance on the other, and that it 
was vain to hope for any improvement. The question was 
referred to Leadenhall Street, and some of the Directors, 
influenced partly by their own local experience in India 
and partly by Mr. Shore’s opinion, proposed to make it 
decennial. It was then placed before the Board of Control, 
and !Mr. Pitt, who had studied Indian subjects as no prime 
minister has ever studied them since, closely investigated 
it for a week in conjunction with Mr. Dundas and Mr. 
Charles Grant, and came to the determination to make the 
settlement permanent, and it was promulgated at Calcutta a^i>. 
on the 22nd March, 1 703. It was the boldest and most irapor- 
tant administmtive measure the Company had ever ventured 
upon. Under its operation cultivation has been extended, 
and the opulence of the provinces has been augmented ; the 
zemindars, and those who have acquired interests in the 
land under them, have grown wealthy, and the comfort 
of the cultivators has, perhaps, been promoted. But it is 
now universally felt that the permanent character given to 
it was an egi*egious blunder, and that a term of fifty years, 
if not of a shorter period, would have equally pi*omoted the 
object in view. No margin was allowed to meet the in- 
evitable increase of expenditure which would be required 
for the defence of the country, or for the improvement of 
it by the institutions of civilisation. The Government has, 
however,* continued for a period of eighty years to maintain 
the settlement to the veiy letter with scrupulous fidelity 
under every emergency, and has thus exhibited an example 
of good faith heretofore unknown in India. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis was likewise 
distinguished by a radical change in the fiscal and judicial 
bi'anches. Tlie control of the revenue was con- 
centrated in a board in Calcutta. A civil court criminal 
was established in each district and in the prin- 
cipal cities, presided over by a covenanted servant of iho 
Company. Pour courts of appeal were erected at Calcutta, 

a 2 
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^ p Dacca, Moorsliedabad, and Patna, from whose decisions an 

1798 appeal lav to the sudder or chief court at the Presidency, 
composed of the Governor-General and the members of 
Council. The judges of the four courts gf appeal were to 
proceed on circuit twice a year to af^minister criminal 
justice and to hold jail deliyeries. The district judges 
were likewise invested with magisterial powers, and 
authorised to pass sentence in trivial matters, and to 
commit delinquents for trial before the judges of circuit. 
Within circles of about twenty miles a native officer, called a 
daroga, was appointed to arrest ojOTeuders on written charges, 
and to take security, not only for his appearance, but also 
for that of the witnesses, before the magistrate. For more 
The code. years the simple rules for the adminis- 

tration of justice drawn up by Sir Elijah Impey 
had been the manual of the courts. Lord Cornwallis 
determined that all the regulations affecting the rights, 
the property, and the persons of the subjects of Govern- 
ment should be embodied in a code, and translated into 
Bengalee and Persian. Mr. George Barlow, a civilian of 
mark, but without any legal education, was entrusted with 
the charge of drawing up the new code, and he expanded 
the ordinances of Sir Elijah into a bulky folio of regula- 
tions, but without improving them. This volume of laws, 
however valuable as a monument of British philanthropy, 
was little suited to the habits or wants of a people accus- 
tomed to prompt and simple justice. The course of pro- 
cedure was loaded with formahties, and, combined with the 
multiplication of technical rules, tended to defeat the object 
in view. Every suit became a game of chess ; justice,” 
as the natives observed, was made sour by delay,” and 
equity was smothered by legal processes. To crown the 
grievance, the business of the courts was transacted in a 
Unguage — ^the Persian — equally foreign to the judges, the 
suitors, and the witnesses. 

The wisdom and jud^ent manifested in Lord Corn- 
wallis’s various institutions have always been freely ac* 
1798 knowledged, but they were deformed by one great and 
BzdQBioDof repeal blemish. From the days of Akbar all 
MtiTet. military offices, even those of the highest 

grade, had, with occasional exceptions, been open to all 
the natives of the country; and, in the early days of 
Hastings, some of the most important offices in the state 
had been enjoyed by natives of merit or influence. Lord 
Cornwallis pronounced the natives unworthy of trust, and 
considered that the administration in every department 
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ought to be conducted by the Company’s covenanted ser- 
vants, some three hundred in number, to the entire exclusion 
of native agency, with the exception of thedaroga on twenty- 
five rupees a month, and a moonsiff to try petty civil suits, 
to be paid by a commission on them; in other words, by the 
encouragement of litigation. Every prospect of honourable 
ambition was thus closed at once against the natives of the 
country, and the fatal effects of this ostracism were speedily 
visible in the inefficiency of the whole system of govern- 
ment. 

The only other event of any note in the year 1793 was 
the capture of Pondicherry on the declaration of war 
between France and England at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. Lord Cornwallis embarked for rondi- 
EngLtiid in October, after a memorable reign of 
seven during which period he had contributed to 

the purity and vigour of the power created by the daring 
of Clive, and corjsolidated by the genius of Hastings. The 
dignity of his character, and his firmness and integrity, com- 
bined with his calmness and moderation, conciliated and 
swayed the native princes, and commanded the cheerful 
obedience of the European servants. 

The treaty of Salbye, which Sindia had concluded with 
Hastings in 1782 on the part of the Peshwa, gave him an 
elevated position in the Mahratta commonwealth. Prowewof 
He was no longer the mere feudatory of Poona, Sindlk. 
but an independent chief, and an ally of the British Go- 
vernment, and he determined to push his schemes of 
ambition in llindostan, for which circumstances were 
jxjculiarly favo-u liable. The imbecile emperor was a mere 
puppet in the iiands of hi.s minister, Afrasiab Khan, who 
invited Sindia, in his master’s name, to assist in demolish- 
ing the power of his rival, Mahomed Beg, and he accord- 1734 
iiigly advanced with a large army to Agra, w'hcre he had 
an interview with the emperor. Soon after Afrasiab was 
assassinated, and Sindia b»*e;ime master of the situation, 
ami was appoinied the executivt? minister of the empire, 
with the command of the im})erial troops. The districts 
of Agra and Delhi were assigned for their support, and he 
was ilius put in possession of the Doab, tlie province 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, and its great 
rosourccs. Intoxicated witii this success, Ijc preferred a 
demand fur the chmi of Bengal, which was indignantly 
rejected by I.Ir. Macpheison, the officiating Governor- I 7 M 
General. He then proceeded to demand the arrears of 
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tribute, which he stated at sixty lacs of rupees, from the 
Bajpoots at the gates of Jeypore. The greater portion of 
the amount was paid, but, on his demanding the balance, 
the Bajpoots made common cause to resist him. In the 
battle which ensued, he was deserted by Mahomed Beg, 
and by the whole of the imperial troops, who took over 
A.®, eighty pieces of cannon to the enemy. He wm discomfited 

1787 and fled from the field, and in his extremity entreated 
Vana Furnavese, the liead of the regency at Poona, to aid 
him in supporting the Mahratta authority iii Hindostan. 
The Nana was jealous of his growing power, but despatched 
troops under Holkar, although rather with the object of 
watching his movements than of supporting them. 

Tt>ifwi>nuo. Mahomed Beg fell in the battle, but his place 

was supplied by his nephew, Ishmael Beg, who 
laid siege to Agra, on the part of the Bajpoots, and was 
joined by Gholam Khadir, a Robilcund jageerdar, and his 
free lances. Sindia advanced to raise the siege, but was again 
completelv defeated in a battle fought on the 24th April. 
Gholam Khadir was recalled to defend his own jageer from 
the encroachments of the* Sikhs, now rising into power, and 
Sindia took advantage of lus absence to attack Ishmael Beg, 

1788 who was defeated, and escaped from the field by the swift- 
ness of his horse. He joined Gholam, and the united 
chiefs advanced to Delhi, of which Gholam obtained pos- 
session, and his licentious soldiery were let loose on the 
imperial city, which was subjected for two months to such 
scenes of violence, rapine and bai barity, as were said to be 

almost without example in the annals of the world.’* 
The ladies of the seraglio were exposed and dishonoured, 
1788 and some of them starved to death, and the unhappy 
monarch, plundered and dethroned, was deprived of sight 
by this monster of cruelty. Ishmael Beg turned with 
horror frnm these atrocities, and accepted seiwice with 
Sindia, who proceeded to Delhi, reseated the emperor with 
great pomp on his throne, and made every effort to alle- 
viate his sorrows. Gholam Khadir fled on his approach, 
but was captured, and deliberately hacked to pieces. The 
turbulent Ishmael Beg did not long remain faithful to 
Sindia, but again joined the RiijpootB, whom Sindia de- 
1780 feated at Patun in 1790, and the next year at Mairtiu 
The success of boil) these engagements was due chiefly to 
1791 the discipliiiotl battalions of the Count de Boigne, a native 
of Savoy, an officer of distinguished ability and great 
militiiry experience, %vho had come out to India in search of 
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employment, and entered the . service of Sindia, and in- 
duced him to create a sepoy corps on the model of the 
Company’s army. De Boigne raised and organised a large 
force, disciplined by European officers, the majority of 
whom were natives of Prance. It was eventually aug- 
mented to 18,000 regular infantry, 6,000 irregulars, 2,000 
irregular horse and 600 Persian cavalry, with 200 pieces 
of aiijillery. This formidable force rendered Sindia the 
paramount native power in Hindostan, and the most im- 
portant member of the Mahratta body. 

Sindia offered to join the alliance against Tippoo, 
promoted by Lord Cornwallis, on condition that the Com- 
pany’s Government should guarantee all the pos- andi* 
sessions be had acquired in Hindostan, and ^oona. 
furnish him with two battalions of troops, similar to those 
panted to the Nizam. These proposals were considered 
inadmissible, and he declined to become a party to the 
treaty of Poona. That he might, however, be in a position 
to take advantage of circumstances in the war in which the 
princes of the Deccan were about to be engaged with Tippoo, 
he proceeded with an army to the Mahratta capital, greatlj 
to the annoyance of Nana Pumavese, who dre^ed his a.®. 
ambitious designs. He had obtained from the impotent 1792 
emperor the title of Yakeel-i-Mootluk, or regent of the 
Mogul empire, for the Peshwa, and for himself the office of 
hereditary deputy, and he gave out as the pretext for the 
journey that he was proceeding to the Mahratta capital 
to invest the Peshwa with this dignity. The Nana and 
the ministers could not view without disgust the acceptance 
of honours by the head of the Mahratta power from the 
puppet of an emperor, but their opposition was unavailing. 
Sindia had gained a complete ascendency over the young 
Peshwa by his cheerful and genial demeanour, which 
formed a strong contrast to the stem and morose bearing 
of the prime minister, Nana Furnavese. Sindia had, more- 
over, brought a variety of rarities for him from Hindostan, 
and studied to make arrangements for his amusement. The 
ceremony was imposing feyond anytliing which had been 
seen at Poona. A grand suite of tents was pitched 
in the vicinity of the city, a throne was placed of th« irea 
to represent that of the Great Mogul, on which 
the patent and the insignia were deposited. The Peshwa, 
suiTOunded hy his whole court and the representatives of 
foreign powers, approached the throne and made his 
obeisance, and then retiring to another tent was invested 
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with the gorgeous robes of the office, and returned to 
Poona with such pomp and grandeur as the inhabitants 
had never before witnessed. Sindia and Nana Furnavese, 
though plotting each others’ destruction, maintained an 
outward appearance of civility, but their aiwiies could not 
be restrained from hostility in Hindostan. The forces of 
Holkar and Sindia were jointly engaged in levying tribute 
from the Rajpoots, but they quarrelled about the division 
of the spoil. Sindia’s commander, DeBoigne, with 20,000 
horse and 9,000 infantry, attacked Holkar’s army, con- 
sisting of 80,000 men, including four battalions disci- 
plined by his French general. Holkar was completely 

4 .n. defeated, and the four regiments were all but annihilated, 

1792 only one European officer escaping the carnage. This victory 
rendered Sindia the first |)ower among the Mahrattas, 
and deepened the apprehensions of his rival Nana Fumar 

17S4 Death of relieved from all anxiety by the 

Hfthdajee unexpected death of Sindia, on the 12th February. 
Bindk. Yor thirty-five years he may be said to have 
passed his life in his camp, devoting his time and energies 
to the improvement of his army and the increase of his pos- 
sessions. From his father he received a small principaHty, 
and he bequeathed to his son a kingdom, extending from 
the Sutlege to Allahabad, and including two-thirds of 
Malwa, and some of the fairest provinces in the Deccan, 
and the most efficient military force in India. 

The period for which their exclusive privileges had been 
granted to the Company expired in 1793, and the Court of 

1793 Th* new Directors applied to Parliament for the renewal 
Charter. of them. But new commercial and manufacturing 
interests had been springing up in England with gi*eat 
vigour, and petitions poured into the House from Liverpool, 
Gmsgow, Bristol, Manchester, and other seats of industry 
and enterprise, protesting against the exclusion of the 
country from any share in the trade of India. The India 
House met these representations by the bold assertion that 
it was essential to ^e national interests that the Company 
should be the sole agents for conducting the commerce 
and the government of India. The ministry found the 
existing stete of things exceedingly comfortable, inasmuch 
as Indian affairs were, on all essential questions, under 
their control. Lord Cornwallis had placed the finances of 

w/ India in a flourishing condition, and Mr. Dundas, the 

' India minister, asked the House with an air of triumph, 
"wdiether they were prepared to interrupt this tide of 
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prosperity and tbe growing commerce of India for a mere 
theory. His arguments were received with blind con- 
fidence in a House in which free trade was considered the 
inevitable road to ruin ; and the monopoly of the Company 
was renewed for twenty years, although, to meet the 
clamours of the merchants, the Company were directed to 
allot 3,000 tons a year for their private trade. An effort 
was made by Mr. Wilberforce to obtain permission for 
missionaries and schoolmasters to proceed to India and 
give instruction, religions and secular, to the natives who 
might desire it, but it was resisted by the ministry, the Court 
of directors, and the old Indians. The charter of 1793 was a 
faithful mirror of the views of an age in which it was con- 
sidered that the introduction of free trade and European 
settlers, of schoolmasters and missionaries, would be fatal 
to the British power in India. 


SECTION III. 

SIR JOHN shore's ADMINISTRATION. 

Lord Cornwallis was succeeded by Sir John Shore, one of 
the ablest of the Company's servants, and the author of 
the permanent settlement. In a letter to Mr. 

Dundas on the subject of appointing his successor, show’* a.». 
Lord Cornwallis had said that nobody but a 17®3 

“ person who had never been in the service, and who was 
essentially unconnected with its members, who was of a 
** rank far surpassing his associates in the government, 

“ and who had the full support of the ministry at home, 

“ was competent for the oflBce of Governor-General." This 
letter, however, did not reach England till a^r the 
selection* of Sir John Shore had been made, at the instance 
of Mr. Pitt, who was favourably impressed with the in- 
dustry, the candour, and the ability exhibited by him in 
reference to the revenue settlement. He entered on bis 
duties on the 28th October, 1798. 

The first question which arose to try the mettle of the 
new Governor-General was connected with the politics of 
the Deccan. After the termination of the war The gnimi- 
with Tippoo, Lord Cornwallis, anxious to secure teetwety. 
permanent p^e to the Deccan, submitted to the two 
native princes who were parties to the tripartite treaty of 
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1790 the draft of a “ treaty of mutual guarantee,” whioh 
would have established a balance of power in the Deccan, 
and guarded the rights of the princes from mutual aggres- 
sion. The Nizam, as being the weakest, agreed to it with 
alacrity ; but the Mahrattas had a long aoeount against 
him which it was not their policy to close, and which they 
intended to settle by the sword, and they therefore, declined 
Beifected by engagement which would interfere with the 
A.D. designs they formed against him. After twelve 

1798 mttob. months of fruitless discussion, Lord Cornwallis 
was obliged to abandon all hope of securing the concuiTence 
of the Poona regency. Sindia had been the most strenuous 
opponent^ of the guarantee treaty, and his death seemed to 
present a favourable opportunity for renewing the negotia- 
tion, and makiiig a vigorous effort to preserve the tran- 
^illity of the Deccan, then menaced by the Mahrattas. 
'»ey fully anticipated some decisive interference on the 
part of tne Company’s Government, such as they knew 
Lord Cornwallis would have undertaken. But they soon 
perceived that the sceptre was now in feeble hands, and 
1794 they hastened their preparations when they found that Sir 
John Shore had resolved to limit his intervention to good 
“ offices.” The Nizam, who advanced counter claims of 
even greater amount than those of the Mahrattas, imme- 
diately claimed the fulfilment of the treaty of 1790 ; but 
Sir John lacked the spirit of his predecessor. He had a 
morbid dread of offending the Mahratta powers, and he 
paid a servile homage to 3ie Act of Parliament which dis- 
countenanced native alliances, though Lord Cornwallis 
had driven his coach through it, and he resolved to remain 
neuter in the impending s&uggle. It is, however, due to 
his memory to state that this decision Was evidently in- 
fluenced, to a considerablei extent, by the incompetency of the 
Oommanders-in-Chief at all the Presidencies, with none of 
whom could he venture to undertake hostilities. 

To assemble a Mahratta army when there was any hope 
of plundm* had never presented any difficulty. "~On this 
Expedition occasion the young Peshwa, having determined 
1^^ i^Bittbe to take the field in person, summoned his feuda- 
tories of every degree, and it proved to be the last 
time they were ever assemUed together under the national 
standard. Sindia, Holkar, the raja of Nagpore, the Oaikwar, 
and the souihem jageerdars, each fiimished a quota, and 
Hie whole force numbered 180,000 horse and foot, with 
tSQ gUBSi while the army of the Nizam amounted to about 
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110,000. The Nizam had migaged a French officer of Uie 
name of Raymond to discipline two battalions, which 
were increased to twenty-tmee when the straggle with 
the Mahrattas appeared inevitable. In the ranks of 
Sindia were likewise 10,000 men commanded by Perron, 
and 2,000 with Holkar, under Dndreneo; and the most 
efficient soldiers on each side were nnder the command of 
natives of France. 

The two armies met on the 12th March, a little in advance 
of the village of Knrdla, which has given its name to this 
decisive bat tie. The advanced guard of the Nizam oi a.d. 
put to flight one large division of the Mabratta Kimu*. 1795 
infantry, but the whole of the Nizam’s cavalry broke and 
fled when it was assailed by the French force. Baymond’s 
infantry had, however, obtained considerable advantage over 
Perron’s, and there was some prospect of his ultimate 
success, when he was peremptorily ordered by his master 
to withdraw from the field. The Nizam had taken his 
zenana with liim, and his favourite sultana, terrified by the 
roar of the cannon, insisted upon his retiring beyond its 
reach. The dotard yielded to her importunities, and the 
whole army retreated in wild confusion, although scarcely 
two hundred men had fallen in both armies. The Nizam 
took refuge in Kurdla, and within two days was obliged 
to sign a humiliating treaty, making cessions of territory 
of the value of thirty-five lacs a year, paying the sum of 
three crores of rupees, and delivering up his minister, the 
only able man at his court, to the Peshwa. The two 
battalions of Company’s troops in his service were not 
permitted by Sir John Shore to assist him during the 
battle ; and on his return to Hyderabad he dismissed the^ 
in disgust, and ordered Baymond to use every exertion to 
augment and discipline his sepoys, and assigned districts for 
their support. The power and influence in the Nizam’s 
councils which Lord Cornwallis had secured for the 
Company, were thus transferred to the French. 

The Jmttle of Kurdla completely prostrated the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas would doubtless have returned to com- 
plete his humiliation, but for the unexpected peathoftht 
death of the Poshwa, and the confusion v^hich it 
occasioned. Nana Furnavese had, with occasional inter- 
missions, enjoyed the chief control in Mabratta affairs daring 
his minority; but though the Peshwa was now of age, 
he was still kept in a state of galling tutelage, which at 
length became insupportable, and on the 25th October he 1795 
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threw himself from a terrace in his palace, and expired 
two days after, bequeathing the crown to his cousin Bajee 
Bao, the son of the once famous Raghoba, who was then 
held in durance by Nana Furnavese. Then ensued a scene 
of intrigue and anarchy, which lasted more jpian three years, 
and which has scarcely a parallel in the native history of 
India. After a variety of convulsions, the fortunes of the 
Nana were reduced to the lowest ebb, but retrieved by his 
extraordinary genius. ‘‘The vigour of his judgment,** 
observes the historian of the Mahrattas, “ the fertility of 
“ his resources, the extent of his influence, and the com* 
“ bination of instruments he called into action, surprised 
“ all India, and from his European contemporaries pro- 
“ cured him the title of the Mahratta Machiavolli.’* He 
proposed to restore to the Nizam the territory wliich had 
been wrested from him, and to remit the balance >’emaining 
due, and having thus gained liis assistance, as well as that 

i.x>. of Sindia and Holkar, marched in triumph to Poona, 

1796 where he seated Bajee Rao on the tlirone, and regained 
his own power as prime minister. But Bnjpe Rao, the 
most perfidious of native princes, incitcjd Sindia to destroy 
him, and ho was treacherously seized at a banquet and 

1797 sent prisoner to Ahmednugur. The Pcsliwa then made 
arrangements for the assassination of Sindia, but his 
courage failed him at the last moment, and he exhibited 
for the first time that indecision cf character which marked 
all his future career. 

Mr. Dundas had announced his opinion that India could 
only be retained by a large European army, that the pro- 
Mutiny of portion of European to native troops should be as 
European one to three, and that the wdiolc force sliould be 
officer*. placed under the Crown, and “act in concert 
“ with the general strength of the empire.** The scheme 
of amalgamation which Lord Cornwallis had drawn up 

1794 was not altogether approved by the Hoard of Control, or the 
Court of Directors, and "Mr. Dundas und<Ttook to draw up 
a second. Hut the European officers of the Company, who 
were opposed to any amaltramation, w^'ore .ah*eady in a state 
of mutiny, and Sir John Shore found, on assuming the 
Government, that lie had to deal with iho insubordination 
of a wdioU; army. The officers rcpri '^sed their resentment 
while th'-y awaiteii the arrival of Mr. Dundas’s regulations, 
but their patience was exhau^tf'd by delay. On Christ- 

179/i mas day John conventMi the Council, and informed 
them that delegates had hc«*n elected from each regiment 
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to form an executive board, and that every regiment had 
bound itself to protect their persons and make good their 
losses. The terms vrhich this board was to demand from 
the Gk>vemment were, that the native regiments should 
not be reduced, or the European regiments increased, 
beyond a certain limit, and that all allowances which had 
been granted to the army at any time should be restored. 
If these conditions were not accepted, they were prepared 
to seize the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, 
and to take possession of the Government. 

The Council was thunderstruck by this announcement. 
It was a crisis similar to that which the undaunted spirit 
of Clive had quelled in two months, thirty years gubmisrioa 
before; but there was no CHve at Calcutta, otthe 
Orders were sent to Madras and the Cape for 
troops, and the admiral was desired to bring up his fleet, 
and even De Boigne was asked for a regiment of Sindia’s 
cavalry. The Commander-in-Chief went to Cawnpore, and 
by his courteous manners soothed the feelings of the 
officers, but it was the firmness of the artillery that 
stemmed the tide of mutiny. The long-expected regula- 
tions of Mr. Dundas arrived in May 1796, and disgusted 
all parties. The Governor-General himself described them 
as a mass of confusion. The flame of revolt blazed forth 
afresh in the army, and remonstrances poured in upon the 
bewildered Government. Sir John Shore, in writing to 
the Court of Directors, stated that the pressure was so 
severe that be had been obliged to give way. The regula- 
tions were modified and concessions made which exceeded 
even the expectations of the army. The intelligence of this 
submission filled the ministiy with such alarm that it was 
resolved to supersede Sir Jonn Shore forthwith, and Lord 
Cornwallis was importuned to proceed to India, if only for 
twelve months, and restore order. He was accordingly 
sworn in as Governor-General on the 1st February, and the 
appointment was duly notified at all the Presidencies. But 
the mutineers had a representative body of officers sitting 
in London, and, incredible as it may appear, the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, after having recalled 
Sir John Shore for his weakness, entered into negotiations 
with them and made concession after concession, and silenced 
one of the ringleaders by a lucrative post at the India 
House. An order was passed in reference to the mutiny 
which Lord Cornwallis described as ** milk and water/’ 
and he threw up the appointment in disgust. 
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The last act of Sir John Shore’s admmistratioii was 
marked by as much vigour as those preceding it had been 
Oudtt signalised by feebleness. The Vizier of Oude 
was a man of good disposition, but spoiled by 
the enjoyment of absolute power, and vitiated by the 
fools, knaves and sycophants who composed his court. 
The Government was completely effete, and bnt for the 
protection of British bayonets, the country would have 
been absorbed by the Mahrattas or the Sikhs. Before his 
departure from India, Sir John Shore visited Lucknow 
and endeavoured to impress on the Vizier the necessity of 
reforming the abuses of the administration; but what- 
ever favourable impression he might have produced in 
the morning was effaced in the evening when the prince 
was surrounded by buffoons and parasites, or stupefied 
Death of the opium. Six weeks after Sir John’s return 
nabob. to Calcutta, he sank into the ^ave, exhausted 
by indulgence, and the succession of Vizier Ali, whom 
he had acknowledged as his son, was sanctioned by the 
Government of India. 

Information was received soon after that his birth w^as 
spurious and his character atrocious, and Sir John returned 
jUD, . „ to Lucknow to ascertain the truth, when he ob- 
1797 * tained evidence that he was not even the illegiti- 

mate son of the late Vizier, but the offspring of a man of 
the lowest caste, and likewise that his profligacy had created 
a feeling of universal disgust. Sir John was convinced 
that he had been accessoiw to an act of injustice, and as 
the late ruler had left no legitimate issue, he conferred the 
throne on his brother, then residing at Benares. He was 
required on being installed, to sign a new treaty, by which 
the defence of the countxy was entrusted to a body of 
10,000 British troops, for whom an annual subsidy of 
seventy-five lacs of rupees was allotted, that the native 
army of the state shoula not exceed 85,000 troops, that the 
SMdutAa &rtress of Allahabad, the key of the north-west 
17W Ntbob. provinces, should be made over to the Company, 
and the Vizier eschew all foi’eign negotiations. During 
these arrangements, Sir John Shore was encamped wito 
a small force near the town of Lucknow, and exposed to 
eminent danger ftom the violence of Vizier A1i,and the bands 
of desperate men in his pay, under the command of a reck- 
less adventurer, who had 8(^ pieces of cannon, and openly 
talked of aasassinatine the Govemor-Goneral. The fear- 
leasness. which he euibited in this perilous position, as 
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well OB the resolution and justice of his proceedings, 
created general admiration in India, and the Court of Direc- 
tors applauded the “ great temper, ability and firmness he 
“ had displayed on this occasion.*’ The arrival of the Vizier 
with a large force from Benares rescued him from danger, 
and on his return to Calcutta he embarked for England, a.ii. 
and was raised to the peerage as Lord Teignmouth. I7M 


CHAPTEE VnL 


SECTION I. 

LORD WELLESLEY- LAST OTSORB WIB. 

Sir John Shore was succeeded by Lord Momington, sub- 1798 
scquenliy created Marquis Wellesley, then in his thirty- 
eighth year, uuder whoso vigorous rule the power Lord 
of the Uompany was rendered paramount through- Weiiesicy. 
out India. At the Board of Control, where he had occupied 
a seat for four years, he had acquired a comprehensive 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and he moreover enjoyed the 
advantage of Mr. Pitt’s personal friendship and the confi- 
dence ol Mr. Dundas. He called at the Cape on his way 
to India, and had the good fortune to meet there Lord 
Macartiie}' and Lord Hobart, l>oth of whom had been 
governors of Madras, as well as Major Barkpatrick, formerly 
re^ident at Sinclia's court, and more recently atHyderabach 
and obtained from their corainunications the most important 
infomation regarding the views and the position of the 
various princes in India. 

At the common cement of this important epoch, it may 
be useful to glance at the state of India. After the 
humiliation of Tippoo Sultan, Lord Cornwallis en- gtntcof 
deavoui^ed to c>t5il>lish a balance of ]>ower in the 
Deccan. J3nt tlieiv never had been any real balance of 
power in India, aTid ag-re>sk»n and rapine hud been ibc; nuly 
{•rineiple oi' action anioncr its prinet.s. Wans were com- 
lueiici d and jiro'-eci/i >1 witiiont any scmhluncc of justice, 
niid rcstrai::** I only hy ila.* p iwt-r t»i* resistaiic*L\ Eitrhteen 
months a fir: tlif' d* | ;n juie l.onl Corn walHs, the battle 
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of Knrdla prostrated the power of the Nizam ; the Peshwa 
was reduced to extremity by the encroachments of Sindia ; 
and even the appearance of a balance of power in the 
Deccan was irretrievably lost. The Government of Calcutta 
had become an object of derision in all the native courts, 
and a prolongation of Sir John Shore’s nerveless adminis- 
tration would have entailed very serious calamities. In 
the south, Tippoo was brooding over his misfortunes, and 
husbanding his resources to retrieve them. Though de- 
prived of half his dominions, he was still able to maintain 
a powerful army in full efficiency. The Nizam had aug- 
mented the battalions under Raymond to 14,000, men and 
the French, who were animated by the national hatred of 
England which then prevailed in Fmnce, exercised a 
paramount authority in the state. Sindia was supreme at 
Poona and at Delhi, and enjoyed all the influence and 
authority still attached to the imperial throne. His terri- 
tories in the Deccan extended to the Toombudra, and 
skirted the frontiers of the Nizam and the Peshwa, while in 
Hindostan it extended to the Sutlege, and abutted on the 
dominions of the Vizier and of the Company. The French 
battalions, raised and disciplined by De Boigne, had been 
augmented to 40,000 men, in no way inferior to the Com- 
pany’s sepoy army, with 460 guns, and fortresses, arsenals, 
foundries, depdts, and all the appliances of war. Lord 
Cornwallis had bequeathed to his successor a surplus 
revenue of a crore and eighty lacs of rupees a year, but 
it had dwindled into a deficit, and the Company’s credit 
was so low that the treasury could not raise a loan under 
12 per cent. 

Lord Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the 17th May, and 
within three weeks was startled by the receipt of a pro- 
The Manri. olamation issued by the governor of the Mauritius, 
tins pro- stating that envoys had arrived from Tippoo 
eiamatiou. «ip^tb despatches for the Government in 

Paris, proposing an alliance ofTensive and defensive, and 
requesting the aid of a body of troops to assist him in 
expelling the English from India. Soon af’tOT it was 
announced that a French frigate bad landed 150 men^ 
including officers, from the Mauritius at Mangalore, on 
the Malabar coast, who bad proceeded to Seiingapatam 
and entered tlie Mysore service. Lord Wellesley de- 
termined to anticipate the hostile movements of Tippoo, 
and directed General Harris, the officiating governor of 
Sfadras, to assemble the Coast army for an immediate 
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mttroh on Seringaj^tam, and called on the Nisam and 
the Peehw^ the signataries of the treaty of 1790, to 
furnish their quota of troops in accordance with its twelf& 
article. 

The Presidency of Madras was thunderstruck with thie 
yenturous project. They had a morbid dread of the 
Mysore power, which had dictated peace under Diimajat 
the walls of Madras, and annihilated Baillie*s hmSim. 
force, and rayaged the Carnatic; and they conjured up 
the memory of all the disasters which had for twenty 
y^rs attended their wars with Hyder and Tippoo. The 
entire disposable force of the Presidency did not exceed 
8,000* men, and they were destitute both of draft cattle 
and commissariat stores ; and tar, they said, ttom being in 
a condition to march on Tippoo*s capital, the force was 
not equal to the defence of the Company’s territories, if he 
should inyade them. On the other hana, the Mysore ruler 
could muster 60,000 troops, a large portion of jwhom con- 
sisted of the celebrated Mysore horse; his infimtiy was in 
part disciplined by French officers; he possessed a hundred 
and forty-four field-pieces, a rocket brigade, a long train of 
elephants, an ample supply of draft and carriage cattle, 
ana a splendid commissariat. In these oiroumstances 
Lord Wellesley found it impossible to strike an immediate 
blow, but he issued peremptoxy orders for the speedy 
eouipment of the army, and he met the remonstrances 
addrassed to him in his own imperious style, by threatening 
with his seyerest displeasure those who presumed to 
** thwart him, and arrogated to themselyes the power of 
** myemix^ the empire committed to his charge.’’ 

^e state of affairs at Hyderabad demanded Lord 
Wollesl^s earliest attention. The troops, to the numbw 
of 14,000, disciplined and commanded by IVench 
offl:cers, presented a serious difficulty. They 
could not be taken into the field as a portion of "■***"**• 
the Kisam’s oontinmt^ without the mk of their joining 
tiie Sultan, with whose French officers they were m con- 
stant correspondence ; while to ieaye them tehind without 
an adequate force to watch them, was equally perilous. 
At this critical juncture, raoreoyer, Lord Wdlesley reeeiyed 
a owimunication from Zeman Shah, announcing his 
intentioxi to cross the Indus and enter Hindustan, and 
asking the Biitislt Ooremmentto assist him in driving the 
llalmtIaR ba^ into the Dooean. He was the giai^son 
of Ahxaed Siah Abdalee, who had astounded India hy his 
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yictoiy at Pasiipat fbrty years befixre ; asid the p]!OB|>eot of 
ano^er Abdalee inTasion created a nuiyersal feeling of 
exciteinent, if not of alarm. Thus beset with embarrass- 
ments in the north and in the south, Lord Wellesl^ 
resolved boldly to carry out his po1i<r^ of alliances with the 
native princes on his own responsibility, without wailmg 
for the sanction of the Court of Directors or the ministry. 
He found that the Company had not augmented their 
security curtailing their influence, but hM drifted into 
a position in which it was less perilous to advance than to 
stand still. He detenmned to break up that policy of 
isolation which had been erroneously considered the safe- 
guard of British power, and within three months after he 
had taken the chair at the Council board, negotiarions 
were opened throughout the continent, and every durbar 
was electrifled by the revival of that energy which recalled 
the days of Hastings and Cornwallis. 

A.D. Lord Welled^ found it neoessary to dispose of the 
1798 French force at Hyderabad before betook the field against 
Kegotuttoni ^ippoo. The great minister of the Nizam, Meer 
Alum-- otherwise called Musheei-ool-Moolk — 
on being released from Poona and resumi^ his 
office, was alarmed at the power which the French officers 
had obtained in the state, and was disgusted with their arro- 
gance. He lost no time in proposing to Sir John Shore to 
substitute an English subsidiary force for the French 
battidions ; but Sir John had not the nerve for so bold a 
proceeding. Lord Wellesley eagerly embraced the proposal, 
and made an offer to protect the state from all unjust 
claims in every quarter with a body of 6,000 troops, to be 
subsidised by the Nizam, on conaitioxi that the French 
corps should be dismissed, and the settlement of all disputes 
with the Kahrattae referred to the British Gk}vemment. 
The Nizam manifested great reluctance to contract an 
alliance which he could never shake off, with so irresistible 
a power as the Company, but his minister persuaded him 
that it was better to repose under the protection of a 
power governed by the piindples of honour, than to be 
perpetually 0zposed to the avarice of the Hahrattas and 
the ambition of Tippoo. 

In the preceding year the Peshwa solicited the aid of a 
Britidi force > to protect him from the encroachments of 
Sindia, but it was declined by Sir John Shore. 
ijiSSZr He th^ concluded an atlianoe with the Nizam, 
and ceded territory of the annual value of eight 
lacs of rupees as the price of his assistance. 
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Sindift revenfl^ himflelf by releasing Nana FomaTeae, 
wbom be bdd in oonfinement, and inviting Tippoo to join 
bim in an attack on the Nkam. These manoeavres led to 
a temporary reoonciliaidon between Sindia and the Peshwa, 
and it was at this jnnotnre that the proposal of a subsidiary 
ailianoe, which included the reference of all claims on the 
Nizam to the arbitrament of the British Government, was 
renewed. The Peshwa was too astute not to perceive that 
such an allianoe involved the extinction of his political 
importance, and it is not to be wondered at that he, in 
common with the other princes of India, with whom 
independence bad a charm, the value of which was en- 
hanced by its risks, should have been indisposed to resign it. 

But the Peshwa assured the Besident that he would faith- 
fully observe the conditions of the tripartite treaty in the 
approaching war with Tippoo, and a large Mahratta force 
was ostensibly ordered into the field. 

To give effect to the treaty with the Nizam, troops were a.i>. 
despatehed to Hyderabad; but at the last moment he 
evinced an invincible reluctance to place himself ^artincticm 
in a state of helpless and irretrievable dependence of theFzenoh 
on a superior power, and he fled to the fortress 
of Golconda. The l^ident was obliged to assume a high 
tone and to assure the minister that his master would be 
held responsible for this breach of faith. He was at length 
convinced that there was more danger in endeavouring to 
evade the engagement than in fulfilling it, and a proclama- 
tion was issu^ dismissing the French officers, and releasing 
the sepoys fcom the obligation of obedience to them. 
Officers and men were thrown into a state of confusion 
and dismay by this unexpected order — Baymond was no 
longer at Hyderabad — but the British force was moved 
into a position which completely commanded the French 
encampment and placed their magazines at its merc^. In 
tins helpless state, the officers sent to inform the Besid^t 
that they were ready to place themselves under his pro- 
tection ; but the men, to whom large arrears were due, 
rose in a body and pla^d the officers in confinement, and 
it was not wi&out great difficulty they found reflige in the 
Ibglish camp. Captain Malcolm, a young and ambitit s 
ofiteer, then rising into notice, succeeded in quelling the 
excitement bvthe payment of their arrears ; and before the 
evening this latge of disciplined troops, possessed of 
a powmul train of artillery and woU-stored arsenals, was 
disarmed without the loss of a single life. This great 
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acbievement^ the first act of the xiew Govemment, fiSed 
the natlTe prizioes, who were oalcnlatizig on the decay of 
the Oompany’s power, wiih amazement, while the amlilw 
with whidi it was planned, and the promptitude with 
which it was executed, diffused a spirit of confidence 
throughout the civil and military services which con- 
tribu^ in no small degree to the success of Lord Welles* 
ley’s plans. 

A.XI. On the 8th October, Lord Wellesley receiTed information 

1798 that Bonaparte had landed in Egypt, on his way to the East 
and he reiterated his orders to press forward the organisa- 
tion of the Madras army, which he promised to strcHOgthen 
hy the addition of 8,<K)0 volunteer sepoys from Bengal, 
and with the 83rd Foot^ undor the command of Colrael 
Wellesl^, pfterwazds the Duke of Wellington. On hear- 
ing that the disbandment of the French force at Hyderabad 

had been complei^ he addressed his first lettor 
to Tippoo, upbraiding him with his embassy to 
the Mauritius, and the connection he had formed 
with the inveterate enemies of the British nation, which 
must subvert the foundations of friendship subsisting 
between him and the Company.” He proposed to de- 
pute Major Dovetoh to his courts to propound a plan calcu- 
mted to remoye all doubt and suspicion. To infuse vigour 
into these arrangements he resolved to proceed in person 
to Madras, where he landed on the last day of the year, 
and assumed the control of all political and military move- 
ments, leaving the local administration in the hands of the 
governor. 

Tippoo’s reply was altogether evasive. He asserted 

1799 Tirpao's ^hat the vessel which had gone to the Mauritius 

was sent by a mercantile tribe; and that ** the 
“ French, who were mil of vice and deceit, had put about 
** sinister r^rts to ruffle the minds of the two Sircars.” 
He declined the proposed conference with Major Doveton 
as superfluous, **inasmn(fli as his firiiendship and regard 
** for tiie English were perfeotiy apparent.” At this very 
time, however, he was de^tching one of his French 
officers to the Directory in Paris^ to elicit 10,000 troops, 
to be employed at his expense in expelling the Engliim ; 
and he was likewise inviting Zeman Shah to join mm in 
prosecuting a holy war against the infidels and polytheists. 
^ Please God,” he wrote, the English shall become 
** food for the unrdenting sword of w pums warriors.” 
Lml Wellesley addressed another letter to 1dm on the 9tb 
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jAnnary, demanding a reidy in twenty-four hours, to whudi 
Tippoo, after a considerable delaj, repued that he was ^ing 
on a hunting excursion, as was his wont, and that Major 
Doveton might be desp^hed after him. 

Every moment now became precious. The capital, ^ 
Seringapatam, was the heart of Tippoo’s power, hie principal 
granary, and ^ only arsenal. Owing to the risB ^rognm of 
of the Capvery around the island on whidi it thoormy. 
was built, it tras impregnable from June to November, and 
it was necessary to reduce it before the rains set in. After 
waiting in vain for a definite reply. Lord Wellesley ordered 
the army to take the field. It was the largest and the 
m6st complete in point of equipment and discipline which 
had ever yet assembled under the Company's colours. It 
consisted of 20,802 men, of whom 6,000 were Europeans, 
with a battering train of forty g^ns, and sixty-four field^ 
pieces and howiteors, and 10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry, as 
well as the Hyderabad subsidiary force, which, under 
the command of Colonel Wellesley and Capti^ Malcolm, 
had become a most efficient auxiliary. The entire army was 
commanded by G-eneral Harris, whose j>ersonal knowledge 
of the route was of great value. Tippoo, leaving ms 
generals to watch the movements of the general at Madras, 
proceeded with the fiower of his army to the 
Malabar Coast to oppose the Bombay force march- the uusber 
ing on his capital. 

On the 5th March, Tippoo unexpectedly appeared before its 
advanced guard. General Stuart^ the commandant, with 
the main body, was ten miles in the rear, and it fell to 
the gallant General Hartley — a name of high renown on 
that coast — ^to meet the shock. His little force, and more 
especially the battalions under Colonel Montresor, bore the 
assault of the whole of Tippoo’s force for six hours with 
the most determined resolution, but as they were reduced 
to their last cartridge the general happily came up and 
decided the fate of the day. %ppoo retreated through the 
wood with the loss of 2,000 men, and six days after 
marched off in an opposite direction to resist the advance 
of General EDarris, whose army stood on tiie table land of 
Bangalore on the 15th March. Contrary to the advice of 
his most experieiieed officers and his Fi'cnch commander, 
Tippoo fixed on Malavelly as the field for disputing the 
progress of the British army, and the battle ended im 

in his complete discomfiture on the 27th March. Mwswhj* 

He fidt certain that General Harris would pursue the 
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northern rente to the oapital aa Lord OomwalliB liad done, 
and he had taken the preoantion to lay it waste, not lear- 
ing a ^rtide of or forage. Bnt the general moved 
down in an opposite direction, and crossed the Oanvery 
at the hitherto unknown ford of Sosilla, without any 
interruption. Nothing could exceed the rage and dismay 
of Tippoo when he discoTered that all his plans were frus- 
trated by this strategy, and he called a meeting of his 
officers, and asked their advice with tears in his eyes ; they 
declared that they would make one last and desperate 
'effort for the defence of the capital and the kingdom, and, 
if unsuccessful, die with him. 

Seringapatam was invested on the 6th April, and the siege 
was pushed on with such vigour that Tippoo was induce 
The liise. ^ propose a conference. Oeneral Harris informed 
him that the only terms on which he was autho- 
rised to treat were the cession of half his territories, tiie 
payment of a war indemnity of two crores, and the delivery 
of four of his sons and four of his chief officers as hostages. 
These terms were rejected by the Sultan. On the 4th May 
4 .n. the breach was reported practicable, and the troops were led 
>799 to the storm by general Baird, a distinguished officer, 
who had been immured in the dungeons of me fori for four 
years, in irons, by Hyder and Tippoo. He ascended the 
parax>et at one in the afternoon, and exhibited his noble 
figure in the view of both forces, and then, drawmg his 
sword, desired his men to follow him, and show themselves 
worthy the name of British soldiers. A small and select 
band of Tippoo’s soldiers met the forlorn hope in the 
breach, the greater portion of whom on either side fell in 
the desperate struggle. The works were defended with 
great vidour, more especially in the gateway where Tipjm 
had taken his station, and where he fell covered with 
wounds. The fortress was captured, and, as his remains 
were conveyed through the city, the inhabitants jprostrated 
themselves before his bier, and accompanied it to ^ 
superb monument of Hyder, where he was interred with 
the imposing rites of M^omedan burial, and the honours 
of a European militaiy funeral. 

Thus f(^ the capitel of Mysore, though garrisoned by 
20,000 troops, and defended by 287 pieces of cannon, and 
abundantly supplied with provisions and military 
stores. It was the opinion of Lord Wellesley, 
and of the Itest militaxy authorities in the camp, that, 
considering the strength of its fortifications, and the diffi- 
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coli^ of approaolubg it^ a tiliotLsaiid French .troopB under 
an able commander mi^t hare rendered it impregnable. 
Bat throughout the mege, and indeed throughout the * 
campaign, Tippoo had fiuM to exhibit either wiedom or 
energy. He rejected the advice of bhi most experienced 
office)^ and listened cmlj to the flatteries of youths and 
paraait^ and the predictions of astrologers. During the 
fiw of march General Harris was so heavily encumbered 
with ^ ponderous siege train and endless impediments, 
that his progress was restricted to five miles a day, and it was 
a miracle that he was not constrained, like Lord Cornwallis, 
to turn back for want of imvisions. There were numerous 
occasions on which an active and ddlfiil enemy might have 
impeded his march till the rains set in, and ren&red the 
campaign abortive; hut all these opportunities were 
neglected by Tippoo in a spirit of in&tnation. The success 
of the army was owing to a combination of boldness and 
courage, and good fbrtime. Tippoo was forty-six years of 
age at the time of his death. He possessed none of his 
&ther’8 abilities for peace or war. He was a compound 
tyranny and capnoe, of superstition and bigotry, and 
likewise an atrocious persecutor. In the opinion of his 
own Buhjects, Hyder was bom to create an empre^ and 
Tippoo to lose it. 

tor half a century the Deccan had been the scene of 
convulsions, and the great sotiroe of anxxetgr and expense 
to the Court of Directors, whoso possessions, smvttjoc 
even in the intervab of peace, had always been, tbeDfoovi. 
insec^. Lord Wellesley terminated this state of jeopardy. 
Within a twelvemonth after he landed in Calculi he h<>d 
extinguished the French force and influence at Hyderabad, 
and obtained the command of all the resources of the 
Nixanu He had subverted the kingdom of Mysore, and 
established the anthority of the Company, without a rival, 
in the Deccan, on so solid a bams that it has never since 
been menaced. The capture of Seringapatam in less thaai 
a mon& resounded through tiie continent of India, and 
&e extinction of one of its substantial powers struedE terror 
into the hearts of its princes, and exalted the presti^ of 
the Company’s Governmmi. These advantages were not^- 
howevw, obtained without a violation of moae solemn 
uyunotions which the wisdom of Parliament, of the Mitia, 
tiy, and of the India House had periodicallj repeated to 
restrain the growth of British power in Indiai, 
in writing to Mr. Ht^ Lord We^Msy said, ** I suppoae 
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A.D. «< you will either baag me, or magnifioently honour me for 

1799 « jQj. deeds. In either case, I shall be mtified, for an 
** English gallons is better them an Indian throned” He was 
mag^oently honoured — hy the Idne with a step in the 
peerage, and hj Parliament with its ^anks. 

The issue of the war had placed the whole of the Mysore 
dominions at the disposal of the Govemor-Gtoneral, and he 
K«ir Vjmm exercised the rights of conquest with great wis* 
UBgdoin. dom and moderation. He resolved to make over 
a portion of it to the family of its* ancient and disinherited 
princes, though they had passed out of all recollection, and 
were living in alqeot poveri^ and humiliation. A child 
five years of age was drawn from a cottam and seated on 
a throne, with a revenue of fifty lacs of rupees a year. 
The kingdom was bestowed on him as a firee gift, and it 
was emjjmatically declared to be personal and not dynastic. 
Every allusion to heirs and successors was therefore 
distinctly eliminated. Indeed, Lord Wellesley did not hesi- 
tate to afiSrm that the territories placed under the nominal 
sovereignly of the raja whom he created, constituted an 
integral portion of our own dominions, and they were 
treated in this light for more than sixty years. 

The remaining territories were thus partitionbd. Dis- 
tricts of the annual value of about thirty lacs, were allotted 
The ranaiii. ^ Company, but charged with the payment of 
sogtfRi- * about eight lacs a year to the families of Hyder 
*"**•“• and Tippoo, and territory valued at about twenty, 
four lacs was ^ansferred to the Nizam. The Peshwa 
was not overlooked. He had not only violated his enga^ 
ment by taking no part in the campaign, but, with his 
usual duplicity, had received envoys from Tippoo, and 
accepted a gratuity of thirteen lacs of rupees from him, 
and concert^ a scheme for attacking the dominions of the 
Nizam while his army wae employed in the sie^ of 
Seringapatam. But Lord Wellesley overlooked this &pli- 
city, and offered him out of the spoils of Mysore districts 
yielding ten lacs of rupe^, on condition of his excluding the 
French from his dominions, and admitting the mediation 
of the British Government in the questions still in dispute 
with the Nizam. The offer was rejected, and the reserved 
territory was divided between the Company and the Nizam. 

The personal prcmrty ci^ptured at Seringapatam rather 
exceeded a crore of rupees and Lord Wellesley took on 
phm himself the responsibility of anticipating, as he 
said, the assent of the Cliown, and the sanction 
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of the Direciors^ and diaected the immediate distribatioiL 
of it among the troops — the third instance in nrhich prise 
money had been, not unwisely, divided in India, wiwont 
waiting for dilatory orders from England, The Conrt of 
Directors manifest^ their sense of Lord Wellesley’s mmts 
by offering him ten lacs firom the proceeds of the captured 
stores ; but his high sense of honour induced hnn to 
decline it, upon which th^ settled an annuity of half a lac 
of rupees a year on him. To complete this narrative of 
the last Mysore war, it only remains to be stated that a 
daring adventurer, Dhondia Waug, collected toother a 
body of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry and proceeded north- 
ward, plundering towns and villages. Success brought a.d. 
crowds to his standard, and the peace of the Deccan was 
seriously menaced. At length, Colonel Wellesley set out in 
pursuit of him with four regiments of cavalry, and after 
chasing him for four months without any relaxation, at 
length brought him to bay, and he was killed, and his army 
broken up. 


SECTION 11. 

LORD WELLESLEY — ^THB CARNATIC — OUDE — FORT WILLIAM 
COLLEGE — WAR WITH SINDIA AND NAOPORB. 

The refusal of the Peshwa to refer the settlement of ^ 
demands on the Nizam to the arbitration of the British 
Government, pointed out to his able minister ceggtonof 
the treatment he might expect from Mahratta temtoiyhy 
rapacity, and he was anxious to secure his master ‘ 
against it. He proposed, therefore, to Lord Wellesley that 
the subsidiary force should be augmented and territory 
allotted for its support in lieu of the monthly payment 
then made in money. The proposition was, on a variety of* 
considerations, welcome to the Governor- General, and the 
arrangement was speedily completed. The force was- 
increased to eight battalions, and . districts yielding sixty* 
three lacs a year were made over in peipotual soverei^ty 
to the Company, under the stipnlation that the British 
Government should guarantee all the remaining territories 
of the Nizam from every attack. The districts thus trans- 
ferred consisted simply of those which had been assigned to 
him from the Mysore territory in the wairs of 1792 and 
1798. The transaction was mutually advantageous. It 
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exteoded tbe Oompaaj’a teorxitories to the lPtifana» end it 
vdieved the Ifisain ox all farther appreheneiim tma hie 
hereditazy and insatiable enemies-^-^uad that without the 
aUenation of any {portion of his patrimonial kinf^om* It 
is tnLe» that by resigning the defimoe of his domuions and 
the royal prerogative of oondnoting negotiations with 
foreign princes, he lost his poHtioal ind^endenoe ; bat, on 
the other hand, he aecnred the oontinnanoe of hia royal 
dynasiy. Eveiy other throne in the Deccan has been swept 
away, while the descendant of tbii Tartar, Oheen Ballm 
Elan, stOl continnes to hold his regal oonrt at Hyderabad. 
Abont the same time the raja of the little prindnali^ of 
Mon Tanjore was mediatiBed. His debts to tro Oom- 


aMdasaed. pany were cancelled on the resignation of his 
ISOO territory, ont of therevenneB of whichhe reoeiT6d2>ar lacs 
a year and a fifth of its improved resources. 

Bj tiie treaty concluded with the nabob, Mahomed Ali, 
by Lord OomwalUs in 1792, certain districts were hypothe- 
State of «ha oated for the snpport of the Company’s troops who 
OtauMc, defended the conntry. That prince, who had been 
placed on the throne by the Madras Government in the days 
of Clive and Coote and had occupied it for fifty years, dM 
1795 in 1795. His son Oomdut-ool-omrah was sorrounded, as 


his fiather had been, by a legion of rapacious Europeans, 
many of them in the public service, who fed his ei^ava* 

S noe by advances at exorbitant interest, and, contrary to 
e stipulations of the treaty, received assignments on the 
districts pled^ for the support of the troops. The loans 
time fumidied the nabob with the means of paying his 
instalments to the Government of Madras with pnnctu^ty, 
but they, served also to increase his: embarrassments, 
though w crisis was fOr a time TOstponed. At the par- 
ticular request of the Court of Directors, Lord Hobart, 
the governor of Madras, proposed to the nabob to transfer 
the disttiots to the Company m lieu of the pecuniary pay- 
ment, and offered him as an indnoementy to relinqnish ^oia 
due to the Goverumeut, to the extent cff a crore of rupees. 
But though the arrangement would have been hiohly 
beneficial to the nabob, it was not to the interest of ms 


creditors, who held him at their mercy, to resign the lands 
which they subjected to rack rent, and the proposal was 
rejected. Lord Hobart tnen proposed to resort to force, 
on the ground that as the nabob had vmlated the treaty of 
1792 hf granting these assigninmits, it was no longer 
binding on the Company ; but Sir J obn Shore peremptory 
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reftued lib ocmcurrencfl. Thd correqKiiideiioe fteoreupon 
beoftme aerimanioafl, and the mtAter was refiwred to Laadeit- 
hall Street, andLori Hobart was recalled. The 
Oonrt, however, reqnested Lord Welled^ to H^butri aj». 
call at Madrae on his way to Oalcatta, and 1798 

make another effort to obtain the aanction of the nabob to 
the surrender of the districts, which were in a state of rapid 
decay, as a snbstitnte for the payment he was bound to 
make ; but^ under the simster influence of the haxjnes 
around him, the proposal was again spumed. 

The nabob was bound by treaty ** not to enter into any 
negotiation or political coxTespondence with any Euro- 
pean or native wwer without the consent of 
** the Company.” But on the capture of Seringa- oonw- 
patam, it was discovered that both the late and p®**^*®** 
the present nabob had been engaged in a clandestine cor- 279 a 
respondence with Tippoo by means of a cypher, which was 
found ; and that they had made important communications 
to him, inimical' to the^ interests of the Company. The 
&ct of this intrigue Iras established by the clearest 
oral and documental evidence, to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-General, the governor of Madras, the Court of 
Directors, and the Boam of Control ; and Lord Wellesley 
came to the conclusion that *^they hsA not only violated 
*‘the treaty, but placed themselves in the position of 
** enemies of the Company, 1^ endeavouring to establish a 
unity of interests with them most invetmte foe.” The 
obligations of the treaty were considered to be extinct, and 
it was resolved to deprive the family of the government of 
the Carnatic, reserving a suitable portion of the revenue 
for its support. But when the period for action arrived, 
the nabob was on his death-bed. On his death his reputed 
son, whom he had nominated his successor, was made 
acquainted with the evidence of his fether’s and his grand- 
father’s treacherous correspondence with Tippoo, and in- 
formed that all claim on the consideration of Government 
was forfeited. His succession to the throne was no louMr 
a matter of ri^ht, but of &vour, and would be oonoeSsd 
only on condition of his making over the Carnatic to the 
Company, with the reservation of a suitabl^rovision for 
the maintenance of his court and ihmily. He refhsed to 
acoeptthe title on the8etenns,andit was granted Th»MiMa noj 
to a cousin, of whose lemtimate birth there was 
no question. The nabob was mediatised, and the Oanatio 
beome a British province. The territories obtained from 
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Hyaeve a&d the Hizam, from the BAbobs of the Camatio 
and Tanjore, may be said to have created the Madras 
Presidenqr. Of the population, which, according to the 
latest census, amounted to twenty-two millions, eighteen 
are inhabiting the*diatricts which Lord WelleBley annexed 
to it. 

While Zeman * Shah was advancing into Hindostan, 
Lord Wellesley despatched a native envoy to the king of 
4 .]>. Bmbttwy to Persia to induce him to threaten his hereditary 
1800 dominions in Central Asui!, and constrain him to 

retire from India. The agent urged that the Shah was a 
Soonee, and had ^evously oppressed the Sheahs, the 
nding sect in Persia, and that it would be an acceptable 
service to Ood and man to arrest the progress of so 
heterodox a prince. The pious monarch swallowed the 
bait, and instigated Mahomed Shah to invade the territories 
of his brother Zeman Shah, who was obliged to recross 
the Indus in haste. But Lord Wellesley farther deemed it 
advisable to send a more imposing embassy to the court ot 
Ispahan ** to establish British influence in Central Asia, 
and prevent the periodical disquietude of an invasion by 
Zeman Shah, with his horde of Turks and Tartars, 
IJsbecks and Afghans.’* The ofBcer selected for thia 
duty was Captain Malcolm, who was eminently qualified 
for it by his thorough knowledge of the oriental character 
and weaknesses, and his acquaintance with eastern lan- 
guages, as well as his admirable tact and invariable good 
humour. The embassy was equipped in a style of mag- 
nificence intended to dazzle the oriental imagination, and 
to inspire the Persian court with a due sense of the power 
and migesty of the British empire in the east. The result, 
which had been in a great measure anticipated by the 
native agent, was not commensurate with its cost, which 
made the Court of Directors wince ; but it secured the 
object of establishing British influence in Persia, at least 
for a time. 

Lord Wellesley could not consider India safe while a 
IVench army held possession of Egypt ; and he proposed 
Espeiitiim ^ ministry to send a force from India to 
teStRed support the army which he felt confident they 
^ would despatch, to co-operate with the Turkish 
1800 Government in expelling it. After long delay the necessary 
orders were received from Downing Street, and an army 
consisting of 4,000 European troops and 5,000 volunteer 
sepoys, was sent up the Red Sea under Oeneral Baird 
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m&L the ttnimating remark of the OoTentor-General, ** that 
more worthy sequel to the storm of Seringapatem 
** could not be presented to his genius and valour/' The 
troops landed at Cosseir, in the Sea, and after traversing 

12K> miles of arid and pathless desert to the Nile, en» 
camped, on the 27th AnOTst, on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; but the report of its apTOoacb, combined with the 
energy of the commander from England, had induced the 
Frencm general to capitulate before Qenei^ Baird's arrival. 

The history of India abounds with romantic achievements, 
but no incident can be more impressive than the appearance 
of sepoys from the banks of ihe Ganges, in the land of the 
PhaiMhs, marching in the footsteps of Cmar to encounter 
the veterans of his modem prototype. 

Within a month of the surrender of the French army in 
Egypt^ the preliminaries of pe^ce between France and 
England were signed by the former Governor- pence ot 
General, Lord Cornwallis, at Amiens. The Court Amient. igoa 
of Bireotors immediately issued orders for their militarv 
establishments to be r^uced, but Lord Wellesley, witn 
great forethought, wisely suspended the execution of them. 

The treaty of Amiens was no sooner ratified than Bonaparte 
despatched a large armament to Pondicherry, which the 
treaty had restored, consisting of six vessels of war, a large 
military staff, and 1,400 European troops, under the 
command of M. Leger, who was designated, in his patent^ 

** Captain-General of the French establishments east of 
the Cape.” It was to be followed by a second squadron of 
equal magnitude. For three years it had been the great 
aim of Lord Wellesley to eradicate French influence fitmi 
India, and as he bad now succeeded in excluding it from the 
Deccan, he could not regard the re-establi&ment of a 
powerful French settlement on the Coromandel coast with- 
out fb feeling of anxiety. He felt that all the relations of 
Government with the native states would be at once 
deranged, and the seeds of a more arduous conflict than 
the last planted in the soil of India, ever fruitfhl in 
revolutions. The order to restore Pondicherry v/as re- 
iterated from Downing Street, but, by an act of unexampled 
audacity, Lord Wellesley directed Lord Clive, the governor 
of Madras, to inform the French admiral on his arrival 
that be had resolved to postpone tbe restitution of the 
French settlements till he could communicate with the 
ministry in England. The French fleet retumed to the 
Mauritius, and the. recommencement of hostilities in 
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BuroTO saved India from tlie danger to wbioli it would 
have oeen expoaed if tlie oontmoanoe of peace had enabled 
Bonaparte to give frill sc^pe to his designs. 

On the approach of Keman Shah to the Indus, Lord 
Wdleslej, well*knowmg that the kingdom of Onde woald 
Oemuid on ^ objects 01 spoliation, requested 

tiMinfttob Sir James Oraig, the commandant, to oommuni- 
oate his views on the djsfence of it. He replied 
that the rabble of troops maintained by the Vizier was not 
simply useless, but actually dangerous ; and that if he 
were required to take the field against the Shah, he could 
not leave them beliind with safety. The Court of Directors 
had stated that the British force, 18,000 in number, was too 
weak for the protection of the coun^, more especially since 
Sindia had planted an army of more than 80,000 disciplined 
troops, commanded by European officers, on its frontier, 
watching an opportunity of springing on its opulent 
districts. The existing treaty had allotted a subsidy of 
sevenly-six lacs of rupees a year for the payment of this 
force, and also provided for its augmentation, if necessary, 
iji. Lord Wellesley now pressed on the Vizier the absolute 
1800 neoessily of disbanding his disorderly soldiers, and devoting 
the fifty lacs of rupees thereby saved to the support of a 
lai^ British force. 

This reform would have placed the military power of 
the kingdom absolutely in the hands of the Company; to 
niacoBiiont nabob manifested an invincible repug* 

nance, and he proposed to abdicate in &vour 
of his son, and to retire into private life with the 
treasure he had accumulated. Lord Welledey stated that he 
was prepared to sanction his retirement provided he took 
up Im residence in the British dominions, and vested the 
government of the kingdom permanently in the hands of 
tiie Company, but couM not permit him to withdraw the 
treasure which belonged to the state. The nabob imme- 
diately withdrew his abdication, and Lord Wellesley ex- 
pressra great indignation at his insincerity and dupUcity, 
as he termed it, and charged him with having made a 
proposal, which was from the first illusory, in order to 
defeat the reform of his militair establishment, which was 
imperatively reqmred. Several regiments were oidered to 
march into the Oude territory, and the nabob was directed 
to provide fmr their maintenance. He remonstrated ,in 
earnest language, but Lord Wellesley returned his com- 
munication, which he said was deficient in fhe respect dne to 
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Tlie prooeedingB began 

to assume a very vezatioiiB appearanoe. The ^ ^ 

Visier continued to exhibit a spirit of passiye 
resistaiioe, and Lord Wellesley’s correspondence 
was marked by mcreasing hauteur ; but he was desirouSy if 
possible, to avoid the appearance of a compulsory cessum 
of the districts, and despatched his own brother andprivate 
secretary, Mr. Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Oowlq^, 
to overcome his repugnance ; but the nabob continued in* 
flexible, and persisted in asserting that it would inflict an 
indelible staan on his reputation throughout India to 
deprive one of its royal houses of such a dmninion. 

The Resident at length brought the discussion to an issue 
by ordering the intendants of the districts selected for the 
support of the British force to transfer their coU 
lections and their aUegiance to the Company. withSt 
The nabob deemed it vam any longer to contend 
with such negotiators, and on the 12th November, signed a 1^ 
treaty which made over to the Company in perpetuid sove- 
reignty districts yielding one crore and thirt^-flve lacs of 
rupees. The security which this transfer of military power 

g ve to the possessions of the nabob as well as of tlto 
impany will admit of no question. A British army, fully 
adequate to the defence of the country, was substitute for 
the wretched troops of the nabob, always a^ object of more 
dread to their miners than to their enemies ; a valuable 
addition was made to the strength and resources of the 
Company, and a large population was rescued from oppres- 
sion. But of all the transactions of Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration, this acquisition of territory by the process of 
compulsion has been the most censured. For any justifica- 
ti(m of it we must look to the position of the country. The 
tlut>ne of Oude was upheld by British bayonets alone, and 
the dynasty would have ceased to exist in a twelvemonth, 
if they had been withdrawn. Under the perpetual menace 
of a Mahratta invasion, it was necessary that a large and 
efficient force should be maintidned there ; but it was not 
possible for the Company to support such a force with on)^ 
one-third of the revenues. The settlement of the provinces 
thus ceded by the Yirier was entrusted to a commission, 
consisting of members of the civil service, wi^ Mr. Henry 
WeDeslev as president, but he received no additional allow 


labours were completed within a year; the 
Court of Directors, however^ lost no time in denouncing 
tiiis appointanmt, though temporary, as *'a virtual super* 
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^ oesaion of ibB jnat rights of tiie oiyil aemce^^ and drafted 
a despatch, peremptonly ordering Mr. Wellesley to be dis* 
missed ; bat the President of the Board of Control drew his 
fiital pen across it. At the same time they expressed their 
cordial approbation of the terms of the treaty, which, 
among other merits, created thirty new appointments for 
their mvoarite service. 

Lord Wellesley unhappily approved and maintained the j 
erroneous policy initiated by Lord Cornwallis of excluding 
TheOoitoge ^7 share in the government of 

of Fort the country, and working it exclusively by the 
wuium. European agency of the covenanted servants ; but 
he determined to qualify them for their important duties 
1800 ^ suitable education. The civil service was originally a 

mercantile staff, and India contmned to be treated more in 
the light of a factory than of an empire. The public ser- 
vants rose, as they had done a century before, through the 
grades of writer, fiictor, and junior and senior merchants, 
and though they were required to perform the functions of 
magistrates and judj^s, of secretaries of state and ambas- 
sadors, it was deemed sufficient, if, before they left England, 
they were initiated into the mysteries of the counting- 
house, and understood botok-keeping by double-entry. Of the 
laws and institutions, and even the languago of the people, 
they were not required to know anything. Lord Wellesley 
was resolved to remove this glaring anomaly by founding 
a college in Calcutta, in which their European education 
should be completed, and they should acquire a knowledge 
of the laws, literatuiu, and language of the natives. 

Like all Lord Wellesley’s plans, the institution was pro- 
jected upon a scale of imperial magnificence ; and it was, 

MuiMr erected without so much as consulting 

tofmikdear. Court of Directors, and they passed a peremp- 
1802 toiy order for its immediate abolition. Lord Wellesley was 
mortified beyond measure by this subversion of one of his 
most cherished schemes, which exposed him to the contempt 
of India, and he gave vent to his feclin« in a passionate 
appeal to his friends in the ministry, and entreated them to 
save from extinction an institution he deemed invaluable 
—which indeed, he regarded with greater pride than the 
conquest of Mysore. On receiving the orders from Leaden- 
hall Street^ ho passed a rc.<iolution abolishing the college, 
with the sulltMi remark that it was done an act of 
^ neomsaxT submission to the controlling authority of the 
^ Court ; ’ but in a teoond resolution he allawed eighteen 
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moiitlisfor pibdnail aboUtioa of it ; and in the xneantiin't 

the Court of Dueotora, under the preeanre of the 
Board of Control, oonaented to the contmuance ^ 
of it on a zeduoed acale. 

At the renewal of the oharter in 1708 the ministry en* aji. 
deavonred to silence the clamours of the merchants and 170t 
manufiMstnrers of En^and, as already stated, by privato 
obliging the Court of IHrectors to allot them 3^000 tnMie. 
tons of freight annually, but this oonoession was found in- 
adequate to tha^^bs^d. The commerce of India was, in 
fact, bursting iw^nds of the monopoly, which, however 
serrioeable it might have been during the injGancy of our 
connection with India, was altogether unsnited to an age 
of development. The trade of Ualoutta had been rapi^ 
e:]^anding, and was forcing itself into the continental 
markets, m foreign vessels provided with cargoes hy English 
capital In 179o the eaports in vessels under the flags of 
America, of Portugal, and of Denmark, had ezcee£d a 
crore and a half of rupees. 

Shipbuilding had likewise made great progress in 179S 
Calcutta during the previous ten years, £id Loxd Wellesl^, ^ 
finding 10,000 tons of India-built shipping in the port on 
his arrival, chartered a large portion of it for the use of 
the private merchants. In ms letter to the Court of 
Director on the subject, be said that it would be 
equally unjust and impolitic to extend any frunli* 
ties to British mercnauts which would sacrifice 
or hazard the Company's rights and privileges, ^ 
and that the commercial indulgence he had granted extended 
only to such articles of Indian produce and manufimture as 
were necessarily excluded from the Company’s investments. 

Mr. Dundas, who entertained the same liberal views as 
Lord Welleslejir, was anxious to authorise the Oovernment 
of India to license India-built shipping " to bring home 
that which the means and capitsa of the Company were 
unable to embrace.” But at the India House the dread of 
interlopers was still in nndiminished vigour. Though the 
cream of the India trade was still to be assured to the 
Company, the Directors would not permit others to obtain 
the aregs. The proceedings of Lo^ Wellesley were em- 
phatically reprobaled ; be lost caste irretrievably in Leaden* 
hdl Street, and the tivatment he experienced from the 
Directoi*s during the last three years of his Indian career 
was scarcely lesws tnncorous than that which had embittered 
the life of Warren Hastings. Notwithstanding the remon- 

s 
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strance of the minister, they passed a direct rote of oensnrc 
on the commercial policy he had patronised. 

As soon as the arrangements in Onde were completed, 
1802 Lord Wellesley tendered his resignation, assigning to “his 
Baaignation ** Hononrable Masters/* as he termed them, no 
ofL^ other reason than the full accomplishment of his 
WeUestoy. for the security and prosperity of the 

empire. To the prime minister, however, he unburdened 
his mind, and informed him that the real cause of his reltire- 
ment was the invariable hostility of the Court and v the 
withdrawal of their confidence. They had peremptorily 
ordered the rednction of the military establishments, wnile 
he considered it, in the existing circumstances of ihe 
empire, essential to its security to maintain them in mil 
vigour. They had cut down the stipends he considered 
advisable at the close of the war, and had selected for 
especial censure and retrenchment, the allowances granted 
by the Madras Grovemment to his brother General 
Wellesley to meet the cost of his important and expensive 
command in Mysore ; this he considered “the most direct, 
“ marked, and disgusting indignity which could be devised.’* 
They had abrogated the power vested in the Governor- 
General in Council by Parliament of enforcing his orders 
on the minor Presidencies, though they might happen to 
supersede the injunctions of the Court, and they had de- 
sti^yed the authority of the Supreme Government over them 
by reversing this regulation. They had wantonly dis- 
placed officers of the highest ability and experience who 
enjoyed the full confidencr* of the Governor- General, and, 
contrary to law, had forced their own nominees into offices 
of emolument, for which, moreover, they were totally unfit. 

Lord Wellesley vigorously remonstrated against this 
practice. “ If the Gtevernment of India,” he said, “ was thus 
ThecaiuaB “ to be thwarted in every subordinate depart- 
ofit. “raent, deprived of all local influence, and 
‘‘ counteracted in every local detail by a remote authority 
“ interfering in the nomination of every public servant, it 
“would be impossible to conduct the government under 
“ such disgraceful chains.” Lord Qastlereagh, the President 
of the Board of Control, was anxious to retain the services 
of Lord Wellesley, and placed his letter to the premier in 
the hands of the chairman at the India House. He did 
not disguise from him the great dissatisfaction and jealousy 
felt by the Company with regard to certain of Lord Welles- 
ley’s measures, and, more especially to the employment of 
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Mr. Henry Wellesley. He had, in &ot, wounded them on A.n 
the two points on which they were most sensitive — ^their 
monopoly and their patronage. But Lord Castlereagb was 
assojM that the Court were not unmindful of his eminent 
services, and would request him to postpone his departure 
to the Ist January 1804; little dreaming of the momentous 
consequences of this resolution. Beunre that date, the 
Mahratta power was prostrate, and the map of India recon- 
structed. 


SECTION III. 

LORD WHLLBSLRT — MAHRATfA AFFAIRS— TRSATT OF BA8SBIN — 

WAR WITH STNDIA AND KAGPORE. 

The extinction of the kingdom of Mysore, and the complete 
control established over the Nizam, left the British Qovem- 
ment without any antagonist but the Mahrattas, ^ 
and the two rival powers now confronted each NKnaFur- 
other. The offer of a subsidiary alliance to the 
Peshwa, made by Lord Wellesley in 1799, which would have 
introduced the thin end of the wedge of British ascendancy 
was rejected under the advice of Nana Furnavese, That 
great statesman closed his chequered career in March, 1800. ISoe 
For more than a quarter of a century he had been the 
mainspring of every movement in the Mahratta common- 
wealth, which he had regulated by the strength of his cha- 
racter and the wisdom of his measures, not less than by 
his humanity, veracity and honesty of purpose, virtues 
which were not usually found among his own countrymen. 

** With him,*’ wrote the Besident at Poona, “ departed all 
“ the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta Crovemment.” 

His death left Sindia without a competitor at Poona, where 
he exercised supreme authority, and it was not without 
delight that the Peshwa contemplated the rising power of 
his rival, Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

Mnlhar Bao Holkar, who raised himself from the con- 
dition of a shepherd to the dignity of a prince, and esta- 
blished one of the five Mahratta powers, died at TUe hoUdut 
the age of seventy-six, after a brilliant career of 
forty years. His only son died soon aflber, leaving a widow, 
Aylah bye, and a son and daughter. The son died in 17fiC i7M 
and his mother, a woman of extraordinary talent and 
energy, resisted the importunity of the chiettaius to adopt 

s 2 
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ft son andretire into privftte life. She resolyed to undertake 
the goYemment of the state herself and seleoted Tokajee 
Holkar, one of the same tnbe, though not of her kindzM, 
to command the tamj. Through his singul^ moderation 
and the commanding genius of the l^e, this perilous ar- 
rangement^ wMch placid the military power in the hands 
of a distinguished spldiar, while the ciyU government was 
administered by a female, was pei^tuated without jealoia^ 
for thir^ years.- She sat daily in durbar and gave audi- 
ences without a veil, and dispensed justioe in person. Slto 
laid herself out to promote the welmre of the country m 
the encouiugement of trade and apiculture, and raised 
Indore ^m the obscurity of a vilkp to the rank of a 
capital She acquired the respect of foreign princes by the 
weight and dignity of her character, and in an age of 
universal violence was enabled to maintain the secoriiy of 
her dominions. She was the purest and most exemplary 
of rulers, and she added one more name to the roll of those 
illustriouB females who have adorned the native history of 
India by their talents and virtues. 

A.D. She died in 1795, and Tokajee two years later, and the 

1796 reign of anarchy began, and continued without almtement, 
lui aoTt. for tweniy years. MulbarBao, the son of Tokajee, 
iMBteof assumed the command of the army and the go- 
vemment of the state, but he was attacked and 
killed by Sindia, who was thus enabled to reduce 
the rival house of Holkar to a state of complete subordina- 
tion. Jeswunt Bao, the illegitimate son of Tokajee, fled 
from the field to Napiore, but the nqa, anxious to con- 
ciliate Sindia, placed mm in confinement, but he contrived 
at length to make his escape, and took irefoge at Dhar, 
which, under the same hostile influence, he was obliged to 
quit^ with seven mounted followers and about a hundred 
and tweniy ra^^ged half^armed infimtry. He determined' 
now to trust Im fortunes to his sword, and giving himsdf 
out as the champion of Us nephew, the young son of his 
brother Mulhar, called upon all the adherents of the house 
of Holkar to rally round him and resist the enoroadiments 
of Sindia; and the freebooters who swarmed in Central 
India flocked to his standard. 

Jeswunt Bao was soon after joined by Ameer Ehan^ a 
BifluUa adventurer, about tweniy-five years of sm together 
^ body of me lances, and for eighteen 
tOmo* months mej spread desolation tibroup the 
districts lying on the Heifbuddm but were ai 
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obliged to separate when the field of plunder was ex- 4ua. 
hausted. Ameer Khan proceeded eastwam to the opulent 
town of S^gor, where he subjeoted tiie inhabitants to 
every speo^ of outrage, and acquired immense booty. 
Nothing gives ns a clearer view of the anarchy and 
wretchedness of Hindostan at this period than the ease 
with which Jeswunt Bao was able, in the space of two 
years, to collect under his standard, by ^ hope of 
plunder, a force of 70,000 Pindarees and Bheels, A&hans 
and Mahrattas. With this force Holkar enter^ ifidwa, 
and the countiy was half rained before Sindia oonld come 
to its rei^e from Poona. To ex]^ Holkar he despatched 
two bodies of his troop^ one of which, though commanded 
by Europeans, was olmged to lay down its arms, and the a.],, 
other was attacked with such vigour that of its eleven 1801 
European officers seven fell in action and three were 
wounded. The city of Oojein, Sindia’s capital, was saved 
from indiscriminate plunder, by submitting to a contribution 
of fifteen lacs. At Poona, Bajee Bao, relieved from the 
presence of Sindia, subjected his feudatories to extortion 
and his people to oppression, which led to the a]^aranoe 
of numerous bodies of brigands, one of which, Wittojee, 
the brother of Jeswunt Kao, was constrained to join. 

He was captured and sentenced to be trampled to death 
by an infruuted elephant, while Bajee Bao sat in the bal- 
cony of the palace to enjoy the yells of the expiring youth. 
Jeswunt vowed sharp vengeance, and it was not long 
before he found an opportunity of executing it. 

Sindia, having ordered Shixjee Bao, his father-in-law, isoi 
and the greatest miscreant of Central India, to join his 
camp, proceeded in pursuit of Holkar, who was sindia 
totally defeated on the 14th October. The wretch 
enter^ the capital, Indore, and gave it up to plunder. 

The noblest edifices in the ciiy, v^ich had been erected 
and adorned by Aylah bye, were reduced to ashes. Those 
who were wssess^ of property were tortured to reveal it, 
and the w^ls were choked up with the bodies of femaJbs 
who destroyed themselves to escape dishonour. Hol^r 
was not long in recovering the blow. His daring spirit 
was exactly suited to the temper of the age, and fais stan- 
dard was speedily crowded with recruits, with whom he 
proceeded to the north, plundering every town and village 
m his progress, and to the horror of his lawless, but 
superstitious aoldie^, not sparing even the shrines of the 
gods. He tium laid waste tlie province of Candesh, and 
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moved down on Poona^ and the Peshwa began to tremble 
for his safety. Lord Wellesl^ had not ceased to renew 
the offer of the subsidiary alliance when there appeared any 
prospect of success. The negotiation fluctuated with the 
Peshwa’s hopes and fears, and when Sindia, who had 
earnestly dissuaded him from accepting it, sent ten batta- 
lions of infantry and a largo body of cavalry to protect 
him from the assault of Holkar, it came to an abrupt ter- 
mination. ^ I 

Holkar continued to advance to Poona, and the dismayed t 
Peshwa made him the most abject offers, but they were i 
Battle of haughtily rejected. The combined army- of 
Poona. Sindia and the Peshwa encamped in the vicinity 
of the capital, consisted of 84,000 horse and foot. Sindia's 
force comprised ten battalions under the command of Col. 
Dawes, while Holkar had fourteen battalions, disciplined 
and commanded by European officers. The battle of Poona, 
a.D. which was long and obstinately contested, ended in the 
complete victory of Holkar, who captured the whole of 
the baggage, stores and encampment of the allies. The 
Peshwa, who had kei)t out of the reach of fire, fled precipi- 
tately to the sea coast, where he obtained the accommo^ 
tion of a British vessel from the governor of Bombay and 
embarked for Bassein, which he reached on theGth December. 
Holkar entered the capital and placed the Peshwa’s ille- 
gitimate brother, Amrut Rao, on the throne, after exacting 
the promise of an immediate payment of two crores, and 
territory yielding another crore, as well as the command of 
the army and the control of the stale. After two months 
of singular moderation he gave up the capital to pillage. 
Bajee Rao, now became eager for the alliance as affording 
him the only chance of regaining his crown, and on the last 
Thetmtyof of December, he signed the memorable treaty 
*■*««*"• of Bassein, by which he agreed to entertain a 
body of C,000 English troops, and a suitable complement 
of artilleiy, and to assign districts^'elding twenty-six lacs 
for their support, to entertain no Europeans in his service, 
and to refer all his claims upon the Nizam and the Gaik- 
war to the arbitration of the Governor-General. The 
treaty likewise guaranteed the southern jageerdars in the 
onjoTOient of their ancient rights. 

The treaty of Bassein, viewed in connection with its 
consequences, forms one of the most important events in 
itetnnrifeon history of British India. Although' the 
thetmty. authority of the Peshwa had long ceased to 
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possess its former importance in the Mahratta counsels, 
ne was still regarded by the other chiefs as the centre of 
their national unity, and the recognised chief of the 
Mahratta commonwealth, and the extinction of his inde* 
pendenee essentially weakened its power. It has been 
the subject of warm controyersy, bat the sound judg* 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, then General Wellesley, 
based upon his extensive Indian experience, may be con- 
sidered condusive. ** The treaty of Bassein/* he asserted, 
** and the measures adopted in consequence of it, afforded 
** the best prospect of preserving the peace of India, and 
** to have adopted any other measure would have rendered 
“ war with Holkar nearly certain, and war with the whole 
“ Mahratta nation more than probable.” This opinion has 
been fully confirmed by posterity. War with the Mahratta 
powers was inevitable ; the treaty may have hastened it, 
but it must not be forgotten that it likewise deprived them 
of all the resources of the Peshwa’s Government. 

The establishment of the Company’s paramount 
authority at the Mahratta capital gave great umbrage to 
Sindia and to the r^a of Na^pore. The former 
found all his ambitious projects in the Deccan siiuiuSd 
defeated, and exclaimed : “ The treaty takes the 
** turban from my head.” The Nagpore raja was at 
once deprived of the hopes he and j^s ancestors had 
cherished of some day obtaining the office of Pesbwa. 
The two chiefs immediately entered into a confederacy to 
obstruct the objects of the treaty, and Bajee Bao himself 
had no sooner signed it, than he despatched an envoy to 
solicit their aid to frustrate it. Holkar, whose plans were 
thwarted by this masterly stroke of policy, agreed to join 
the coalition on condition that the domains of his family 
should be restored to him ; but, although he was reinstated 
in them, he no sooner perceived Sindia involved in hos- 
tilities with the British Government, than he let loose his 
own famishing hordes on his possessions in Malwa. 

Lord Wellesley, who bad early information of this coali- 
tion, informed Sindia and the raja of Nagpore that he was 
desirous of maintaining friendly relations with 
them unimpaired, but would resist to the foil i^'Bsduuiy 
extent of his power any attempt to interfere 
with the traaty. To be prepared for every continge&<y, 
he ordered the whole of the Hyderabad subsidiary force, 
and 6,000 of the Kizam’s own in&ntry, and 9,000 horse, 
under Colonel Stephenson, up to the frontier. Gdueral 
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Wellesl^ likewise marclied up 600 miles in 'ttie same 
direction with the Mysore contins^ty 8,000 infimtiEy, 
1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 of the celebrated Mysore horse, 
imder an able native commander. The soathem jueerdars 
were induced by the influence which General Wellesl^ 
had obtained over them, to join him with 10,000 troops. 
Amrut Bao, whom 'ELoDsbt had left in command at Poona, 
had declared his determination to reduce it to ashes when 
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be could no longer hold it ; but tl^ie city was saved by the 
energy of General Wellesley, who made a forced march of 
sixty miles in thirty-two hours to rescue it. Soon after 
B«qee Bao quitted Bassein, and on the 18th May, ihe day 
which had b^ selected by his astrologers, enterod Poona, 
accompanied hy British bayonets, and ascended the throne 
under a British salute. 

The designs of Sindia became daily more evident. He 
marched down with a large force from Oojein to form a 
junction with the raja of N agpore, who moved up 
to meet him with a large force on the 17th April. 
Both princes informed the Besident that it was 
their intention to proceed to Poona to adjust the 
government of the Peshwa.’’ He assured them uiat any 
such movement would be considered an act of hostility, 
and involve the most serious consequences. Various com- 
munications were intercepted in different directions, which 
placed their warlike designs beyond doubt ; and, on the 
2Srd May, therefore, Colonel Close, the Besident at Sindians 
court, was instructed to demand a categorical explanation 
of his intentions, when he replied that, with regard to the 
negotiations on foot, he could give no decisive answer till 
he nad seen the raja of Nagpore, theni encamped about 
forty miles distant, “ when you dball be mformed whether 
there is to be war or peace,” Lord Welleslq^ considmd 
this announcement not merely ah insult to the British 
Government^ but an unequivocal menace of hostility on the 
part of both princes, who had planted their armies on the 
frontiers of the two allies, the Nizam and the Peshwa, 
whom the Government were bound to defond. The com- 
plication of affairs at this juncture was increased by the 
arrival of the Prench armament, alrjady mentioned, at 
Poudicheny, which Sindia announoed^to aU the Mahratta 
jninm as uie reinforcement of an ally. The confederates 
continued to prolong the discussions for two months, while 
they were employe in pressiag Holkar to jdn them. 
Dming this perioa of suspense, the perfidious Peshwa con* 
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tinued to importime Sindifk to avoid aaj conoevsioii, but 
adranoe at onoe to Poona ** to settle affaiis.’’ Heobstrocted 
tbe prograsB of sapplies, and lost no opportunity of ^bar* 
rassmg the Oovemment. 

Time vraa now invaluable, but no reply, oould be received 
to any reference to Calcutta under six weScs, and Lord 
Wellw^, therefore, ventured to take upon him- 
self the responsibility, for which he was after- ofpSSnto 
wards captiously censured, of vesting fnll powers, 
civil, military, and diplomatic, in reference to 
the conduct of Mabratta affairs in the Deccan, in General 
Wellesley, and at the same time ftimished him with a 
(dear exposition of his views of policy. The general re- 
ceived tnis commission on the 18th July, and lost no time in sja 
calling on the allied chie& to demonstrate the sincenty 1^^ 
of the pacific declarations they were making, by with- 
drawing their forcscs from a position, not nec^essary for the 
secmrily of their own territories, but menacing equmly to the 
Nisam, the Company, and the Peshwa. A week of 
frivolous and fruitless discussion then ensued, during 
which Siudia had the simplicity to say that they were not 
prepared to determine on ai>y movement, as the negotiation 
witn Holkar wasnotyit complete. Wearied with these 
studied delay^ General Wellesley mve them twenty-four 
hours fdr their ultimatum, when &ey proposed that the 
British armies should retire to their cantonments at Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Seringapatam, while their forces fell hack 
forty zniles to Boorhanpore. To this General W^esley 
replied ; I offered you peace on terms of equality, and 

honourable to all parties : you have chosen war, and are 
“ answerable for all consequences.*’ On the 8rd August the 
Britirii Besident withdrew from Sindia’s camp, and the 
Hahratta war of 1808 oommenoed. 


SECTION IV. 

LOUD WXLLXSLSr— WAB WITH 8ZND1A AlTD NAOFOBB. 

liOao WxiiLBSXiBT, finding a war with Sindia and the raja 
of Nssnpoare inevitable, determined to strike a deiusive blow 
at thm power, simultaaauBously, in evexy quarto 
of TimKo,. Ibl the grand combinations of this 
campaign he was bis own war lumister, and never undei 
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the Company’s rale had the resources of Government been 
drawn forth upon a scale of snch magnitude and applied 
with snch promptitude and effect. In the Deccan ^e ad- 
vanced force under General Wellesley of about 9,000 men, 
and of Colonel Stephenson, consisting of about 8,000, was 
appointed to operate against the main armies of the oon- 
federates. In the north 10,500 troops were assembled 
under General Lake, to attack Sindia’s possessions in Hin- 
dostan, which were defended by his French battalions ; and a 
force of 3,500 was allotted for the intasion of Bundlecund. 

On the western coast an army of 7,300 men was organised 
to dispossess Sindia of his possessions in Ghizerat, while 
6,200 men were to occupy the province of Cuttack, be- ^ 
longing to the raja of Nagpore, on the eastern coast. The \ 
whole force of about 43,500 men was animated by that tradi- 
tionary spirit of enterpnse and enthusiasm which had created 
the British empire in India, and which, on this occasion, was 
heightened by unbounded confidence in the statesman at 
the head of the Government. The armies of the con- 
federates were computed at 100,000, of whom one half 
oonsisted of cavalry, with a superb train of artillery of 
many hundred pieces. 

As soon as the Besident had quitted Sindia’s camp, 
General Wellesley opened the campaign by the capture of 
Capture strong fortress of Ahmednugur, Sindians great 

A.D. of Aiimad. arsenal and dep6t in the Deccan, and by taking 
1803 possession of all his districts south of the Goda- 

very. Meanwhile the confederates spent three weeks in 
marching and countermarching, apparently without any 
de6nite object. General Wellesley, misled by his guides, 
was unexpectedly brought, after a march of twenty-six 
miles, to a position from which he could behold Sindia’s 
encampment, consisting of 60,000 men and 100 guns, 
stretched out before him, and he resolved to bring on an 
immediate action without waiting for the junction of 
Battle of Colonel Stephenson’s force. The handful of 
British troops which had to encounter this for- 
midable array at Assye, did not exceed 4,500. The Mah- 
ratta infantra was entrenched belnnd formidable batteries, 
which the General had particularly enjoined the officer 
commanding the advance not to assail in front, but he 
charged up to the muzzle of the guns ; the carnage was 
appdling, but the indomitable courage and energy of the 
troops, more espedallv the 74th, bore down all opposition, 
and Sindia’a qplendid infantry, standing by the gunib to 
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the bust, was at length ovei^owered and dispersed. The luo. 
Tiotory was the most complete which had ever crowned the 
Company’s arms in India, but it was dearly purchased 
the loss of one*third of its numbers. Sindia lost 12,000 
men and all his gnns, ammunition, and camp equipage. 

His army was a complete wreck, and he retreated with a 
small body of horse to the Taptee. Colonel Stephenson 
was sent m pursuit of him, and captured the flourishing 
town of Boorhanpore and the strong fortress of Aseergurh. 
Meanwhile all Sindia’s districts in Guzerat were occupied, 
and nothing remained to him but his possessions in 
Hindostan. 

This valuable terriiory had been enlarged and con- 
solidated by the indefatigable exertions of the late Mah- 
dajee Sindia, and cbiofly through the army raised ginaiu's po*- 
and disciplined by the Count do Boigtie, on 
whose retirement to France the command de- “ 
volved on General Perron. Dowlut Bao, since his acces- 
sion to his uncle’s throne in 1794, had continued to reside 
at Poona that ho might maintain a paramount influence in 
the Mahratta councils, and the administration of these 
provinces in the north devolved on the general, who con- 
ducted it with great ability and moderation. He bad 
succeeded in extending the control of Sindia over the 
Rajpoots, and was rapidly stretching it over the Sikhs up 
to the banks of the Sutlej. His advanced posts approached 
the Indus in one direction and Allahabad in the other, and 
the territory under his control yielded a revenue of two 
crores of rupees. His army consisted of 28,000 foot, not 
inferior in any respect to the Company’s so[}oy army, with 
5,000 cavalry and 140 guns. The jeopardy to which the 
interests of the Company wf3rc continuallj’ exposed by the 
presence of this powerful force, entirely under French 
influence, along the wltole of the north-west frontier was 
but too apparent, and Lord Wellesley considered it an 
object of the highest importance to extinguish it. Happily 
for the accomplishment of his wishes Sindia’s Mahratta 
officers entertained such jealousy of the extraordinary 
power granted to a foreigner that lie considered his position 
no longtvr tenable, and was contemplating his retirement 
when the war broke out. 

General Jjake had been entrusted with the same plenaiy 
powers in Hindostan which had been confided to Generw 
Wellesley in the Deccan. He opened tlie cam- oat>tnrc<if 
v»iga by lulvancing against General Perron’s AnygttTh. 
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tfoounipment, but he withdrew his anny 15^000 8troxi|^ with- 
out firing a shot, upon which General Lake laid neM to 
Allygorh, the great arsenal and depAt of Sindia in iBUn- 
dostan. It had been fortified with extraordinary skill by 
A.n. French officers, but it was captured by a ea^ ds main^ 
1808 through the irresistible gallant^ of the 76th Highlanders. 
The number of guns ca^ured amounted to 281. Shortly 
after, Perron haring learnt that his enemies at Sindia’s 
court had procured an order for dismissal, obtained 
^misnon to pass through the Biitilih camp on his way to 
Lucknow, and was reoeiTed with the distinction due to his 
rank and his talents. General Ldke then advanced firom 
Allygnrh towards Delhi, and within si^t of its minarets 
encountered the French force under mneral Bourquin, 
19,000 in number. The battle was severely contested, but 
the British infiuitry, led again by the 76& Highlanders, 
and by the Oommander-in*Chief in person, advanced oalmlv 
amidst a storm of grape and chain shot, and charged with 
the bayonet; the ranks of the enemy reeled, then 
broke up in confhsicm. 

Three days after the engaj^ment, General Bourquin 
and three of his officers delivered up their swords to 
TiMtram General Lake. The oily of Delhi was imme* 
rnttrJHm, diately evacuated by Sindia’s troops, and the 
British standard was hoisted upon its battlements. The 
emperor, though a prisoner and sig^htless, was still con- 
sidered the fountain of honour by Hindoos and Mahomed- 
ans, and a patent of nobiliiy under the imperial seal was 
as highly prized in the remotest provinces of the Deccan 
as it had been in the days of Aurungzebe. General 
ISOS ** Lake,” in the magnilo<|uent proclamation of Lord 
18th Wellesley, ”was ushered into the royal presence, and 
9^- found the unfortunate and venerable emperor, • 
by the accumulated calamities of old age and < 
authority, extreme poverty and loss of sight, 'seated 
under a small tatteiM canopy, the remnant of his royal 
** state, with every external appearance of the misery of 
^ his condition.” Lord Wellesley made a noble provision 
for his support, and then formed the judicious resolution 
of removing him nnd the royal family from the dangerous 
associations of Delhi, and proposed MoUgliyr for his 
fnture residence; but the empmr clung with such tenacity 
to the spot which had been for six centuries the capital ^ 
Mahonimu p^er that the Gk>veni<nr*Genersl was rduet- 
autly constraiuod to relinquish the design. For this 
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generous bat imprudent act tbe Gfovemment was reqniired 
topayafearfidpeiialfybalfaoentarjlatOT. 1S08 

lieaving Oolonel .Ochterlonj in command at Delbiy 
Gkmeral Lake marched down to Agra, which capitnlated 
alter a protracted siege, when the treasure found Baistoar 
in it, about twenty-eight lacs of rupees, was LMmine. 
promptly and prudently distributed among the officers and 
men, ** m anticipation of the approval of the home autho- 
“ rities.’* On me outbreak of the war Sindia had sent 
fifteen of his French bai^ions across the Nerbudda to 
protect his possessions in Hindostan. They were con- 
sidered the flower of his army, and were usually called the 
Deccan Invincibles,*’ and nobly did they sustain tibe 
reputation they had gained* Including the fugitives from 
Delhi thc^ formed a body of 13,000 horse and foot, with 
72 pieces of cannon, under native commanders. Oeneral 
Lake came up with their encampnient at Laswaree on the 
1st November, and they fought as native soldiers had 
never fought before when they had no European officers to 
animate them. They were at length overpowered, but not 
till one-half of their number, as reported, lay on the field 
killed or wounded. The general himself conducted all the 
movements, and impetuously led the charge in person, more 
to the credit of his gallantry than of his military talent. 
Though a dashing soldier and adored by his men, he was 
a very indifferent general, but the flanant errors of tbe 
day were covered — as they have since ^n on more than 
one occasion — by the chivalrous valour of the men at the 
sacrifice of their lives. 

Alarmed by the reverses he had sustained, Sindia made 
overtures which resulted in an armistioe, and General 
Welksley was now enabled to turn his whole 
attention to the raja of Nagpore, whom he had 
been closely following. On the 28th November he aataatarioii ^gQi 
np with his whole army at Argaum, and ^ 
obtainea a complete victory. The fortress of Gkwilgurh 
surrendered in the middle of December, and General 
Wellesley prepared to march upon Nagpore, which must 
have at once capitulated. The province of Cuttack had 
also been occupied by a British army without a single 
casualty. The raja, reduced to extremities by these rapid 
reverses, and trembling for his capital and his throne, 
hastaned to sue for peace, and tbe treaty of Deogaum was 
negotiated and oonoluded in two days by Mr. Mount* 
Stuart Blphinstone on the 18ih December. Cuttack was 
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A.i>. annexed to the Oompany^B territories, and the iininterrapteQ 

180 S oommanioation between Oalcutta and Madras, which the> 
Coart of Directors had coveted for many years, and for 
which they were at one time prepared to pay a large 
sum, was established. The opulent province of Berar was 
made over to our ally the Nizam, though during the 
campaign his officers had behaved with more than ormnarv 
perhdy. The ram likewise engaged to refer all his diffe^ 
ences with the Nizam and the Peshwa to the arbitrament 
of the British Government. These cessions of territory! 
which comprised some of his most valuable districts, re^ 

. duced him to the position of a secondary power in India. \ 
Sindia could no longer hesitate to accept the severe \ 
terms dictated by the Governor-General. His French ' 
sabminion battalions, thc bulwark of his power, were anni- 
af Sindia. hilated. His territories in the Deccan, in Gnzerat 

and in ESndostan, the rich patrimony bequeathed to him 
by his uncle, had been wrested ^m him, and nothing lay 
before him but the extinction of his power. He pelded^tor 
necessity within a fortnight after the raja of Nagpore had 
a^ed to the treaty of Deogaum, and signed the treaty of 
&jee Anjengaum. He was obliged to cede all his terri- 
tories lying between the Ganges and the Dooab, and those 
north of toe principalitieb of Jeypore and Joudpore, the 
fortress and territory of Ahmednugur in^-toe Deccan, and 
Broach and its dependencies in Guzerat.' He relinquished 
all claims on the Peshwa, toe Nizam, and toe G^war, 
and acknowledged the independence of the rajas and feu- 
datories in Hindostan with whom Lord Wellesley had 
recently concluded treaties. The war which produced 
these great results was scarcely of five montos duration, 
and it was concluded before it was known in Leadenhall 
Street that it had commenced. Ahmednugur with its 
territory was made ovrr to toe Peshwa, and toe wealthy 
districts in Hindostan were united with those whidi had 
been acquired from the Vizier of Oude, to form a separate 
T^ti68 of now knoum as tlni North West Presi- 

aiuancein deucy. Having thus reduced too Mahratta 
the north, power in Hindostan, Lord Wtjllesley was anxious 

to prevent the renewal of it by establishing a barrier 
between the possessions of Sindia, north of tlie Nerbudda 
and those of toe Company, and Genei^l Lake was. in- 
structed to conclude treaties of alliance with the Jaut 

S rince of Bhurtpore, and toe princes of Jeypore, Joudpore, 
[achery, Boondee and Gohud, who were thereby abs^ved 
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from aJl aUegianoe to the Mahraita powers, and relieved 
from all dread of their enoroachments. IS0£ 

The gemus of Lord Wellesley had thns, in the coarse of 
five years, reorganized the political condition of India, and 
placed his masters on the pinnacle of power. The Com- 
pany had now become the absolute sovereigns of the moat 
valuable portion of the continent, the protector of the 
states not included within its possessions, and the umpire 
in the disputes of all. Its authority was established on a 
more solid basis than that of Akbar or Aurungzebe. The 
reputation and splendour of Lord Wellesley’s administration 
had now reached its culmination, and the disasters which 
clouded the remainder of his Indian career were owing en- 
tirely to the blunders of the Oommander-in- Chief, though 
his U’ovemment was necessarily saddled with the obloquy of 
them. 


SECTION V. 

LORD WELLESLEY — WAR WrTH HOLKAR— OOLOKBL MONSON’B 
RETREAT. 

Dubinq the war with Sindia and the raja of Nagpore, Hoi- 1804 
kar, instead of uniting his forces with theirs, sought more 
profitable employment for them in predatory ex- 
oursions into Hindostan. On the conclusion of proowdingB. 
the peace he marched upon the wealthy town of Muhesur, 
where he was reported to have obtained a crore of rupees, 
by which he was enabled to take into his pay the soldiers 
whom Sindia and the raja of Nagpore had disbanded. 

His army was thus augmented to 60,000 horse, and 15,000 
foot, a force far exceeding his requirements or his resources, 
and which could only he maintained by plunder. He was 
assured hy the Governor-General and General Wellesley 
that, as long as he abstained from invading the dominions 
of the Company or of their allies, no attempt should be 
made to interfere with his movements. But repose was in- 
compatible with his condition; his fortune was in his 
saddle, and his reckless disposition led him to throw 
himself on the British buckler. In March he demanded 
of General Wellesley the cession of certain districts in the 
Deccan which he affirmed had once belonged to his family, 
and he sent to General Lake to demand the f^hofld as the 
intMienable right of the Mahrattas, and thxreatened hii 
demands were not complied with, that countries many 
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A.B* himdred nulas ill extent aUcmld be {dondaredy and 
IS04 <« ties fall on manj hundred thonaaiDd humen beings by a 
oontiniied war, in which hia armies would orerwhdm 
them like waves of the sea/’ These insolent menaces 
were followed np an inroad into the territories of the 
British ally, the nya of Jeypore. 

Lord WellesW felt that there could be no proqwrity or 
even peace in Central Indih'^while this lai^ predatwy 
War with horde continued to roam through it under t& 
BflStir. rampant chie^ and that an army of observatidn 
would be feuud to be far more costly than an army inaction; 
and on the I6th April directed Qenerals Welled^ Lai^« 
to take the field agamsthun. Oeneial Lake moved intpdie 
Jeypore territory, and chased him out of it. General Wel4 
lesley then in the Deccan urmd him to continue the pursuit 
without pause, and assured him that if it was prosecuted 
with vigour, the war would be over in a fortnighl By an 
act of incomprehensive &tnit^, General Lake rejected this 
advice, withdrew his army into cantonments, and sent 
Colonel Monson with a weak force to follow HoUour. 
Lord Wellesley strenuously urged him either to recall the 
brigade or to strengthen it, but General Lake did neither. 
Colonel Monson was as remarkable for his personal bravery 
as for his professional incompetence. With a detachment 
feeble in numbe^ and not supported by a sing^le Euro- 

K soldier, with only about 2,500 worthless irregular 
», he advanced into the heart of Holkar’s territory 
to encounter a force ten times its number, and commanded 
hy the most daring soldier of the day ; and he neglected to 
make any provision for supplies, or for crossing the 
varions streams which would Income unfordablo in two or 
three weeks. 

1804 On the 7th July Colonel Monson received the alarming in- 
telligence that Holkar had called up his whole force and 
OoiMMi marching upon him, and that Colonel 

MtoiOB'i Murray, whom General Welleeley had ordered 
up from Guzerat to support him, had fallen back. 
The provisions in his emup were only equal to two days' 
consumption, and he deemc^ it tsioemsrf to make an 
immediate retreat. Whenever the troops stood at bay, 
Holkar, notwithstanding the immense superiority of bis 
force, sustained a repulse. At Rampoora Colonel Monson 
was reinforced bv two bittalions sent, to ids aid Iqr 
General Luke, an<l vrell supplied with provisions; 
but hi* uiuiccountably lingered tliere twenty-four days, 
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dmrixig which tmc Hblkar never once ventured to attack 
him. He then reoomxnenoed his retreat, which soon 1804 
beoame a disgraoeftil ront, and the last sepoy straggled 
into Agra fifty days after he had begun to retire. Twenty, 
three years before Oolonel Gamac h&, with equal indisore* 
tion, marched into the heart of Sindia’s territories, and 
found himself in the same predicament as Colonel Monson; 
yet^ by the i^iuling expedient of a bold and aggressive 
movement, Sindia was completely defeated, and lost guns, 
ammunition, encampment, and reputation. But for the 
imbecility of the commander, the same triumph would 
have crowned the valour of the troops under Oolonel 
Monson, and Lord Wellesley would not have had to lament 
the loss of five battalions of in&ntry and six companies of 
artillery. This was the most signal disgrace the Com* 

0 *B arms had sustained since the destruction of Colonel 
ie’s detachment by Hyder, and it was commemorated 
in ribald son^ in the baiaars thronghont the continent. 

The raja of Bhurtpore, who was the first to seek the 
alliance of the Government in the flood-tide of succesd in 
1808, was the first to desert them when the tide appeared 
to be ebbing. 

Flushed with success, Holkar advanced to Muttra with 
an army estimated at 90,000 men, and General Lake, with 
his usud energy, rapidly assembled his regiments Hoikw ha- 
to meet this uneiqtected inroad. Meanwhile, 

Holkar planned the daring project of seizing the city of 
Delhi and obtaining possession of the person of the 
emperor, and of the ii^uence still attached to his name. 
Leaving his cavalry to engage the attention of Gmieral 
Lake, he suddenly ap^red before the gates of the city 
on ihe 7th October. .It was ten miles in circumference, 1804 
defended onl^ by dilapidated walls and mined ramparts, 
and filled with a mixed and unruly population. The 
garriacm was too weak to admit of relics, and provisions 
were served to the troops on the battlements ; but Colonel 
Oohterlony, with a i^irit worthy of Clive, defended it for 
mne days against the utmost emrts of the enemy, 20,000 
stniDg, wiui 100 pieces of artillery. Holkar at length 
drew (^his foroe in deqmir, and sending back his in&ntry 
and gans intoihe territoi^ of his new ally, the ngaof Bhurt- 
pore, aet out with his cavalry to lay wwibe the Company’s 
mMadute in tim ]>^ v 

General Lake left his infkntry under General Fraser, to 
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wateh Holkar’s battalionSt and started in Forsoit rf him 
Poi^tor '^^th six regiments of cavalry, jBnropean and 
hoUdht. native, and his heme artillezy, giving him no 
rest night or day. Holkar generally contrived to keep 
twenty or thirty miles ahead of him, ravaging the defence- 
less villages as he swept along ; bnt, after a forced march; 
of fifty mules in twenty-fonr hotini, the general snooeededt 
4 .]>. in overtaking him at dawn, at Futtygnrh, on the 17thl 
1804 November. The enemy’s horses were at picket^ and the\ 
men aOleep beside them in apparent security, when several ] 
rounds of grape announced &e arrival of their pursuers. 
Holkar sprang on his horse, and galloped off with a few 
troopers, leaving the re^ of the troops to shift for 
themselves, and they were dispersed and cut up in all 
directions. He hast^ed back to rejoin his infisntry, hut 
found on recrossing the Jumna, that they had suffered an 
irreparable defeat. General Er^er with a force of 6,000 
men had attacked his army consisting of fourteen battalions 
Bi^of o£ foot, a large body of horse and 160 gnus, 
and obtained a decisive victory, capturing more 
than half his artillery ; but the victory was dearly pniv 
chased by the loss of the generaL Daring the engage- 
ment, a destructive fire was opened on the British force 
from the fortress of Deeg, belonging to the raja of Bhnrt- 
pore, which was immediately invest^ and captured. 

The fortunes of Holkar were now at the lowest ebb. 
General Jones, who had succeeded the incompetent Oolonel 
gageof Murray, had captured all his forts in Malwa, and 
Bhiirt 3 H)Ke. marched np, unmolested, to General Ldee's 
encampment. The large host with which he had 
proudly appeared on the banks of the Jumna only four 
months bemre had disappeared, and the annihilation of his 
power appeared inevitable, when every advant^ was 
thrown away by the fatal resolntion of General ludee to 
invest Bhnr^pore. The town was eight miles in cirenm- 
ference, surrounded by the invulnerable bnlwark of a mnd 
wall of great height and thickness, protected by numarons 
bastions and by a broad and deep aitcdi, filled with water, 
and defended % ^,000 of ^tfae raja’s troops and the rem- 
nant of Holkar’s infantry. General Lake turned a deaf 
ear to all advice, and without a sufficient siege train, or an 
engineer officer of any experience, without even msJdhg a 
reconnaissance, commencM the siege with breathless im- 
petnosity. Four consecutive attacks were, made upon it 
during fifteen weeks, whif^ entailed the nnprooedented 
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low of 8,200 in killed end wounded, of whom 108 wm ajx 
ofBom. The siege was abandoned on the 2l8t April ; ISOI 
but the Ti^a, who had Beverely felt the loss of all the 
reTenues of his districts and the exactions, of Holkar, 
sought an accommodation with the Goyemment, and a 
treaty was soon after condnded on condition of his con- 
tributing twenty lacs of rupees in four insl^mentB towards 
the expenses of the war. But this issue of the crapaign 
did not cover the disgrace of our failure, the remembrance 
of which was perpetuated even in the remote districts of 
the Deccan by rude delineations of British soldiers hurled 
from the battlements of Bhurtpore. 

This pacidcation was hastened the hostile attitude of 
Sindia. By the treaty of Sixjee Anjengaum, he had agreed 
to rdinquish all claim on the rajas with whom ^ 
Lord Wellesley had concluded treaties. But, SdeS 
when the list was presented to him four months 
after, he was exasperated to find the name of the rana of 
Oohud included in it, and also the fort of Gwalior. He scouted 
the idea of considering the rana, whose territories he had 
absorbed twenty years before, as an independent prince, or 
of making over to him the fortress of Gwalior, which he 
valued not merely for its strength, but as a personal gift 
from the emperor. General Wrilesley aflhmed that Sindia 
had subscribed the treaty with the distinct understanding 
that the fort and territory should remain with him, and it 
was in ignorance of this agreement that Lord Wellesley 
had resolved to consider Gohud as an independent princi- 
pality. General Wellesley said, “ that he would sacrifice 
it, and every other frontier town ten times over, to 
preserve our credit for good frdth.*’ Major Malcolm, the 
envoy at Sindians court, was equally urgent, but Lord 
Welleslty, who was entirely in the wrong, impmously 
persisted in 1^ resolution, and Sindia was obliged to 
submit, but the loss continued to rankle in his bosom. 

The disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson and the 
friiure of the siege of Bhurtpore, produced a profound 
sensation throughout Hindostan. The victors of cooMoms 
A ssye had been chased by Holkar up to the 
widls of Agra. The captors of Gwalior had 
been baffled before a mud fort in the plains, and an im- 
pression was created that the Company's good fortune was 
on the wane. A hostile confederacy was secretiy forned; 
which induded Sindia, Holkar, Ameer Ehan, and the 
xqja of Bfaurtpofe; and Sindia ventured to attack our alHae 

T s 
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A.D. wd to inTBde Swigor, At the instaanoe of hie nihiieter, 

1805 Siijee Bao, the enoampment of Mr. JenkinB, the Beaident, 
was plundered, and he was placed under restraint. Sindia 
moreorer assembled an army of 40,000 men, and moved 
on towards Bhurtpore, with the intention, he said, of 
negotiating a peace l^tween the raja and the British 
Government. Lord Wellesley could not fail to feel acutely 
the insult which such a proposal implied, but he ana his 
brother were anxious to avoid a rupture with Sindik at 
this time. The morale of the army was low, and ^he 
north-west frontier was defenceless. The Besident ^s- 
suaded Sindia from crossing the Ghumbul towards Bhtl^ 
pore, assuring him that it would inevitably result in a war, 
and advised him to return to his own capital ; but he said 
his funds wei*e exhausted, and General Wellesley assured 
Lord Wellesley that he was really impoverished by his late 
losses, and under the advice of the General an advance of 
money was made to him from the treasury, on which he 
retraced his steps to Subulgurh. 

He was joined soon after by Ameer SIhan and Holkar, 
with about 8,000 of the cavaliy which yet adhered to his 
ifoTementt standard. The confederates pressed Sindia for 
ofUiecon. money, but his exchequer was exhausted, and he 
fadontcg. them permission to despoil his genera^ 

Ambajee Anglia, who had amassed two crores in his 
service, and Shirjec Bao, Sindians father-in-law, extorted 
fifty lacs of rupees fri)m him by torture. The atrocities of 
this miscreant constrained Sindia to discard him, and 
Ambajee having been appointed in his stead, broke w the 
alliance between his master and Holkar and Ameer l^an, 
and the path was thus opened for an aecommodatioii 
with the British Government. Sindia had nothing to 
expect., but everything to lose, by a struggle with the 
Company, and be was sincerely desirous of the restoration 
of concoid. Lord Wellesley w*a8 equally anxious for the 
re-cstablishmeut of a good understanding, that he might 
reduce the burdens of tlie state. He determined to 
restore Gohud and Gwalior, as a matter of policy, and 
another month or six weeks would have brought alraut an 
aipradow amicable adju-stment of all diticrences, and placed 
Af the traminillitj of India on a solid basis; but, 

1885 ^e»wk 7 . j^jy superseded by the 

arrival of Lord Cornwallis, and his whole scheme of policy 
was at once subverted. 

The administration of Lord Wellesley is the most 
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memorable in the eamals of the Oompan j. He fimnd the aji. 
empire beset with perils in every quarter; he Bamurtaon 
bequeathed it to his sncoessor in a state of com- hiimdaiaii. 
plete security, with the prestige of our power 
j^her than it had ever stood. He annihilated the French 
force at Hyderabad, demolished the kingdom of Mysore, 
and became master of the Deccan. He extinguished tille 
more formidable battalions of French troops in the employ 
of Sindia, and turned his possessions in J^dostan into a 
British province. He paralysed beyond redemption the 
great Mimratta sovereigns ; he doubled the territories and 
resources of the Company ; he exhibited a special genius 
for creating and consolidating an empire, and he would 
rank as the greatest of the Govemors-General if he had not 
been preceded by Wairen Hastings and followed hy Lord 
Dalhousie. He was resolved to quench those internecine 
contests among the princes of India which, for a century 
since the death of Aurungsebe, had turned its fairest pro- 
vinces into a deisert. He felt as his brother the Duke of 
Wellington, then General Wellesley, happily expressed it, 
that no permanent system of policy could be adopted to 
protect the weak a^inst the strong, and to keep the 
princes for any lengui of time in their relative positions, 

“ and the whole body in peace, without the establishment 
“ of one power which, by the superiority of its strength 
** and its military system and resources, should obtain a 
“ preponderating influence for the protection of all.** The 
Company was to be this preponderating power, but the 
Company was still a commercial body, with an instinctive 
dread of military operations, which interrupted its invest- 
ments and disturbed its balance-sheet. The mercantile 
spirit was still in the ascendant in Leadenhall-street, 
whereas Lord Wellesley maintained that as long as ^e 
“ Oom^y represented the sovereign executive authority 
“ in this vast empire, its duties of sovereignty must be 
** paramount to mercantile interests.** These antagonistic 
views created a strong feeling of antipathy towards him at 
the India House. Parliament, mo^ver, had thought fit 
to interdict all increase of territory and all allian^s with 
native princes without the sanction of the Court of Directors, 
and they hoped under the shadow of this injunction to 
continue at peace with the native princes, and to pursue 

their mercantile enterprises without any impediment. But, 

in of thiw rule, Lord W^ellesley bad been engaged in 

wars from Cape Comorin to the Sutlfiy,had broken the power 
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ut. of piinee after prinoe, end loaded the OompaDy intili tibe 
1806 reeponeiUUty of goTeming one balf and oontroUing tin 
other bfllfia India. The TaatnesB of his sdhemea, and the 
andaoity of his aepirations, oonfonnded them ; and eren 
hie friend Lord Gaetierea^, the Preeident at the Board of 
Control, regarded with a feeling of anziely the vaet extent 
of onr dominion and onr responsibilitieB. The annonnoe- 
ment of the war with Eollw, however inevitable, filed 
up the measnie of his delint^oenciee, and complete the 
dismay of the India an&orities in Leadenhall-street pnd 
at the Board of Control ; and it was resolved to super 
tiim, and “ to brin^ back thin^ to the state the legula 
** had prescribed in 1792 ; ” in other words, to pot 
poUtical clock back a dozen years. \ 

On the retam of Lord WoObsley to England, an attemm 
was made to sabject him to an impeachment. A Mt. 

Fanil, originally a tailor, had gone ont to India 
lapeMh. as an adventurer, and having amassed a for* 
. tone in the hot^honse of oormption at Lucknow, 
obtained a seat in -Pm'liament, and brought artides 
charge against Lord Wellesley of high crimes and mis* 
demeanours which were dropped on the dissolution ; and 
Pauli having foiled to obtain a seat at the election, put a 
period to his lifo. Lord Folkstone subsequently renewed 
the chsHTge, but tiie resolution of censure which he pro- 
posed was negatived by 182 to 81. On the other hand, 
the vindictive Court of Proprietors passed a vote of con- 
demnation by 928 to 195. Eut thii^ years lat«r, when 
truth had triumphed ova* passion and prejudice, tiie Court 
of Directors took occasion, on the publication of his 
despatches, to assure him by a unanimous; resolution, " that 
“ in thtir judgment he bad been animated throughout his 
administration by an ardent zeal to promote the well* 
“ being of India, and to uphold tiie interest and 
wyOwat ci “honour of the British empire; and that titey 
“ looked back to the eventful and brilliant period 
“ of his administintion with feelings common to their 
“ connti^en." They voted him a grant of 20,00(){. and 
ordered his statue to be placed in the India House as a 
reoognition ol* his servioea. 
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CHAPTER IX* 

SECTION I. 

LORD GORirWALLIS AND SIR 0. BARLOW. 

Lord Cornwallis was Mr. Pitt's invariable refiige in every 
Indian difficulty. When the Company’s possessions were^ 
considered to be in danger from the proceedings 
of Warren Hasting Lord Cornwallis was sent wSuiTSitf 
out to restore thOT security. When again, in 
1797, Sir John Shore’s weakness had brought on 
the mutiny of the officers which threatenod the dissolution 
of Oovemment, he was entreated to go out, if only for a 
year ; and now he ms in^ortuned * a third time in 1805 
to undertake the office of Governor-General, and save the 
empire from the ruin with which it was supposed to be 
tfaimtened through Lord Wellesley’s ambition. His con- 
stitution was exwusted thirty years of labour in 
America, in India and in Ireland, but he would not refase 
what he considered the call of duty, and he landed at Cal- 
cutta on the SOth June, with the finger of death visibly 
upon him. Within twonly-four hours Lord Wellesley had 
the mortification, to learn that hia whole system of policy 
was to be immediately demolished* Lord Cornwallis loalj 
no time in announcing that it was his object to restore the 
native princes to a condition of ** vigour, efficiency, and 
** independent interest," and to remove the impression of 
our design to establish British control over eveiy Indian 
power. He was resolved, in fact, to steer the vesm of the 
state in . 1805 by the ephemeris of 1793* 

He immediately proceeded up the country by water, and 
on the 19tli S('pteiuber sent a despatch to Lord Lake de- 
fining the policy he intended to pursue. Ho 
pi*0|i0fled to restore all Holkar’s family domains wbiu^s 
when be manifested n leascmable disposition; p®***^‘ 
to give up Goliud and Gwalior to Sindia, and even to 
waive the demand which had been made by Lord Wellesley 
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of the release of the Resident, Mr. JenkinB, whom 
Sindia detained in honourable bondage, if it was found to 
be an obstacle to a reconciliation with that chief ; to abro* 
mte the treaty with J^ore ; to remove the emperor and 
his fomily to some town near Oalcntta, and to restore 
Delhi to the Mahrattae ; to dissolve all the alliances oon- 
dnded with the princes north of the Chnmbnl, and to 
compensate them for the loss of onr protection foom the 
territories we had acquired beyondl the Jumna, which was 
to be our future boundary. Before this letter could reach 
Lord Lake, Lord Cornwallis was in his grave. It was 
dictated to his secretary at a time when Im was in such 
a state of mental and physical debility, that it may be 
questioned whether he Mly comprdiended the scope and 
HitdMrth. consequences of this abrupt at^ ^^ndsmental 
change of policy. He was put on shofh"at Oha^ 
A.D. aseepore, where he expir^ on the. 6th October. He had 
1806 the genius of Hastings or of Lord Welledey, and his 
merits as a Governor-General have been over-rated, but 
none of tbe rulers of British India have ever more richly 
earned the esteem and confidence of Europeans and natives 
hr his sterling integrity, his straightforward and manly 
character, and the spirit 6f justice and moderation which 
regulated all his actions. 

Sir George Barlow, the Ronior member of Council, suc- 
ceeded temporarily to tbe office of Gk>vernor-General. He 
Sira. Bar- presided for many years over some of the 
low and hii most important offices in the state, in which he 
had acquired a rich fund of experience. He had 
been extolled for his official aptitude and ability by three 
successive Govemors-General, and though the ministry had 
wisely resolved never again to place any local officer at 
the head of the Government, they had yielded to the 
recommendation of Lord Wellesl^, and given him Hhe 
reversion of the highest office. But Sir George was simply 
a first-rate civilian, eminently qualified for every subor- 
dinate department, but destitute of that patrician dimity 
and that elevation of mind which the management of the 
empire required. While he continued under tbe influence 
of Lord Wellesley’s master spirit, he cordially adopted his 
large and comprehensive policy, and became so closely 
identified with it that be lost the proqpect of succeeding 
him when that policy was discarded at tibe India EEmtee. 
This fact was communicated to him by JmA OeamaS^ 
and-iiiay not have been witlioi^ its iwflaenee in oonvetting 
' him to the opposite line of policy, of whidb he now beeame 
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lilia nufliiwAiiig advocate. He hastened to inform Iidrd a.11. 
Lake ttai it wm his intention to dissolve all onr allianoes ItOi 
with tiie native princes, to relinquish all right to interfere 
in their alBurs, and to withdraw £rom all connection with 
any state b^nd the Jnmna. Lord Wrilesley proposed 
to rest the security pf onr dominion on the establishment 
of general tranquillity under onr supremacy. Sir Oecffge 
considered that our position would be equally secure if 
the native states were allowed to tear one another to piece^ 
and were tana deprived of all leisure to attack us. This 
despicable policy was aptly described by Mr. Metcalfe, sub- 
sequently wvernor-Gfeneral ad interim^ as disgrace with- 
out compensation, treaties without security, and peace 
“ without tranquility.” 

Sindia was as anxious to avoid a second collision vdth 
the Government of Calcutta as the Governor-General him- 
self, and an envoy was sent to the head-quarters ^th 
of Lord Lake, then about to start in pursuit of 8to«». 

Holkar. A i^aty was concluded on the 25th December, isos 
by which Gohud and Gwalior were restored to him, and it 
was stipulated that the Chumbnl should be the boundary 
of the two states, and that the British Government should 
enter into no treaties with the rajas of Oodypore, Joudpore, 
and other chiefs whom he claimed as his feudatories. 
Northern India swarmed with military adventurers, con- 
sistiug of the framenta of the armies disbanded by Sindia 
and the raja of Nagpore, and of the irregulars whom onr 
Government had dismissed ; hence Holkar, notwithstanding 
his reverses, was able to collect a body of 12,000 horse and 
3,000 foot, whom it wms important to disperse. Lord Lake 
set off in pursuit of him at the head of his cavalry and 
light infentry, and a British army w^ for the first time, 
conducted to the banks of the Sutlg by the general who 
had been the first to camp on the Jumna. On crossmg 
the Sutlqj Lord Lake was brought into communication 
with Bunjeet Sing, the young chiefcun of twenty-four, thi^ 
employed in laying the foundation of a new kingdom in 
the Punjab ; and on tbe banks of the Beyas (the ancient 
Hydaspes) concluded a treaty with him by which he en- 
gaged to afford no farther assistance to Holkar, and to 
oblige hitin to' evacuate the Punjab forthwith. Holkar, 
now a htipleas fugitive, was pursued to the holy caiy of 
Umritsir, and sent an envoy humbly to sue for peace, 
which be ymm mdy to accept on any team. 

Dbder tbe positive instractions of Sir George Bariow, 
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AJk the dnft of a treafy wee preeested to hiia which prcmded 
for hie complete remstetemmit in powert the 
tnSwi^ reiteration of all the territeriee which had be- 
longed to hie fondly, and the rdinquishment of 
all interforenoe with the chira whom he claimed ae his 
diqiendente. He was i^nired to rdinquidi all rig|ht to 
BampooFa, and all ehdm on Boondee, to entertain no 
Bofopeans in hie aoirioe, to retnm to Hindoetan by a 
piejMn*ibed iwte, and. to abstein from injuring the tim« 
toriee of the Company or their allies. To Holkar, whom 
fcertnnee were now desperate, these proposals ap^ea^ lilm 
a godsend, but their incre^ble leniency oon'v^oed him 
that they oonld only be dictated by fear, and his envoy 
retumed with a demand for eighteen additional districte in. 
Hindostan, and liberfy to levy conteibntionB on Jejmre, 
bote of wldch were peremptou^ refoaed. Fresh dimcnl- 
ties were started by his envoys, till Lord Lake threatened 
to recommence the jparsnit, when the ratified treaty was 
at once prodnced. mt Sir Qeorge Barlow was diiwleased 
with the terms of the treaty both witli Sindia and Molkar. 
He considered that to fix the Mahratta boundary on the 
banks of the Chambul, might imply a pledge to protect 
tee princes beyond it from their rapacity ; and he there- 
fore added declaratoiy articles withdrawing British pro- 
tection from every state to the west of the Jamna. Bira- 
poors was voluntarily surrendered to him, and he fired a 
royal salute on the occasion, declaring at the same time 
that the English were great rascals, and never to be 
trnstcd.’* The raja of B^ondee had the strongest claims 
on the gratitude of the Company as a constant and faithful 
allv, and as liaviM two years before afforded shelter and 
aia to Colonel Aronson in his retreat, in spite of the 
menaces of Holkar. Lord Lake made a strenuous effort to 


save him, but Sir George was deaf to every remonstrance, 
and cancelled the article in the treaty which protected 
hua from the rapacity and revenge of Holkar. 

The course pursned toward Jeypore was yet more dis- 
graoeAil. The nya was the firot to acorae to Lord 
Tht wJs St Wellesloy*s syst em of subsidiary altianccs, but he 
wavcred*in his fidelity when Colom*! Alonson was 
before Holkar, and Lonl Wellosky informed Lord 
Ciornwallis that this defin-tion liad cancelled his claim to 
our alliance. In tho following year Holkar entered bis 
territories and ctainied his assistance against tee Company, 
but Lord Lake ussnred him that the Imn of our protection 
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would be leetoxed to bixii if he rmeted the edreaceB of 
tut diief» amd in this hope he afforded cordial and efficient laoe 
aid to our detachments proceeding in pursuit of him. 

Lord ComwalliSy who was the soul of honoiir» said that 

ffl p^om^w W Lake had given to the mja should be 
Mcred. Sir Geoim Barlowi however, refosed to ac- 
knowledge any such obligation, and as Holkar entered the 
Jeypcm temtory, b^t on plunder and revenge, informed 
him that the protection of Government was wuihdrawn for 
Aebreadh of his engagement during Colonel Monson’s 
retreat. Lord lake, indignant at tU contempt* with whidi 
his expostulations were treated and the degradation of the 
n afa cn al oharaoter, threw up all hief politicid functions. 

Holkar was bound by the treaty to return to Hindostan 
by a prescribed route, and to abstain from all aggression 
on the territories of the Company or their allies, fttrin-niinr 
But to save the field allowances Sir George SchSmT 
Barlow directed Lord Lake to hasten out of the Punjab ; 
and Holkar no sooner found him across the Sutlej than 
he let loose his predatory bands on the districts of the 
I^jab ; nor was there anjr article of tiie treaty which ho 
did not violate with audacity. He baited for a month in 
the Jeyrore territory, and, seeing the British support with^ 
drawn from the raja, extorted eighteen lacs of rupees from 
him, and then mashed down to wreak his vengeance on 
Boondee. This disastrous termination of the Hahxatta 
ww sowed the seeds of a more momentous contest. The 
wisdom of Lord Wellesley’s policy was amply vindicated 
by ihe twelve years of anar^y which followed the sub- 
version of it ; while the adoption of a neutral policy and of 
a system of isolation fostered the growth of a new pre- 
datory power, which it eventually required an army oi 
100,OM men to extingoirii. 

It was not long before the evils of this policy of non- 
interfimnoe became visible. The rana of Oodypore was 
rewarded as the ** sun of Hindoo glory,” and an 

Bmitetloa of 

alBanoe with his frmily as the summit of social BajpootMi*. 
distinction. The beautiful daughter of the reigning prince 
had been betrothed to the r»a of Joudpore, and on his 
premature death was claimed by his successor ; but her 
band was given to the raia of Jeypore. The rivals 
appealed to arms, and 100,000 men, oonsiating not only of 
Bqjpoots, but of Sfindia’s Hahratias and Ameer Ehlm’s 
Paiaii^ were farought into the field. In Pefaraaxy 1807 
Che of Joudpore sustaiiied a emdiuig defeat, mt soon 
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A.D. after succeeded in detachixig Ameer Khan from his ally, 

1807 the raja of Jeypore, bj the promise of half a crore of 
rupees, and the plains of Jeypore were laid waste by him. 
The rana of Oodypore, who had taken no part in the war 
of which his daughter was the innocent cause, was not- 
withstanding Bul^ected to plunder Sindia and Ameer 
Elian, and in his extremity supplicated the Gk)Temor- 
Gteneral for protection, offering to n^ake over half his terri- 
tories for the defence of the remainder. Bajpootana was 
bleeding at every pore, and its princes, the rajas of Jondrore 
and Jeypore, the rana of Oodypore as well as Zalim Siw, 
the renowned regent of Kotah, invoked the aid of Briti^ 
authority, and represented that there had always been in 

1807 India some supreme power to which the weak looked for 
protection from the ambition and rapacity of the powerful. 
The Company, they said, had now succeeded to this 
position, and were bound to fulfil the responsibilities 
attached to it. The Mahrattas and the Patans, who were 
now spreading desolation through the country, could offer 
no resistance to the British arms, and the Governor-General 
had only to speak the word, and peace and tranquillity 
would be i^tored. But any such interference was contrary 
to the prevailing policy of the India House ; the request of 
the rana of Oodypore was refused, and he was obliged to 
come to a compromise with Ameer Khan and assign him a 
fourth of his dominions to preserve the rest from rapine, 
and likewise ip submit to the indignity of exchanging 
turbans with the Patan freebooter. 

The great blot in Sir George Barlow’s administration 
was the abandonment of Bajpootana, but he earned no 
Hjdmbad. Credit for the resolution with which he 

maintained the peace of the Deccan. MeerAlum, 
the able minister of the Kizam, had become obnoxious to 
his master by his steady support of the British alliance, 
and was obliged to take refuge at the Besidenoy to escape 
assassination. The Nissam then proceeded to open ne^ 
tiations with Sindia and Ameer Khan, and to assemble 
troops with the undisguised intention of dissolving idl 
ooQuneotian with the Company’s Government. Sir Gmr^ 

1808 Barlow ‘‘felt that the dissolution of the^^isdliance womd 
“ subvert the very foundation of British power and ascend- 
“ ency in the political scale in India. The position we 
** abandoned at Hyderabad would be immediatdj occupied 
^ by our enemies, and tiie result wimU be indversal 

turlmleMe and distrust.” On this oocasiem tiierefcre he 
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did not hesitate to discard the principle of neatraHtj, ajh 
and to order tiie Nizam to restore Meer Alum to his post, l8oi 
BOid submit to a more direct interference of the Besment 
in the management of his af&irs. Equally meritorious 
were his proceedings at Poona. The Court of 
Directors considered the treaty of Bassein the 
source of multiplied embarrassments, and were desirous of 
withdrawing from Mabratta politics, and allowing the 
Peshwato resume his position as the head of the Mabratta 
commonwealth. Sir ^orge resisted with energy every 
effort to modify the treaty, and had the courage to state to 
his masters that, while he desired to manifest every attention 
to their wishes, there was a higher obligation imposed on 
him, that of maintaining the supremacy of British rule, 
which would be compromised by any deviation from the 
policy establiahod by Lord Wellesley at Poona. 

The state of the finances demanded the early attention 
of Sir George. The pecuniary difficulties of the Company 
had always arisen from the wars in which they 
had been involved. There was no elasticity in a ®**“®** 
revenue derived almost exclusively from the land, and any 
extraordinary demand on the treasury could only be met 
by having recourse to loans. With the return of peace 
and the mleviation of the military pressure, the finances, 
with one exception, had recovered their spring. The 
extensive military operations of Lord Wellesley had aug- 
mented the public debt and brought on one of the inter- 
mittent fevers of alarm at the India House. It was over- 


looked that our wars in India had generally terminated in 
an accession of territory and revenue which speedily over- 
balanced the encumbrance they had entailed. Thus, in 
Lord Wellesley’s administration the increase of the debt 
amounted to about eight crores and a half of rupees, and 
the permanent increase of revenue to about seven crores. 

IBy the cessation of war and the reduction of the renments 
of irregulars, the deficit which had appalled Leadenhall- 
street was converted into a surplus, which, with little 
fluctuation,, remained steady for twenty years. 

In the month of July the Government was astounded 180€ 
by the massacre of European officers and soldiers by the 
native sepoys in the fort of Vellore. It was situ* The veiion 
ated eSghty-eight miles west of Madias, and only 
forty from the fitmticr of Mysore, had been‘ selected, con- 
traiy to the wise judgment of the Court of Directors, for 
the residence of Tijqioo’s family, and it was speedily filled 
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A,ii. wi& 1|800 of ibeir adhflire&ta aad SyOOO epiigraato from 

B 06 Mysore. The Europeea troops in the gerrison oonsisted ci 
mwmt 870 mm^ and the sepoys numbered abont 1|500, 
many of whom were Mahomedans who had been in tiie 
service of Tippoo. At 8 o’clock in the morning of the lOth 
July the^jpoys sndd^y amtd^tha^Ew 

till e^ty of the ^Idiers had been filled and ninety^e 
woonded. Th^ then proceeded to the residence of the 
officers, of whom thirteen fell victima to their treachery. \ 
Dnring the massacre an active communication was kept \ 
up between the mutineers and the palace of the Mysore \ 
princes, many of whose followers were conspicnous in the 
scene. Provisions were also sent out to the sepoys, and 
the royal ensign of Mysore waa hoisted amidst the shouts 
of the crowd. The remaining Europeans held their posi- 
tion till they were rescued by the gallantly of Colonel 
Gillespie, who was in garrison at Arcot, eight miles distant, 
and who, on hearing of the outbreak, started without a mo- 
ment’s delay with a portion of the Idth Dragoons and 
his galloper gnus, and arrived in time to rescue the 
survivors. 

The searching investigation which was made revealed 
the cause of the mutiny. The new Commsnder-m*Chief, 
osoMoctiM Sir John Cradock, soon after his arrival ob- 
tamed permission of the governor, Lord William 
Bentinck, to codify the militaoy regulations, but upon the 
express condition that no rules should be added without 
the permission of Government. Unknown to the governor, 
the adjutant-s^eral took on himself to introduce several 
innovations which interfered with the religious projudk^es of 
the sepoys. But that which jmve them peculiar offianoe 
was the new form prescribed for the torlw, which bore 
some resemblance to a European hat, an object of general 
antipathy to the natives. A report was industriously 
sprm through their ranks by the Mahomedans, who led 
the hostile movement, that Ihe new tnrban was the pre- 
cursor of an attempt to force thorn to become ChristianB; 
and the panic-stricken and exasperated sepoys were thus 
stirred up to mutiny and massacre. The Court of Directors 
were overwhelmed by tlm <n6ws of this catastrophe, and 
in that wild and vindictive spirit which temr inspires, 
instantly reca11<^ the govmior and the Gbmuiander-iii- 
Chief before a single lino of explanation bad been received 
from either. Lord William Bentinck remoashraied agaimt 
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tbm gioM iiijiiBtiee of pnntBliiiig him as an aooomplioe in 
meamuM irith which he had no fieurther comieetion than to 1801 
obviato their evil oonaeqnenoea. Ihe Court* in their reply, 
bore teatiinonT to his uprightness, disinterestedness, a^I 
aasd respeot for the qrstem of the Company, hat also 
remarked that, as the misfortune which happened under 
** bis^ministration placed his fate under the government 
** of public events and opinions which the Court could not 
** control, so it was not in their power to alter the effech of 
“ them.’* 

Of the panic created by the mutiny at the Council board 
in Calcutta, the unoffending missionaries were the 

victims. In 1798, Mr. Car^ had proceeded to 
Bengal to establish a Christian Mission, and ntkm^ 
laboured with much zeal but little success for CtaiitiMUir. 
seven years in the Malda district. In 1799, Mr. MarshmCn 
and lur. Ward proceeded to join him, and, being without a 
licexice, were omered to quit the country the day after 
their arrival, but obtained an asylum at the Danish settle* 
ment of Sersmpore and were taken under the protection 
of the Danish crown. There they were joined by Mr. an. 
Carey, and established a fraternity which, xmder the 
designation of the Serampore Missiottaries,” has attained 
historical distinction as that of the pioneers of Christian 
civilisation in Hindostan. They opened the first schoola 
for the ^tuitous instruction of native children ; they set 
up printing-presses and prepared founts of type in the 
various Indian charaotors; they compiled grammars of 
the Bengalee, Sanscrit and other langurs, into which 
they translated the Sacred Scriptures. They gave their 
chief attention to the cultivation and improvement of the 
Bengalee language, and publish^ the first prose works 
which h^ appeal in it, and laid the foundation of that 
vernacular literature which has since obtained a large 
development. They, and the converts who had joiuM 
tiiem, were tacitly permitted to itinerate in the districts of 
Bengal, and met with oonsiuerable success in the propaga- 
tion of Christianity. But missionary efforts had always 
been viewed with mistrust by the Court of Directors ara 
by their servants in India, on the ground that they mij^t 
disturb the prejudices of the natives and create disaffection. 

The mutiny at Vellore was hastily ascribed to an inter* 
fhrenoe with the re^ous prejudices of the Madras sepoys, 
and $ir Qeorge Batlow, under the influence of alano, 
ounridered it mfoessaxy peremptorily to interdict the 
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AJk Uxmrs of the Senonpcxre MiesioiiaTieB. The Vellore peaio 

ie06 gradoally died oat^ aad the restriotions impoeed on them 
were allowed to &11 into ab6;^ce. 

The Court of IMreotors had always been anxious to hare 
ihip highest office in India left open to their own servantsy 

^ and the neat seal which Sir Gteorge Barlo'^ 

dXSSSSSb had nuumested in carrying out their non*inter- 
®"**®^* vention policy recommended him to them as thfe 
permanent sncbessor ox Lord Cornwallis. The death of 
Mr. Pitt and the dissolution of his ministry introduced tho 
Whigs to Downing^street, and within twenty-four hours of\ 
their accession to power they were called upon to make pro- \ 
▼iakm for the GoTemor-GeneralBhip. The President of the 
Board of Control, new to office, agreed as a temporary 
measure to the nomination of the Court, and Sir George 
Barlow’s commission was made out and signed; but t^ 
days after the ministry announoed that they had sdeoted 
Lord lauderdale for &e office. The Court of Directors 
strenuously resisted the appointment, not only as an 
abni|it and contemptuous rqection of thmr nominee, but 
likewise on person^ ground. His ostentatious admira- 
tion of the FreBJoh resolution, wbiob led him to drop his 
aristooratio title, might have been forgiven ; but he had 
rendered himself olmoxious to them W his advocacy of 
Pox’s India BiQ, and, more recently, oy his support of 
Lord Wellesley’s free-trade policy. The Directors refused 
to sancstion the appointment, and the ministry retaliated 
hy oanodling the nomination of Sir George Barlow. The 
controversy between them was carried cm for many weeks 
with gr^ acrimony, but ms at lenp^ terminated by the 
nomination of Lord Miuto, the Presment of the Board of 
Control. 


SECTION n. 

LOfiO HIKTO’S AOtfrniSrBXTZOX — rOBEiOX IXBAfigTSS. 

am. Lord Hxhto had been engaged for maw years in the 
^ W administration of pnbUo amra. As Sir Gflbert Elliot he 
T^ winLa was 006 of tho managm aomioated ty the 
fwipy p- B[oiiae of Oammoim tc> coiiduct the imnaacm]^ 
of Warren Hasting the prosecution of Sir 
Elijah Xmpey was oomndtijea to hxs eapedal chaxge. He . 
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was subsequently minister plenipotentiary at Vienna, and 
had been for twelve months President of the Board of 
Control, where he obtained an insight into the maohinery 
and character of the Indian Government. He was an 
accomplished scholar, a state.sman of clear perceptions and 
sound judgment ; mild and moderate in his views, yet 
without any defi(;iency of firmness, and distin^isned 
al^ve his predecessors for his singular urbanity. He was 
accepted by the Directors with the understanding that he 
should eschew the policy of Lord Wellesley, and tread in 
the footsteps of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow. 
His first act in India was an act of clemency. On his 
aiTival at Madras he found GOO of the Vellore mutineers 
awaiting their sentence. The Supreme Government had 
sentenced them to transportation beyond sea, a punishment 
equivalent to death, but Lord Minto adopted the more 
lenient course of expelling them from the service, and 
declaiming them incapable of re-enlistmerc. 

On reaching Calcutta, his attention was immediately 
called to the state of anarchy into which the feeble policy 
of his predecessor had plunged the province of Anircbyin 
Bundlecund. The country was overrun by Bundiecund. 
military adventurers who lived only by plunder, and 150 
castles were held by as many chieftains who were per- 
petually at feud with each other. The inhabitants, a bold 
and independent race, were, moreover, disgusted with the 
'stringency of the judicial and revenue systems wo had 
introduced, and deserted their villages, and too often 
joined the banditti with which the country swarmed. The 
two stwngest forts in the province, Callinger and Ajygurh, 
were held by chiefs who bid defiance to the British Go- 
vernment. Lord Lake considered the possession of these 
fortresses essential to the tranquillity of the countiy, and 
urged Sir George Barlow to reduce them, but he con- 
si&red that “ a certain extent of dominion, power and 
“ revenue would be cheaply sacrificed for security and 
** ti'anquillity in a more contracted circle.” The sacrifice 
was n»ade, but the security was farther off than ever. 
The two chiefs who bad seised the forts, together with 
some of the most notorious leadei s of banditti, received a 
legal title tp the lands they had usurped, with permission 
to settle their quarrels among themselves by the sword. 

Within five weeks after Lord Minto had assumed the 
Government he recorded his opinion that “it was e-ssential 

not only to the preservation of political influence over 

IT 
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A.V. «< tihe chie& of Bondleeund, but to tbe digniiy and repn- 
Tteorowi ** tation of the British Government, to interfere 
for the snppression of intestine disorder.*’ 
lAidiiiiito. simple annoonoement that the British 
Government was determined to enforce its fall aathorify 
through the province was found sufElciont to induce the 
numerous chiefs to make theb iubmission, and to eng 
to refer every' dispute to its decision. The renov 
fortress of Gulinger, which had baffled all the efforts 
Mahmood of Qhuzni eight centuries before, and which thi 
Peshwa’s general had recently besieged two years without 
success, was surrendered after an a^uous struggle. The\ 
fortress of Ajygurh was likewise mastered, and peace and \ 
prosperity were restored to Bundlecund. 

The difficulty of maintaiumg the principle of non- 
interference was again demonstrated before Lord Minto 
had been a year in India, in reference to the 
Ennjaet proceedings of Eunjeet Sing, whose career now 
claims attention. On the retirement of the 
Abdalee after the battle of Paniput, the Punjab became the 
aoexie of confusion, and the semi-military, semi-religious 
community of the Sikhs was enabled to ezilarge and con- 
solidate its power. It was divided into fratemitieB or 
mmb, the chief of each of which was the leader in the 
field and the umpire in time of peace.. Churrut Sing, the 
head of one of them, commenced a series of encroachments 
on his neighboors, and his son Maha Sing pursued the 
1792 same coarse of ambition. He died in 1792, leaving an 
only son, Bumeet Sing, who at the earl^ age of seventeen 
commenced that career' of conquest which resulted even- 
tually in the establishment of a power as great as that of 
Sevajee or Hyder Ali. 

Eunjeet obtained possession of the cify of Lahore, the 
aneient seat of authority in the Punjab, and succeed^ in 
Hiien- absorbing the various Sikh misiU* By the year 
ia96 cnm&mtt 1806 his dominions were extended to the b^ks 
of the Sutlej, and be cast a wishful eye on the 
province of Sirhind, lying beyond thaAriver, and occupied 
by about twenty independent Sikh chieftains. They had 
Imn obliged to bend tp the authority of Sindia when 
General Perron established his power over the province, 
and on ibe extinction of Mahratta rule in that r^on 
ianmB&rr^ their aUegiance to the British Grovemment, 
and considered themselves subject to the sovereimly of 
the Compsmy, andentitied to its protection. Eunjeet 
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Sing proceeded witb his usual caution, and by inducing 
one or two of the chiefs to invite hts intervention for the 
settlement of their differences, obtained a pretext for enter- 
ing Sirhind with an army. On his return from one of 
these expeditions in 1807, he levied contributions indis- 
criminately in every direction, seized upon forts and lands 
and carried off all the cannon which he could lay his 
hands upon. 

Those repeated inroads tilied the Sikh chieftains with 1808 
alarm, and in March, 1808, a deputation proceeded to 
Delhi to implore the protection of the British * ^ .• 

Government, whose vassals the envoys stated 
they had always considered themselves since the 
downfall of Sindia’s power. Runject was anxious 
to discover the views of the Governor-General in reference 
to this appeal, and addressed a letter to him expressing his 
wish to cultivate friendly relations with the Company, and 
adding, the country on this side the Jumna — except the 
“ stations occupied by you — is mine ; let it remain so.” 
This bold demand of the province of Sirhind brought up 
the important question whether an ene^'getic and ambitious 
chieftain, who had in ten years erected a large kingdom 
upon the ruin of a dozen princes, should be allowed to 
plant his army, composed of the finest soldiei*8 in India, 
within a few miles of our frontier, and Lord Minto boldly 
assumed the responsibility of taking the Sikh states of 
Sirhind under British protection, and shutting up Bunjeet 
Sing in the Punjab. 

The treaty of Tilsit, concluded in 1807 between the 
empei*or of Russia and Napoleon, was supposed to include 
oetinin seci'et articles intended to atroi*d facilities Misson to 
for the invasion of India by the French. It was 
determined, therefore, by the ministry to antici|>ate the 
designs of the French emperor, and to block up his path 
by forming defensive allinuces with the ralers of the inter- 
mediate kingdoms of Persia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab. 
The most di^cult of these negotiations, that with Bunjeet 
Sing, was entrusted by Lord Minto to Mr. Metcalfe, a 
young eiviliazi of high promise, who bad been trained up 
in the school, aud, indeed, under the eye of Lor4 Wellesley. 

He was sent, to Lalunv to accomplish tvro objects which 
mqieaiHxl mutually irreconcilable — to frustmte Bunjeet 
Sing*s imssiouute desire of annexing the province of 
Sirliind, and to obtain bis co-operation to prevent the 
entiance of a Fivtich annv into our territories. Mr, 
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A.D. Metcalfe wae treated with feeimgs of saspicion and kostOiiy, 
and when he was at length permitted to ^pound the 
object of his mission was given to understand that, although 
Bunjeet Sing did not object to the proposed treafy, in 
which, however, he had less interest than the Company, 
it must recomise his sovereignty over all the Sikh states 
beyond the Sutlej. Mr. Metcsdm replied that he had 
instructions to make this concession ; but while the ne^ 
tiation was in pro^ss, Bunjeet Sing broke up his caTOi) 
at Kussoor, crossed the Sutlej a third time, and for thr^ 
months swept through the province, plundering the various 
chiefs, and compelling them to acknowledge his authority. \ 
Lord Minto resolved to lose no time in arresting W\ 
Bnnjeet progress, and, if necessary, to have recourse to 
oidarad to arms. Napoleon, moreover, had begun to be en- 
tangled in the affairs of Spain, and all idea of 
invading India, even if it had ever been seriously enter* 
tained, was abandoned. Having, therefore, no longer any- 
thing to ask of Bunjeet Sing, Lord Minto was enabled to 
assume a bolder tone, and to resolve on making a military 
demonstration. The Gommander-in-Chief was directed 
to hold a force in readiness to advance to the banks of the 
Sutlej, and a letter was^ addressed to the Sikh ruler 
informing him that by the issue of the war with the 
Mahrattas the Company bad succeeded to the power and 
the rights they had exercised in the north of Hindostan. 
The Sikh states in Sirhind were now under British pro- 
tection, and the Maharaja must withdraw from the districts 
of which he had taken possession in his late raid, and con- 
fine his future operations to the right bank of the Sutlej. 
Bunjeet Sing, on his return from the expedition across the 
river, hastened to IJmritsur to exchange the toils of the 
field for the enjoyments of the harem. Like Hyder Ali, he 
was the slave of sensual indulgence Avhen not absorbed in 
the excitement of war. On the evening of his arrival Mr. 
Metcalfe waited on him to present the Govemor-Oenerars 
letter, bat he exclaimed that the evening was to be devoted 
to mirth and pleasure, and called for the dancing-girls, and 
then for the strong potations to which he was aepustomed, 
and before midnight was reduced to a state of unconscious- 
ness, 

IfiOS The letter delivered by Mr. Metcalfe T^n 1 lained forseveinl 
weeks unnoticed, and on the 22nd December he demanded 
an audience of Bunjeet Sing, and announced that a British 
army was about to take the field, and would sweep bis 
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garrisc^ from Sirhind. He bore the eommnnioation fi» 
^e time with composure, but unable et leiigtti to control 
|^“**8®* nished out of the room, vaulted into the 
saddle, and galloped about the courtyard with frantio 
vehemence, while his ministers continued the discussion 
with^ Mr. Metcalfe. Two months were again wasted in 
studied delays and constant postponement, but Unmeet 
Mr. Metcalfe continued with unflinching firmness sing*d mh- 
to insist on the complete evacuation of Sirhind. 

Rui^jeet Sing constrained to submit, and on the 25th a.d. 
April affixed his seal to a treaty which provided that the 
British Government should not interfere with his territory 
or subjects, and that ho should abstain from any con* 
nection with the states under British protection. The 
treaty consisted of fifteen lines, and is one of the shortest 
on record. In the range of our Indian history there are 
few incidents of more romantic interest than the arrest of 
this haughty prince in the full career of success by a youth 
of twenty-four. On the retirement of the British army a 
garrison was left at Loodiana, which became our frontier 
station in the north-west, and the British ensign which 
Lord Wellesley had planted on the Jumna was six years 
after erected on the Sutlej by Lord Minto. 

^ The embassy to Gabul was fitted out on a scale of mag- 1808 
nificence intended to impress the Afghan court with on 
idea of the jjower and grandeur of the present Bmbawjto 
rulers of India, and was entrusted to Mr, Mount Catoi* 

Stuart Blphinstone, one of Lord Wellesley’s school of 
statesmen. The sovereign of Afghanistan, Shah Soojah, 
the brother of Zeman Shah who invaded India in the days 
of Lo^ Wellesley, gave the mission a cordial reception, 
hut his cabinet did not fail to remark that its object 
appeared to be more in the interests of the Company than 
of Afghanistan. They said they had nothing to apprehend 
from the French, and were desirous of ascertaining what 
ofiers they were prepared to make before a definite reply 
was ^ven. Whilfe the negotiation was in progress, the 
expedition which Sliah Soojah had imprudently sent to 
subjugate Cashmere was completely defeated. His rival 
broth^ had obtained possession of Cabul and Gandabar, 
and was advancing on Pesbawur. Sbab Soojah, whose army 
was annihilated and whose treasury was emp^, earnestly 
8olicited'|>6ciiniary aid from the (iovermnent m Indian and 
Ifr. Bi]Antstoneaavhied a grant of ten lacs c^nipaea, whiA 
would have mifaled him to mcmit his fbree and rp^ain his 
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power ; and It mieht possibly have saved the Govemmeat 
the many crores ox mp^s spent thirty years after , to reseat 
him on the throne. JBnt we dread of a French invasion 
had died out» and it was no longer considered neoessaxy to 
conciliate the ruler who hold the gate of India, as Cabal 
was then deemed. The request was refused; Shah Soqjah 
4 .D. was defeated by his brother and fled to India and becirae 
1810 a pensioner on the Company's bounty. I 

The ihird mission to counteract the designs of the French 
was sent to Persia. The hing had wantonly involvea 
Aifain ot himself in a war with Russia and lost some of hisl 
most valuable provinces. He ajmlied for aid to\ 
the emperor Napoleon, who sent General Gardanne as his ' 
representative to Teheran, with a large military staff and a \ 
body of engineers to make surveys, and militaxy officers to 
discipline the Persian troops. A treaty was concluded 
which provided that a French army marching through 
Persia should be furnished with supplies and joined b^ a 
Persian force ; that the island of iLarrack, in the Persian 
gulf^ thirty-three miles from Bushire, should be ceded to 
IVanoe, and that all Englishmen should be excluded from 
the counti^, if the emperor desired it. The British ministry, 
who considered the French embassy the precursor of a 
French army, were determined to counteract these hostile 
movements by sending an ambassador to the Court, and 
Lord Minto and General Wellesley united inrocommexiding 
that Colonel Malcolm, who was eminently quali* 
jgbMy to fied for the duty by his skill in oriental diplomacy 
and languages, and by the popularity he had 

a uired in his first embassy, should 1^ again sent from 
cutta; but the ministiy considered that a representative 
of the Crown would be likely to cariy more weight than an 
envoy from the Company, and they selected Sir Harford 
Jmies, who had been consul at Bushire, for the office, and 
1808 he landed at Bombay in April. But Lord Minto, on his 
arrival in Calcutta, was resolved to despatch Colonel 
Malcolm as the representative of the Government of Indi^ 
and Sir JHaxford Jones was desired to tarry aA Bombay till 
the result of bis mission was known.'" On reaching Persia 
Colonel Malcolm, overlooking the paramount influence the 
Frondi minister had acquired at the Court, assnmed a 
dictatorial tone, and was ^bidden to advance farther than 
Sherac, where he was desired to place himself in ecaiunu* 
nioatbn with the kmg*B son. Oohmel Msloolm took 
smbrage at moimaxDg, almuimei tiwimwon, aad, 
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retunimff to tixe con^ embarked with his snite for Caleatta. 

Sir Haiford Jones was then directed by Lord Minto to 
proceed with his mission. 

Ten days sSter this order had been despatched, Colonel 
Malcolm amyed in Calcutta, breathing vengeance against 
the Persian court, and persuaded Jjord Minto - . 

that. the only effectual mode of counteracting the SirHuitad 
influence of the French was to make a military 
demonstration, and arrangements were made forthwith to 
despatch an armament to occupy the island of Karrack. 
Repeated and peremptory orders were likewise sent to Sir 
Ha^ord Jones to quit Per sia, under the threat of disavow- 
ing his mission and dishonouring his bills ; but before they 
could reach him he had accomplished his object and 
concluded a treaty with the king. The French embassy 
was dismissed, and the Persian envoy at Paris recalled. 

Lord Minto felt that Sir Harford been full^ accre- 
dited by the Crown, and that the national faith was 
pledged to his engamments, and he accordingly ratified 
the ti^eaty. He felt^ however, that the rank and estima- 
tion of the Government of India had been compromised in 
the eyes of Asia by the mission from the Crown, and he 
considered it among the first of his duties to transmit to 

his successor unimpaired the powers, prerogatives and 
** dignities of the Indian empire in its relations to sur- 

rounding nations as entire and unsullied as they were 
** committed to his hands.” 

Another embassy was imprudently fitted out in the most 
costly style, to eclipse the mission of the Crown, and en- 
trusted to Colonel Malcolm, in order that “he QoioneiKU. 

“ might lift the Company’s Government to its coim’tie- 
“ own height and to the station which belonged SSw.**” 

“ to it.” He was welcomed by the king and 
courtiers with great cordiality, but in the royal presence 1809 
stood the ambassador of the Crown, “whose face the 
“ Indian Government had spared no pains to blacken in 
“ the eyes of the Persian court.” There was eve^ pros- 
pect of an unseemly and dangerous collision. ^ The Persian 
conrtiers, findi ng two rival envoys contending for their 
favours, wore preparing to playoff the one against ihe other, 
in the hone of a golden shower of presents. But the good 
sense of Sir Harrord and of ihe colonel smoothed down 
asperities and defeated the intrigues and cupidity of the 
court, and the English ministiy soon after rechiled both 
envoys, and appointed Sir Gore Ouseloy minister horn 
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the Eine of England to the Shah of Persia. Ybe cot^ of 
Colonel ldalco1m*8 mission was twenty-two lacs, and that 
of Sir Harford Jones, which was also saddled on the Com- 
pany, did not fall short of sixteen lacs. 


SECTION m. 

LORD MIRTO’S ADMINISTRATION— AMEER KHAN — MDTINT 
OF THE MADRAS OFFICERS. 

A.n. Within four months of the signature of the treaty with 
IS09 Bnnjeet Sing another occasion arose to test the possibility 
Ameer maintaining the policy of neutrality. The free- 

ftndNar booter Ameer Khan, having within ten years 
created a principality which yielded a revenue 
of fifteen lacs of rupees a year, was recognised as the 
head of the Patans in Central India, and aspired to the 
rank of a prince. His army, however, was too large for 
his resources, and, after having drained Rajpootana, he 
was obliged to seek for plunder in a more disiant sphere, 
and selected Nagpore for his next operations, under 
pretence of asserting certain fictitious claims of Holkar on 
the raja, he poured down across the Nerbudda with 40,000 
horse and 24,000 Pindarees. The raja was simply an ally 
of the Company, and had no claim to their protection ; but 
Lord Minto did not hesitate to affirm that “ an interfering 
** and ambitious Mussulman chief at the head of a numerous 
“ army should not be allowed to establish his authority on 
“ the ruins of the raja’s dominions over territories con- 
“ tiguous to thosi* of the Nizam — likewise a Mahomedan — 
** with whom projects might be formed inimical to our 
“ interests.” 

The raja Imd not solicited our assistance, but two armies 
were ordered into the field to protect his territories. The 
Ameer KhftD Nagnorc general, however, twice sucei'oded in 
repuiwd repulsing Ameer Khan, but he returned a third 
blockaded the raja’s army in Chaum- 
gurh, while his Pindarees desohited the country. 
The British divisions were now closing upon him, and 
Colonel Close took po.sses8ion of his capital and his terri- 
tories, and the extinction of his power >ippearcd inevitable, 
when the troops wore unexpectedly recalled, from the 
apprehension felt by Lord Minto that the further prtisectt* 
men of hostilities might Ic^d to complkations displeasing 
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to the Court of Directors. He was allowed to recnmit his 
strength, and Central India was left for seven years more at 
his mercy. Bat the tide appeared to be turning at the 
House against this neutral policy, and the Directors not only 
questioned the wisdom of the moderation Lord Minto had 
exercised towards him, but wont so far as to advise the con* 
elusion of a subsidiary alliance with the raja of Nagpore. 

Sir George Barlow was appointed to succeed Lord William 
Bentinck at Madras. During the twenty months he had 
filled the office of Governor-General ho had gj^n^ 
alienated society by his cold and repulsive Bariow 
manners, and the absence of all genial feeling in 
the intercourse of life. He was never able to obtain that 
personal influence wliich is essential to the successful 
administration of public affairs, more particularly in India. 
The submission he exacted to his will, which in Lord 
Wellesley was regarded as the natural absolutism of a 
great mind, was in him resented as the vulgar despotism 
of power. At Madras he became unpopular by his arbi- 
trary and unjust proceedings, as well as by the lofty 
assumption of official dignity, and by isolating himself in 
a small coterie, of officials and conBdants. But it was the 
mutiny of the army which fixed a lasting stain on his 
administration. 

This was the third time in the course of half a centu ry 
that the Company’s Government had been shaken to its 
foundation by the insubordination of their Euro- 
pean officers. The invidious distinction between Buropeui 
the pay of officers in Bengal and Madras, and 
the monopoly of' all posts of command by the officers 
of the royal army, liad created a feeling of discontent 
among the officers of the Madras army, which was un- 
happily fomented by the bearing of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Major-General Macdowall. The Court of Directors 
had refused him the seat in Council, which, with its liberal 
allowances, liad always been attached to liis ollico, and he 
did not care to conceal flie exasperation of his feelings fi-om 
the offieors under him. 

Since the conclusion of the war in 1805, the Court of 
Dii\*ctors had been i!n})ortunato for ri'trenchments, and 
had threatened “lo lake tlic pr.iiiing knife into 
“ their own hands” if thev fouml nnv hesitation thctctit 
on the part of the Madras Government. Among 
the plans of economy which had been contemplated by 
Lord Williaiii Bentinck and Sir Joln> Crudock was the 
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abolition of the tent oontraot, which bad gir^^ the officers 
commanding legiments a dxed monthly allowance to, 
provide the men with tent equipage, whether in the field 
or in cantonments. The Quartermaster* General was 
ordered by the goveimor in Council to report on the 
question, and he stated that the nature of the contract was 
found by experience to place the interests of the com- 
manding officers in opposition td their duty. They took 
fire at this remark, and called on the Commander-in-Chief 
to bring him to a court-martial for having aspersed tneir 
characters as officers and gentlemen. The Quartermaster- 
General was placed under arrest, and appealed to the 
governor, and the Commander- in- Chief was directed to 
release him. But, while yielding to this authority, he 
issned a general order of extraordinary virulence, protest- 
ing against tho interference of Government and denoun- 
cing the conduct of the Quartermaster in having resorted 
to the civil power in defiance of the officer at the head of 
the army. Sir George Barlow, instead of treating the 
order with contempt os an ebullition of passion on the 
part of the general, who was on the eve of quitting the 
service, hssued a counter order equally iutempci*ate, charg- 
ing him wilb infitimmalory language. Major Bowles, the 
Deputy Adjutiint-Geneml, who had signed the order 
officially, was suspended ; his cause wiis immediately taken 
up as that of a martyr ; addresses commending his conduct 
poured in upon him, and subscriptions were raised to com- 
pensate tho loss of his allowances. 

Three months passed after the departure of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was lost at sea, and the ferment had 
Gencmi bcguii to subside, when Sir George Barlow blew 

mutiny. tho dying embers into a flame. In the height of 

the excitement a memorial of giievanccs had been amwu 
up to the Governor-General, though not transmitted ; but on 
the Ist May Sir George Barlow issued an order suspend- 
ing four officers of mnk and distinguished reputation, and 
removing eight others from their commands, on the ground 
of their having signed the memorial, which had been 
surreptitiously communicated to him. The whole army 
was immediately in a blaze. A hundred and fifty-eight 
officers of the Jaulna and Hydci*abHd divisions signed a 
flagitious address to Government, demanding the lesforation 
of tho officers, in order “ to prevent the honors of civil war 
** and the ultimate loss of a lat^e portion of the Company’s 
possessions in India.” The Company’s European regi- 
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meat et Maenlipatam placed the commaadixm ofBcer in aju. 
arrest, aad concerted a plan for joining the Janlnah and 
Hyderabad diviaionSi ana marching to Madras and seising 
the Oovemment. 

Sir George Barlow had thus bj his intemperance and 
indiscretion go^ed the army into revolt, and brought on a 
portentous crisis; bat in dealing with the mutiny 
he exhibited such undaunted resolution as almost str oaoi«e 
to make amends for having caused it. Colonel 
Malcolm and other oiEcors of high standing and great 
experience, advised him to bend to necessity and recall 
the obnoxious order of the Ist May ; but he resolved to 
vindicate the public authority at au hasards. He called isit 
upon all the ofEicers in the army to sign a pledge to obey 
the orders of Government on pain of removal f^m their 
regiments. The sepoys and their native officers generally 
remained faithful to their salt, and there was no collision 
except at Seringapatam, where the native regiments under 
disaffected officers refused to submit, and were fired upon 
by the royal troops, and a hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded. The vigorous proceedings of Sir George con- 
founded the officers, and induced them to pause on the 
brink of a rebellion against their king and their country. 
Lord Minto, moreover, had announced his intention to 
proceed at once to M^ras, and the general confidence 
reposed in his justice and moderation promoted the return 
of the officers to a sense of duly. 

The Hyderabad brigade, wnich had been the first to 
mutiny, was the foremost to repent. Its example was 
followed the other brij^es and regiments; rhnmattof 
the sedt^ous garrison of Seringapal^ sur- 
rendered that fortress, and a profound calm 
succeeded the storm which had threatened to overturn 
the Government. On Ids arrival at Madras Lord Minto 
iasaed a general order reprobating the conduct of the 
officers, but likewise expressing bis anxiety for the wel- 
&re and the reputation of the army in kind and conciti- 
atoiy language. He granted' a general amnesty to all but 
twenfy«-one officers, who wereejther cashiered or dismissed; 
bat they were all eventually lestored to the service, and in 
the great Mahiwtta and Pindaree war, seven years later, 
had an emportanity of efiobg the stain on their oharadior 
hy thdr gallant^ and. devotion. The mutiny was tlm 
mibjeot of hmg and acrimonious debates at the India 
Hmss, whiidi tmninated in Sir Georgt Barlow^s reoalt. 
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It was in connection with his administration that Mr. 
Sdmonstone, who had served under two civilian and three 
Vr.Bdmon. <3k)V6more-Oeneral, and who, after filling 
1^ on the the highest subordinate office in India, became 
q 2SSSm|. the Nestor of Leadenhall-street, said, that ** he 
was averse to selecting Governors firam among 
those who had belonged to the service, and that a person 
“ of eminence and distinction prooediBng from England to 
** fill that office, if duly qualified bj talent and character, 
** carried with him a greater degree of infiaence^ and 
** inspired more respect than an individnaJ who had been 
** known in a subordinate capacity.** 

A.D. ^ The suppression of piracy in the eastern hemisphere 
<809 jjg the especial vocation of the English nation ; and the 
Bappresdoa attention of Lord Minto was imperatively called, 
of i)C^. at this time, to this duty. The Arabs, wlio were 
the bravest soldiers and the most hardy seamen in the 
east, were also the most hotorions pirates. The chief 
tribe on the sea C 9 a 8 t, the Joasmis, had recently embraced 
Wahabee tenets, and added the fierceness of fanaticism to 
their national valour ; and the only alternative they offered 
to their captives was the profession of Mahomedanism or 
death. Their single-masted vessels, manned with about 
150 men, sailed in squadrons, and it was rarely that any 
native craft was able to escape their pursuit. Hitherto 
they had prudently abstained from molosting English 
vessels, but they became emboldened by the inactivity of 
the Company’s cruisers, which were forbidden to intenere 
with them, and they had recently captured a large 
merchantman, and out the throats of all the Europeans on 
board and thrown them into the sea with the pious 
ejaculation, ** Alla Akbar! great is God!** Lord Minto was 
^tennined to root out these buccaneers, and sent a^T^er- 
fial armament against their chief stronghold, Bas-al-l^ima. 
It was defend^ with Arab obstinacy and carried by 
British gallantry. The port, with all the valuable mor- 
chaudiae in it-^^e accumulation of numerous piratical 
expeditious — ^together with a lar^ fleet of pirate vessels, 
was delivered lo the flames, and piracy was for a time 
suraressed in these waters. 

Tne possessiou of the Mauritius and of Bourbon by the 
French in the bay of Bengal exposed British oonuneree in 
raitfiidinniii the eastern seas to the constant depredation of the 
privateers fitted cut in tfaem« The losses sns- 
tahied by the merdumts of Calcutta fiEom the 
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oommenoemont of the war ynih France in 1798 to the year a.b. 
1808 were calculated at between three and four erorea of 
rupees. 1^ an act of incomprehensible folly, the ministry 
in England, had not only neglected to send an expedition 
against them, while they were capturing eyery island in 
the West Indies, but had positively interdicted any effort on 
the part of the Indian Government to reduce them. The 
French cruisers consequently continued to prey on British 
trade, and to sweep tha seas from Madagascar to Java. 

With six ships of the line and sixteen frigates on the 
Indian station, six vessels sailing from Calcutta, valued at 
thirty lacs of rupees, had been captured by French cruisers 
in as many weelm. A memorial was at length transmitted 
by the mercantile community to the ministry, complaining 
of the insecurity of commerce and the supineness of the 
navy, and the Governor-General and the Admiral were 
insbracted to take decisive measures for the protection of 
trade. That object, it was supposed, would be attained 
by blockading the Mauritius; but six of the Company’s 
magnificent Indiamen, valued at more than half a orore of 
rupees, were captured hj French firigates which sailed out 
of the port, and returned to it in triumph with their prizes, 
in the teeth of the blockade. An expedition was then sent, 
in the first instance, to the island of Bourbon, which was 
captured with a slender effort ; but this achievement was 
overbalanced by a scries of unexampled dis^ters at sea, 
which were justily attributed to the ignorance and mis- 
management of the naval department. Three English 
frigates were captured, and thiee set on fire by the French 
squadron, which maintained its national honour in these 
as nobly as Suffrein in the days of Warren Hastings. 
Meanwhile, Lord Minto was assembling an amament of 
overwhelming force, consisting of one 74 gun ship 
and thirteen frigates, besides sloops and gunboats, and a 
land force of 11,000 men, which comprised 6,800 European 
bayonets, and 2,000 seamen and marines, and four volunteer 
regiments. To oppose this force the French general could 
only muster 2,000 European soldiers, and a body of half- 
disciplined African slaves, and, unwilling to sacrifice the 
lives of brave men in a hopeless contest, he surrendered i|i0 
the island on fair and equitable terms. 
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SECTION rv. 

tOBO mirro’B ADHIinSTRlTlON^EXPXDmON TO — 
THE IINDABEES — THE NEW CBAETKX. 

V 

4J>. Thv snbjagation of Holland b; the emperor Napoleon 
placed the Dutch Rettlemcnte in the east at his command, 
and ho spared no pains to complete the defences 
STSim of the moat important of them, the island of 
Java. He despatclied large reinforcements under an officer 
in whom he had confidence, Qeneral Daendels, who 
repaired the old fortifications and erected new and more 
formidable works in the Ticinity of the capital, Batavia. 
From some unexplained cause he was superseded by 
General Jaensens, who had surrendered the Cape to the 
English squadron four years before. The emperor at his 
&al audience reminded him of this disaster, and said: 
** Sir, remember that a French general does not allow 
** himself to be captured ,a second time.*’ Lord Minto, 
having obtained the permission of the Court of Directors 
to proceed against the island, summoned to his counsels 
Mr. — afterwards Sir Stamford — ^Baffles, a member of the 
government of Penang, who had acquired a knowledge of 
the condition, the policy, and the language of the various 
tribes in the cast(»m archipelago superior to that of every 
other European at the time. The expedition consisted of 
90 sail, on which were embarked G,0CK) European troops, 
and about the same number of sepoys, and was the largest 
European armament which hod ever traversed the eastern 
seas. Lord Minto determined to accompany it as a 
volunteer, leading the way in the “ Modesto ” frigate, 
commanded hj his son, and the whole fleet anchor^ in 
the bay of Batavia without a single accident on the 4t)i 
August. The entire body of troops under the command of 
G^eral Jaensens amounted to 17,000, of whom 13,000 
were concentratt'd for the defence of Fort Cornelis, which 
was strong fram its natural (lositiou, and had been rendered, 
as was supposed, impregnable by science. It was an 
entrenched camp l)etwi>en two si reams, one of which was 
not fttrdable» and the other was defended by strong 
bastions and ramparts. The entire circumference of the 
encampnient was five jniles, and it was protected by JOO 
piaoes of cannuu. 
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Sir Samuel Ahmuty, the GeneraUin-Chief^ deiermiBed a.b, 
at first to assail it by regalar approaches, bat the attempt IBl) 
was foa&d to bo all but impracticable under a _ 
tropical sun, and must have been abandoned 
when, on the totting in of the rains, the malaria 
of the Batavian marshes prostrated the army. It was 
resolved, therefore, to cairy it by a coup de main^ which 
brought into play the daring spirit of Colonel Gillespie, of 
Vellore renown, to whom the enterprise was committed. 

His column inarched soon after midnight on the 26th 
August, and came upon the first redoubt as the day 
dawned, and carried it at the point of the bayonet. The 
impetuous valour of his troops mastered the other redoubts 
in succession,* till he found himself in iront of the enemy’s 
reserve and of a l^rge body of cavalry posted with power- 
ful artillery in front of the barracks. Having driven tliem 
from this position, the Colonel placed himsdf at the head 
of the dragoons and horse artillery, and pursued them for 
ten miles till he had completed the disorganisation of the 
whole army. Java was won in a single morning, and by 
the efforts of a single officer. The loss of the French in 
the field was severe, and 6,000 of their troops, chiefly 
Europeans, were made prisoners; but the victory cost 
the invaders 900 in killed and wounded, of whom eighty, 
five were officers. The Court of Directors had given 
instructions that on the capture of the island the fortifica* 
tions should be demolished, and the arms and ammunition 
distributed among the natives, and the island evacuated. 

But Lord Minto was not dispo^d to put weapons into the 
hands of the natives, and abandon the colonists without 
arms or fortresses to their vindictive passions, and consign 
this noble island to the reign of barbarism. He det^. 
mined to retain it, and committed the government of it to 
Mr. Baffies, under whose wise and liberal administration it 
continued to flourish for several years. 

Lord Minto returned to Calcutta in 1812, and imme* 1813 
diately after learned that he had been superseded in the 
Government. The usual term of office was wn- 
sidered to extend to seven years, and Lord Minto 
had intimated to the Court of Directors his widi 
to be relieved early in 1814 ; but the Prince Regent was 
anxioaB to bestow this lucrative post on tbe favourite of 
the day, the Earl of Moira, who had recently tailed in his 
ikttempt to form a ministry. Under tbe dictation of the ^ 
Board of Control, the Court* of Directors were obliged to 
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pass a resolution for tiie immediate termination of Lord 
Minto*8 administration. CSireumstances detained Lord 
Moira in England longer than be expected, and Lord 
Minto did not quit India tiU within three or four months 
of the time he had fixed for his departure ; but the in- 
action of this indignity on a Oovernor-General whose 
government had been without a failure, and who had given 
an. universal satisfaction, reflected el^ual discredit on the 
1812 servile ministry and on their royal master. 

On the return of Lord Minto from Java, it became 
necessary for the first time to order troops into the field 
ThePindft. ^ repel the inroads of the Pindarees. The 
earliest trace of these freebooters is to be found 
in the struggles between Aurungsebe and the Mahrattas, 
whose armies they accompanied into the field. After the 
Peshwa had delegated the charge of maintaining the 
Mahratta power in Hindostan to his lieutenants, Sindia and 
Holkar, the Pindarees nominally ranged themselves under 
their standards, and were designated Sindia Shahee and 
Holkar Shahee Pindarees, but they were not allowed to 
pitch their tents within the Mahratta encampment. Those 
chiefs tbund it useful to attach to their armies a body of 
freebooters who required no pay, and wci’e content with 
an unlimited license of plunder, and were always ready to 
complete the work of destruction. The Pindarees found 
their account in establishing a connection, although in- 
direct, with established governments, to whom they might 
look for protection in case of emergency. But this re- 
lationship did not restrain the Pindarees from plundering the 
districts of their patrons when it suited their interests, nor 
did it prevent the Mahratta princes from seizing the Pinda- 
ree leaders after their retuim from a successful foray, 
and obliging them to give up a portion of their plunder. 

The withdiawal of British protection from Central India 
opened a wide field for plunder, and increased the strength 
pfndam audacity of the Pindarees. Two of the 

chiefs in the suite of Sindia offered their services 
to the nabob of Bbopal to plunder the territories of Nag- 
pore*, and, when their offer was d^lined, i^oceoded to 
Nagpore, and were readily engaged by the raja to ravage 
the dominions of Bhopal. On their return the raja did 
not scruple to break up their encampment and despoil 
them of the rich booty they had acquired. Of the two 
Imlers, one took refu^ with Six^a, and his two sots 
Dost Mahomed and Wassil Mahomed ooUected and or* 
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noisAd Ills toatiessd foUowen. The oiiier died in con- aa 
I mment^ when the lesdersbip deTolved on Oheetoo, who IM 
had been porehased when a child, during a fhmine, and 
re^larly trained to the Pindaree profession. His superior 
amlities and daring spirit raised him to the head of the 
troof), and he was rewarded for his serrices to Sindia by 
the title of nabob and a jageer. He fixed his head<<|uarters 
at Nimar, amidst the wild fastnesses of the. region lying 
between the Nerbudda and the Vindya ranm, Kureem 
Khan another Pindaree leader of note was a JEtohilla, who 
in the progress of events obtained a title and an assign- 
ment ox lands from Sindia ; bnt, as he continued to en- 
croach upon the Mahratta terntories, Sindia determined to 
crush his rising power, and treaoheronsly setaed him at a 
friendly entertainment. He was placed in confinement for 
four years, and not liberated without the payment of six 
lacs of rupees. On obtaining his liberty the Pindarees 
flocked to his standard in greater numbers than ^er. 
Cheetoo, also was induced to join him, and an alliance* was 
formed with Ameer Khan, then in the spring tide of his 
career. Their united bands did not fall short of 60,000 
horse, and from the palace to the cottage every mind was 
Sai&i with consternation by this portentous assembli^ of 
banditti in Central Asia. Happily the union was snort- 
lived. Cheetoo, who had always felt the hostility of a rival 
to Kureem Khan, was prevailed upon to desert him, when 
his camp was assf^ed and broken np by Sindia. 

These were the acknowledged leaders of the Pindarees, 
to whose encampment the minor chiefs repaired when the 
season arrived for their annual expeditions. Their pntem of 
ranks were recruited by misci’eants expelled from rfundor. 
society, and men pursued by their creditors, as well as by 
men weary of peaceful occupation, and eager for excit^ 
menl. The Pindm^ee standara was generally raised at the 
Dusaera, or autumnal festival, toward the end of October, 
when the tains had subsided, and the rivers became ford^ 
able. Leaders of experience and acknowMged coucage 
were selected, who took the command of bodies of 4,000 or 
5,000 men, all mounted, and armed with spears of from 
four to six yards in length. They were not enonmberri 
with either tents or baggage, and they obtained supplies 
for themselves and their hoxaes froin the villages they 
plundered on the line of march. Neither were th^ ena- 
banawed^with any prqudices of unsie, or compunctio^ of 
conaciencev atid the history of their career is not rdieved 
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by a single generous or chivalrouB act. They treqaenUy 
moved at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, and as they 
were unable to remain long in one spot, the greatest de- 
spatch was used to complete the plunder of the village ; and 
tortnres which almost exceed belief were indicted on men 
and women to hasten the discovery of property. Their 
progress throughout the country was indicated by a stream 
of desolation, for what they could not carry off they de- 
stroyed. 

For several years their depredations had been confined 
to the neighbourhood of the Nerbudda and the frontiers of 
Attack on Peshwa, tlie Nizam and the raja of Nagpore ; 

Britisb but, as these districts became exhausted, they 
todtorics. vvere obliged to onlarge the sphere of their expe- 
ditions, and on one occasion swept through 400 miles of 
country south of the Nerbudda, and returned without 
molestation, laden with plunder. The Dussera of 1811 
was celebrated by a congregation of 25,000 Pindaree horse, 
and a detachment of 5,000 plundered up to the gates of 
Nagpore, and burnt down one of its suburbs. The next 
AD. year a large body under Dost Mahomed plundered the 
V812 British district oi Mirzapore, and boldly proceeded down 
towards Gya, within seventy miles of Patna, levying 
heavy contributions in this new and untrodden field, and 
then disappeared up the source of the Soane, before a 
Britisb soldier could overtake them. This was their first 
invasion of British territory, and, coupled with the period- 
ical devastation of the native states, induced Lord Minto 
to entreat the Directors to consider whether ‘‘it was 
“ expedient to observe a strict neutrality simidst these scenes 
“ of disorder and outrage, or to listen to the voice of 
“ suffering humanity and interfere for the protection of 
“ the weak and defenceless states who implored our assist- 
“ ance against the ravages of the Pindarees and the 
“ Patans.** Before he quitted the Government he ad- 
dressed a second letter to the Directors, pointing out that 
the augmented numbers, the improved organisation, and 
the iucreasing audacity of the Pindarees, rendered the 
adoption of an extensive system of measures for their 
suppression, a matter of pressing importance* 

Lord Mintons administration has never been sufficiently 
appreciated, perhaps from tlie circumstance of its inter- 
vening between the more active and brilliant 
chmetor^ Careers of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings.' 
^ * But it should not be forgotten that his hands 

were tied by the rulipg policy of tlie India House, 
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which he iltogether nqprobated. ' He aBSured the Oonit of aai 
D irectors that no extant of concession or territorial res- ^^1^ 
titntbn on oor part would have the effect of establishing 
* any real and eff<^ve balan^ of power or forbearance on 
the part of other states^ when the means of aggrandise* 
ment should be placed in their hands ; ’* and that ‘*the 
** expectation of augmenting our security by diminishing 
** our power and noTitioal ascendancy on the continent of 
** India was utterly vain.** He remarked, that wiUi the 
native princes, war, rd]^e, and conquest constituted an 
avowed principle of action, a just and legitimate pursuit. 

** and the chief source of public glory ; sanctioned and even 
i^ommended by the ordinances of religion, and prose- 
“ cuted without the semblance or pretext of justice, and 
** with a savage disregard of every obligation of humanity 
and public faith, and restrained only by the power m 
resistance.** By these and similar representations he 
prepared the Court of Directors to abandon the absurd 
policy of non-intervention, and to assume that supremacy 
on the continent which was irrevocably established by bis 
successor ; but he did not hesitate to ivindicate the para- 
mount authority of the British Government on many 
occasions, in Travancore, in Nagpore, in Bundlecund, and 
in Sirhind ; and to his administration belongs the merit 
of having swept every hostile and piratical nag from the 
Indian seas, and established the predominance of British 
power on the ocean, though he was forbidden to do so on 

land. , . - 

The period was now approaching when the question of 1809 
renewing the Company’s commercial monopoly was to to 
come before Parliament. In the preliminarv 
discussions between the ministry and Leadenhall for * saw 
S treet, the Court of Directors assumed a lofty towtw. 
tone, and made extravagant demands, which they were 
obliged gradually to wiflidraw; but thev continued to 
insist on the renewal of the charter in all its integrity. 

The President of the Board of Control, however, informed 
them that the ministry had made up their minds no longer 
to exclude Ae merchants of England from the trade of 
India. The points at issue between the Company and 
the Cabinet appeared at length to be reduced to the 
question of opening the outports of England to the ente^ 
prise of private merchants, and on this point the Court erf 
Directors determined to take their stand. They affirmed IM 
that any ditersion of the trade from London to the out. 
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ports would break up large aad important establishments, 
and throw thousands out of bread ; would increase smug- 
gling beyond the possibility of control ; would entail the 
ruin of the China trade, and reduce the value of the 
Company’s stock; would paralyse their power in India, 
and compromise the happiness of its inhabitants ; and not 
only impair the interests of Great Britain in Asia, but 
imperil tbe British constitution. 

The ministry, however, were -not appalled by these 
terrific spectres, which the genius of monopoly had con- 
OvDoiitlon ^Pi informed the Directors that if the 

Court extension of commercial privileges to the rest of 
of Directors, nation would render it impossible for them 
to continue the governmemt of India, some other agency 
might be provided for that object, consistent with the 
interests of the public and the integrity of the constitution. 
But . the Directors and the Pro])riotors refused any con- 
cession, and expressed their confidence that Parliament 
would not consent to gratify a few interested speculators 
by abolishing a commercial system which had existed for 
two centuries, and was fortified by a score of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, the claim of the Company to a 
coutinuanco of their monopoly encountered a strenuous 
opposition throughout the country. In the twenty yeais 
which had elapsed since tlie previous charter, manufactures 
and commerce had been developed beyond all former 
examjple, and the merchants and millowners demanded 
the right of an unrestricted trade with India, from their 
respective ports, and in their own vessels, with such 
unanimity and vigour, that the ministry felt it impossible 
to resist the national voice. On the 22nd March the 
1813 President of the Board of Control brought forward the 
ministerial propositions, that the Government of India 
should be continued for twenty years longer in the hands 
of the Company, with liberty to continue to prosecute 
their trade, but that the whole nation should be allowed 
to participate in it ; that the Company should enjoy the 
exclusive trade to China, and that the restrictions on the 
resort of Europeans to the country should be relaxed so as 
to amount to a virtual abolition. 

These propositions were violently opposed by the 
Directors and Proprietors, and they petitioned Parliament 
Witnesats of leave to bring fbrwai*d witnesses to support 

Ditto- their claims. Tbe first witness was the venerable 
Warren Hastings, then in his eightieth year 
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Twenty-six years before he bad been arraigned by the ui. 
House of Commons at the bar of the House of Lords for 1811 
high crimes and misdemeanours. He had outlived the 
passions and prejudices of that age, and the whole House 
rose as he entered and paid a spontaneous homage to his 
exalted character and his eminent services. But his views 
of Indian policy belonged to that remote period when he 
was laying the foundation of the empire ; he could not 
realise the change of circumstances in England and in 
India, and was opposed to all innovations. The evidence 
of Lord Teignmouth, of Mr. Charles Grant, of Colonel 
Malcolm and Colonel Munro, and indeed of all the witnesses 
marshalled by the India House, ran in the same groove. 
They maintained that the climate of India and the habits 
and prejudices of the natives precluded the hope of any 
increased consumption of British manufactures ; that the 
trade of India had reached its utmost limit, and that it 
could be conducted to advantage only through the agency 
of the Company the free admission of Europeans 

would lead to colonisation, and to the oppression of the 
natives, and the loss of India. But all the authorities and 
all the evidence the Court of Directors could muster, 
proved of no avail. The House yielded to the voice of the 
nation, and opened India to the commercial enterprise of 
all England. , 

Beferenoe has been made in a previous chapter to the 
restrictionB imposed on the Serampore missionaries by Sir 
George Barlow during the panic created by the The mintoii^ 
Vellore mutiny, which were removed on his 
arrival by Lord Minto. But on his return from Jsiva, 
without the remotest appearance of any political necessity, 
he was induced to adopt stringent measures agai^t the 
missionary enterprise^ and to order eight missionaries, the 
majority of whom had recently arrived, peremptorily to 
quit the country. The hostility of the Court of Directors 
to missions and to education had all the inveteracy of 
traditional prejudice, and it became necessary to take 
advantage of the Charter discussions to apply for the 
interposition of Parliament. The question ww entrusted 
to Mr. Wilberforoe, who, in a speecm distinguiahrf for its 
eloquence, entreated the House to grant permisnra to 
place the truths of Christianity before the nataves of Inoia 
for their voluntary acceptance. But the Indi a House and 
its witnesses, with some exceptions, were as vinileatly 
opposed to this concession as to that of free trade, and 
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reprobated the admiteion of missionary and mercantile 
agents with eqn^ vehem«ioe. But the voice of the 
country was imsed with more than ordinaiy unanimity 
against the monstrous proposition that the only relimn 
to be proscribed in India should be that of its rubra. The 
House was inundated with petitions from every comer, and 
from all classes and denominations, and the clause giving 
missionaries the same access tcT India as merchants wa 
passed hj large majorities. 


CHAPTER X. 


SECTION L 

LORD HASTIKOS’S ADMINISTRATION — THR NEPACL WAR. 

Thi Earl of Moira, subsequently created Marqnb of 
Hastings, took the oaths and his seat in Council on the 
4th October. He was of the mature age of fifty* 
nine, a nobleman of Norman lineage, with a tsdl 
gjjwjor- and commanding figure, and distinguished by 
* patrician bearing. He entered the army at 

the r^ge of seventeen, and served seven years in the war of 
independence in America. His life had been subsequently 
pasa^ in connection with important public affairs, and he 
Drought to his high office a large fund of experience, a 
clear and sound judgment, and great decision of character, 
together with the equivocal honour of hein^ the personal 
friend of the Prince Eegent. In his place in Parliament 
he had denounced Lord Welbsleyb wars and his ambitions 
policy of establishing British supremacy throughout India ; 
out this opinion was reversed as soon as he had taken a 
survey of the poaition aud prospects of the Indian empire ; 
and before he bad been many months in India be recorded 
his impression that “ emr object in India ought to be to 
** vender the British Government pammount in effect, if 
** declaredly so . . . and to oblige the other states to 
pesform the two great frudatoiy duties of suppbrtiii^ 
^emr mb wiUi all their feicesi 4nd submitting their 
^ mutual diffiarsDces to our arbifaratiou.’* 
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Lord Hastings fonzkd his eastern throne no bed of roses, aji. 
The non-intervention policy — which the authorities in IBIS 
Leadexihall stxeet considered the perfection of gtiitoof 
political wisdom, and the native princes an 
obvious token of pusillanimity — ^had brought on a contempt 
of our power, and sown the seeds of new wars. The 
violenceof Holkar had ended in insanity ; bis government lost 
its strength, and Ameer Khan stepped in and became at 
once the prop of the throne and the curse of the countrj^. 

The troops of Sindia had been incessantly em^oyed in 
aggrandising his power by encroachments on his neigh- 
bours. The Peshwa had been husbanding his resources 
for the first opportunity of shaMng off Hrltish control. 

The Pindaree fi^eebooters were spreading desolation through 
a region 600 miles in len^h and 400 in breadth ; and on 
the northern frontier of Bengal and Behar a new power 
had arisen and invaded our districts, and hung like a dark 
cloud on the mountains of Nepaul. The Company’s anny, 
which had been subject to large reductions in a spirit of 
unwise economy, was found to be inadecpiate to the defence 
of onr frontier, and the treasury was empty. 

The first and immediate difficulty of Lord Hastings arose 
out of the encroachments of the Nepaulese or Goorkhas. The 
valley of Hepaul is embosomed in the Himalaya, pew^iption 
and bounded on the north by some of its loftiest of 

most majestic peaks, and on the south by its first and 
lowest range. That range is skirted by a magnificent 
forest, from eight to ten mil^ in depth, which pesents an 
unbroken series of gigantic trees ; no br^th of wind 
reaches the interior, which is littered wth rank and 
decayed vegetation; no animal ventures into it, and no 
aonnd of a Ward is heard in its recesses. An plain, 
wJlAfl the forofls, stretches along the south of &o «>«*» 
about SOO miles in length and 20 in breadth. The soil is 
watered Iw the streams which descend from the monntams, 
and, when cultivated, produces the most luxuriant ojj^ 
but during the greater part of the year is as pestilential as 

the Pontine marshes. „ . 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, vs^m 
colonists of Bajpoots entered the country Md subdued the 
aboriginal Ncwars, and in the course of time 
were ranged under thrw tribw. Al»ut ton 
vean aftw the battle of Plas Pnthee Nanrain, 
the chief of the tribe of Goorkhi^ ^ving sub- 
dned all the othw ohie^ established a now dynasty, with 
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A.O. Katmudboo for ita capital. Hia daaoendaiii^ an in&nt^ 
iiOS was pbced on the throne in 1805» and Bheem Sen fbnned 
a eonnoii of regencj under hie own presidency. The 
imfmlse of eononest which the founder had given to the 
nation continnea in nndiminished vigour. An expedition 
was sent to Lassa, and the living type of Booduha was 
snbject to the humiliation of paying tribnte to his Hindoo 
conqueror. But the emperor of ^ina, the secular head 
of Buddhism, avenged the insult invading Nepaul and 
obli^ng the Hepaulese to send an embassy with tribute to 
Pelnn ever^ three years. The calvinot of ]&tmandhoo then 
pushed their conquests eastward to Sikkim, and westward 
to the mountainous region of the higher Sutlej, where Umur 
Sing, their renowned general, came in contact with the 
rising power of Bunjeet Sing, but was reealled from the 
siege of Eote Eangra to the defence of his own country 
from the assaults of the British Government. 

During the twentv-five years preceding the war we treat 
o!^ the Gborkhas had come down into the plains and 
TiMiriB. vmtped more than 200 British villages, and 
cTMKiiaimti the snlgects of the Company were expos^ to 
coniinum aggression along the whole line of their 
frontier. At len^h they had the presumption to 
seise upon the districts of Bootwul and Seorqj in Uomck- 
i^re, which the Vizier of Onde had transferred to Lord 
Wellesley in 1802. Lord Minto was anxious, if possible, 
to avoid a resort to arms, and proposed a conference with 
the Nepanl ministiy, which rosullM in demonstrating that 
they bad not the shadow of a right to them. Accordingly, 
1$]| in J^une, he demanded the immediate restitution of them, and 
intimated that, in case of refusal, the Government would 
be obliged to have recourse to force; but the Nepaul 
cabinet distinctly refused to evacuate them. Their reply 
did not reach Calcutta till after the arrival of Lord 
Hastinm and, upon a careful examination of all the docu- 
ments^ lie deemed it indispensable to make a categorical 
demand that they should be snrrendered within twenty- 
five diWB. The period expired vrithont any communication 
from utmandhoo, and ho ordered the magistrate o!' Gomck- 
pore to expd the Goorkha officers. 
liU Xiord Hastings’s IcttcT created a profound sensation at 
Eatmandboo, and convinced the regent that the dispute 
OmiitUM these border lands was rapidly merging 

mwivBMi into n question of peace or war with the British 
power. A national council was convened to 
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difOOBS tli6 question, when Umur Sing said tliat his life jui. 
had been passed amidst the hardships of war, and he waa 
not ^orant of its risks, but he deprecated a war with the 
British Goyemment, and affirmed that the lands were not 
worth the hazard. We have hitherto,*’ he said, ^^been 
** hunting deer, but if we engage in this war we shall have 
to hunt tigers.” But the regent and his party were bent 
on war, and determined to demand the surrender of the 
whole of the country north of the Ganges, and, as if to 
render hostilities inevitable, sent a detachment down to 
Bootwul, and put the police officer and eighteen of his men 
to death. The Goorkhas had thrown down the gauntlet, 
and Lord Hastings had no alternative but to take it up, 
promptly, without waiting for the result of a reference to 
Leadenhall Street. This defiance of the British power 
seemed an act of incredible temerity on the part of the 
Goorkhas. Their whole army did not exceed 12,000, and 
it was scattered over a long line of frontier, and their 
laigest gun was only a four-pounder ; but uninterrupted 
suooess for many years had infused a feeling of confidence 
into their minds. Their real strength consisted in the 
impracticable nature of their country, and in our entire igno- 
rance of its localities. 

Lord Hastings found himself dragged into an arduous 
conflict with an empty exchequer. On all former occasions 
the Government had resorted to a loan, but this Lncknow 
was difficult, if not altogether impracticable, at a 
time when their promissoiy notes were at a discount of nine 
and ten per cent., and money was worth twelve per 
cent, in the market. In this dilemma he cast his eye 


on the hoards of the Vizier, amounting to seven crores 
of rupees. That prince was anxious to be rehev^ 
from the imperious interference of the Resident in t^ 
affairs of his government and of his court, and Loro 
Hastings had expressed a wish to afford him relief 
from this annoyance ; on hearing, therefore, of the em* 
bariMsment. of the GoTernment, ho i-esolved to evince tas 
latitude by offering a donation of a croro of m^os. He 
died while Lord flastings was on his way to Lucknow, 
where the offer was renewed by his son and sncc^sor. 
Lord Haatinga agreed to accept it as a loan to the Com- 
tianv, bearing intcrost, though he could not ** 

smtaity ; bat lie gained little by the aid thus afforded him. 
Of the old loan at eight per cent., whiA the Government 
was endwToariiig to convert into a six per cent, stod^ 
about half a orore of rupees was still unrctl««iued j ana 
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the Vioe-President in Council, without any intixoation to 
the Gbvernor-General, employed half the sum obtained at 
]^oknow in paying it off. This act of folly deprived Lord 
* .jstings of die sinews of war, and would have produced a 
disastrous effect on the campaign if he had not submitted 
to the humiliation of solioitmg a second crore, which was 
not, however, given without much reluctance. 

With regai^ to the plan of the campaign, Lord Hastings 

1814 considered it impolitic to confine his operations to the 
Ranoftho simple defence of a line of frontier several 
oMoprign. ^ hundred miles in extent, which it would be found 
impracticable to guard effectually against an energetic 
and rapacious enemy. He felt that our military reputation 
could be sustained only by a bold and successful assault 
on the strongest of the Goorkha positions. He accordingly 
planned four expeditions on four points : the western on 
the Sutl^, the eastern on the capital, and two others on 
intermediate points. The division under General Gillespie, 
who had gained a high reputation at Vellore and in Java^ 
was the first in the field, 8,500 strong, and advanced 
toward the Dhoon valW; during his process he came 
upon a small fort at l^lunga, held by 600 Goorkhas. 
Lord Hastings had warned him a^nst any attempt to 
storm works which should be reduced by artillery, but^ 
with the reckless daring of his character, he determined to 
carry it by assault, and as he rushed up to the gate to 
encourage his men who were staggered by the mu^erous 
fire of the Goorkhas, he was shot through the heart. A 
retreat was immediately sounded, but not before twenty 
officers and 240 rank and file lay killed or wounded. 

ISU A month was lost in waiting for heavy ordnance from 
Ddhi ; but after the breach was reported practicable, the 
Rdinraot repuls^ With another loss of 680 

men. Three days of incessant shelliim rendered the 
diiiiioiia pog^j untenable, and the brave Goondia comman- 
der made his escape with only seventy survivoreu The 
reputation of the division was not restored by General 
Martindell, on whom the command devolved, who allowed 
himself, with an army of 5,000 sepoys a^ 1,0(W Europeans, 
to be held at b ay b y 2,800 Goorkhas. xhe division under 
Genoral J. S. wood, which was appointed to pcuetxute 
Nenonl through Palpa, was paralysed % similar incapacity, 
and an army m 4^500 British soldiers, European and native, 
was not fimnd to be a match for 1,200 of the Nepaul force. 
The chidT rdianoe of Lord Hasihigs was plsom on the 
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iiTisiozi of Gonenl Marley, 8,000 strong, destined to ia«roh a.ii. 
directly on the capital, only 100 miles from onr frontier; 
but he surpassed the others in imbecility. Two detach* 
ments were sent east and west without any precautions, 
and were fiercely assailed by the enemy. The sepoys fled, 
but the ofBicers fell fighting with their usnal valour, and 
guns, stores, and ammunition were captured by the enemy. 

The wretched general made a retrograde movement^ and, 
though reinforced by two European regiments, could not 
be persuaded to enter the forest ; and one morning, at early 
dawn, mounted his horse, and, without even delegating 
the command to any officer, galloped back to the canton- 
ments at Dinapore. General George Wood, who succeeded 
him, was equally devoid of spirit, and the services of the 
division were lost. 

This was the first campaign, since the Company took up 
arms in India, in which their troops outnumbered those of 
the enemy. Our non-success was owing entirely Effector 
to the exceptional incompetence of the generals. 

Iiord Hastings regarded his position with ex- 
treme anxiety, and, in his diary, stated that if we were to 
be foiled in this struggle, it would be the first step to the 
subversion of our power. These reverses were diligently 
promulgated throughout India, and revived the dormant 
hopes of the native princes, who began to make military 
demonstrations. Under the auspices of the Peshwa, who 
sent envoys to all the courts in India, not omitting even 
the Pindarees, a secret treaty of mutual support was con- 
cluded against the British Government. The army of 
Sindia was organised on our frontier. Ameer Ellian, with 
25,000 horse and foot, took up a position within twelve 
marches of our territories. Runjeet Sing marched 20,000 
men ip the fords of the Sutlej, and 20,000 Pindarees stood 
ready for any opportunity of mischief. To meet this 
emergency, Lord Hastings ordered up the whole of the 
disposable force of the ^ladras army to the frontier of the 
Deccan, and raised additional regiments of infantry, en- 
listed irregular horse, and increased the strength of the 
army to 80,000. But the Comp^y's ikhal, or good fortune, 
as the natives observed, was still in the ascendant. Bun- 
jeet Bing was recalled by a threatened inroad the 
Sindia*B two commanders, after long discord, 
a tt acked e*eh oilier ; the Pindarce leaders quairdled 
among themselvca ; Ameer Khan found more immediate 
mpl^ment m the plunder of Jemdpore, and the cloud 
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was oompletety dispelled hy the hrilliant success of Oeneral 
Oohierkm^. 

A,]>. The diTision of this general was appointed to dislodge 

1815 the Goorkhas from the territoiies they had acquired on 
Opontions higher Sutlej, where Umur Sing was in 
command, send the ablest of the Goorkha generals 
was pitted against the ablest of the Engl^ com- 
menders. The^ scene of operation was a wild and rugged 
r^on, presenting successiye ranges of mountains rinng 
one above anoth^ to the lofty peaks of the HimaWa, 
broken by deep glens and covered with thick forests. The 
general had formed a correct estimate of the bold character 
of 1^8 o|^K)nent and of the advantage he enjoyed in his 
position, and pursued hm object by cautious but steady 
advances. He opened the campaign by the capture of the 
important fortress of Halagurh, after a bombardment of 
thir^ hours, with the loss of only one European soldier. 
During the next five months the valour of the British 
troops was matched by the gallantry of the Goorkhas, and 
the skill of British engineers was repeatedly foiled by the 
tact and resolution of their opponents. The service was 
the most arduous in which the Company's army had ever 
been engaged. At an elevation of more than 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, at the most inclement season of 
the year, amidst falls of snow often of two days continuance, 
the pioneers were employed in blasting rocks and opening 
roads for the eight^n-pounders, and day after day the 
men and the elephants were employed in dragging them 
up those alpine heights ; but the energy of the general, and 
the exhilarating character of the warfare, diflTused a feeling 
oi enthusiasm througbout the army. By a series of bold 
and skilful manoeuvres every height was at length sur- 
mounted and ev^ fortress captured but that of Malown. 
Before Oeneral Ochterlony reached it, Lord Hastings had 
despatched some irregular corps raised hy Colonel Gardner, 
an oificer of great merit who had been in the Mahratta 
service, to occupy the province of Almora. That gallant 
officer and his new levies speedily cleared it of the 
Goorkhas, and efiectually out off Umur Sing’s, communica- 
tion with the capital, and deprived him of all hope of 
reinforcements. .^ The Goorkha officers entreated him 
to make conditions with the gmeral, bnt the stem old 
chief spumed their advice, aim they passed over to the 
Englisu camp. He retired into the diadel with 200 men, 
but when the batteries wore ahont to open upon it he 
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hesitated to saorifioe in a forlorn conflict the lives of the 
brave men who had nobly adhered to him to the lasti and 
accepted the terms offered by his generous foe, whO| in 
consideration of the skill, bravery, and fidelity with which 
he had defended the country, allowed him to march oat 
with his arms and colours and personal property. 

The discomfiture of their ablest general, and the loss of 
their most valuable acquisition, took away from the 
regency all confidence in their fastnesses, and 
induced them to sue for peace. Gommissionerp Goorkha 
came down to Segowlee and signed a treaty 
on the 2nd December, under an engagement to deliver the 
ratification of it within fifteen days, and a royal salute was 
fired in Calcutta in honour of the peace. But the ratifica- 
tion was never sent. Umur Sing and his son had in the 
meantime arrived at Katmandhoo, and successfully urged 
the regency to continue the war and to dispute every inch 
of ^und. Another campaign became inevitable, and 
Lord Ebetings had to assemble an army with all speed to 
strike a blow at the capital before the rains commenced. 

A force of 20,000 men was collected* on the frontier, and 
placed under the command of General Ochterlony, who 
advanced with his usual caution and promptitude. Finding 
the Qoorkha works in the first pass unassailable, he deter- 
mined to turn the flank of the enemy, and on the night of 
the 14th February marched dead silence through a 1818 
narrow ravine, where twenty men might have arrested a 
whole army. The force bivouacked for two days and 
nights without food or shelter, awaiting the arrival of the 
second detachment, and then advanced to Muckwanpore, 
within fifty miles of Katmandhoo, where the Goorkhaarmy 
sustained a signal defeat. The regency lost all conceit of 
fighting ; the treaty duly ratified, was sent down in hot 
haste, and peace was concluded on the 2nd Moi'ch on 
terms singularly moderate. The Goorkhas were not only 
the most valiant but the most humane foes we had ever 
encountered in India, and they also proved to be the moet 
faithful to their engagemenis. Unlike ether treaties with 
Indian princes, this of 1816 has never been infringed; and 
instead of taking advantage of our embarrassments daring 
the mutiny of 1857, they sent a large force to assist in 
quelling it. 
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SECTION 11. 

KORD Hastings’s adhinist&ation — transactions with natiti 

PRINCES— MAHRATTA AND PINDAREE WAR. 

The poli^ of Lord Wellesley bad beea^steadily repudiated 
by the Court of Directors, but its wisdom was amply 
pAtMitaBi Tindicated by the misery which followed its 
Pindunie'.. abandonment, and by the desolation of Central 
India for ten years by the ratans and the Pindarees. 
Ameer Khan, the Patau, had established a regular govern- 
ment, but the predatory element was always predominant 
in it. His army was estimated at 10,000 foot and 15,000 
horse, with a powerful artillery, and as it was his plan to 
levy contributions from princes and states, he marched 
about with all the appliances for the siege of towns. The 
object of the Pindai'ees was universal and indiscriminate 
plunder, and they swept throui^h the country with a 
deg^e of rapidity which rendered it impossible to calculate 
their movements, and baffled all pursuit. Ou his arrival. 
Lord Hastings found 50,000 Patans and Pindarees in the 
heart of India subsisting by plunder, and extending their 
ravages over an area as large as England. 

One of his earliest acts was to point out to the Court of 
1814 Directors, in language more emphatic than that of Lord 
Minto, the increasing danger of this predatory 
5on*S*5!«' power. He asserted that India could not prosper 
until the Government “became the heim of a 
‘tort. ** league embracing every power in India, and 
“ was placed in a position to direct its entire strength 
“ against the disturbers of the public peace.” But this 
course of policy was systematically opposed by the two 
members of his Council. Mr. Edmonstone combined 
official talent of a high order with long experience, but 
lacked the endowments of a statesman, and clung to the 
retrograde policy of Sir George Barlow. Mr. Dowdeawell 
had all the narrowmindedness of Sir George without a 
tithe of his ability. In reply to Lord Hastings's represen- 
1S15 the Court, still clinging to the non-intervention 

policy, forbad him to engage “in plans of general con- 
“ federacy or of olfensivc operatior.s against the Pindarees, 
“ either with a view to their utter extiipation, or in 
“ anticipation of expected danger,” They enjoined him to 
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andertake nothing that could embroil them with Sindia, 
and to make no change in the existing system of p^^litical 
relations ; to maintain the course of policy pursued by Sir 
George Barlow, to reduce the strength of the army, and 
practise a rigid economy. 

Before this communication reached Calcutta, Lord Hast* A.n. 
ings, in the hope of preventing the Pindareos from crossing 18H 
the iilerbudda, had entered into negotiations for 
a subsidiai^ alliance with the raja of Nagpore, 
which the Court had sanctioned five or six years 
before, but the raja persisted in resisting the proposal. 

Lord Hastings then proposed a similar alliance with 
Bhopal, with the view of holding the Pindarees in check. 
Bhopal was a small principality in Malwa, in the valley of 
the Nerbndda, lying between the British territories and 
the head-quarters of the Pindarees. The prince was the 
only chief in Central India who gave any support to the 
expedition of General Goddard in 1778, and the testi- 
monials granted by him on that occasion are still carefully 
preserved in the archives of that noble house. In 1818, 
Sindia and the raja of Nagpore formed a confederacy to 
absorb its territories, and brought a force of 60,000 men 
against its renowned minister, Yizier Mahomed, which 
besieged the capital successively for two years. He 
implored the interference of the British Government, and 
Lord Hastings considered that in the existing circum- 
stances of Central India, it was of no little importance to 
protect a state situated like Bhopal from extinction, and 
the two Mahratta powers were informed that it was under ISK 
the protection of the Company. The raja of Nagpore, 
after some hesitation, witlidrew his army, but Sindia 
assumed a lofty tone — it was at the time of the three 
failures in the Nepaul war — and declared that Bhopal was 
one of his dependencies, with which the Government was 
debarred from interfering by Sir George Barlow’s treaty of 
1805. But the vigorous preparations made by Lord 
Hastings to enforce his requisition, and more especially 
the success of General Ochterlony, staggered him ; his two 
generals attacked each other under the walls of Bhopal, 
and the siege was raised. But the projected alliance with 
Bhopal fell to the groiiud. 

Bajee Bao, the Peshwa, was about this time brought 
into conflict with the Government, which eventually ended 
in his ruin. He 'had none of the talents for Affainai 
govemmont which bad distinguished his pre- 
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deoeaaom, and rested the snooesa of his schemes on in- 
trigue and perfidy. He was the slsTe of aTarioe and 
superstition ; he had accumulated five erores of rupees in 
ten years, but he was lavish in his gifts to temples and 
brahmins, and his time was passed in constant pil^mages 
from shrine to shrine. His efforts to seise, on tlm estates 
of the great feudatories of the Mahratta empire, denomi- 
nated the ** southern jageerdars,** .ngyany cS them of greater 
antiquity than his own house, had be^ defeated by the 
interposition of the Besident, and increased his disaff^tion. 
ISIS ^^out the year 1818, one Trimbul^ee Danglia, whio was 
originally in the spy department, entered hu service, and 
by his intelligence and energy, and not leas by panderiim 
to his vices, obtained a compmte ascenda icy over his min£ 
So great was the servile devotion he manifested to his 
master that he assured Mr. Elphinstone, the Besident, that 
he was ready to kill a cow at his biding. Toward the 
English Government he always manifest^ an implacable 
hostility, and was incessantly urging the Peshwa to shake 
off their alliance and assert his position as the head of the 
Mahratta power. 

The Peshwa had claims on the Gaikwar extending back 
for hsdf a century, which, with interest, amounted to little 
oiaitnson short of three croros. The Gaikwar advanced 
tiMOaikwMr. counter claims of scarcely less amount, and he 
1814'*^deputed his chief minister, Guugadhur Shastree, to Poona, 
to adjust them ; but he would not venture into the city 
without the guarantee of the Besident. His reception was 
ungracious, and he was so comptetely baffled bv evasions, 
that he determined to return to Earoda, upon which Trim- 
bukjee changed his tactics, and spared no pains to gain 
him over to the interests of his master, who promised to 
bestow the hand of his sister-in-law on his son. The 
Shastree was thus induced to compromise the Gaikwar 
claims, without his concurrence or that of the Besident, for 
yielding about seven lacs of rupees a year. An aus- 
picious day was selected by the astrologers for the nuptials, 
and splendid preparations mode for it; but the Shastree, 
hearing that his master reimdiated treaty, requested 
that the marriage might he suspend^. The Peshwa 
oonridered this an unpardonable insult, which could be 
ezj^ted only with his olobd* 

Shastree was accordingly induced to aooompany ^ 
IB16 Peshwa on his pilphnage to Punderpore, though warned 
of hts danger, and, soon aftm; his aarrivid tiiere, yieldedt 
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to tho importunities of Trimbukjee to pay his devotions 
at the shrine after di:^sk. On his return he 
was waylaid and assassinated. The murder of tfonottiM 
a brahmin of the highest rank and learned in shMtrw. 
the shasters, in a holy city^ at a period of pilgrimaM, 
and in the immediate precincts of the temple, Sled Sie 
Hahratta community with horror. But the victim was 
also the minister of an ally of the Company, and had 
proceeded to the court at Poona under a safe conduct. The 
^sident took up the case with promptitude and vigour, and 
having traced the murder to the agency of Trumbukjee, 
called on the Peshwa to deliver him up. The demand was 
resolutely resisted, and the Peshwa began to levy troops 
and determined to raise his standard, although unable to 
obtain the promise of assistance he solicited from the other 
Mahratta powers ; but Mr. Elphinstone had taken the 
precaution of calling up troops to the capital. Bajee 
Bao’s constitutional cowardice mastered every other feel- 
ing, and he surrendered his favourite on condition that his 
life should bo spared. He was placed in confinement in 
the fort of Tanna, when he fully confessed the assassina- 
tion, but declared that he had not acted without his maater^s 
orders. 

Lord Hastings returned to Calcutta at the close of 1815, 
and placed on the records of Council an elaborate minute 
pointing out in stronger language than he had 
yet used the increasing danger arising from the inss' eec^d 
growth of the Pindaree power, and, in order to 
suppi*eBB it, proposing a general system of alliancos 
under the guarantee of the Company, a revision of our 
relations with the native powers, and a new settlement of 
the Mahratta dominions. His two colleagues opposed the 
proposal and it was sent on to the India House with their 
dissent*. While it was on its way to England, the necessity 
of some immediate effort was rendered more imperative 
by their increasing audacity. The diissera festival, when 
the plan of the winter campaign was usually organised, 
was celebrated in the autumn oi 1815 at Nimar, the head- 
quarters of Cheetoo, the chief leader, by a larger collection 
of Pindarees than had been assembled on any previous 
occasion, and their operations were especially diivcted 
against the territories of the Company and of the Nizam. 
A body of 8,000 crossed the Nerbudda in October, and 
swept through his provinces as far south as the Kistna, 
and returned so richly laden with booty that merchants 
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were uiyited from ell qnairtiers to purchase it. This eztea- 
c«dioarj success attracted fresh crowds to their staudard, 
aud a TOdj of 23,000 crossed the Nerhudda in February. 
One lai^ division poured down on the northern Sircars, 
^ sacked the civil station of Ghmtoor on the Coromaudd 
coast, and for ten days plundered the adjacent villages 
with perfect impunity. Troops were immediately des- 
natcbed from. Oalcntta by sea, but the Pindarees had 
disappeared before their arrival, and it would have been as 
vain to follow them as to pursue a flight of locusts. It was 
found on investigation that during this raid 380 villages 
had been plundei^, and many of them burnt ; 500 persons 
had been wounded ; 182 put to death, and 8,600 sub- 
jected to torture, while the loss of property was estimated 
at twenty-flve iBca of rupees. 

This expedition demonstrated the importance of obtain- 
ing tbe co-operation of tbe raja of Na^ore, through whose 
1816 Subsidiary territories the Pindarees had passed, bnt the raja 
aUiance ^ih still Continued to resist every proposal of a sub- 
Kagpore. gj^iary alliance. He died on tbe 22nd March, 
and was succeeded by his son Persajee, who was blind, 


palsied, and a confirmed idiot. His nephew, subsequently 
CTown as Appa Sahib, was acknowledged as regent, but 
was vigorously opposed by the intrigues of the court and 
the zenana, and threw himself upon the British Government, 


and oflered at once to oonolude the proposed alliance. A 
treaty was accordingly signed on the 29th Ma;^, which 
provided that a body of 6,000 infantry, a regiment of 
cavalry, aud a suitable proportion of artillery, should be 
subsidized >y tbe Hagpore state, and that the raja shc^uld 
not contract any foreign alliances, and refer all differences 
with other powei’S to the arbitration of the (Jovemor- 


General. Lord Hastings was thus enabled to place on 
record that in two months he had been able to effect 


what bad been fruitlessly laboured at for twelve years, and 
he now considered it certain that the Pindarees would 
not be able again to cross the Nerbudda. A despatch was 
soon after received from the India House revoking the 
permission formerly given to contract such an all^ce, 
but it arrived too late to do any misohieff 

The Oonrt of Directors h^ in 1813 sanctione*** the 


renewal of the protective treaty with Jeypore which Sir 
rrcpoiea Barlow had tom up. Khan and 

his mebooters having drained Joudpore, fell 
upon this state, and hid riege to the capitaL 
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The rda despised an enyoy to Mr. Metcalf tbeBesideBt ^ 
at Demi, to implore the protection of the Goreniment, 
and Lend Hastings, having regained his anthoritj in 
Oonnml by the accession of Mr. Seton who voted with 
him, resolved to avail himself of the warrant of the Gonrt, 
and to oonclnde the alliance. Two divisions of troops, 
each 9,000 strong, were ordered into the field to expel the 
Patans from Jeypore, and to meet the hostility of Sindia 
or Holkar, who, having once subjected the country to 
plunder, considered that they had established a right over it. 

four subsidiary armies of the Peshwa, the ^izam, the 
Gaihwar, sEfi title raja of Nagpore were ordered forward, 
but the raja of Jeypore had no intention to fetter himself 
with any such connection, and, in the true spirit of oriental 
polioy, was negotiating with Ameer Khan, whom he 
induced eventually to raise the siep by threatening to sign 
the treaty, and thus bring down the weight of the British 
armies upon him. 

Mr. Qeorge Canning, onte of the most brilliant of English 
statesmen, who was appointed President of the Board 1811 
of Control in June 1816, was immediately 
called upon to take into consideration Lord ^ Bus- 
Ha8tingB*8 proposal to form a general system of “ * 
aUianoes with a view to the extirpation of the Kndaree 
power. New as he was to the Government, it is no 
matter of surprise that he should have been unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of so fundamental a change in 
the policy of the empire, more especially when it was 
opposed by the councillors in Calcutta, and by those who 
might be considered his constitutional advisers in Leaden- 
ball Street. Lord Hastings was, therefore, informed ^at 
the Court of Directors were unwilling to incur the risk of 
a general war for the uncertain purpose of rooting out the 
Pindarees, and that they would not sanction any ext^ded 
military and political combinations for that purpose. They 
suggested that the Government might possibly enter into 
negotiations with some of the Pindaree leadew,^ or tr^t 
with the men (to deliver up their chiefs. This advice 
kindled the indication of Lord Hastings. ’Kie suggestion 
of the Court to engage one portion of the Pindaree con- 
federation to destroy another, he attribut^ to the culpable 
negligence of the Government of India to point out the 
brutal and atrocious character of these wretches. But 
immediately after the transmission of tins 
the India lloase, Mr. Canning received information of tne 
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irruption of the Pindarees into the Northern Sircarii and 
1816 the atrocitieB they had oommitted. His views were at 
once changed, and another despatch was sent under his 
directions, which stated : “ We think it due to your Lord- 
ship not to lose an instant in conveying to you an explicit 
** assurance of our approval of any measures you may have 
“ authorised or undertaken, not only for repelling invasion 
“ but for pursuing and chastisiJig the invaders. We cah 
“ no longer abstain from a vigorous exertion of militaiw 
“ power in vindication of the British name and in defence 
of subjects who look to us for protection. . • . Anj 
“ connection of Sindia or Holkar with the Pindareei 
** against US or our allies, known, though not avowed,\ 

“ would place them in a state of direct hostility to us.” 

Lord Hastings was confident that the Nagpore subsi- 
1816 force planted on the banks of the Nerbudda would 
•IT pindaree effectually prevent the Pindarees from Crossing it, 
cftxnpaign but lie was painfully disappointed. As the period 
of 1810-17. annual swarming approached, Colonel 

Walker moved up to the Nerbudda with the whole body, 
numbering 6,000 men, but they were found unequal to the 
protection of a line a hundred and fifty miles in extent. < 
The Pindaree detachments pushed across between his 
posts, and a large body dashed down on the British district 
of Kimedy, and burnt a portion of the town of Ganjam, 
and but for the accidental arrival of Company’s troops to 
quell an insurrection in Orissa, would have laid the whole 
province under contribution. Other bodies plundei'cd the 
territories of Nagpore and Hyderabad, The expeditions of 
1816-17 were the boldest they had undertaken, and the 
success which attended them gave lise to serious considera- 
tions. With the Nagpore subsidiary force guarding the 
Nerbudda, 23,000 Pindarees had crossed it. With 32,000 
British troops, besides the Poona brigade and the Nizam’s „ 
contingent distributed over the country, they had rushed 
through the peninsula and ravaged both coasts. It was 
felt that the cost of these defensive measures exceeded the 
largcstjcalculation of the cost of a. campaign to exterminate 
the freebooters. It was therefore onaniraously resolved in 
C<mncil to abandon the resolution which had been adopted 
to abstain from any system of offensive operations till the 
sanction of the home authorities could be received, and to 
addf>t vigorQu.s measures against them without dela;f . 

^ ^ Itttimatiou of this determination to extinguish the 
’ PiiHlarecH was iiumediaiely conveyed to Sindia^ and ho was 
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requested to cooperate in carrying it into ezecntion, bni 
they had agents at his court, ai d warm parti- gindia'i 
zans amongst his ministers, who endeavonred detenninft. 
to persuade him that his own secnrity would be 
impaired if he sanctioned the extirpation of these Talnable 
auxiliaries, who were ready at any time to flock to his 
standard, and who required no pay. The agents of the 
Pindarees boasted that they would outdo the exploits of 
Jeswuni Rao Holkar, and that 50,000 of their body would 
carry fire and sword to Calcutta. But Sindia was not to 
be misled by this gasconade ; he had not forgotten Assye, 
the Company had recently triumphed in Nepal, they had 
secured the resources of Nagpore, and the Government in 
Calcutta was again animated with the spirit of Lord 
Wellesley, and he promised his co-operation. 

During these negotiations at Gwalior events of great A.n 
importance transpired at Poona. Trimbukjee effected his 
escape from Tanna, and though the Pcshwa mani- Hostility of 
fested unusual cordiality towards the Besident for 
some time, there was the clearest evidence that he was eu- 

g ged in correspondence with Holkar, and Sindia, and Ameer 
ban, and the Pindarees, for a simultaneous rising against 
the Government. Under the direction of Trimbukjee, he 
hastened the enlistment of troops, collected draft cattle, 
augmented his artillery, provisioned Lis forts, and deposited 
his jewels and. treasure in the strongest of them. In 1817 
April, Mr, Elphinstone presented a note to him upbraiding 
him with the hostile movements he was abetting, and 
declaring that the good understanding between the Govern- 
ment and him was at an end. At the same time, be pe- 
remptorily demanded the surrender of Trimbukjee, and the 
delivery of three forts as seenrity, and he supported these 
representations by ordering up troops to Poona. The 
Peshwa’s brave general Gokla urged a bold appeal to arms, 
but he had not the spirit to adopt this advice. The forts 
were surrendered, and a reward offered for the apprehension 

of Trimbnkj^. ^ . ix. 

On the eve of his comprehensive operations against the 
Pindarees, Lord Hastings deemed it necessaiy to exact 
greater securities from this perfidious prince, 

Mr. Elphinstone was desired to present him with 
the draft of a treaty which required him to dismiss 
fee agents of foreign princes accredited to his 
court, to fofe all matters in dispute wife ihmn to the 
arfaitrumeiat of the British Oov^rnment, to renounce all his 
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AA rigbti in Sangw and Bnndleoand, and, in lien of tbe emw 
■817 tingoit of 5,000 Horae and 8,000 foot he waa' bonnd- to 
fomiali, to cede territory yi^ding tweniy-foar laea a year. 
£08 ministera endeavonred to mitigate the aererity of theae 
penailtiea, and they affirmed that we appeared to exact a 
greater d^ree ol fidelity to migagementa than any natire 
prince waa able to obaerre. The treaty waa nevertheleaa 
8%ned on the 18th June. Whep^the intelligence of theae 
arrangementa and of thia large addition to the Company’a 
territoriea reached England, Mr. Canning remarked that 
thia transaction anfficiently proved " the irrepreaaible 
tendenty of onr Indian power to enlarge ita bonnda, and 
“ to augment ita preponderance, in spito of the moat pe- 
“ remptoiy injunctions of forbearance firom home, and the 
“moat BcmpulouB obedience of them in India. Theae 
“ measures were considered an unwelcome though justifiable 
“ exception to tbe general rule of our policy ; only the oo> 
“ ourrenoe of theae exceptions had been unfortnnat^ too 
“ frMuent.*’ Before this despatch had left the India Honae^ 
the Feahwa waa a fugitive, and his kingdom a British pro* 
vinoe. 

On the death ofHolkar in 1811, Toolaee bye, the fhvonrite 
of hia harem — ^young, beautiful, and fkscinating in her 
• Eoikw’i address, with great talent for business, but violent 
^ OoBrt. and vindictive, resolved to conduct tiie govem- 
tgiy ment aa regent. Ameer Khan exercised a preponderating 
influence in the state, by means of his lieutenant and his 
battalions when he was absent plundering Bajpootana. He 
waa conaidered the head of' the Patan faction. Tantia joge, a 
brahmin and a merchant, accepted the office of prime 
minister, and was tbe leader of the Mahratta party. The 
troops of the state were fi«qnently mutinous for pay, when 
districts were assigned to the commandant, who fleeced the 
people without mercj, and sacked open villages, and 
cannonaded walled towns. There was no power in the 
state stronger than that of the military, and toe govern* 
meat was in a state of anarchy. It was at this period, in 
toe autumn of 1817, that the agents of Bajee Bm arrived 
in toe camp to promote tbe oonffideracy he was forming 
against the Government of India. 
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SECTION m. 

l*OBD HJlSTIVOS’B ADMINISTRATION — WAR WITH THB PB8HWA~ 
WITH KAGPOBE — ^WITH HOLKAB — THB PINDABEBS. 


Tn disorganisation of Central India had now reached its Aja 
climax. The number of armed men who lived by violence 
feQ little short of 100,000, and there was no i^h^u 
native potentate with the power, or even the dis- ings'tam 
position, to restore jpeaoe and secnrity. On the p®**®3^* 

8th July, Lord Hastmgs proceeded to the upper provinces 
to reduce this chaos to order. He felt that the only mode 
of dealing effectually with the Pindarees was to assail them 


in their haunts, and hunt them through the oountiy till 
their organisation was completely broken up. He felt^ 
likewise, that, to prevent the revival of such a confederacy, 
it was necessary to resettle Central India, to define the 
boundaries of each principality, and to prevent mutual 
encroachments by the establishment of our paramount 
TOwer ; in short, to restore and complete the system of policy 
^vised by Lord Wellesley twelve years before. But the 
President of the Board of Control, the Court of Directors, 
and his own Council, were equally opposed to any such 
general federation under our supremacy. In his progress 
up the country, he therefore cKimmunicaied to the Council 
his intention to take upon himself the sole responsibility of 
deviating from the views of the home authorities, and 


carrying out the general system of alliances he had deter- 
mined to form. 


The resolution was executed with promptitude and 
vigour. The chiefs of Malwa and Bajpootaw were in- 
formed that the neutral policy had ceased, and xiMttaiof 
that the Gbvemment was prep^d to admit aiUaoMwitfa 
them to protective alliances. The intelligenoe 
was received with exultation throughout those 
pi^vinoes, and the Residency of Delhi was speedily crowded 
with the agents of nineteen of the princes of Central 
India. The first to enter into the circle of alliances was 
the venerable and virtuous Zalim Bing, the regent of 
Exitah. Then came the youthful and accomplishea nabob 
of Bhopal, who eagerly embraced the alliance his fether 
had rensis^ The raja of Boondee, ungenerously aban- 
doned to the mercies of Holkar by Sir George Barlow, 
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was now taJcen again under British protection* The raja 
of Joudpore, brought to the brink of ruin by the rapacity of 
the Mahrattas and Patans, eagerly accepted an offer which 
released him from all further anxiety. Even the proud 
house of Oodypore, which had never acknowledged the 
Baprema<7 of M(^l or Mahratta, now submitted to the 
supremacy of the Company; and lastly, the raja of Jeypore, 

i _ aL. _ 1 




TOwer in India, came into the system of alliances. Within 
tour months, Mr. Metcslfe, the Resident at Delhi, to whom 
the management of these negotiations was committed, 
concluded the treaties of alliance with all these princes 
upon the principle of subordinate co-operation and ao- 
** knowledged snpremacy.” 

^ ^ The military operations on which Lord Hastings entered 

1817 upon a larger scale even than those of Lord Welles- 
Xxw&t of embraced the whole extent of country 

miUteiy pn- from tho Kistna to the Ganges, and from Cawn- 
pnmtioiit. ^ Quzerat. The armies of the three Presi- 

dencies were called out, and, including irregulars and the 
contingents of native princes, the entire force amounted to 
116,000 infantry and cavalry, and 300 guns. Tlie magni- 
tude of this ari*ay was out of all proportion to the simple 
object of exterminating bands of marauders who never 
st^d an attack ; but Lord Hastings was not ignorant that 
tho extinction of the Pindarecs was opposed to the wishes 
and the interests of the chief native powers, and that the 
ever perfidious Peshwa was endeavouring to unite them in 
a confederacy against the Government; his preparations 
were, tlierefore, intended to provide for any adverse move- 
ments on their part. Happily, the powers of Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief were united in his 
person, and all the arrangements, political and military, 
were regulated by the same undivided authority. The 
veteran soldier of sixty-five took the field in .person. The 
plan of the campaign provided that four divisions should 
advance from the Deoenn, under the orders of Sir Thomas 
Hyslop, the INfadras Commander-in-Chief, and four from 
the noith-west, and converge on the campf of the Pinda- 
reea. 

In tho north it was necessary to place a check on the 
dubious intentions of Sindia and Ameer Khan. Sindia 
Timty with ngrood to the proposal to co-operate 

ttndift. in attacking tlic Pindarecs, but rumours bad 
been difibsed through bis army that Bajoo Bao was about 
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to raise tlie national standard and assail the Company, and 
his troops were eager to join in the ivarfare ; he himself 
also had accepted twenty-five lacs of rupees from the 
Peshwa. On the 10th October, a note was delivered to 1®!*' 
him, stating that as he had excited the Piudarces to attack 
the Oompany’s territories, and had subsequently afforded 
them an asylum on their return, the Governor-Oeneral 
considered the treaty of 1805 abrogated, and was about to 
enter into alliances with the chiefs of Malwa and Raj poo- 
tana, which that treaty had interdicted. He was now 
required to manifest his sincerity by placing his troops at 
the disposal of the British Government, and admitting a 
garrison into the fortresses of Hindis and Aseergurh. To 

? uicken hiS/ decision, Lord Hastings took the field on the 
6th October, and having crossed the Jumna marched 
directly tow^s Gwalior. By this manceuvre Sindia*s 
communications with the Peshwa and the Pindar ees, and 
even with the bulk of his own army then encamped in his 
southern districts, was cut off, and he was isolated in his 
capital with only 8,000 troops. He signed the treaty on 
the approach of Lord Hastings, and saved his kingdom 
from the fate which overtook the othet Mahratta powers. 
While the camp lay in the vicinity of Gwalior it was 
desolated by a visitation of cholera, little, if at all, known 
previously in India, which reduced the strength of the 
force, including camp followers, to the extent of nearly 
20,000 men. At the height of the disease, Lord Hasting 
gave instructions to his staff that if he himself should fall a 
victim to it, his body was 1o be silently buried in his tent, 
lest his death should discourage the troops, and em- 
bolden Sindia to attack the encampment in its prostrate 
condition. . 

Ameer Khan was at this juncture scarcely less important igij 
a chieftain than Sindia. His army consisted of fifty-two 
battalions with an efficient cavalry, and a hundred xmeer 
and fifty guns. It was as necessary to break up 
the Patan as the Piudaree force, and Lord Hastings did 
not hesitate to compass that object by offering to confirm 
him in the sovereignty of the districts he held belonging 
to the Holkar state, on the condition of lus disbanding ms 
force, and Burrendering his gnns at a vnJnation. He 
wavered at first, but on hearing of the cxtinobon of tto 
power of Bajee Bao and Appa Sahib, he aoropted^ the 
proposal and became an acknowledced fondatoiy pnnoe, 
with a territorial revenue of fifteen lacs a year. 
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Hie admace of one diTkioa from Hindostan and two 
from the Deccan towards the head^qnarters of the Pmda- 
oatbmtktif 3^668, became the signal for ihe explosion of the 
1817 tiwMwft* plot which the Peshwa had organized among tbe 
Hahratta powers against the Company. He himself moke 
out on the 5th NoTember, the raja of Nagpore on the 26th, 
and Holkar’s army on the 16th December. After the 
signiatnre of the t^ty of the 5th JFnne, he went on 
mmage to Pondurpore, and soon after received a visit 
from Sir John Malcolm. The credulous ^neral allowed 
himself to be so completely cajoled by the craft of the 
Peshwa into the belief of his cordial attachment to the 
British Government, that he advised him to increase the 
strength of his army. Under his advice, moreover, 
General Smith’s army was allowed to quit Poona, and the 
cantionaiy fortresses were restored. Bajee Bao now 
redoubled his preparations for war. From his private 
hoards he advanced a crore to Gokla his commander, to 
increase his levies and to provision his forts. He likewise 
spared no pains to conciliate the southern jageerdars with 
whom he had always been at issue, and endeavoured to 
seduce the sepoys from their allegiance by large bribes, 
but without success. He even laid a plan to assassinate 
Mr. Elphinstone, but it was discountenanced by Gokla. 
He returned to Poona in the beginning of October, and 
it became daily more and more evident throughout the 
month that a conflict was inevitable. Mr. Elphinstone, 
therefore, fell back two miles to a more defensible position 
at Elirkee, and called up a European reg^ent from 
Bombay, but, even with this addition, the. British force 
collected for his protection did not exceed 8,000, while the 
Malirattaarmy numbered 18,000. 

The Pesbwa was confident that Sindia and Ameer Khan 
had already taken the field in accordance with their en- 
BiMteoc gagements, and that their example would be 
®WB8e. immediately followed ly Holkar and the raja of 
Nagpore ; and on the 5th November he plung^ into hosti- 
lities, but it was on this very day that Sinaia signed the 
treaty which neutralized his power.^ Towards noon he 
sent an arrogant message to Mr, Elphinstone, propounding 
the tams on which he would consent to remain on terms 
of frimidship witii the Government. While hia messenger 
was cm way bade, the plain was covered with masses- 
of oavalnp, and a stream of soldim imed from evenr 
avenue of the dty. Mr. Elphinsioiie wisely advised the 
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oonmuttidiug officer, Colonel Bun, to take ike offeneiTe; 
and that Teteran, though labouring under a which 

soon after proved mortal, boldlj charged into that vast 
host^ and obtained a signiil victory with the loss of only 
eighty-six men in killed and wounded. The battle of 
Kirkee was one of the most brilliant in the annals of 
British India, and inasmuch as it annihilated the kiuj^om 
of the Peshwas was also one of the most decisive. General 
Smith, hastened back to Poona ; but, although the Peshwa 
had b^n reinforced by the troops of the southern jageer- 
dars, be declined another engagement; and on the 17th 
PTovember, leaving his camp standing, decamped south- 
ward with his a^y. Poona surrendered to the Genen^ 
and thus inglorioulsly fell the power of the Peshwa one 
hundred years after it had been established by his great 
grandfather, BaUajee Wishwanath. 

Appa Sahib, the regent of Nagpore, continued on friendly 
terms with the Besident for several months after the 
conclusion of the subsidiarv alliance, but on the 
Ist February the imbecile raja Persajee was Nngpore. 
found strangled in his bed, and subsequent enquiries fixed 
the guilt on Appa Sahib, who immediately mounted the 
throne. ^ From that time forward there was a marked 
cbiuige in his conduct, and he exhibited an anxiety to 
relieve himself from the state of dependence in which the 
alliance had placed him'. He entered cordially into the 
hostile views of the Peshwa, and bestowed a dress of 
liononr on the Pindaree leader, Cheetoo, who visited his 
court to olaim his aid. The Peshwa, then flying before 
the British troops, conferred on him the title of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Mahratta empire, and on the 24th November, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of the Resident, he pro- 
ceeded to his camp to be invested with the insignia, and 
this was ixnmediately followed by an attack on the Resi- 
dency. It was situated on two hills called the Seetabuldee, 
the one lower than the other, in the immediate vicinity of 
the city. The force consisted of about 1,500 men, with 
four six-pounds. Ihe raja’s army mastered 18,000, of 
whom 4,000 ws Arabs, the bravest soldiers in the Deccan, 
and tbii^-six guns. Throughput the night the Mahratta 
artillery played on the hills, till at length a tumbril exploded, 
and in the confusion of the moment the Arabs charged up 
the smaller Mil and captured the gpins, and turned them 
upon the larger hill. The wholeof the raja’s army now began 
to close upem the encampment in all diiuctiuns, and to 
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Aj>. pmaire ibr a general aasanlt. The ammunitioxi at the 

1817 j^sidency was mnninff short; one*foaxth of the little 
force, which inobded fourteen offieers, was either killed 
or wounded^ and its total annihilation appeared inevit- 
able, when the fortune of the day was changed by the 
gallantry of Oaptain Fitzgerald, commanding the three 
troops of Beng|^ .cavalry. Contrary to the impassioned 
protest of his &nt-heartc^ commander, he rushed upon the 
main body of the enemy’s horse with ilresistible fury, and 
captured two guns, which he turned i^pon them. The sight 
of this gallant exploit roused the enthusiasm of !^he jaded 
troops on the upper hill, who had been eighteen hours in- 
cessantly fighting, and officers and men plunged down the 
hill, fell upon the infantry, and chased it like a lock of sheep. 

]^inforoements pour^ into Najgpore f^m all quarters, 
and Mr. Jenkins, the Besident, dictated his own terms to 
DQM^ttioQoC the raja. He was required to disband his troops, 
AppaSfliiib. surrender his repair to the Residency, 

and acknowledge the forfeiture of his kingdom; these 
terms were accepted. Lord Hastings had determined to 
punish the atrocious perfidy of Appa Sahib by depriving 
him of the throne ; but finding that Mr. Jenki^ had 
engaged to restore his royal .dignity, he agreed to uphold 
the engagement, and the raja resumed his authority on the 

1818 8th Januaiy. But within a short time he offered the 
Peshwa, then flying before his pursaers, an asylum in his 
dominions, and prepared to join his camp himselfi He 
was also detected in exciting the forest tribes to insurrection 
and impeding the surrender of his ioris ; and Lord 
Hastings ordered him to be deposed and sent to the holy 
city 01 Benares, with an allowance of two lacs a year ; 
but he saved the Company’s exchequer this burden by 
corrupting his guards on the line of march, and effecting 
his escape. The next of kin waa placed on the throne, and 
the administration during his minority was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Jenkins, under whom the country enjoyed 
twelve years of unexampled prosperity. 

Lord Hastings had made the offer of a treaty to Tool- 
see bye, the r^nt of Ihe Holkar state, and she h^ re- 
OonfitofewHih sponded toit 1^ sending a private communication 
Hbiter. to the Besident at Dmhi, offering to ^lace ihr 
young prince and the state under British protection. All 
the substantial power of tilie state was, however, in the 
hands of the militaiiT ohieffi, and as soon as it was known 
that the Peshwa had risen in arms they resolved to march 
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down and join his standard. The regent and the ministers 
were suspected of a leaning to a British alliance, and the 
officers placed the chief minister under restraint, end, on 
the evening of the 20th December, conveyed the bye to 
the banks of the Sipree and struck off her head, and threw 
her body into the stwam. The army, 20,000 strong, then 
marched down to join the Peshwa, and in their progress 
found the British force, which was in pursuit of the 
Findaree leader Cheetoo, encamped at Mehidpore, where a 
decisive engagement was fought on the 21st December. 
The Mahratta army was posted with great skill on the 
banks of the Sipree, its left defended by an angle of the 
stream, and its right by a deep morass, and the front pro- 
tected by a formidable battery of seventy guns. The main 
feature of the action was the rash step of crossing a difficult 
river by a single ferry in the face of strong entrenchments, 
and rushing forward to seize the guns which had silenced 
the light field pieces of the English army. The sepoys 
were mowed down by the enemy’s cannon, but continued 
to advance with unshaken steadiness, and at length suc- 
ceeded in capturing the batteries, though not without the 
loss of 778 in killed and wounded.' The movements of the 
day were directed by Sir John Malcolm, who was less of a 
general than of a diplomatist; with better strategy the 
same result might have been obtained with less slaughter. 
Holkar’s entire camp, with all his guns and military stores, 
fell to the victors, and the power of the state was irre- 
coverably broken. A treaty was soon after concluded, and 
cessions of territory were made to the Company, to Zalim 
Sing of Kotah, to Ameer Khan, and to his lieutenant, 
which reduced the kingdom to two-thirds of its former 
dimensions. 

During the rainy season of 1817 the Pindarecs were 
encamped to the number of 23,000 under the three leaders 
Cheetoo, Kureem Khan, and Wassil Mahomed, operations 
They were not ignorant of the measures in pro- 
gross to extirpate them, and they implored aid ” 
of the Mahratta princes, but they had 'enough to do to 
protect themselves, and the different bodies of the Pindarees 
were obliged to disperse as the British detachments advanced 
upon them. Sindia, indeed, invited Kureem Khan and 
Wassil Mahomed to Gwalior, but Lord Hastings imme- 
diately took up a position which prevented their advance. 
They then turned off to the west, where they were inter- 
cepted by General Donkin, who captured Kureem Klian’s 
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elepliaiits, ke^le*dnim% atandarda, and fantify. The two 
leaders burnt tiieir tents and fl^d southward with aboni 
dsOOO of their best horsemen, and their followers were cut 
up hy the British troops and the exasperated yillagers 
whom they had snbjeoted to plunder. The ohie& were so 
hotly pursued ihat they were constrained at len^h to 
surrender at discretion, and one of them was settled on a 
small estate in the province of GhasaSpore ; the other was 
placed under surveillance, and put a period to his life by 
poisou. The most renowned of the leaders, Oheetoo, was 
pursued by Sir John Malcolm; his bivouac was repeatedly 
beaten up, and he wandered about for a twelvemonth witu 
«a handful of followers who gradually deserted him, and 
being at last separated by hunger from his son and his last 
comptinion, plunged into a jangle infested with tigers. 
After a diligent search his horse was discovered gprazing 
saddled and bridled, and not &r off the mangled remains 
of this renowned freebooter who had recently ridden forth 
at the head of 20,000 men. 

These military and political operations are equally 
remarkable for the rapidity with which they were executed 
Betttitofiiio completeness of their result. In the 

middle of October 181 7, the Mahrattas, Pindarees, 
and Patans, presented an array of more than 150,000 horse 
1917 and foot, and 500 cannon, prepared to try conclusions with 
the British Government. In the course of four months 
this formidable armament was utterly broken up. The 
power of Sindia was pamlysed; the army of Holkar 
existed only in name ; the Peshwa was a fugitive ; the 
1818 force of Ameer Khan was disbanded, and the Pin- 

darees hail disappeared ; the Maliratta commonwealth was 
irretrievably dissolved, and every military ori^nisation 
within the Sutlej was extinguished, with theexceptiou of that 
ot Sindia which ceased to bo formidable. The effect of the 
campaign, moreover, was to subjugate not only the native 
armies but the native mind, and to conrince both princes 
and iHJoplo that the scoptiH} of India was now definitely 
transfriTod ta. a foreign power. T<'. the chiefs who lost 
their independence, and with it that fecHng of dignity 
which was sometimes the parent of royal virtues, the 
change was a calamity, hut to the community at large it 
was an unqucstiimable blessing, Oene^ul tranquillity took 
the place of universal violence unde^ the guarantiee of a 
power willing and able to maintain it. A ieeling of sub- 
gtatitial security was difiused through Central India, and its 
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Th6 BottloiQOixt of Indift in 1818 wfts, moTeoyer, boilt on bo 
sound and solid a foundation that it has required fewer 
modifications than so great a political structure xnighit 
have been expected to need. Maying thus extinguished 
all opposition^ Lord Hastings proclaimed the uniyersal 
soyereignty of the Company throughout the continent, and 
declared that tbe Indus was to all intents and purposes the 
boundary of their dominion. 

Bajee Bao began bis retreat southward bn the 28lh A.n* 
Noyember, and on passing Satara caused tbe raia and bis 


Colonel Bnrr, the commandant, immediately called down 
to his support the detachment left at Seroor, under 
Captain Stanton, consisting of one battalion of infiEintry 
and 300 irregular horse. He commenced his march at 
eight in the eyening, and reached the village of Koryganm, 
sixteen miles from Poona, at ten the next morning, when, 
to his surprise, he perceived the whole army of the Peshwa, 
25,000 strong, encamped on the opposite ba^k of the river. 

The Mahratta troops were immediately sent across 
against this handful of soldiers exhausted by a fi^ti^ing 
march through the night, and destitute both of provisions 
and water, but the omcers and men met the shook with 
invincible resolution. The engagement was kept up 
throughout the day, and every inch of ground in the Jan* I 
village was disputed with desperate valour, but it ended 
in the discomfiture and retreat of the Mahrattas. The 
most remarkable feature of this brilliant engagement lay 
in the fket that the sepoys were without any European 
support except twenty-fotir artillery men, of whom twenty 
were killed and wounded. Of eight officers engaged, three 
were wounded and two killed ; the total loss amounted to 
187. 


On leaving Eorygaum the Peshwa again marched south- 
ward, always keeping ahead of his pursuers, but be was 
suddenly overtaken at Asbtee, and, after re- 
proaching bis general Gokla for allowing him to 8iimnd«rot 
be surprised, quitted bis palankeen and mounted 
his horse and fied,* leaving tbe general to cover his retreat. 
Stung with the reproaches of his master, and determined 
not to sarvive tbe day, he placed himself at the head of 
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800 hoTse and rashed on the British cavalry, and, after 
receiving three pistol shots and three sabre cuts, expired' 
on the field of honour, the last and one of the noblest of 
the great Mahratta commanders. The raja of Satara vraa 
rescued at Ashtee. The Peshwa, hunted out of the 
Deccan, moved again to the north, crossed the Taptee, and 
advanced to the Nerbudda, but the fords were guarded 
and the different divisions of tbe«army were closing upon 
him, when, seeing no chance of escape, he appealed to the 
^ weakness of Sir John Malcolm, calling him ‘‘his oldest 
|818 friend.” Strange to say, he was admitted to an 

interview, when he so thoroughly cajoled him by his 
fiatteries, that at a time when his fortunes were desperate 
and he must have surrendered at discretion, the imprudent 
general engaged to allow him eight lacs a year, and made 
other concessions equally unwise and preposterous. Lord 
Hastings, who had destined him an allowance of only two 
lacs, was not a little mortified at the prodigality of these 
terms, but felt himself bound in honour to ratify them. 
A proclamation had been previously issued announcing 
that the Peshwa and his family were for ever excluded 
from the throne. A small portion of the territory, yielding 
about fifteen lacs of rupees a year, was then erected into 
a separate principality and bestowed on the descendant of 
SevajeC, and the remainder was incorporated in the Com- 
pany’s territories. The Peshwa was conducted to Bithoor, 
near Cawnpore, where he lived long enough to receive two 
crores and a half of rupees from the treasury in Calcutta. 
1816 The country which had been the scene of warfare, was 
studded with forts which held out for some time after the 
Capuii«of submission of the princes. They were garri- 
fortB. soned in general by Arab mercenaries, whose 
services were valued not only for their courage and fidelity, 
but ns a counterpoise to the native soldiery, among whom 
a spirit of insubordination was traditionary. The capture 
of the fort of Talneir was marked by fhe untoward 
circumstance 6f the massacre of 300 of the garrison in hot 
blood, owing to a misunderstanding, and by the unjust 
execution: of the commandant, which tarnished the laurels 
of Sir Thomas Hislop. At length the only fort which had 
1319 not submitted was Aseergurh, Tor the surrender of which 
Sindia had given an official order on the commandant, but 
he had private orders not to deliver it, and it was. not 
captuired till a battery of more than sixty guns had played 
on it for a fortnight. 
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SKCTION IV. 

LORD RAiSXlNOS'S ADMINISTRATION — HOMi: RROCEEDINGB— 
EDUCATION — THE PRESS — PALMER AND CO. 

Mr. Canning moved the usual vote of tliauks to Lord Hastings a.d, 
and to the army in the House of Commons ; but ho cjuitlilied * 
his eulogy by stating that the House and tlie Homo pro- 
country were in the habit of appreciating the 
triumphs of our armies in India witli gi’eat jealousy ; tbat^ 
almost uniformly successful as our milrtary operations had 
beeninthatpartofthe world, they had almost as uniformly 
been considered questionable in })oint of justice ; that the 
termination of a war in India, however glorious, was 
seldom contemplated with unmixed satisfaction, and that 
the increase of our temtories was ascribed by sober reflec- 
tion and impartial philosophy to a spirit of systematic 
encroachment and ambition. These considerations, he said, 
were not necessarily applicable to the Mahratta and Pin- 
daroe war, but the House was to understand that the 
vote was intended mei*ely as a tribute to the military 
conduct of the campaign, and not in any sense as a 
sanction of the policy of the war. In the same captious 
spirit the Court of Directors, while duly appreciating “the 
“ foresight^ promptitude, and vigour with which Lord 
“Hastings had dispersed the gathering elcnients of a 
“ hostile conspiracy,^* recorded their deep regret that any 
circumstances should have led to an increase of territory. 
Lord Hastings had lost caste at the India House, and its 
official communications to him were s(;arcely less acrimo- 
nious than those which had been addressed to Clive, to 
Warren Hastings, and to Lord Wellesley. The despatch 
written on receiving information of the brilliant termina- 
tion of the campaign was loaded with petulant and 
Grivolous animadversions, and “not mitigated,” as Lord 
Hastings observed, “by the slightest indication of satis- 
“ faction at the fortunate issue of the military exertions.” 
They censured him for disregarding their orders regarding 
the reduction of the army, though they had undoubted 
evidence that, under existing circumstances, on the a 
of a great and inevitable conflict, to have carried then 
out would have been fatal to the interests of tlie empire. 

In antimpation of extensive military operations be had 

z 
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lemoddlad the Q*iarter«master»G«MnJ^ii departnimt^ aand 
he oensii^ hj the Oonrt for not having prevkmsly 
obtained their sanction, while they preaa^ on him 
appointment of one of their own nominees* to tbs post, 
of whom Lord Hasting remarked in his oorrespondence, 
that it wonld be dil^nlt to find in the whole army a 
field officer more signally nxifit for the jpost. In the same 
spirit of antajB^nism, the hononrs so rmhfy earned by the 
heroes of Ejrkee, and Seetabnldee, Koryganmi were 
withbdd from them. 


The pacification and 'final settlement of India wonld 
have been a sufficient distmotion for any administration, 
TBiiftt m rrgr Sitings established a higher claim to 

public gratitude, by the encouragement which 
^ he was the first to give, to the intellectual im- 
provement of the natives. The India Honse had hitherto 
acted upon the principle that any attempt to enlighten the 
JUD. people would create political aspirations which might 
1818 endanger their power, and lead to its subversion. Lord 
Hastings repudiated this policy, and in one of his public 
addresses stated that would be treason against &itish 
sentiment to imagine that it ever could be the principle 
** of this Government to perpetuate ignorance in order to 
** secure paltry and dishonest advantages over the blindness 
«^of the multitude.*’ These enlightened views gave an 
immediate and TOwerful impulse to the cause of education. 
Lady Hastings had already set an escample hj estabUshing 
a smiool at Barrackpore Park, and compiling treatisesi for 
the scholars. Soh^ls also sprang up in the districts 
around CUcutta through the agency of the missiouaries, 
and were fostered by a liberal donation firom Government. 
£kime of the most wealthy and infiueutial native gentlemen 
in the metr^lis raised hjm Babscriptions, and esta- 
blidied the Hindoo OoUege m the education of thmr 
children and relatives in the English language and Entb- 
pm seienoe. All the ^orts which Imve since been made 
witii constantly increasing vigour, to impart’ knowledge to 
the native eommuniiy, datei^m Ais period. 

'Emboldened hy this liberal policy and the success of Lord 
Hastings, the SerampoieMissionsiies, on the Slst May 1818, 

native newspaper, entitmd the 
iQPMid “ Sumachar Durpun,*’ or Mirm of Intelligenoe. 
tteUiM to rouse the native mind from its 

tcii 3 [ddiiy, by stimulim of a pubHo jonrnal^ crespted mat 
idaTinamoii)| tlm le adi ng mm in tiie bat Lord 
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Ebatings alTo^ed every eiioouragem®Dit to it ; he 
the srae^spirit of liberality towards the English Press, said, 
notwii^stoding the violent opposition of the members of 
his Connoil, removed the censorship which had been im- 
^sed by Lord Wellesley during the anarchy of war. In 
deferen^, however, to the despotic sensibilities of the 
governing class, he imposed severe restrictions on the 
editors regarding the subjects and the personages which 
were to exempted from remark, but the exceptions 
soon fell into abeyance. In vindication of his policy, he ^ n 
stated, in reply to an address from Madras, “ that he was 1818 
“in the habit of considering the freedom of publication 
“ as the natural right of his fellow subjects, to be narrowed 
“ only by special and urgent cause assigned and, further, 
that “ it was salutary for supreme authority, even when its 
“intentions were most pure, to look to the control of 
“public opinion.*^ This heterodox doctrine gave mortal 
offence at the India House, and ^ despatch was immediately 
drafted, reprobating the abolition of the censorship, and 
directing tliat it should be immediately reimposed, but 
the despatch was suppressed by Mr. Canning. 

In the year 1816 the peaceful province of Orissa became 1816 
the scene of disturbances. On the acquisition of the 
countxy in 1803, a swarm of Bengalee Imboos 
flockea int-o it, and obtained possession of every JneS^it 
official post of induencG, and by their knowledge 
of the mysteries Qf civil and hscal legislation were enabled 
to take advantage of the simplicity of the people, and to 
depiive them of their lands. The pi*ovince was also over- 
assessed, the zemindars were improvident, and half the 
estates were brought to the hammer, and bought up by the 
Bengalee officials in the courts, often at a nominal price. 

To add to the wretchedness of the province, the salt 
monopoly was introduced, and the cost of this neces.sary of 
life was increased sixfold in a country where the sea 
furnished it spontaneously. Under this accumulation of 
misery, the people sold all they possessed, and then their 
wives and children, and finally took to the jungle. The 
country being thus ripe for revolt, one Jugbundoo, the 
hereditaiy comiuander of the old Hindoo dynasty, raised 
the standard of rebellion and collected al>out 8,000 men, 
with whom he ])lnnclered the civil station of Khoorda, and 
Impulsed two detachments of sepoys. This success ang-* 
men ted his foi*ce, and he took possession of the town of 
Pooiree, and burnt down the European midinces, but the 
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Oollectoif ^escaped wi& hia treaaary to Cnttaok. The 
triumph of the insurgents was, howerer, short, and they 
were dispersed by the troops which poured into the pro- 
Tinoe. The people were assured tnat their grievances 
would be rediosiwd if they were peaceably represented to 
Government^ and they at once submitted to its authority. 
A special Commissioner was appointed to tho char^ of the 
province, the most notorious of the rapacious officials were 
punished, and the assessment was 'ireflaoed by 40 per cent. 
Its tranquillity has never since been interrupted, and 
another proof has been afforded that, with a moderate 
assessment and congenial institutions, and an equitable 
and speedy administration of justice, few countries are 
more easy to govern than India, even under the sceptre of 
foreigners. 

The financial results of Lord Hastings’s administration 
were auspicious. Notwithstanding the war of eighteen 
months’ duration in the mountains of Nepaul, and 
18M employment in the field of eight armies dur- 

toriaiin- ing the Pindaree and Mahratta campaign, the 
treasury was at no period in so prosperous a con- 
dition as at the close of his government. The state bonds, 
which were at a discount of 12 per cent, on his arrival, 
were at 14 per cent, premium at his departure. The debt 
had indeed increased four crores and a half, but the cash 
balances in the various treasuries exceeded by five crores 
the amount when he landed. The permanent revenue had 
increased by six crores, and the permanent expenditure 
by four, leaving a clear surplus of two crores of rupees ; 
the year 1822 may therefore be considered the palmy 
period of Indian finance. Lord Hastings entered upon the 
Pindaree campaign with the confident expectation that the 
pacification of the continent would be effected without 
adding a foot to the Company’s territories, but “ the iire- 
pressibte tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its 
“ boundary,^’ which Mr. Canning had lamented, was fatid 
to this hope. The unprovoked g^gression and complete 
overthrow of the Mahratta powers placed their territories 
at bis disposal. He restored the larger portion of their 
dominions to' Holkar and tp the raja of Nagpore, but he 
considered that the annexation of the whole of BrieeBao’s 
kingdom — ^the territory of Satara excepted — ^was forced on 
him “ly the imperious necessity of guarding against the 
** speedy^renewal of a treachery so rooted in its nature as 
to admit of no other preventiom^* It was annexed to 
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the Bombay Presidency, and the management of it en. 
trusted to one of the ablest of the Company’s statesmen, 

Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone. The utter indiBerenoe 
manifested by Parliament to Indian aflairs throughout 
Lord Hastings’s administration afforded a singular contrast 
to the active and energetic movements of the Government 
in India. Mr. Hundas had introduced the practice of an 
annual budget, that Parliament might be reminded, at least 
once a year, of the oxistenee of the Indian empire. But 
so utterly lukewarm had Parliament become to its affairs, a.i>. 
that Mr. Canning, the President of the Board, stated to the 
House that “ the Indian budget was always considered a dull ^ 
“and disagreeable subject, and the practice of making 
“ budget speeches had Ih.ercforo been discontinued. The 
“time and attention of the House was quite' as much occu- 
“pied without throwii.g away a day in the discussion of a 
“ subject which was sure to drive gentlemen away from it.*’ 
During the five years of his tcnuie of office, the only occa- 
sion on which he touched on the subject of India in the 
House, except when moving thanks to Lord Hastings, was 
in reference to a bill for legaL'jsing Scotch marriages there. 

Yet it was in this period of neglect that the great revolu- 
tion in Lord Hastings’s administration was consummated, 
that twenty-eight actions were fought, and a hundred nd 
Awenty forts captured, and the sovereignty of Great Britain 
proclaimed throughout the continent of India. 

One of the last nets of Lord Hastings had reference to 
Hyderabad. Meer Alum, who had managed tlje affairs of 
the stat e with consuinuiaie talent for thirty years, Hyderabad 
died in 1808, when, after an instating discussion 
with Lord Minto, Moneer-ool-moolk, whom the ^ 

Resident described as both a coward and a fool, was 
appointed minister, while all the substantial power in the 
state was given to Chundoo Lall, a Hindoo of great ability, 
experience and energy. The Court of Directors interdicted 
all interference with the internal administration of Hydera- 
bad, and directed the Resident to confine his attention to 
the reform of the contingent of 6,000 foot and 9,000 horse, 
which the Nixam was obliged by the treaty of 1800 to 
furnish in time of war. These levies, which were a mere 
rabble, were convei'ted by the strenuous cxertious of the 
Resident into an efficient/orce, disciplined aud comm^drf 
by ofSoers drawn from the Company’s army, with which it 
was soon able to vie in military spirit and qualifications. 

As the force was Ciitirelv at the disposal of. Uhundoo IaII, 
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b» W3a not di8{)Ofled to dieok its proftise expeo^tim. It 
WM not only orer^ofGktered, but the officers were oTerwd.- 
It became a source of valuable patronage to the Besubnt, 
and, however beneficial in time of war, was, in a eeaaon of 
peace, little more than a xoa^ficent job. 

13ie administration of CSmndoo Inll was, with aome 
interrala of repose, the scourge of the countr^ for thirty- 
AdhmiMmm. fivo ycaTS. It was nAtld by British power, 
but not controlled by British honesty ; nothing 
flourished but corruption ; judiciid decrees could 
be obtained only for money ; the land was farmed out to 
the hmhest bidder, and the farmer had the power of life 
and omiih; the utmost ffirthing was wrung from the 
wretched peasant, hundreds of villages were deserted, and, 
in the abmce of 'cultivation, food rose to famixie prices. 
The wealth thus obtained was expended bv Ghundoo iiall in 
fortifying his position. He erected a noole palace for the 
Resident and fitted it up with the most costly fumij^e 
from Bond street ; he bribed the courtiers, and subsidized 
&e zenana^ and secured the favour of the Nizam 
indulging his royal paaaion for hoardix^. Mr. Metcalfe 
waa appointed Besident in November 1820, and, on sur- 
vmng the state of the country, resolved on a vigorous 
rmorm. Some of his political assistants, and some of the 
officers of the contingent were placed in charge of districtB ; 
a lenient assessment was made, and the current of oppression 
ohedeed. Security was at once established ; villages were 
zepeople^ cultivation was resumed, and rents were col- 
lected wi&out a militaxy force. 

Mr. Metcalfe had not^ however, been long at Hyderabad 
without perceiving that every prospect of improvement was 
romat endangered by tbe transactions of Palmer and 
aadOo, Co. with the state. Mr. William Balmer had 
establidisd a banldng-faoaBe at Hyderabad in 1814, and 
soon after became connected with Ghundoo LoU, and began 
to make advances to the Nizam’s treasury. The express 
sanction oT the Government of India to such transactions 
was required by Act of Parliament ; imd, with the oon- 
mut of the -Gouncil, and in accordance ifdth the opinion 
of the Advocate-General, Lord Hastings gave his assent to 
thmn, and loims wei^ accordingly made from time to time, 
but at twmitywfive per cent, interest In 1820, the finn was 
ioii^d. by Sir W. jEbxmbold, who had married a ward of 
Xk»^ H^tings, whom he regarded with paternal fimdneaa. 
Xu an evil hour, he wrote to Sir WSliam, ^ The partaera 
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^ specnlalie tliat yonr being one of the firm will intet^ me 
in the welfare of the honse. It is a fair and holiest con- ^ ^ 
elusion. The amount of advantage which the conntenanoe |g^o 
“ of Government may bestow must be uncertain, as I 
“ apprehend it would flow principally from the opinion the 
** natives would entertain of the respect likely to be paid 
** by their own Government to an establishment known to 
“ stand well with the supreme Government.*’ This com- 
munication was widely circulated by Sir William, and 
plaoed the house on a firm footing at Hyderabad, and there 
was a constant stream of loans, at exorbitant interest, to the 
Nizam, and fresh assignments of territory as security for 
them. 

Mr. Metcalfe could not fail to observe that Palmer and 
Co. were becoming a dangerous power in the state, that 
die public revenues were passing into their hands, ^ - 

and that the government of the Nizam was 
prostrate before them. He ventured at length 
to communicate his views on the subject to Lord Hastings, 
but found that his mind had been prepossessed, and his 
feelings worked on by the correspondence of the Bumbold 
family; and his representations were resented. Chundoo Lall 
liad been put up by the firm to solicit the sanction of the 
Quvemor-General in Council to a loan of sixty lacs, for the 
professed object of paying up the public establishments, of 
repaying debts due to native brokers, and making advances 
to the ryots. Lord Hastings considered these to be legiti- 
mate objects, and gave his casting vote to the propo^l. 

But Mr. Metcalfe learnt on his amval that only a fraction 
of this loan had found its way to the Nizam’s treasury ; 
that the sum of eight lacs was a bonus to the members of the 
firm, and that the remainder consisted of sums adviced, 
or sa id to have been advanced, to the Nizam’s minister 
without the consent of the Government in Calcutta, whose 
sanction was thus surreptitiously obtained to these loans. 
This transaction was too gross to adroit of any i^lliatioti, 
and it was severely censured both by Lord Hastings 
the members of Council. By compound interest at twen^- 
five per cent., Palmer and Co. swelled their demand on the 
NizMU to a crore of rupees, and the Government anxmus 
to pnt a peremptory stop to Ihese transactions, detwmnnw 
tiie mhoha d^t should be at once discharged— with 
of the clandestine Ixmus. lEfy tiie to- 
of 1788, the Madws Government had 
to Niiam an annual trSnite of seven laos 


the eicoeption i 
giaoefial treaty 
engaged to pay 
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for the Northern Sircars« and the paymmt had been 
punctually made for half a century i. It was now eapitalized, 
and the Nizam was released from the grasp of the firm, 
which became insolvent within twelve months. 

The antipathy of the Court of Directors which was 
repeatedly manifested towards Lord Hastings by their 
mianioiot captious criticisms, their reluctant praise, and 
their eager censure, becaini more violent after 
he had given freedom to the press, and par- 
ticularly so after Sir W. Rumbold had joined the Hyder- 
abad firm, and they issued peremptory orders to revoke 
the licence which Government had given to the firm. 
Their despatch implied a mistrust of his motives in that 
transaction, and exhibited a determination to identify him 
with all their obnoxious proceedings^ Indignant at these 
insinuations, and at the offensive tone of their despatches 
he sent in his resignation, on the ground that he had lost 
fheir confidence. They assured him that he was entirely 
mistaken, and voted him their thanks for the unremitting 

seal and eminent ability with which, during a period of 
** nine years, he had administered the government of British 
“ India with such high credit to himself and advantage to 
“ the interests of the Company.*’ The Proprietors eagerly 
concurred in this opinion, and desired the Directors to convey 
to him ** the expression of their admiration, gratitude, and 
“ applause.” He embarked for England on the 1st of 
January, 1823. 

In tlic grand work which Lord Hastings accomplished of 
consolidating the British empire, and, as the natives 
Bitimateof ®^P^®ssed it, “bringing all India nnder one 
hia Slininia. “ umbrella,” he exhibited talent of the highest 
iration. order, though he may not stand on the same 
level of political genius with Warren Hastings or Lord 
Wellesley. His administration was made grateful to the 
inhabitants of the Mahoinedan capital of In£a by restoring 
the canal which had been dry for sixty years, and giving 
them the blessing of pure water without a water cess. The 
improvement of Calcutta, devised by Lord Wellesley but 
which be was unable to complete in the last jfear of bis 
government, was accomplished by Lord Hastings. The 
ventilation and the health of the town were jjromoted hy 
opening a street through the centre sixty feet wide, and lay- 
ing out sqtwos with reservoirs of water ; while the foreshore 
of the river, whielt was a disgi*acefurce^pool, was adorned 
with a noble emkuik'nent worthy of the “ ci^ of palao^i’* 
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Ko Gh>T 0 nior-Gteiieral ever laboured more assiduoualy 
in the |>6rforniat)oe of his duty. Though approaching the 
age of seventy, he was at his desk at four in the morning ; 
and in the mrvid climate of Bengal, which is now con* 
sidered insupportable since the means of escaping from it 
have been multiplied, lie worked for seven years at the 
rate of seven and eight hours a. day without a hill station 
to resort to, or even a sear-going steamer at his command. 
Within two years of his return to Europe, Mr. Douglas a**>* 
Kinnaird brought forward a proposal in the Court of 
Proprietors to make him a pecuniary grant be- wb 
fitting the greatness, of his services. It served tiieindu 
to disclose the strong current of rancour which 
underlay the crust of official compliment embodied in the 
tribute of admiration, gratitude, and applause,** which 
that Court had recently voted. The motion was met by an 
amendment, calling for all the papers connected with the 
transactions at Hyderabad. .They occupied a thousand 
foolscap pages, and gave rise to a debate which, having all 
the relish of personality, was prolonged for i^ix days, at the 
end of which time, Mr. Astell, tlie chairman of the Court 
of Directors, moved as an amendment to the original 
motion that, ** while admitting that there was no ground 
“ for imputing corrupt motives to the late Qovemor- 
“ General, the Court of Proprietors records its approbation 
“ of all the despatches sent out by the Court of Directors.** 
These despatches, four in number, charged Lord Hastings, 
among other mi^emeanours, with having lent the Com^ 
pany’s credit to the transactions at Hyderabad for the 
sole benefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co., with proceedings 
which were without a parallel in the history of the East 
India Company, and with assuming to elude all check and 
control. The approbation of these despatches was, neces- 
sarily, the severest condemnation which could passed 
on him, but the vote was carried by a majoiity pf 212. 
Thus did the Bast India Company dismiss the man who 
had raised them to the pinnacle of greatness with the 
verdict that he was simply not guilty of having aotrf 
‘‘ from corrupt motives.*’ But the Company, princely 
beyond all otber rulers in their munificence, were not 
superior to the influence of vulgar prejudices, and they 
now added anotlier name to the roll of illustrious men— • 
Clive, and Warron Hastings, and Lord Well^l^— wtom 
they rewarded with ingratitude. Lord Hastings died at 
on the 24th August, 1827, and in tho snccoeding 
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year the ladia House endeayoTired to meSce some atone- 
nient fbr the vote of oensare^ and placed 20,0002. at the 
disposal of his fhmily* 


OHAFffiR XI. 


SECTION I. 

LOBD AUHBB8T— BXminESE WAB — BHUBTPOBB — BAERACKPORB 
MUTINY. 

Ok the receipt of Lord Hastlxim’s resignation, the post of 
Governor-General was accepted by Mr. Canning, the late 
M^. Oftaaisg Board of Control, but, on iho 

Oofomor- ^ eve of embarkation, the death of Lord London- 
derryled to his appointment as foreign Secreta^ . 
of State. Two candidates then apmared for this splendid ‘ 
office; liord William Bentinck, who had been unjustly 
relived from Madras by ibe Court of Directors in the 
height of the Vellore panic, and who was pre-eminently 
q^ified for it; and Lord Amherst, whose claim rested on 
his embassy to Pekin, and the exemplary fortitude with 
^ which he had borne the arrog^ce of the Court. 

1S2S preference was given to him, and he landed 

at Calcutta on the let August. During the 
interregnum, the government devolved on Mr. 
John Adam, the senior member of Council, a meritomoua 
Mr. AAttB. consideFable ability and experience, but 

totally disqualified for tbe highest post in the 
empire ^ the strengib of his local parualities and prqu- 
dices. His brief administration of seven months is now 
remembered only by his persecution of the press. Mr. 
Buckingham bad come out to Calcutta iu 1818, and 
estaWfi^ed the ^ Calcutta Journal,*^ the ablest newspaper 
which had till then appeared in India. He availed himself 
of the freedom grants to the press by Lord Hastings, and 
oommCnted on public measures with a degree of 
whkfii was ccnsidBired pdiricaBy dangmous. But the great 
offiami of the jomnd consisted in the poiipnaiiqr with which 
aBl^ knot m wits in tlio iiervmo ridiculed the weaknesses 



mtmk Tnej bad been nursed in the lap of derootuni, and im 
reamted ibe saroaams of the press. Mr. had m 
teniaitically oj^Kised Lord Hastings's fiberalitj to the pms, 
and onljr waited for his departare to reverse it. Soo|i 
aifter talmg office, therefore, he passed a stringent regn- 
lation which completely extinguished all freedom; and 
as Mr. Buckingham, instead of bending to the storm, 
which was too violent to last, continued to write witii 
nnmiti|^ted severity, he was banished from the countiy 
and ruined. 

Lord Amherst had no sooner assumed the government 
than he fbund himself involved in hostile diRonpiwo«iy 
with the Burmese, which, in the course of five eim o! tht 
months, resulted in a declaration of war. The 
nltra-Oangetic kin^om of Burmah lies to the east of 
Ben^, m>m whicm it is separated by hills and forestsi 
inhsdiited by various tribes of barbarians. Four years 1761 
after the battle of Plassy, Alompra^ a man of obscure mrth, 
but cast in the same mould as Hyder Ali and Bunjeet 
Sing, who had began bis caiuer with a hundred followers, 
established a new dynasty at Ava. Aggression and oon- 

S it became as usual the element of this new power. 

province of Tenasserim was wrested from the Siamese, 
and the principality of Arracan, which was sedated from 
the OompsOT's territories only by the Tees: Naaf, was 
annexed. Store than 80,000 of its inhabitants were driven 
by the oppession of the Burmese officials to take refuge 
in the n^hbouring districts of Chittagong, where they 
were settied on waste lands. The Burmese authorities 
repeatedly demlmded their extradition, but the Govemcnv 
Qeneral steadily refused to deliver them up to a Govern- 
ment proverbial for. its cruelty. The king of Av% 
exasperated by our firmness, at length sent a rescript to 
Lord Blastings, demanding the surrender of the whole of 
eastern Bengali ‘^Those districts,” he said, **do.not belong 
^ to India-— they are onrs ; if you continue to retain them, 
we wfll come and destroy your country.” Lord Bastmga 
treated the letter as a forgeiy, and enclosed it to the ktog. 

The oonrae of Mgression was continued without cessatibn, 
and in 1822, Bundoola, the national hero, reduced* lies 
kiiigdom of ' Assam, which abutted on the Ctetnpany'a 
diatvict of Bungpore, and then the pinapaliiy of au^^ 
poxfb 3ao neat dhrtaiice from our eastern frontier^ The 
of Alompta had thui^ in Mdy yma^ eataWidied 
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ifift auiliority oirer temtozies 800 miles in extent, stretdiiii^ 
from the confines of Bengd to those of China. The tmu 
fbrm success of every enterprise had filled the Burmese 
court iritb an overvreening conceit of its strength, and the 
evident indisposition of the English Government to engage 
in war with them inspired the whole nation with a desire 
to try conclusions with it in the fi^ld. 

The immediate cause of the vmr was an arrogant demand 
1828 made by the Burmese governor of Arracan for the sur- 
Origta of render of tbo^ little island of Shahpooree, lying 
at the estuary of the Teck Naaf, on which a 
small ^ard had been posted. The Governor-General 
{mposed a joint commission to investigate the question of \ 
right, to which the Burmese replied by sending 1,000 men 
who put a portion of the feeble detachment to the sword, 
and hoisted the Burmese fiag. Lord Amlierst immediately 
sent a force to dislodge them, and addressed a letter to 
the king stating that, however desirous he might be of 
remaining at peace, he must resort to Tore 3 if such insults 
were repeated. The court of Ava was now confirmed in 
the conviction that the English dreaded an encounter with 
their troops, and Maha Bundoola was despatched with a 
large army to Arracan, with orders to expel them from 
Bengal, and to send the Governor-General to Ava hound 
in wie golden fetters which be took with him. Lord 
Amherst, finding that every efibrt tq maintain peace only 
served to increase tlie arrogance of the Burmese, issued a 
declaration of war in February. 

The Burmese were the most contemptible enemy with 
1®*** whom the British arms had come in; contact. Their army 
Anwig®. was a wretched half-armed rabble, without either 
mente of ^alour or discipline. Their weapons were simply 
campdgn, swords and pikes of an inferior description, with 
a few muskets, and their chief defence lay in the admirable 
skill and rapidity with which they were able to construct 
stockades. At the commencement of the war the 
Government in Calcutta was profoundly ignorant of the 
resources, the military force, or even the topography of 
Bunnafa, and for the planning of the campaign depended On 
the advice of Captain Canning, who had acquired some 
knowledge of the country. He reprr»««nted that the 
occupation of Bat^oon, the great nort of che Inuwaddy, 
vrovSi p'aralysa the Burmese autium^, and ti.*iit pro* 
yfeions and drA. . esttle, as well as the means of budding a 
fietiQa to navigate the rivers, he obtained in ahw* 
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diNaoe< The eiqpeditum was assembled ia ihe ipacAm 
harbeur of Port Cpniwaffia, in tiie hugest of the Andaman 
lalandA and oonskted of about 11,000 troops, Bnropean and 
native, under the command of Sir Arctdbald OampbdiL 
who bad served with distinction under the Bake in Bpmu 
The fleet of transports was convojed by three vessds^ 
war, and by the Diwna, a little steamer recently built in 
Caleatta^ &e first ever floated in eastern waters. The 
campaign op^ed inauspieicusly. The defence of the 
frontier at Chittagong had been left tb a small and inade- 
qnate force, and a weak detachment of 300 native infimtiy, 
under Captain Noton, with some local levies, held a post 
on the e^rtreme boundary, a hundred miles from the 
nearest support. Maha Bundoola came down upon this 
little band with an army estimated at more than 10,000 
men* The levies fled at the first onset, the sepoys main- 
tained the conflict gallantly for three days with little food 
or rest, and were then constrained to retreat, and of the 
officers five were killed and three wounded. 

The expedition arrived off Rangoon on the 12th of May, aoi. 
to the inexpressible surprise of the Burmese, who had never Ittli 
dreamt that the English, whom Bundoola had Theunyat 
been sent to expel from Bengal, wouLi venture ^goon. 
to attack them iu their own territories. The only defence 
of the town consisted of a teak stockade, with a battery of 
indifferent guns, which was silenced by the first broadside 
from the Liffey. The troops landed without opposition, 
but found the town deserted. The Governor had ordered 
the whole population, men, women, and children, to retire 
into the jungles with their provisions and cattle, and the 
order was implicitly obeyed. The British encampment was 
isolated ; all local supplies were cut off, all hope of advanc- 
ing to the capital, either by land or water, was extinguished, 
and Sir Archibald was obliged to confine his attention to 
the shelter of the troops during the rains. Within a week 
after the occupation of the town, the^ set in with extreme 
violenoe, the country around became a swamp, and malaria 
brought disease and death into the camp. The want of 
wholesome food rendered the condition of the troops still 
more deplorable. There was no lack of cattle aromid the 
town, which would have amply supplied tlieir Wkztto, but 
the Oovemment in Calcutta had forbidden the commander 
to touch them^ in deference to the Boodbist prejudices of the 
Borme^i and the European soldiers were condemned to 
itarvation, fhat the cows might live* The army became 
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on supplies from Caileutta, flieu provezlual foe 
ftedmliotiestydfsta oontraotorS; themeaiiwaspatawBoent, 
ftud ,tlie xoaggaiy bisoiiita oniiubled under the tcmeh« 
The troops were left in this state of destitution for fire 
months, owing to the culpable n^lect of the oommissanat 
department *, and it w*as only through the prompt and inde« 
fhtimhle eicertions of Sir Thomas Munro, the governor of 
Madras, that the army was pressed from annihilation ; 
hut the nnbealthiness of the cllmht!^ and the want of whole* 
some nourishment fUled the hospitals, and of a body of 
11,000 scarcely 3,000 remained fit for duty. 

At tlie beginning of 1825, General Richards occupied the 
pi^vince of Assam without resistance. Under the advice 
c»n ant of Commander-in- Chief, two expeditions were 

jUnui aiid also organized to enter Burmah by land, the one 
Afootn. north through Cachar and Muneepore ; 

the other, through Airacan, hut both of them proved abor- 
tive. The Cachar force under Colonel Shuldham, 7,000 
strong, was enabled to advance by the road which the 
pioneers had opened with infinite labour to a position 
within ninety miles of Muneepore, but the country beyond 
it consisted of an unbroken succession of abimpt hills 
clothed to the summit with impcnetmble forests, and dales 
rendered impassable bv quagmires. Tlie rains set in early, 
and as it was deemed impossible to transport the stores and 
artillery, and the appliatiecs of civilized warfare through 
these impediments, the expedition was given up. The 
Arvacan force was still more unfortunate. The commander, 
Colonel Jlon’i.son, was a king’s officer of good repute, but 
he had a contempt for the officers of the Company’s service 
who were acquainted with the nature of the country, and 
the peculiarities of Indian warfai;e, and rejected their advice. 
The army was three months marching 250 miles along the 
coast, and did not roach the capital of Arracau till it was 
too late to make any further advance. One-fourth of the 
force iiQcewise fell victims to the climate, and two-thirds of 
tlie I'emainder wot? in hospitals. As an organized body, 
indeed, thd army had ceased to exist ; and on one occasion, 
when a wing of a regiment was ordered on parade, only 
one soldii^r appeuivd to answer to his nanfbi 

The king of Ava at kngth detemined to collect the 
strength of his kingdom for one rtgorou^ effort to expel 
se^MSui the invaders, and Mala Bnndoola w*as sent down 
. with 60,000 men to Bangoim, and arrived in front 
irf the Britisii ehcampinent oh the 1st ])e<knAw. Within 
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B ^ h 0 iit«» it wftieilvdoped gtodkades, whidi appamd 
to spriag np me after another in rmid snooeesion aa if bgr 
ane&ohaate. ButtheBnmese, ihonghskilM 
in fortifyiiig tM^ positton^ were nnable to etajid the diook of 
the Britidi battalions, after snstabing two defeats, re* 

tired to Ikniabew, forty xi^es higher up the rieer. Sir 
Archibald Oampl^, after having been idly encamped for 
months at Bangoon, and lost ttro months of ike 
second season of operations, at length moved np towards 
the capital on the ISth February, in two columns, the me isaft 
hy land under his persoiud command ; the other by the 
river under Bxigaaier Cotton. On coming abreast of 
Donabew, the wigadier found that all the resources of 
the Burmese engineers had been employed in strengtheninff 
the fortifioaiions, which stretched a mile along the bank, and 
were garrisoned by 12,000 men and 150 guns, such as they 
vrere. In assault on the place, he was vigorously re* 
pulsed, and, as he had unwisely left one of his regiments in 
the rear, pronounced his force unequal to the capture of the 
place. Sir Arohibald, who was considerably in advance, Mt 
it neoesaaiy to retrace his steps to reinforce Brigf^r 
Cotton, ana another month was thus sacrificed. On the 
1st April, a shower of shells and rockets was poured down 
cm ^ fortified town of Donabew, and the next morning 1881 
the whole of the Burmese army was observed to be in full 
xetreat. On the preceding night Bundoola had been killed 
by the bursting of a shell, and with him expired the courage 
and sprit of the troops. No further resistance was to 
the eni^tion, and Prome was occupied without firing a 
shot; but as the rains were approaching, the campaign, which 
had lasted only ten weeks, during, which the army had 
t^vanced ISO miles, was brought fo a t^nmination. 

The general proposed to stop at Prome and act on the 
de&nsive, ibough the extraordinary expenses of the war 
amounted to a laic of rupees a^day ; but Lord jiigiMatioiis 
Amberst insisted on an immediate marol\ to the 
capital as soon as the season permitted. At the same tune, 
he urged the general to welcome any disposition the 
Bmtmese might evince for peace, and, the more, effeoturily 
to seeuro it, associated w naval commander wd Me, 
Bohertson, a Bedffi civiiimi, in. aKUommisaion with him, 
vrith Mr. Boss Mangles as secretary. The king, on bring 
informed that the general was authorised to trea^ Mat 
enmys to asodrtain the terms, who wero informw^ that 
t hrif marier would he xequirod to abstain from all inter* 
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4 , 0 . ferexLoe with Oadiar or A&aam^ to recognise the ixidepeu- 
lSi6 denoe of Hnnipore, to cede the provinces of Arracan end 
Tenasserim^to liberate all his prisouers, and pay two crores 
as a war indemnity. These terms the king rejected with 
great indignation^ and a Burmese army of ^^OOG men was 
sent down to Prome, but it was signally defeated and 
closely pursued. The negotiaiions were then resumed by 
the Burmese envoys, who waived every objection to the 
cession of territory, but withstood the peenniary payment, 
on the score of poverty, witli such importunity that the 
Commissioners were induced to curtail it by one half, ^d 
the treaty was signed on this basis on the 3rd JanuaJ^, 
and the ratification of it promised on the 18th, but it Tie^^r 
came. The intermediate period had been employed in tie 
fortification of Molown, opposite the British encampment. 
It was attacked on the 19th; all the guns, stores, and 
ammunition were captured, the camp was delivered to the 
flames, and the army resumed its march to the capital. 

The king began now to tremble for his throne, and 
released two of his European prisoners, whom he sent to 
Finaieii- reopen the negotiations. They were informed 
giiBem«nt that no severer terms would be exacted in con- 
•nd peace, of their perfidious conduct at Mclowni 

but that a fourth of the indemnity must be paid down at 
once. While the envoys were, however, on their return to 
Ava, the king determined to make one last effort to avert 
this humiliation, though he could not muster more than 
16,000 troops. Sir Archibald had only 1,300 left under 
his command, but of these 900 were Europeans. The 
Burmese force was completely routed, and fied in disorder 
to the capital with the news of its own disgrace, and the 
English army advanced to Yandaboo, within forty miles of 
Ava. The king lost no time in sending the two American 
missionaries whom he had held for two years in cruel 
captivity, together with two of his own ministers, to accept^ 
whatever terms the Commissioners might dictate. They^ 
brought with them the fiist instalment of the indemnity, 
as well as the European captives, and the treaty was signed 
j 826 on the 24th February on jhe terms which had been pre- 
viously proposed, with the addition that a British repre- 
sentative should reside at the court. Thus ended the first 
war the Company had waged beyond the limits of India, 
and it was idso the most expensive in which they had as 
jreth^^ engaged, and the least recuperative. It absorbed 
thirteen crores of rupees, and the return jdonsisted of three 
thinly inhabited and impoverished provinces. 
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The Btmii68e war ffave risa to anotihar sepoy xnutiiiy* a.d 
T hB^aatire regixneniB from Ben^, owing to religions ob- t8SI 
jecttons to a voyage by sea were directed to march 
down to Araean along the coast. The disaster 
at Bamoo ha^ difihsed through the army a dread of the 
Burmese soldiers, who were represented as magicians, and 
the service was regarded with great antipathy. The 
Bengal sepoys had been accustomed to provide from 
their own pay for the transport of their baggage, but the 
public demand for draught cattle had exhausted the 
supply and doubled the price. The 47th regiment at 
Bf^ackpore, one of those warned for serrice, presented a 
respectful memorial setting forth the extreme difficulty of 
procuring the means of conveyance. The military chiefs, 
instead of investigating this just and reasonable represen- 
tation, treated it as a token of contumacy, and tne men 
were told that they were to expect no assistance from 
Government. Discontent ripened into insubordination; 
excited meetings were held in the cantonments; the 
sepoys rose in imeir demands and pledged one another not 
to march without a supply of cattle, and also an increase 
of pay. The Gommander-in-Chief resolved to crush the 
spirit of mutiny by force, and two regiments of Europeans, 
the Governor- General’s body guard, and a detachment of 
horse artillery were marched to Barrackpore and drawn 
np unperoeived in the vicinity of the parade ground. The 
47th was paraded and ordered to march forthwith, or to 
ground arms. The men stood still in a state of mute be- 
wilderment, resolved not to yield, but making no attempt 
at resistance. A volley was discharged on them by the 
home artillery, when tney flung down their arms with a 
piercing shriek, and fled in dismay. Tlie European troops 
then fired on them, and the body-guard sabiw the fugi- 
tives. The slaughter on the ground and in the line of 
pursuit was very severe. The ringleaders were tried by 
court-martial and executed, and others were sent to Worlc 
on the roads in irons. A court of enquiry was held whioh 
came to the decision that the mutiny was an ebutlithin 
of despair at beiiigcompelled to march without the means 
of doing BO.” ‘when the corps had reached a riate of 
positive mutiny, there was no alternative but mllitaiy 
exemitioii, but the Commander-iu-Chief incurred a hBBlfj 
responsibility by treating their legitimate represenlaltdii 
witk scorn. ^ ^ 

Bmfijeet Sing, the Jaut diief of Bhur^iorCfc ww mS 
A A 
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baffled Lord Lake in 1806, was succeeded by bis son in 
1823 on whose death without issue ike prmoi- 
^ pality devolved on his brother. He applied to 
Sir David Ocbterlonj, the Resident at Delhi to recognise 
his son, a child of six years, as his successor, and he received 
investiture under the express orders of the Government. 
About a twelvemonth after, on the death of his father, be 
was placed on the throne under th^ guardianship of his ma- 
ternal uncle. Before a month bad elapsed Dooijun Sal, the 
nephew of the deceased raja, a wild and impetuous youth, 
put the regent to death, placed his cousin in confinement, 
and seized on the Government. Sir David, acting on his 
own responsibility, issued a proclamation calling upon all 
the Jauts to rally round their lawful sovereign, and 
ordered a force of 18,000 men and 100 guns into the field 
to support his rights and vindicate the authority of the 
Company’s Government. Lord Amherst disapproved of 
this proceeding and considered it imprudent while engaged 
in a conflict with the Burmese to embark in a new war, 
and to incur the risk of a second failure before Bhurtpore. 

4 .]>. A disposition had for some time existed in high quarters in 

1325 Calcutta to remove the veteranBesident from his post, and 
in the hope of provoking his voluntary resignation the 
views of Government commanding him to recall his pro- 
clamation and to countermand the troops were communi- 
cated to him in a very imperious tone. He replied with 
great, and perhaps undue, warmth, and having given effect 
to the orders of Government, tendered his resignation. 
This ungenerous treatment broke bis heart. He felt him- 
self disgraced in the eyes of the native princes and of the 
public service, and retiring to Meerut died within t\vo 
months, after an illustrious career of half a century. He 
was one of the brightest ornaments of the Company’s 
service, equally eminent in the cabinet and in the field, a 
man born for high comnmnd and fitted to strengthen the 
power and sustain the dignity of Great Britain in India. 

While the army was asvsembling, Docijun Sal mani- 
fested a spirit of humble submission and professed to be 
proca&iinRi* satisfied with the regency, but', as soon as the 
in Conncii. 'i'tax)Ops were countermanded, be assumed a 
higher tone and claimed the throne for himself, and pre- 
vailed on the chiefs of his tribe to support his pretensions. 
The litUe success wo had obtained in the Burmese war, 
had, as on all similar occasions, arffected our prestige, and 
the latent feeling of disaffection to the rule of foreigners 
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began again to manifest itsdf in thA natiye oommnnify. sin. 
The oanse of Dooijun Sal became popular ivhen it was 
known that he intended to enter the lists with the 
Company’s Oovernment. Rajpoots, Jants, MahrattaSi 
Afghans, and not a few of our native subjects crowded to 
his standard, and an army of 25,000 men was speedily 
colleoted for the defence of the place. All the members of 
Council concurred in opinion that in these circumstances 
we were bound in honour and policy to support the cause 
of the youth we had invested with the purple against the 
usurper, but Lord Amherst still continued to hesitate. 
Happily Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived at Calcutta at this 
juncture on his way to Delhi as the successor of Sir 
David, and in a masterly minute pointed out that as ihe 
paramount state in India, we could not be indifferent 
spectators of anarchy therein without ultimately giving 
up the country again to the pillage and confusion from 
which we had rescued it ; that a vigorous exercise of our 
power would be likely to bring back the minds of men to 
a proper tone, and that the capture of Bhurtpore, if effected 
in a glorious manner, would do us more honour by re- 
moving the hitherto unfaded impression created by our 
former failure than any other event that could be con- 
ceived. Lord Amherst gracefully surrendered his opinion 
to that of Sir Charles, and it was resolved, if remonstrance 
with Doorjun failed, to resort to arms. 

To the astonishment of the princes of India who believed 
that the Burmese war had absorbed all the resources of 
Government, an army of 20,000 men with 100 Captnra of 
heavy ordnaiice and mortars suddenly sprang 
up in the midst of them. Throughout India it was re- 
membered that Bhurtpore was the only fortress which tlie 
British Government had besieged and miled to capture, end 
the eyes of all India were fixed upon the second siege, nut 
perhaps, without a latent hope that it might be as unsuccess- 
ful as the first. The head-qnarters of Lord Coni^rmere., 
the Oommander*in-Ohief, were established V>efore it on the 
10th December, Thirty* six mortars and forty -eight pieces 
of heavy ordnance played upon the mud walls for many 
days without making any impression or creating a prac* 
ticable breach. A great mine was at length completed, 
and charged with 10,000 pounds of powder. The ex- 
plosion took phme on the 18th January, and seemed to 
fdiake the fonndations of the earth, while enormous fnasses 
of haXed earth and blocks of Umber, mingled wiOi 

A A J 
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4 ^. heads, legs and arms, wm sent flying into the air, and 
lSd6 the shy was darkened with volnmes of smoke and dust. 
Of the usni^r’s army, 6,000 were said to have fallen 
daring the siege and tlm casualties on the side of the English 
were about 1,000. Dooxjun Sal endeavoured to make 
his escape, but was captmm and sent to join the assem- 
blage of disinherited princes at Benares, where he passed 
twenty-five years on an allowanoe^f 500 rupees a month. 
The wy raja was then placed on the throne by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and Lord Gombermere, but the laurels of Bhurt- 
pore were tarnished by^the rapacity of the military autho- 
rities, The siege was undert^en to expel a usurper, and 
restore the lamul prince to his rights, but the whole of 
the state jewels and treasure was seized by the victors to 
the extent of forty-eight lacs of rupees, and divided among 
themselves asv prize-money, Lord Gombermere appropriat- 
ing six lacs to himself. The proud walls which had bid 
defimioe to the hero of l^lhi and Laswaree were levelled 
with the ground. The capture of the fort produced a 
profouxul.sto8ation, as Sir Charles Metcalfe had predicted, 
througl ^ India ; and, combined with the submission of 
Burmat (issolv^ the san^ne hopes of the disaffected, 
and restored the^prestige of the Company. Lord Amherst 
was advanced to the dignity of an earl, not of Bhnrtpore, 
his brightest achievement^ but of Aracan, the most disas- 
trous of his expeditions. 

less The financial result of his administration was calamitous, 
to The wealth left in the treasury by Lord Hastm^s was 
jtowic*!. dissipated, the annual surplus turned into a 
deficit, and an addition of ten crores made to 
the public debt. On his arrival^ and while new to the 
country and the community, be was led by the superior 
officers of Q-overnment to continue those truculent pro- 
Tto prtet. against the press which they had origi- 

nated i but it was not long before he adopted a 
more eenerotis policy, and on his departure was compli- 
mented by the joumals in Calcutta ^ on the liberality and 
^ even magnanimity with whicli he had tolerated the firee 
expreasioa of public opinion on hia^,.own individnal 
<< measures, when he had the power to silmice them with a 
. . stroke of his pen.” He embarked for England in Feb- 
maty, and Mr. Bntterworth Bayley, the senior member of 
Oounci!, assumed cliarge of the government. 
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SECTION IL 

XiOBD WOiLUM BSKTINCK’S ABMIlnSTBATlON — HIUTART 
OPERATIONS — ^NATIYB STATES — RUNJEBT SING. 

The stigma unjustly inflicted on Lord William Bentinok*s 
charaotOT by his abrupt removal from the Government of 
Madras in 1806, wUs at length eflaced by his 
appointment to the ofBice of Governor-General, vriuiam 
He was sworn in at the India House in July ®®“**®**‘ 

1827, while his relative, Mr. Canning, who had promoted 
his nomination, was prime minister ; but his lamented 
death soon after brought into power those who had opposed 
his elevation, and Lord William Bentinck suspended his 
departure till he was assured that the new ministry did 
not object to his appointment ; hence he did not reach 
Calcutta before the 4th July, 1828. With his advent 
commenced a new and beneficent era in the history of the 
Company, marked by a bold and energetic improvement 
in the institutions of the state, although his administration 
did not open under favourable circunistances. Bedootionot 
The Burmese war had not only saddled the •Rowtaisei. 
treasury with an additional debt of ten crores, but croated 
an deficit of a crore of rupees, and Lord William igjis 

Bentinck was constrained to enter upon the unpopular 
duty of retrenchment. Two committees were appointed to 
investigate the increase of expenditure, and to imggest the 
means of curtailing it. The sweeping reductions which 
the Court of Directors had already ma& in the strength of 
the army, left little for the military committee to suggest, 
except the diminution of individual allowances, though 
they were in no dase excessive, and, in many case^ in- 
adequate. The civil department afforded a more legitimate 
fiela for revision ; some ofilces were abolished, a few were 
doubled up, and the income of others was curtailed; but the 
total reductions did not affect the aggrogate allowan^ of 
the service to a greater extmit than six per cent. It was 
still tihe best paid service in ttie world, in the enj oyment of 
an income of nineiy lacs, whidi divided, ae it was, 

smmg 416 ofltoers, gave eaidi of the membera an 
aUowaium of 20,000 hut even the moderate 

ocmtiaelion of aHowaoeea sngiwtodby ihe^e^^ «« 
adopted by Isnd William Beuthek, euteected him to 
mdi^sitiei wMoh severely taxed bin haMtual eqaammiiy. 
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Of these economical measures, none etoiML so mnd 
bitterness of feeling as the half batta order. Soon after 
Tb« half the beginning of the century the snpplementarj 
batta order, allowancsi of full batta was granted to the officers 
whan in cantonments in the lower provinces. The Court 
of Directors objected to the arrangement, and directed 
Lord Hastings, and subseqaently Lorn Amherst, to reduce 
the amount by one half, but thejf referred the order back 1 
to England for reconsideration, when it was repeated in a 1 
more peremptory tone. The latest despatch reached Calcutta \ 
soon after the arrival of Lord William, and in obedience to \ 
4 .D. the Court's orders, ho issued a notification in November, \ 
1828 leducing the allowance one half at all stations within 400 \ 
miles of Calcutta. The order raised a flame in the army \ 
which at one time created the appreliension of a fourth 
European mutiny. One officer went so far as to assert 
that if an enemy were to make his appearance in the field, 
he did not believe there was a single officer who would 
give the order to march, or a single regiment which would 
obey it. The insults inflicted on the Governor-General by 
the officers of the* army rivalled those of the ciril service, 
and were more severe than any of his predecessors had 
ever experienced. Lord Combermore, the Commander-in- 
Chief, prevented the organisation of representative com- 
mittees, as in the mutiny of but be did not hesitate 
to pronounce the order unjust ; and the Court of Directors 
declared that they would have superseded him if he had 
not resigned tlie service. Lord William Bentinck also 
considered the order unnecessary, unjust, and impolitic, 
but he felt Uint it was beyond his power to suspend the 
execution of it after the Court of Directors had, for the 
thii*d time, insisted upon its being carried into effect, with- 
out assuming that the Government in Calcutta w^s the 
supreme power in the empire. The Court of Directors 
denounced the tone of the memorials presented to them by 
the officers as subversive of all military discipline, and, 
with the full coneurrt»ncc of tire Duke of Wellington, 
signified their determination to enforce the order at all 
hazards; indeed, considering the pass si which matters 
bad arrived, they had no other alternative* But the 
reduction was an egregious blunder; and it appears strange 
that so astute a b^y as the Directors should have risked 
tlie attachment and confidence of their army for, a paltiy 
saving df loss than two lacs a year; and it is still more 
sttr}msiiig tiiat for the thirty years in which continued 
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to administer the Government, they luui not the magna* 
nimitj to rescind the order, even as a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the services subsequently performed by the army 
in twenty hard-fought battles. 

The native princes had always been in the babit of 
making grants of land to individuals and to ecclesiastical 
establishments free from the payment of rent. Rentftw 
Some of these religious endowments and grants tonum. 
to charities were held sacred by superytitious chiefs, but in 
numerous instances they were resumed, both in the Deccan 
and in Hindostan, on each succession to the throne, and 
fiometimes during the same reign. In the confusion created 
by the dissolution of the Mogul power, this royal pre- 
rogative was usurped by the governors of provinces. On 
assuming the management of the revenue tlie Government 
in Calcutta announced that all grants made previous to 
1765 should be deemed valid; bu^as there was no register 
of them, the rajas, zemindars, farmers, and revenue omcers, 
set to work to fabricate and antedate new deeds, and it was 
subsequently asserted that a tenth of the land revenues had 
thus been alienated from the state during the infancy of 
our Government. The revenue settlement of Lord CorU’- 
wallis reserved the right of resuming these tenures when 
their validity had been investigated and disallowed. The 
overworked collector to whom the duty of the investigation 
was committed, found himself thwarted at every step by 
his own mercenary officers, who were in the pay of the 
occupants ; ho became lukewarm in the work, and it was 
necessary either to abandon the pursuit of this lost revenue, 
or to adopt more effectual measures to recover it. Three 
weeks before the arrival of Lord William Beutinck, a 
regulation was passed, appointing commissioners selected 
from the ablest men in the service, to hear and finally to 
determine appeals regarding these tenures from the 
decisions of the collectors, who were thus stimulated into 
greater activity. These ener^tic proceedings gave great 
offence to those affected by tnem,’ who pleaded, and not 
without reason, that the difficulty of substantiating their 
claims bad increased with the lapse of time, that many 
documents had disappeared by the effects of the climate 
and the ravages of while ants, and that lands which might 
have l>een fraudulently obtaiz^ several generations back, 
had since been bought bond fide at high prices. Though 
the holders wm in* no cases dismossessed, but simpy 
required to pay rent to the* state, the assessment of their 
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haoA» brought great tmpopalari^ on the OoTertmieat. 
The legal machinery of mveatigatioii cost about eighty laoi 
of rapees, and the increase of revenue amounted to about 
thirty lacs a year. 

The political and military events of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration were of minor importance com- 
TheOoie with those of previous and subsequent 

intomo- periods, when thrones aud^'nlynasties were over- 
thrown, and the map of India was rooonstmoted. 
The Cole Jnsurrection however, involved operations of 
some tnagnrEade. The Coles, Dangers, Santals, and other 
tribes in the south-west of Bengal who are believed to have 
been the aborigines of the country, generally retained 
their independence, except where it had been encroached 
upon by l^jpoot zemindars, who endeavoured to improve 
thoir receipts by substituting a more industrious dw oi 
cultivators for these las^ barbarians. The introduction of 
these men created a strong feeling of disoontent, which was 
A.D. augmented by the insolence and rapacity of the Bengal 
1832 officials who flocked into the province. In 1832, the Coles 
rose in large numbers, laid waste the fields of the zemin- 
dars, burnt down tlieir villages, and put more than a 
thousand of their men to dea^, before it was possible to 
assemble troops. Armed as they were only with bows 
and arrows and axes, they were easily overcome, and there 
was much unnecessary slaughter. In the neighbouring 
district it became necessary to send four regiments into the 
field before the insurrection was trodden out. The rising 
was not however withont benefit to the people. It induced 
Lord ^William Bentinok to uelievethem f^mthe incubus of 
the Company’s code and judicial institutions, and to turn 
the district into a non-regulation province, and place it 
under the especial con1a*ol of a commissioner. 

Another insuxrection ooourred within fifteen miles of 
Government House in Calcutta. Syud Ahmed, a Mahome- 
reformer and fanatic, whose name will come 
of T«6too up again hereaflar, collected numerous followers 
in lower Bengal, and more parti<mlariiy in the 
suburban distmt of Baraset, Their Irigoied intolerance to 
those of tiheir own creed, whom they deemed* heterodox, and 
their hostility to Hindoo heretics mated a feeling of 
general animosity, and some of the BSndoo aemmdars 
uiflieted heavy penaUieB on tiiem. Thty appealed to the, 
inagisMIs^lmt tibedilatoriness of jud^om Ibnns exhausted 
tibenr patience; and, under tlic guidance of one Tcctoci 
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UeeTf a Uahomdan meadiiMmlv thcgr prodtimad a jMadi; 
or religbiis war, Thev defiled a temple with the Wood of 
• a TOW, aod forced its flesh down the throats of the bnh- 
fl^s, and then proceeded to bum down yillages and fWt o- 
ries, and to ered stockades. In the peaceful province cf 
BeugaJ, which had not seen the smoke of im enemy’s 
camp for more than seventy years, it was found necessary 
to call out two regiments of infantry and a body of horse, . 
and some guns. Their stockade, in which they defended 
themselves for an hour, was captured, and the insurrection 
was quenched in their blood. 

The administration of the most paoiflo of Governors* 
General oonld not escape the “ inevitable tendency ” of the 
empire to enlarge its boundary, but the addition 
to tl^ Company’s dominions during the adminis* 
tration of Lord William Benhnck was so 
insignificant as to escape observation and censure. The j^j^, 
chief of the little principality of Cacbar in the hills to the 188S 
north-east of Bengal was murdered in 18B2, and amidst 
the anarchy which ensued the people implored the pro- 
tectorate of the British Government which I^ord William 
Bentinck did not hesitate to extend to them. This un- 
noticed nook in the great empire has since acquired a 
commercial vidue by the expenditure of a crore of rupm 
of private capital in tea plantations, for which its position 
imd soil are highly favourable. The principality of Ooorg 
lies on the Malabar coast between Mysore and the sea, 
and comprises an area of about 1,600 square miles, no 
portion of which is less than 8,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Its chivalrous raja had defended it with so 
much grilantry against the ov^whelming force of Tippoo 
as to gain the applause of Lord Cornwallis, and also of L^ 
Wellesley, from whom he received a splendid sword, 
which was preserved with pride among the heir-looms of 
the fi9kmilj. But his successor in 1820 exhibited an 
example of tyranny and cruelty rarely exceeded by the 
moat atrocious of native princes. On coming to the throne 
he put to death all who had thwarted bis views, and to 
prevent the possibility of being superseded directed all his 
Idnamen to be taken into the iunglea and decapitated. Hb 
never aorapled to take the life of way who faeoame ob- 
noxbustohim. HelilfewiMxnanifestod apecdferlmtr^ 
the BrRfeh Goverainent^ and as he strictly mtevdioted the 
entiy of any Mn^fobmen into the inovince, his atrocities 
were ccmcealed fipom observatum. In 1882, however, his 
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rister and her huaband eaea]^ for their Uvea, Md rerealed 
hia barharitiea to the Besi^nt in Mysore, who proceeded 
to his capital and endeavonred, but in vain, to bring him 
to reason. He addresaed letters of extraordinary insolence 
to the governor of Madras, and even to the Governor- 
General, whOo he organized his little force to resist the 
Bri^sh autib^ties. Lord Wiliiax^ ^entinck, finding him 
deaf to every remonstrance, resolved to treat him as a 
pnblio enemy, and issued a proclamation recounting his 
4 .D. cruelties, and announcing that he had ceased to reign. 
I8S4 A force of 6,000 men entered the country in four divisions, 
in different directions, and alter penetrating its intricate 
and perilous defiles, planted the British standard on 
the ramparts of tiie capital, Mercara, in April 1882. The 
country was at once annexed to the Company’s territories, 
and has now been coveiod with coffee plantations by British 
enterprise. 

The political policy of Lord William Bentinck was at 
first repilated by that principle of non-intervention in the 
Vflii 4 nt«r- mtemal affairs of native states which was still in 
favour in Leadenhall Street. In his minute on 


the Bhnrtpore crisis, in 1820, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had placed on reoora that having become the paramount 
power in India we wore the supreme guardians of general 
law, tranquilUly and right.” The Court of Directors 
lost no time in repudiating this doctrine, and laid positive 
mi repeated injunctions on the Oovemment of India to 
abstain from interference with the native princes 
beyond what was necessary to secure the punctual pay- 
ment of their respective tributes. The Government was 
thus placed in the invidious position of a strong and in- 
exorable creditor instead of a beneficent mardian of peace. 
Lord William, however, frequently found it impossible to 
avoid interposing his imperial authority to frustrate the 
projects eff usar{Mbtion, to repress internal anarchy, and to 
promote hannony between prince and people. His ]politioal 
poliiy, therefore, presents the appearance of vacillation, 
and m eertainly the least satisfactory portion of his ad- 
muihtration;' 

(hi fihe construotion of the kit^om of Mysore, the 
adinfaiistratton was placed in the bands of the renowned 
Miami nii ‘1 Poomea, the great minister of Hyder 

and Tippoo, and bis autibority was supported 
W tiie invaiua]^ ai^stanoe of some ct the most 
esperienced of the Company’s offiem* The country 
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Sonrished, and, in the oourae of ten years, a surplas of two 
croree was aocumnlated in the treasury; but the raja, 
under the influence of his minious and his flatterers pro- 
claimed his majority, when he attained his sixteenth year, 
dismissed Poornea, and took the administration into his own 
hands. The<Besident reported that he was utterly unfitted 
for the government by the weakness of his cLaxacter and 
his entire subservience to the influence of favourites. The 
administration steadily deteriorated for twenty years ; all 
the accumulations of Poornea were dissipated; the go- 
vernment became venal and corrupt; the highest offices 
were put up to sale ; crown lands were alienated, and the 
subjects were crushed by new and grievous taxation. The 
people at length took up arms, and in 1830 one half the 
kingdom wa.s in a state of insurrection. Adventurers from 
all parts joined the insurgouts, and the peace of the Deccan, 
not excepting the Company’s territories, was placed in 
extreme jeopardy. It became necessary to send a large 
force into the field ; but at the same time a friendly pro- 
clamation was issued, inviting the people to come in peace- 
ably and represent their grievances to the British officers, 
with the assurance that they would be redressed if they 
were found to be real. The natives had full confidence 
in them, and the insurrection died out. 

The Governor-General then informed the raja that, igSf 
though tranquillity was for the present restored, he could 
not allow the name and the influence of the 
British Government to be identified with these of Mjwre 
acts of misrule ; and that, in order to prevent 
their recurrence, and to save the Mysore state from ruin, 
he deemed it necessary to place the entire adsninistratioii 
of the country in the hands of British officers, paying over 
to the raja, in accordanoe with the terms of the treaty, 
about four lacs a year and a fifth of the net revenne, which, 
under more honest man^ement, would he equal to about 
a lao and a half moi-e. Lord William Bentinck was s<^ 
after led to believe from the report of the court of enquiry 
be had ap]^>ointed, that tlie grievances had been somewhii 
overstated, and be proposed to retain in perpetuity*’ only a 
sufficient portion of the territory to meet the subsidy, and 
to restore the remainder to the raja, on the simple condi- 
tion that the Government should be at liberty to 
this portion if it appeared neoessaiy for the public tanefit 
The Court of Directors, howevew, who had entiroly a|j- 
orov^ aU iiis pioceediu]^ refused to sanction tins 
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proponl, and iMuerted that ihe aaaiimplion of the wb^ 
coontTy was justified bj the treaty, a^ essential to the 
welfare of the people. 

The non-intervention policy was peonliarly unfortunate 
for the two Bajpoot states of Joudpore and JeyjM^ 
Jondpom. 'where the turbulent habits of the feudal nobility 
rendered the interposition of a paramount power 
indispensable to the public tranquillity. Man Sing^ the 
n^a of Joudpore, had been deposed by his chiefs before 
the Pindarce war on the ground of his insanity, real or 
femned, but had recovered his power if not his reason in 
1821, and began to wreak his vengeance on them. They 
appealed to the Government in Calcutta, but without , 
success, and then brought an army of 7,000 men gainst 
the capital. The raja appealed in his turn to Loid William 
Bentinck, who felt the necessity of interposing his autho- 
rity to prevent the kindling of war in Eajpootona, and the 
Resident was ordered to restore concord between the 
murties, which he efiected with a stroke of his pen. 
But the insane violence of the raja broke out again ; he 
^ not only oppressed his subjects, but gave encouragement 
884 to the robl^r tribes of the desert, and refused to apprehend 
Thugs, or to surrender malefactors. A large army was or- 
dered to Joudpore to bring him to reason. The Rah tores, 
the designation of the tri^, were accustomed to boast in 
their b^lads of *Hhe hundred thousand swords’’ with 
which they had supported the throne of ’Akbar; but the 
Joudpore envoy now enquired what occasion there could 
be for an army when a single messenger would have been 
sufficient to convey the commands of the Governor-General. 
Every demand was at once conceded. 

During the minority of the raja of Jeypore, his mother 
acted as regent, and resigned herself to the counsels of one 
j ^ Jotaram, a banker. The haughty barons ex- 
polled him ftom the post of minister^ and installed 
one of their own body, Bjtm Sal ; bnt the regent ranee 
obtained the permission of Sir David Ochterlony to recall 
him. The nobles resented this proceeding, a civil 
war appeared Inevitable, when Sir O. Mei^fe, who had 
succeeded Sir David, proceeded to JeyponC <uid convened 
a general meeting of the ehi^ and gidhmed from their 
d&aBtdom that the majorily^ of them were favourable to 
the queen mother, when he confirmed her autiiority, wi^ . 
leave to c^oae h^ own ministar. Jotairani became again 
the head of the administration, but the revenues wm 
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miaappiropriiAed, the troops unpaid, and the nobles pnr? 
gn^ irith vindiotiTeneBB. An wpeal waa made to Lord 
William Benidnck to terminate the disorders of the state 
hj the supreme authority of the Company’s Goyemment, 
but he declined to interfere. Soon after the ranee died, 
and her death was speedily followed by that of her son, 
not with^t suspicion of poison, and the general indigna* 
tion a^inst Jotaram b^me so intense that he retired 
the capital, and levied an army. Lord William Ben- 
tinck had by this time quitted the Government, and his 
successor accepted the guardianship of the infant heir, 
and despatched a political agent to the capital, who was 1886 
just in time to prevent a battle between the party of the 
exasperated nobles and of the banker. An attempt was 
made to massacre the agent; ho was attacked and wounded 
as ho left the durbar and barely escaped with his life, but 
his assistant fell under the swords of the assassins. To 
prevent the recurrence of this anarchy, a more stringent 
control was established over the affairs of the court. 

In 1818 Lord Hastings assumed the prerogative of con- 
ferring the title of an independent king npon the nabob 
Vkier of Oude, which released him from the AftSuof 
necessity of doing homage to any member of the 
imperial family who happened to reside at Lucknow, even 
in the most indigent circumstances. The king who was 
seated on the throne during Lord William Bentmck’s 
administration, had been brought up in the aenana, and his 
ideas were puerile and effeminate, and his life was devoted 
to indalffence. The resident, Sir Herbert Haddock, repre- 
sented the country to be in a state of abject wretchedness ; 
there was no security for life and property, and scarcely a 
day passed in which an attack was not made on the forts 
of the zemindars, who seldom paid their rents without 
compulsion. Lord William himself travelled tlmngh the 
country, and saw nothing but desolation and decay. He 
considered that, as we protected the king from the indig- 
nation of his oppressed people, it was our bounden duty to 

I roteet the inhabitants ^m the abuses of the Government. ia8j 
a a communication to the king in 1831, be insisted on the 
adoption of reforms, and distinctly assured him that if he 
continued to withheld them the entire management of the 
coun^ woold be taken out of his hands, and a sufieieiit 
annuity assigned to him for the support gS his royal finaiily 
and cc^, 

In anticipation of this remonstrance, the king recaded 
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HaMm whom ho had disnuased, and reappdmted 

him prime minister. This esdraordinaiy man, 
x«Bhdx. the son of a Persian gentleman at Shiraj, had 
emigrated to India in search of political employment and 
entm^ the service of Onde, in which he rapidly rose to 
distinotion. He identified the prosperity of hia adopted 
country with his own happiness, and devoted his splendid 
talents to the improvement of the Administration, though 
thwarted at every step by the vices of his sovereign. Lord 
WilHara Bentinck pronounced him one of the ablest men 
in India, and as a revenue administrator unsurpassed 
by any ofiScer, European or native. He had gradually 
amass^ a princely fortune, which he expended with more 
than princely liberality; and there was no portion of 
Hindostan which had not experienced his generosity. 
On assuming the Government he introduced important 
reforms, and had the courage to retrench the profligate 
expenditure of the zenana, and to curtail the allowances 
of the parasites of the court. But he was too radical a 
reformer for the meridian, of Onde, and as Lord William 
Bentinok hesitated to support his authority against the 
wishes of the king, who was offended, he said, because he 
had not spoken with sufficient respect of his mother, and 
A.D. had insulted the portrait of his father, he resided his 
18^2 post and retired into the British territories. In refer- 
ence to the condition of Oude, the Court of Directors bad 
justly remarked that, “it was the British Government 
“ which, by a systematic suppression of all attempts at 
“ resistance, had prolonged the misrule which became 
“ permanent when the short-sightedness and rapacity of a 
“ semi-barbarous Government was armed with the military 
“ strength of a civilised one.” In reply to Lord William’s 
representation of the miserable condition of the country, 
the Court of Directors authorized him at once to assume 
the government, if circumstances should afmear to render 
it necessaj^. Lord WilHam, who was on the eve pf leav- 
ing India, communicated the substance of these instruc- 
1884 tions to the king, intimating that the exocution of them 
would be ^suspended in the hope of his adopting the 
necessary reforms. But the reforms xtever came, and the 
orders were carried into execution twenily yearC after. 

The interview of Lori William Bentw^ with Bunjeet 
Sing is one of the most rezniokable eyents^ his adminis- 
tratipn ; but, before alluding to it, it is neoessatw 
to continue the namttva of his progress albr 
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the eheok he recmved from Ifc. MaWIa . inno «_ 

was direo^ so^ to the improvement of his army and the 
a^mnl^n of toe^nre, to the oompamtive neglect rf 
the civil admini^abon. At the close of the runs his 

expedition with the regu- 
lanty <rf the seasons. This incessant warfare was ext^y 
suited to the maria^ chai-acter of the Sikh population 
whom it famished with congenial occupation and with the 
means of aMumng distinction and wealth. The prosoeot 
of glory and plunder were the two chief elements of & 
fidelity to their chief. He commenced the formation of 
battalions on the model of the Company’s army, and bv 
incessant attention to their drill, which he superintended 
in peraon, converted his raw troops into an efficient force, 
which ho provided with an admirable artillery. 

After the subjection of all the independent Sikh chief- 
tems m the Punjab, he entered into a convention with 
butteh Khan, the vizier of Oabul, for a joint Hheon. 
expedition to Cashmere ; but the vizier antioi- 
I»ted his movements, and, having obtained possession of * » 
the province by his own unaided efforts, refused to resign mi 
any portion of it to Runjeet, who requited him by the 
surreptitious seizure of Attock on the Indus, during his 
absence. This led to a battle, in which Futtch Khan ^as 
demted, and the Sikh authority was permanently extended 
to the banks of the river. In 1818 Runjeet Sing obtained pos- 
s^sion of the province of Mooltan, and taking advantage 
of the murder of Futtob Khan, the vizier, whose talents isis 
and energy had alone kept the Afghan monarchy &om 
dissolutmn, seized upon Pesliawur, the capital of eastern 
Afghanistan, but was lipeedily driven from it. This dis* 
appointment was, however, compensated soon after by the 
aoquwtion of Cashmere, and two years later of the Derajat, isie 
a strip of territory about 300 miles in length, lying oh the 
right bank of the Indus, and stretching down to the oenfines 
of Sinde. 


In March 1822, Colonels Allard and Ventura, two 
of the French officers of the army of Napoleon who had 
left BuFope on tiie I'estoration of the ^ourbpns 
and obtained employment in Persia*, made their " 
way to Lahore and, after some hesitation, were 
received into the service of Runjeet Sing. The Sikh 
soldiery, previously distinguished by their courage, their 
uatmnal enthusitsm, and their religious animatioti, received 
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fipom these offioefs aad frota Generals Court and Avitaldle» 
who followed them, the benefit of -Saropean taotios and 
discipline, and became more effective ana formidable than 
the MttaUons which De Boigne had raised for Sindia, and 
Bajrmond for the Nizam. 

In March 1823 Ennjeet Sing proceeded with an army of 
23,000 men to establish his authority in Pediawnr, but 
Batueof Eusu&ie highlandetg proclaimed a relij^us 

Igjii Kontfin*. trar against the infidel Sikhs, and i5,0(>} of 
them rushed down from their mountains and completely 
defeated them. Fresh troops were brought up, and Bun- 
eventually remained master of the field, and sacked 
reshawur. This battle is memorable from the fact that a 
body of mountaineers, wild with relipous enthusiasm, 
sucoeeded in baffling the efforts of fonr times their number 
of well trained and disciplined troops. The province was 
left in the hands of Yar Mahomed, the hostile brother of 
the ruler of Oabul, on condition of his paying tribute. 
Four years after, tlie peace of the country was disturbed by 
Syud Ahmed, a Mahomedan fanatic, who had been a petty 
cavalry officer in the service of Ai^er SIban, the Patan 
freebooter, and on the dissolution of his army, tamed 
religious reformer, pretended to have visions from heaven, 
and succeeded in raising a flame of fanaticism among his 
co-religionists. Beference has already been made to his 
visit to Calcutta, from whence he proceeded to Mecca, the 
fountain of Mahomedan enthusiasm, and returning to India 
wHh more excited feelings, entered Afghanistan, where he 
proclumed a holy war against the infidels, and raised the 
neen flag of Islam, but was defeated by Bunjeet Sing’s 
IISO disciplined troops, and obliged to fly. He returned in 
1830, and obtained possession of the prorince of Pesbawur.. 
Elated with his success, bo proclaimed himself Caliph, and 
struck coin in the name of Ahmed the first, the Defender 
** of the Faith,” but bis assumption and his arbitrory pro- 
ceedings disgusted his followers, who expelled him mm 
the province, and he was overtaken by the Sikh troops and 
to de^h in May 1831. 

In 1827 Lord Amherst took u{> his residence at the 
sanitarium of Simla, which lies witliin 150 miles of Lahore, 
^ . and Bunwot Sing embraced the 0|^MMrtanitv of 
ssfoding him a oomplimentaty mission, witn a 
magnificent test of shawls fiir the king of Eng- 
husd which he presented on his return. Bunjeet Sing hd 
an extraordinary passion for lioreee, and Lord Ellim* 
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boremgb, then l^rendent of the Boerd of Oontxol, determine/ 
to gpeaent him in retom for the shawl tent with a team 
of Englidu dray^^horses. The Indns waa at the time not 
mnidi better loiown than in the days of Alexander the 
Qieat ; and instead of despatchingthe cattle by the ordu 
nary route through Bengal and Hindostan, Lord Ellen- 
borough resolved ^at they should be sent up the Indns, 
with the view of exploring the river, and, if possible, 
forming friendly relations with the chiefs on its banks. 

On the arrival of the horses at Bombay, Sir John Malcolm, 
the governor, selected Lieutenant — aderwards Sir Alex, 
ander— Bumes to conduct the mission. At the mouth of 
the Indus he entered the territory of Sinde, the Ameers of 
which had always treated the English agents with hostility ; 
and, as they considered, his arrival an event of evil omen, 
subjected 1^ to great indignity, and twice constrained him 
to retire from the country. They were induced at length to 
grant him the means of transport, and he reach^ the 
confines of the Punjab, through which he was escorted 
with great pomp, and at the court was received with great 
courtesy. When the letter from Lord Ellenborough was 
presenh^ to Bunjeet Sing, a royal salute was fired from each 
of sixty pieces of cannon, and Lieutenant Burnes was treated ^ 
with ddstinguished honour as long as he remained at the 
court. He then proceeded to Si^a where Lord William 
Bentinck waa residing, and submitted to him the result 
of his researches regarding the commerce, politics, and 
military resources of Sinde and the other states on the 
Indus. He was directed to return to Bombay through 
Afrhanistan, Balkh, and Bokhara. "" ' 

The power of Eunjeet Sing had been steadily increasing 
for twenty years. Including the contingents of his jageer* 
dars, his army consisted of 80,000 men, animated n^onweiof 
with the snccess of a dozen campaigns, and in ^ 

pttrt disciplined and commanded by European 
officers. artillery consisted of 376 guns and an equal 
number of swivels. His annual revenue was estimated 
at two crores and a half, and the vaults of his treasuiy 
contained ten crores. Though unable to read or write, he 
fully comprehended the papers in Persian, Punjabee, and 
Pushtoo, read to him by his able seoietaries, who were in 
attendance upon him day and night, and to whom he 
diototed rrolies. But, though he had reached the summit 
of power he never arrogated the titb of an independent 
sover^h, but was content to be considered simply as the 
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head of the Khalea or Sikh oommonwealtib^ a iiaaaae 
regarded with a feeling of snpersiitioiui devotion bjthe 
chiefs and soldiers. He consiaeFed it a matter of import^ 
anoe to secure for his throne and dynasfy the strength 
which a close alliance with the British Gbvemment 0 (wd 
not fail to impart ; and Lord William Bentinok, on his side, 
deemed it politic to demonstrate to the princes of India^ 
who began to regard the progress of a native power under 
Bnnjeet Sing with hope, that a^ifeeling of cordialil^ 
^sted between the two states ; and a meeting was ac- 
cordingly arranged to be held at Boopur, on the banks of 
the Sutlej. 

This assembly was the most brilliant in which the r^re- 
sentative of the Company had ever taken a part. Lord 
Haeting at William Beiitinck, like Lord Cornwallis, was dia 
Raopnr. iinguished for the simplicity of his habits, and 
his dislike of the pageantry of power ; hut he conside^ it 
important to give to this politicid meeting in the sves 
of Lidia by the grandeur of its display. He descended 
1881* friim Simifm to Eoopnr on the 22nd October, and Bniueet 
Sing arrived at the opposite bank of the river three aays 
after with a magnificent court, and 10,000 of his best horse 
and 6,000 select infantry; The next dav he crossed the 
river on a bridge of boats, preceded ana followed his 
chiefs mounted on elephants decked in gorgeous housing, 
while a body of 4,000 horse whom he had brought with 
him by way of caution, formed the wings of the procession. 
Presents of every variety and of the most costly desoription 
had been collected by the Governor-General from all parts 
of India, suffioient to efface the memory of the dray-horses. 
Bnnjeet Sing scrutinized every article with the curiosity 
of a child, a:^ saw it carefully packed up and delivered to 
his master of the jewel office. The following day the 
Governor-General returned the visit ; the scene was one ot 
extraordinary splendour ; the Sikh encampment exceeded 
in magnificence anything which had been seen in ln& 
sinee the days of Aurungzehe, and realised the highest 
eonoeptions of oriental grandeur. 

The frank manners of Bnnjeet Sing, his free enquiries and 
lively conversation, |^ve an air of ease ^to ceremonials 
wldch were ttsually staielj and stiff. EIp" called Up and 
paraded his fhvourite horses before liord William BentinSk, 
and recounted their names and virtues with mudb antoa* 
Li their company was also bought up ^ of the 
ANl^-horees, as if to contrast his huge ana sbmn 
UrildhiheL elegant limbs. AwuekvSha in 
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entertaiume&to, and reyiewB, reoatting to mind the daya of 
Mogul magni^enee, and the parties separated with a 
mutual appreciation of each other’s power, 

Bunjeet Sing had long been eager to add Sinde to his 
dominions, and to obtain possession of Shikarpore, a oom- 
mercial mart on the r^ht bank of the Indus, of 
such magnitude and importance that the bills of siiidt. 
its bankers passed current from Calcutta to Astrakhan. 4^ 
Daring the meeting he sounded the secretaries on the 1831 
subject of a joint expedition, hintmg that, according to 
Loeutenant Dumes, the treasuiy contained twenty croresi 
and that the army was very feeble. But Lord WilUam 
Bentinck had already deputed Colonel Pottinger to en. 
deavour to conclude a commercial treaty with the Ameers. 
They were exceedingly reluctant to form any connection at 
all with the Company, lest the fectory should, as elsewhere, 
^w into a fortress. They yielded at length to the 
importunity of the Colonel, but in the treaty of commerce 
they signed caused it to be stipulated ** that the contract. 

ing parties should never look with an m^e of covetousness 
** on the possessions of each other.” Within eleven years 
Sinde was a British province. 


SECTION HI. 

LORD W. OEHTINCK’S ADMINISTRATIOIT— ADMIiasmTIVB 
REFORMS — CHARTER OP 1883 — STB 0 . METCALF. 

Tui lustre of Lord William Bentinck’s admiuistration is 
derived from his bold and^ enlightened reforms^ hia 
intrepid philanthropy, and bis efforts to pro- AA&iiaMm. 
mote material progress, in which ho far sur- 
passed all his predecessors. For thirty years the local 
government had been engaged, with no encouragement 
mm England, in establishing British suprmnaoy and oon*^ 
solidating tlm empire, and it remained to endow it with 
improved and benefid^ institutions. No substantial eilNrt 
had been made since tlm days of Lord Cornwallis to im]nsmr 
tiietn, and they had become in a great measure el^. Sbr 
Hbm work oi reformation Lord William Bentindt Hii 
partieularly qualiffed, hj the clearness of Ids views, hti 
medom from traditional pi^udiceA 8»i bii itkfttt&ile 
reeobitiim. administration therefore forma OM of Um 
jpmat liiiidmmto amhistoy of BrittohlAdS^ 

a a a 
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'rhe Gorrent of civil justice vraa blocked up the 
proviucial coiirts^ whicb Lord William Bentinok deacribed 
A,u. Tte pro- ^ resting places for those members of the service 
*g8i “ who were deemed fit for no higher responsi- 

With some exceptions, the judicial 
character of the judges was contemptible, while their dis- 
cordant judgments in appeal only ^s^ved to bewilder the 
judges of the courts suboidiuaie to them. With regard to 
criminal justice, their agen<^ was a national grievance. 
The judges went on circuit to hold sessions and gaol 
delivery twice a year, and the accused were kept in con- 
finement for months before they were brought to trial, 
while the prosecutors and witnesses were detained through- 
out this period at their own expense. Under such circum- 
stanjces, it is of course no matter of surprise that the daroga 
who came down to institute enquiries was considered by the 
natives the messenger of death/* and that the conceal- 
ment of crime became the one object of solicitude through- 
out the country. 

Lord William earned the gratitude of the country by 
abolishing a class of tribunals which combined three of 
the worst vices of law — delay, expense, and uncertainty. 
The duties of the ses.sion were tiunsferred to the judge of 
the district, who was to hold a gaol delivery eveiy mouth. 
A separate Sudder, or chief court, was also established in 
the North-West provinces, and the natives of Delhi were no 
longer obliged to travel a thousand miles to Calcutta to pro- 
secute an apjieal. A corresponding boon was also conferred 
on these provinces by the erection of a board of revenue at 
Allahabad, which placed the control of the revenue of twenty^ 
three millions of people in the midst of them. The value 
of these improvements was incalculably enhanced by con- 
ferHng on tlie natives the great blessing of the use of theii* 
own vernacular tongue in all the courts, civil, fiscal, and 
criminal, to which they were amenable, in lieu of the 
Persian, which had been adopted from the Mahomedans to 
whom it was familiar, whereas in the British courts it was 
foreign equfdly to the parties, the witnesses, and the 

_jie of the greatest transactions of Lord William 
Beutinck's administration was the revenue settlement of 

. the North-West provinoes. On the acquisition of 
SSSSSet the hitest of tliese provinces by Lord Wellesley, 
Suw p ^ promised them a i^rmauent settlement 

at the end of ten years, if it was approved of by 
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the Court of Directors. The Court repudiated the e&ffem* 
meat, and ordered it to be limited to five jjreaxB ; but so nSef 
a term was &tal to all agricultural unprovcmeut. A 
landholder considered it an act of folly to lay out money 
in the improvement of his land when he knew that this would 
only serve to increase his assessment in two or three years ; 
and as the period of i*evi8ion approached, wells were filled up, 
and cultivation was neglected. An effort was made to 
grapple with this large question in 1822, but tbe celebrated 
regulation of that year was too complicated in its details to 
be worked by the limited agency at the disposal of 
Government, and at the end of ten years the settlement 
had scarcely begun. Lord WilUam Bentinck was resolved 
to remove the opprobrium of this neglect from the 
administration, and made a tour through the provinces, 
discussing the question in all its bearings with the revenue 
officers in each district, and with the revenue board at ^ 
Allahabad ; and on his return to tbe Presidency issued the igsi 
regulation for the new settlement in 1838. It possessed 
the great merit of simplicity, and dispensed with inan}r of 
the elaborate enquiries required by the former regulation. 

The lands were minutely surveyed and classified accord- 
ing to their quality, and an accurate measurement of 
them was placed on record, by which a prolific source of 
discord and litigation was cut off, and the assessment was 
then fixed for thirty years by the collector, after a free and 
• friendly communication with the people on the spot. The 
genexul management of these large operations was entrusted 
to Mr. BfObert Bird, the ablest financial officer since 
days of Sir John Shore. His knowledge of the intricacies 
of land tenure in the North-West jprovinces was greater than 
that of any other man in the service, and he was moreover 
endowed with that indomitable enor^ and that sternness 
of purpose which enabled him to compete the settlement of 
72,000 square miles, affecting the vital interests of twenty, 
three millions of people, in the course of ten years. He was 
allowed to select bis own assistants, and tbe honour of 
having served under him was considered as conferring a 
distinotion for life. 

The measure which above all others has endeared the 
memoiy of Lord William Bentinok to the natives of India, 
was the access he gave them to the public service, sbopiovimt 
l^hrir eacoihsion from every office except the lowest ^ 
and worst paid was the cardinal error of Lord Cornwallis’s 
Such ostracism of a whole people, who 
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lill fiteat of ipiiUio'affiBkira in erecy depairtaent, wimi iintiioiit a 
pai^el in history. The grandsims of Qaals who 
resisted Caasar bec^e Roman senators ; the sproa^sans of 
tbe Bajpoots who opposed Baber, and well^nim nipped his 
enterjme in the bud at Biana^ were employed by his 
Qlnstmus grandscm in the government of provinces and 
the command of armies, and shed dheir bloM for him on 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal and the banksd! the Oxns, 
and rewarded his confidence with nnshaken loyalty to his 
throne, even when it was shaken hy the treachery of his 
Mahomedan satraps. But wherever the Company’s sove- 
reignty was extended, every ofBioe of the least value was 
hestoim exclusively on thmr o wn European and covenanted 
servants ; and the natives of the connti^, however capable, 
were at once excluded from all diare in the government of 
their own oountiy, one of the most honourable aspirations 
of humanity. Lord William Bentinck was deeply impressed 
with the viciousness of this policy, and determined to 
** throw <mn the door of distinction to the natives, and to 
grant them a full participation in all the honours and 
** emoluments of the state.” This liberal policy was 
ushered in by the regulations of 1881 , which completely 
reoonstrocted tibe legid establishments of the ISengal 
Premdency, and entrusted tbe primary jurisdiction of all 
suits, of whatever character or amount, not excluding those 
instituted against Oovermnent, to native agency. They 
were subsequently introduced into all other departments, 
and have manifested such eagerness for state employ as, in 
some measure, to impair the feeling of personal indepen- 
dence. Another anomaly was likewise removed on this 
occasion. The Goiraany mid their servants, from a morlnd 
drmbd of offending Hindoo prejudices, had debarred native 
converts from hoUing any office, oven that of a constable. 
Lord William Bentinck oroained that in admitting natives 
to the public service, there Aould be no distinction of caste, 
creed, or nation. 

The moat beni|p^t and memorable act of Lord William 
Bsntmok’a.. administration was the abohtion of 

which had been practised for "twenty oenturies 
eunt. wherever Hindocism obtamed a footing. The 
tiot first effort to interfere with it wan made hf Hr. George 
tJdny, iiA member of Ooimcil, and Dr. Oamr, who pie* 
aenm an addreas on the aubject to Xiord Wmlealey. Hie 
ema on the eve of leavi^ India, but tecorded his 
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opinion iu fitvouT of the abolition of it. Some attemptu 
Wwe smbs^uently made to diminish the number of victims 
by regulating the procedure, but the Court of Directors 
justly observed that the practice was thereby rendered 
more popular, inasmuch as, by prohibiting it in some oases, 
the Government appeared to sanction it in all others. The 
question was earnestly discussed for many years by some 
of the most distinguished servants of the state, but they 
all shrunk from the proposal of interdicting the practice. 

In 1883 the Court of Directors sent a despatch to the 
Government of India, in which all the arguments against 
abolition were earnestly and honestly combated, and the 
question was referred to the decision of the local autho- 
rities ; but Lord Auckland found the opinions of the public 
officers so discordant, as to be obliged to inform the 
Court that he was not prepared to recommend the positive 
prohibition of it; and they placed the question definitively 
in the hands of Lord William jBentinck on his appointment. 

Lord William Bentinck landed in Calcutta, feeling, as he 
said, the dreadful responsibility hanging over his head in 
“ this world and the next, if^ as the Governor- i^fdwmuun 

* General of India, ho was to consent to the Bontinck’i 
‘ continuance of this practice one moment longer, 

* not than our security, but than the real happiness and 
^ permanent welfare of the native population rendered 

indispensable.” He resolved “to come to as early a 
^ determination as a mature consideration would allow ; 

* and havinff made that determination, to stand by it, yea 
‘ or no, and set his conscience at rest.” Ho immediately 
circulated a confidential communication among more than 

of the civil and military officers of Government, asking 
their opinion as to the effect which the abolition would be 
likelv to produce in the country generally, and on the 
miuds of the sepoys in particular. The groat majority of 
the military officers asserted that the immediate and 
|>eroniptory abolition of the practice would create no alarm 
among the nati\*e troops. Of the civil functionaries three** 
fourths advocaj:ed its positive prohibition. Fortified by 
these opinions, and secure of ;the support of the Court of 
Directors, Lord ^YiUiaui Bentinck, on the 4th December, |g 2 f 
1820, promulgated tiiat celebiated n\jinlation which declared 
“ the practice of suttee illegal and punishable by the 
“ criminal courts as culpable homicide.” Not the slightest 
feeling of alarm or resentment was exhibited, except by a 
few haboosm CalouHa. encouraged by Dr. Horace Hayman 
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bttthsiixis. mthin a tfrdreiiionih Lord Willira Bentmok 
was enabled to assure tibe Court of Directors that there 
never was a greater bugbear than the fear of revolt on thiB 
ground. The enlightened natives of the present day 
regard it in ^e light of an extinct barbarism, just as we dp 
the human sacrifices of the Druids. ^ ^ 

It was during Lord William Bep|inck*s administration 
that ihe first energetic measures were adopted to 6xtir|»te 
A,i>. sop^on the Thugs, a fraternity of hereditaiy Msassins, 
IS80 «* who subsisted by the plunder of the victims tliey 

strangled. There were few districts without some resident 
thugs, but they generally quitted their homes in small 
bodies with the appearance of cultivators, leaving theii 
fkmilies in the village. As they roamed through the 
countiy they attached themselves, as if ly accident, to the 
travellers they met, and entered into and cheerful 
conversation with them to obtain tlie information they 
required ; and, on reaching some s^uester^ root, suddenly 
threw round the neck of the victim a strip of Cloth or an 
unfolded turban, the ends of which were drawn tight till 
he ceased to breathe. His body was then rifled and 
thrown into a pit hastily dug with pickaxes which had 
been consecrated with religious ceremonials. Thethugs 
bound to secrecy by solemn oaths, and^ recognised each 
other by a slang vocabulary; They maintained a specim 
veneration for Doorga, the tutelary goddess of vagabonds, 
thieves, and murderers, observed her festivals with super- 
stitious punctuality, and presented a portion of their plunder 
at her most celebrated shrines. They endeavourro to 
ascertain her wishes by signs and omens, and considered 
themselves acting nnder divine authority when 
favourable. They traversed the length and breadth of the 
country, and their victims wore counted by thousands. 
Lord William Beutinck determined to spare no pains or 
expense to deliver India from this scourge, and created a 
special department for it.s suppression, which ^ pl«<5ed 
under the direction of Major — afterwards Sir William— 
SJeeman, whose name is inseparably connected in the 
annals of India with this mission of humanity. He organised 
a comprehensive scheme of operations which embxa<^ 
every province, not exempting the native states, and by 
means of approvers who turned king’s evidence, obtmw 
a comi^te clue to the movements and operations of the 
gangs. With the aid of an efficirot staff of officers whom 
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were apprehended and oonvioted, and sentenced to dcsdli 
or imprisonment, and the fraternity was broken up. 

The attention of Lord William Bentinck was directed 
immediately after his arrival to the establishment of steam IMI 
communication on the Oan^. Under his direo- attmoom. 
tion, two vessels were built in Oalontta and fitted 
np with engines from England, and they performod the 
voyage from Oalontta to Allahabad, wbicn bad asually 
employed three months by water, in as many weeks. The 
enterprise was snbseqnently transferred to private oom- 
panies. A still more important object with him was the 
abridgment of the voyage between India and England. 

A considerable fiind had been raised in Calcutta in 1828 
to promote tliis object, and a premium was ofiered for any 
steamer which should perform the voyage in seven^ .daya. 

The attempt was mMe in the Eniefjprue by Captain 
Johnson, round the Gape, but he was 118 days accom- 
plishing it. Lord William determined to try the experi- 
ment through the Bed Sea, and directed the Hugh lAiMMwy^ 
a small steamer of 400 tons, built at Bombay, to be sent 
firom that port to Suez, which she reached^in a mont^ 
Three other voyages were performed in sucoession, and it 
was demonstrated that, with corresfvonding arrangements 
in the Mediterranean, the voyage from Bombay to England 
might be completed in fifty-five days. The Court of 
Directors, however, raised an objection to these experi- 
ments, and questioned whether the end in view would be 
worth the expenditure, and at length prohibited any fisrther 
employment of the Hugh Lindsay in the otmveyance of the 
mails. The subject was then brought befm the House of 
Commons, who passed a resolution that regulair itnd 
** expeditious oommunication by steam^ between Enn^and 
** and India was an object of national importance.** The 
JBfigh Lindiay was again put in requisition, but the Court 
of Directors were lukewarm, and the enterprise was 
performed xn a perfunctory manner, and fell into absence. 

It was reserved for the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
to carry bo a successful issue the largo views of Lord 
William Bentinck, and, with the aid of the Suez Canal, 
to bring India within three weeks' distance of England. 

The course of educsition recseived a fresh impulse, as 
well as a more nsefol direction, from the efforts 
of Lord Willism Bentinck. The Parliamentery o**^**- 
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tote of ten Ueg of xnpae* for *^the revival mA promo* 
“ tion of literaioTe^ and the enoonraMxnent of learned 
natives,^' was interpfbted in LeadenlAll Street and in 
Calcutta to apply to the revival of native literatore^ to 
whioh it was exclusively applied. Mr. Adam distinguished 
his brief tenure of office by appointing a Commitbee of 
4.0. public instruction to suggest measures for the better 
^ ^23 education of the people in useful knowledge, and the arts 
and sciences of the West. This movement was strength* 
ened a despatch from the Oourt of Directors, drawn up 
by Hr. James Mill, the hutorian of India, who had ob^ 
tained an important position at the India House, and 
exercised a beneficial influence on its counsels. The edn* 
cation department in Calcutta was under the control of Dr. 
Horace Wilson, the great clmmpion of Oriental literature 
and institutions, and the Oourt was requested to sanction 
the appropriation of funds from the Parliamentary grant 
to improve the Hindoo college at Benares and the Maho* 
medan college in Calcutta, and also to establish a Hindoo 
college at the Presidency. In reply to this request, the 
Court, at the suggestion of Mr. Mill, stated that, ** in pro* 
“ posing to establish seminaries for the purpose of teaching 
“ mere Hindoo and mere Mabomedan literature, the 
** Government bound itself to teach a great deal of what 
** was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischiev* 
^ ous, and a small remainder indeed in which utility was 
in any way concerned. The great end of Government 
** should be, not to teach Hindoo or Mabomedan learning, 
“ but useful learning.” But Orientalism was still in the 
ascendent in Calcutta, and witii some trifling exceptions to 
save appearances, the funds continued to be appropriated 
to the studies which the Court had condemned. 

1$^ Meanwhile a piodileotion for an English education was 
gaining ground in and aiound the metropoli.s, and the 
Vtcdomi- demand for it was pressed with increased earnest- 
ness on tlie education board. The board was 
'nirli . divided into t wo hostile and inoconcilableparties — 

tb^^UrionfalistsandtheAnglicists — the one anxious todevote- 
education funds to the study of the Shastres and 
the Horan, the other, to the object* of uululding the stores 
of European science to the natives through the English 
hmgttagc; and it became necessary to appeal to the 
€tomiiment It happened that Mr. Macaufaty was not only a 
member of the Supreme Council, but also president of the 
bcMud« n«d ho ilononncml with m*estRtiblo force the Ci»u- 
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tiha owise of troth, bat to deUj the death of error. We 
“ era at present,” he said, “ a board for printing books 
which giye arlafioial encouragement to aUurd history, 

** absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, and absurd theo- 
** logy.” The question was brought to an issue on tibe 
7th March, 1885, by the resolution passed by Lord William 
Bentinck, in which* he most cordially concurred, that 
” the gimt object of the Britisb Government ought to he 
^ the promotion of European literature and science among 
** the natives of India ; and that the funds appropriated 
” to education would be best employed on English educa- 
** tion alone.” The cause of English education triumphed, 
and the language and literature of England have become 
almost as familiar to the upper ten thousand in our Indian 
empire as the language of Rome was to the same class 
within ihe circle of her empire. 

The last and crowning act of Lord William Bentinck^s isM 
administration was the establishment of .the medical 
college to supersede native quackery, and to give The medial 
a complete education to native stnaents in every college 
branch of medical science, throng the medium of English 
treatises and English lectures. The most eminent medical 
officers in the service were placed in the professor’s chairs ; 
a library and a museum were created ; and every appliance 
necessary to place it on the same footing of efficiency as a 
European colter was supplied with a liberal hand. Sage men 
of reputed wisdom predicted the &ilure of the experiment, 
inasmuch as contact with a dead body bad been considered 
by the Hindoos a mortal pollution for twenty centuries ; 
but their predictions have proved visionary ; the Hindoo 
students resorted freely to the dissecting-room, and handled 
the scalpel with European indifference; and the college 
has proved an incalculable bluing to the country. The 
stadents have even crossed the black water,” and visited 
England to complete tbeir studies, and have suocessfiilly 
competed with their European rivals. 

With two triffing exc|^ons, Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration was a reign of peace, and it produced the 
usual result on the finances. He found a deficit wixmnm 
of a crore, and he left a surplus of a orore and a 
hal^ which his successor wasted in the A&han war, as Ids 
Ittedeceasor ha4 squandered the surplus IcA by Lord Bast- 
on the Bdmaae war. He embariced tot England; in 
lurdh 1685, having .held the govemsneut for neanj eight 
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^ period in the improvement of India betwe^ the dare of 
1896 tiord Oorawallie and Lord Dalhonsie. He repudiated the 
Bta^ant policy of the Government, and introduced an 
en&htened and a progressive spirit into every department 
•of the state, impulse of whicn still continues in vigorous 

operation. He infused new blood into the slng^sh veins 
<a the pnblic institutions, and imparted life and anmiation to 
them. The origindity of his plan!' of improvement was 
not less remarkable than the boldness with which they 
were executed. He earned the gratitude of the natives by 
opening to them an honourable career in the government 
of their own counttv, and the applause of Ohrutendom by 
the moral courage he displayed in putting down suttees. 
The native and the European community vied with each other 
in oommomorating the olessings of his reign, and in raising 
a snbsoriptioii for the erection of his statue in Calcutta. 
It was enriched by an inscription from the pen of 3Ir. 
Macaulay : — ** This statue is erected to William Cavendish 

* Bontinck, who, during seven years, ruled India with 

* eminent prudence, integrity, and benevolence ; who, 

* placed at the head of a great empire, never laid aside the 

* simplicity and moderation of a private citizen ; who 

* infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British free> 

* dom ; who never forgot that the end of jmvemmont is 

* the welfare of the governed ; who aboli8h& cruel rites ; 
' who effaced humiliating distinctions; whoallowed liberty 

* to the expression of public opinion ; whoso constant study 
it was to elevate the moral and intellectual character of 
the Government committed to his charge. This monu- 
ment was erected by men who, differing from each other 
in race, in manners, in language, and in religion, cherish 
with equal veneration ana gi^itnde the memory of his 
wise, upright, and patemw administrotion.” On his 

return to Ei^land, William Bentinck was elected 
member for Glasgow, the only retired Governor-General 
who ever sat in the House of Commons ; and, with the ex- 
ception of Warren Hastings, he was also the only Governor- 
General on whom no title of distinction was bestowed by 
the Crown. - - . . , . 

The period for which the commercial and political privi- 
leges of tile Company had been granted expired in 1838, 
ohirter Mr. Oharlw Grant, the President o1 

im. the Board of Control, to introdnoe the question 
of tim neer charier to the notice of the Honia The two 
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salient pdnts which demazided ii» attentioii weve those 
which ^referred to the oontiuuatioe of the monopoly of tlm 
trade to China and to the mremment of Ihdm. It was 
found impossible to resist we demands of the merchants 
and manufactunsrs for a participation in the commerce of 
Ohina, and it was thrown open to the country, and the 
commercial character of the Company ceased altogether, 
after it had continued for 234 years. The government of 
India was left in their hands for a further period of twenty 
years. Several minor, but not unimportant, arranmments 
were also made in reference to the policy of the Qovern- 
ment in India. A fourth Presidency was created to embrace 
the North-West provinces. The power of legislation was 
now, for the first time, conferred on the Ooverument^ to 
embi'ace the whole empire, including all persons — ^British, 
foreign, or native — ^all places, and all things, as well as all 
courts, whether created by local authority or established 
by royal charter, but with (pertain necessary reservations 
touching the royal prerogative and the privileges of Par- 
liament. A fourth member was also added to the Supreme 
Council who was to be an English jurist of reputation; 
and the office was dignified by the genius of Mr. Macaulay. 
It was moreover enacted that no native of India, nor any 
native-born subject of his Majesty, should be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment, by reason of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, or colour. Another clause, 
which sanctioned the purchase of land by Europeans aud 
their free settlement in India, was opposed to the deep-seated 
sentiments of the India House, and was not carried without 
considerable opposition. 

In communicating the arrangements of the charter to 
the Governments in India, the Court of Directors expressed 
their determination to strain every nerve **to Eflecstoftin 

accomplish the just and benevolent intentions charter. 

of their country in delegating to them the legislative as 
^ well as the executive adininistration of the weightiest^ 
** the most important, and the most interesting of its 
** transmarine possessions.” They invited the mil and 
cordial co-operation of their officers abroad in the disdharge 
of these heavy responsibilities. Beleased from the manap;e- 
ment of a large mcrcautilo concern, and the disturbing 
influences inseparably connected with it, they were enaUed 
to devote their energies exclusively to their great political 
trust, Th^ir minds acquired a higher tone, and it may be 
affirmed without the risk of controversy, that, with the 
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exceptioii of an ocoaaional ebiUEtion of tradittonal yae^wSim 
‘ihe old oobwelm of tibe India Honso-^tlie ptmcii|lM and 
measnres wlpcdi ihey inculcated on their servants in India 
during the remaining twentj^^five years of their role were 
marked by a character of wisdom^ modeiation, and bene* 
dcence, of which no other example can be found in the 
history of conquered dependencies. 

On the arrival of Lord ^97i]liam,.]Qentmok’B resignation, 
the Court of Directors offered the post to Mr. Mount- 
The Got®- Stuart Elphinstone, but the state of his health 
▲.n. nor-Geattia- obliged him to decline it. They then proceeded 
* W to pass a resolution that, “adverting to the public 

V character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe ** 
—who succeeded temporarily to the office as the senior 
member of Council — “ it would be inexpedient at present 
“ to make any other arrangement for supplying the place 
“ of Governor-General.** But the ministry refused to con- 
firm their choice, and took their stand upon the dictum of 
Mr. Canning, when President of the Board of Control, 
that “the case could hardly be conceived in which it would 
“ be expedient that the highest office in the Government 
“ of India should be filled otherwise than from Exmland, 
“ and that this main link between the system of the Indian 
“ and tho British Government ought, for the advantage 
“ of both, to be invariably maintained.*’ The Court of 
Directors remonstrated with ^at warmth against the 
adoption of a piinciple which involved the wholesale ex- 
clusion of their servants from the highest prize in their 
service. Soon after, the Whigs gave place to a Tory 
cabinet, and Lord EUenborough, the new President of the 
Board of Control, offered tho post a second time to Mr. 
Elphinstone, who he knew must decline it, and tben 
nominated Lord H^tesbury, a diplomatist of European 
reputation, to the No sooner, however, had he been 

sworn in at the India House, and received the accustomed 
allowance for his outfit., and the usual valedictory banquet 
at the l^ndon Tavern, than the Whigs returned to power 
and immediately canoelled tho appointment. The Tory 
Qovemmenirwhich succeeded to power in 1807, bad re- 
fiained from interfering with the appointment of Lord 
Hbto hj thdr ^ig predecessors, though be had not left 
the shows of England ; but tlie Wb^ Qovernmmit of 
1837 ba4 not the grace to follow the e^imple. s.lbe Court 
of Directors eankes% protested agaiimt a pvoceedh^ which 
the vital interests of tiie British emipire in India 
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pugnft&oe to deaoend to the isfbriov state of ftliaatenttiit of 
the OoTeraor-Geoeral after having hiniself oooapied that 
supreme port, and he determined to retire from the service; 
Imt the imairman of the Court of Directors appealed to his 
patriotic feelings to retain the office on its r^nced scale, 
and still to give the Oompanjr the b&efit of his highly 
valued services. He was decorated with the grand cross 
of the Bath, and a third time nominated provisiona] 
Qovemor-Ceneral. He yielded to these solicitations, and 
to the importunities of hoti Auckland, and proceeded to 

r ,but was not destined to remain there long. Soon 
his arrival he heard that the press law 1 m exas- 
perated the hudia House, and created a complete revnlt 
sion of feeling regarding him and his claims. The Court 
of Directors regarded imdom of the press with the 
i{ame antipathy they had fonnerly felt to freedom of trade, 
and ih^ took an early opportunity of manifesting their 
displeasure. The Government of Madras fell vacant, and 
Sir Charles naturally expected that^ alter the sacrifice he 
had made, it would ^ve been conferred on him ; but the 
Court of Directors would not condescend so much as to 
indude his name among the candidates. There was a 
unanimous acknowledgment at the India House of his ptn- 
eminent qualifications for it, but it was candidly avowed 
that his late proceeding regarding the press had cancelled 
every claim on their consideration. To Mr. Melville, the 
secretaiy at the India House, he wrote that reports were 
in oircuktion of Ins having incurred the displeasure of the 
Court of Directors and lost the governorship of Madras in 
consequence of the press law. If that misfortune had 
be&Hen him, it was his earnest entreaty that they would 
intimate their pleasure that he might retire from their 
service* After Keeping the letter for four months, the 
Court sent a curt and disoourteous reply, on the receipt of 
)f 97 whi^ he immediately sent in his resignation, and his con- 
neetion with the Eart India Gompanv was brought to a 
teminatiou by treatment similar to trat which Imd been 
inflicted on some dt the greatest of his predecessors. But 
tibe services which the Oompan]^ thou|^t fit to discard 
were ful^ appreciated by the mimsti^, and ha was succes- 
sively entrusted with the government of two of the tnort 
importitet odonies of the Crown. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 


SECTIOlSr L 

LOBD AUCKL^KD-— -COUBEHCEMEirr OF THE AFGHAN WAN. 

liOftD Ahokland was sworn in as OoTemor«G^enil on the ^ 
20tii March. At the valedictory entertainment given hiTn ^^50 
by the Court of Directors he assured them that 
he looked with exaltation at the opportonity 
now afforded him of doing gooa to his 
fellow-creatures, of promoting educationi and 
extendin|^ the blessings of good government to the 
** millions in India.** Seldom have expectations been so 
signally disappointed ; his melancholy administration is 
comprised in one disastrous transaction, the Afghan war, 
the origin of which may be dated in July, 1837, and the 
catastrophe in which it closed occurred in January, 1841. 

To form a correct idea of this momentous transaction, it is 
necessaiy to trace the convei'gence of events in Afghanistan 
^d the Punjab, in Persia and Russia, to Ihe period when 
ill-starred expedition was undertaken. 

Shah Soojah, the exiled monarch of Cabul and the 
British pensioner at Loodiana, made a second efibrt to re- 
cover his throne in 1838. He crossed the Indus Bhah 
without the least opposition, and in January de- 
feated the Ameers of Sinde at Shikarpore, and constrained 
them to make him an immediate payment of five lacs of 
rupees. On his advance to Gandahar he was met by Dost 
Mahomed and completely routed, when he retraced his rtepE 
to his old retreat and pension at Indiana. While the troops 
of the Dost were engaged in repelling Bunjeet Sing 
made an irruption across the Indus and took possession of 
the province of Peshawnr. At this juncture a wild and 
predatozpr tribe on the right bank of the river made repeated 
inroads into the Haxara district which Runjeet 
Sing had also subjugated; and as they were traced, 
whetiier with or without reason, to the instiga- 
tion of the Ameers d Sinde, the Punjab army 
took possession of two of their forts, ana both p^ee stood 

00 
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XMiiv fye ft whitih would doobiileift Iwv* «nded in 

flw nwoinfltnTe of tiM Amaen and the oxtenaion of Boigeet 
Sins'* ftnthoritf ihronghont tho oonrse of ihe Indw down 
^ aen, whioh it w»ft the detorminataon^if the Govern* 
of Indi* to prevent. It wae vnth difficulty Colonel 
Potianger reetradned the rulers of Sinde ™hmg mto 
war ; and Csptain Wade, our'repreaentaMve with Bunjeet 
ffei g, wfts obliged to allude forcibly to tharisk ho murt m<OT 
if pursued designs whioh were opposed by tho totoh 
Government. On the other hand hie gallant and ammtmns 
officers importuned him to resist at all hazards the restnc- 
tions thus imperiously placed on the extension of lus t^- 
tories ; hut he shook his venerable heard, and where 
were 'now the 200,000 Mahratta swords which had race 
bade defiance to tho Company. He ^od to the muesly of 
British power, and at once relinquished the expedition to 


Sin^ Peshawur nmkled in tho bosom of Dost 

18*'# ICahom^ and he assumed the character of a gha^ or 
champion of the feith, and prodaimed a rebgious 
hmri at war against tho infidel Sikha The Mahomedan 
Muwur. vorld in Central Asia was immediately in com- 
motion, and from tho regions of the Hindoo Coosh, 
the wilds of Turkestan, and the farthest recesses of the 
mountains thousands poured down to join the studard of 
the Prophet. Tho spirit of Eunjeet Sing aope^ to quail 
before this hoot of infuriated fanatics; and, while he admoed 
with his army to the defence of Pesha^r, he sots one 

Harland. an American adventurer, ostensibly on a mismon to 
Dost Mahomed, but in reality to sow dissensions m tlm 
Afghan camp; and so successfal was he m pla^g a feel- 
ing of jealousy of tho growing power of tho among 
his brothers, that one df them atarnptly withdrew ^th 
10,000 men. The encampment -was thrown into ^ state ol 
inextricable confusion and dismay. “ At bre^ « day, as 
Harland rep»ted, “ not a vestige of the <»“P 

“ to bo seen, whoiv, six hours before, “f, 

« 10,000 horse wore rife with the tumult of wld motion. 

, Dost Mahomed retired with deep chagrin to IJabnl. 
iaa« On hearing of Lord Auol^d’s^val m ColOT^tto 
Dorii sent him a oomphmentary letter and, m Mlusion to 
^ Vi wiih Rnnieet Sing, asked 


"affiifrs of Gie countiy." 
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ftmidly replj, aaad stated his intention to send a gentlonaa 
to Qmsd sbi^jr to disonss questions of oommeroe bat, 
with r^ard to the Sikh quarrel, said, ^ Mj Mend, you are 
** aware that it is not the practice of the British GoTcmment 
to interfere with the afikirs of other independent states.*’ 
DeB]Miring of any assistance from the Britdsh Government 
the Dost, at the be^ning of 18B7, applied to the king of iss) 
Persia, as to the Bang of Islam/* to relieve him from the 
misery caused by the detestable tribe of Sikhs.’* Im- 
patient to wipe out the disgrace he had sustained, he sent 
w son Akbar Khan with a large army into the province of 
Peshawur, and the Sikhs were completely defeated, ^in- 
fsreements were pushed forward 1mm the Punjab wi& a 
deme of promptitude and speed which has seldom been en- 
oemed, and the Afghans were in their turn obliged to with- 
draw to Cabul. It was at this critical juncture that Captain 
Bumes, Lord Auckland’s envoy, made his appearance to 
disoonrse of trade and manufactures. 

The Russians, like the Romans, have qrstematically 
devoted their energies to the extension of their power and 
dominion, and for more than a century have pro- ^ 

seonted schemes of a^^andisement in Europe and Kuwaiti 
Asia without intermission or failure. After hav- ^ 
ing succeeded in bringing the Elhirgis Cossacks to sub- 
oroinatioD, they took np 3ieir position on the Jaxartes in 
1880, and gradnaUy advanced eastward with a steady pace^ 
fixing their grasp on Central Asia more firmly at evexy 
step. On that river they erected a chain of forts extending 
from its estuaiy in lake Ural to fort Vemoe, 700 miles 
eastward. Meanwhile the ambitions diplomatists of Russia 
had been pushing her influence in Persia, and throi^ 
Persia up to Afghanistan. On the death of the king 
Putteh Ali, who always been favourable to an English 
alliance, he was succeeded by his grandson Mahomed 
Hbah, who threw himself into the arms of Russia. Since 
^ first mission of Captain Malcolm, the British Gbvem* 
ment had expended more than a orore of rupees in em- 
baasieB and subsidies to Persia in order to acquire a pre- 
dominant influence at the court, which might serve as a 
bulwark to the empire of India. The ministry had now the 
mortification of findix^ this labour and expenditure thrown 
away, and the British influence at Tebenm completely 
sunmmded by 'that of Russia- 

The monarchs of Persia had long coveted the possession 
of Herat, the key of Western Afgnanistan, and Mahomed 

c c 2 
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Sliah had resolved on a seoond ^rpedifeion to ii The rotef; 
Ki^ttoiii Shah Kamran, had maae repeated inroads into 
»tHena Persian temtory, and, aocorditg to official 

T^rt, had kidnapped 12,000 of the subjects of Persm and 
sold them into slavery. Mr, M‘Neill, the British master 
at the court of Teheran, asserted tl^t the expedition to 
Herat was fully justified by the atrocities of its ruler, but 
that, in the present state of the selations of Bussia witli 
Persia, the entry of a Persian army into Afghanistan 
would be tantamount to the advance of Russian influence 
to the threshold of India, which would not fail to disturb 
the tranquillity of the empire. He used every argument 
to dissuade the Shah from the expedition, while on the 
other hand the Russian minister at the court encouraged 
him to persevere, and offered him every kind of assistance. 
The ministry in London presented a remoxistranoe on the 
subject at St. Petersburg, and the emperor replied that 
Count Simonich, his envoy, had exceeded his instructions ; 
but he was not recalled, and his proceedings were so com- 
pletely in accordance with the national feeling that the 
** Moscow Gazette ” threatened that the next treaty with 
Ei^land should be dictated in Calcutta. 

The Shah set out for Herat in the month of July with 

50.000 troops and fifty pieces of cannon, exulting in the 

The Herat prospect of overthrowing the Sikhs and following 
expediuon. course of Nadir Shah to Delhi. The expedition 

was considered as betokening the triumph of Russian over 
British influence in Persia, and created a profound sensa- 
tion not only throughout Central Asia, but also in India, 
where the native princes began to speculate on the humili* 
ation of the Company. The Mahomedans looked for the 
advent of a countless host of the faithfiil, backed hj 

200.000 “Rnss.” Exaggerated reports of great move- 
ments in Central Asia, the cradle of Indian revolutions for 
eight centuries, were spread far and wide, and in the re- 
mote Deccan people began to bury their money and 
jewels in ground. 

During this commotion Lord Auckland left Calcutta and 
proceeded to Simla. The north-west .provinces were at 
Lort Anck- visited with a desolating fomine, which 

iMid’»to 0 ve- -vras calculated to have swept away 500,000 of 
its iidufoitants, and Lord Auckland, whose camp 
of 20 jP 00 men served to aggravate the calamity, waa en- 
treaiM to retrace his steps to Calcutta^ If he had lis- 
tened to this advioe and retoxned to the seat of Govern- 
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mmii and Imd thus been brought under the wholesome 
infioenoe of the member^ of Council, the Company would 
have bben* spared the horrors of the Afg^n war, but ht 
resolved to continue his progress. At Simla his cabinet 
council consisted of Mr. Macnaghten, the foreign secretary, 

Mr. Colvin, his private secretary, and Mr. Torrens, a young 
civilian of great parts and great impetuosity; but they 
were all mtm of much greater strength of character and 
resolution than Lord Auckland, and the war is to be attri- 
buted to their influence. The liome Government, seeing in 
every direction the indication of a restless and aggressive 
spirit on the part of {lussia and her agents directed against 
the security of the British empire in India, had instructed 
the Government to adopt vigorous measures for its protec- 
tion ; and Mr. McNeill, the minister in Persia, strongly ad- 
vised Lord Anckland to raise up a bamer in Afghanistan 
by subsidising and strengthening Dost Mahomed. 

It was at this period of fermentation that Captain ajd. 
Bumes appeared at Cabul. In the East, the importance of 
a mission is measured by the value of the presents ; capufn 
and the magnificence of the gifts of Mr. Mount- gJ'J* ^ 
Stuart Blpbmstone in 1808 was not forgotten. 

When, therefore, Captain Burnes opened his treasury, con- 
sisting of a pistol and telescope for the Dost, and some . 
pins and needles for the zenana, he and his embassy sunk 
at once into contempt. He found the iufiaeuce of Persia para- 
mount in Afghanistan. The Dost’s brothers, the rulers of 
Candahar, were negotiating an alliance oflensive and defen- 
sive with the Shah, and an envoy had arrived at their 
coutt to complete the treaty, together with an ambassador 
with robes and presents for the Dost. The passionate de- 
sire of his heart was the recovery of Peshawur, and be 
assured Captain Bumes that if he were permitted to hope 
for any assistance from the British Government, he would 
break off all intercour.se with Persia, and send back the 
plenipotentiary from Candahar. But Lord Auckland had 
a morbid dread of giving offence to Runjeet Sing, and re- 
fiitsad to listen to any proposal regarding Peshawur. Yet 
the Sikh mler bad offbi’ed to restore it to Dost !Mahomod if he 
would pay tribute for it ; and the Dost was prepared to 
hold it as a fief^ sending the customary presents to Lahm; 
mid there can be no doubt that if the cabinet GoumoU at 
Simla boldly met ttm qneetion, and enkweled the 
aettlcmant of it to Oaptain Bimiee at and to Chp- 
tidn Wade at Tnhore, it would have been hfonght to an 
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eairlj and aatidhotorj issoe, and tbe Doti would htm been 
aecored as an ally ; bat to last a spirit cf ui&- 

toation ^rvaded tbe Afghan policy of tbe Goyemment. 
Oaptain Bumes bad threatened ibe Candabar diie& with 
tbe severe displeasure of the British Goyemment if they 
persisted in cnlidvating tbe Persian allianoe, and they 
missed tbe envoy without tbe usual ceremonies, on tbe aasniv 
anoe ;^f Oaptein Bumes that b^^would protect them froxi^ 
the d^kasure of the Persians, and, if necessary, subsidiM 
their troops. Lord Auddand severely reprimanded him\ 
for having exceeded bis instructions, and cureeted him to\ 
inform tbe rulers that be bad held out expectations wbiob \ 
bis Government declined to sanction ; and they lost no \ 
time in completing^ tbe treaty with Persia, which was rad- ^ 
filed by the Bussiau minister at Teheran, who engaged 
to defend Candabar fmm every attack.. The proposal of 
Captain Burnes was, however, highly a:pproved of by tbe 
ministry in London. 

After tbe receipt of Lord Anckland’s nnfavonrable reply 
in 1886, Dost Mahomed despatched an envoy to sobcit the 
Th« Btittiaa cmperoT of Russia to protect him m>m the Sikhs, 
eaivy. Captain Viktevitch was thereupon sent to Cabal ' 
with rich presents, and an autograph frmn tbe emperor, 
the authenticity of which has been questioned, but never 
4 D, disproved. He arrived in Cabul on the 19th DecemhOT, 
1837 and the Dost immediately visited Captain Bames, and as- 
sured him that he desired no connection except with the 
English Government, and was ready to dismiss the Russian 
envoy summarily if any hopes were hold out to him from 
Simla. Captain Bumes, on the one hand, dissuaded him 
from so imprudent a step, and, on the other, urged <m 
Lord Auckland the impoi^uce of immediate and decided 
aotion in this neck-to-neok struggle between Russia and 
Ikgland at Cabul ; but Lord Auckland replied that he 
must a^aive all hope of Peshawar, and bo content with 
whatever arrangement Runjeet Sing might think fiit to 
make. The Dost then stated that he shonld consider him- 
sdf safe if the province were placed jointly in his hands 
and those of his brother, who govmmed it on behalf of 
Runjeet Sing ; and Captain ^umes again importaned Lord 
Aniskland to give a favourable hearing to his r^resentationi^ 
asBiimg hhn lhat the A%han ruler was so anmons to oulti- 
vakithefimidahijp c^S]^^ lhat the Russian mivoy had 
not been admowmdged up to that tme* TUi hope, 1^* 
evw, was finally qimchea by the btter which the oahiset 
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of fKioreilvrieB at Simla persuaded the QofWtm^ihmnA 
to address to Dost Mabtosm. It was not oailjiapendEo^ 
bat arrogant ; evexjr sentence in it was oalcnwiied to kindle 
a flame m indignation in the breast of the Afghan nohiliij, 
and Gaptain Bnmes^s mission .became hopdess. 

In the last resort, the Dost addressed a conmliatory letter 
to the GoTemor-Gteneral, imploring him, in l an g nage border* 
ing on humility, to rem^y the gnevances of the 

and give them a little encouragement; ^Oaieiitt 
but he tnmed a deaf ear to every overture, and 
oontinned to require that he shonld rqect the alhmng 
offers made by BasBia and Persia, while ho himself 
nothing in return but good offices to prevent the ffirmer 
encroachment of the Sikhs. It could scarody have been 
unknown at Simla that Bnnjeet Sing had no more 
idea of marching to Cabal than to Peldn, and that ihe 
mere mention of the Ehyber pass, as (General AvitabQe ^ 
affirmed, gave the Sikh soldiers the colic. When the last ISM 
ray of hope vanished, the Bussian envoy was^ condndfced 
with great parade through the streets, and received at the 
diurbar with much distinction. Captain Burnes returned 
to Sim^ and found a strong feeling of animosity against 
the Dost in Lord Auckland’s advisers, who were irritated to 
perceive that, instead of meekly submitting to their dicta* 
tion, he was sitting at thq gate of India hesitating whether 
to accept their terms ofr the offers of their opTOuents, 
it was resolved to^ march across the Indus and depose 
him, and to reinstate Shih Soojah on the throne. It was 
at first contemplated that an expedition should be organised 
to conduct him to Cabul, and that the British Government 
shonld contribute all the necessary fluids, as well as a body 
of offiom to discipline and command his troops, and a 
representative to accompany him. But it was soon apps^ 
rent thsA unless the Government of India engag^ in the 
war as principals, it must ^ ^ deplorable f^tire* It 
fj^as accordingly determined , w send a large British army 
into the unexplored regions of Central Asia, wh«re all con- 
yoys of provimons, stores, and ammunition must traverse the 
states of doubtful allies, and thread long and dangerous 
defiles, beast with wild and plundering trim, to 
oblige the Persiana to raise the si^ of Hem^ to drive 
Ih^Mahomftdfr^ 

ia Ilia Msi JL tripaitito faaay wM Mgotialad ^ 

OBiidBa«d % Mr. llimiiiAtm bel»a« 

asd Bni^ ^ angagwl to 
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ot % of troops cm ocxoditioii 
ilie Shah ahooid oonfirm bia ritfht to we pisaessionB lie bad 
aoqiimd b^ond ibe l2idiiJi» and divide mth luoi whatever 
fittina lie n^ht he able to extort from the Ameers of Sinde. 
The expedition was undertaken chiefly under the advice oi 
Mr« Oolvin, though Sir John Hobhonse, the' President of 
the Board of Oontrol, subsequently olaimed to share the 
responsibility' of it, inasmuch as bis letter, authorising it on 
the jiart of the ministry, crossed the^ldtter from Six^ an- 
nouncmg that it had b^n commanded. With the exception 
of the ministerial oirol^ in Downing Street and the secre- 
taries at Simla this prepostotius enterprise was universally 
condemned. Mr. Elphinstone stated that “ if 27,000 men 
^ conld be sent through the Bolan Pass to Candahar, and 
^ we could feed them, we might take Oabul and set up 
Shah Soojah ^ but it was hopeless to maintain him in a 
** poor, cold, strong, and remote country, among a tnrbnlent 
^ people like the ^ghans.*’ Lord Wuliam Bentinok con- 
sidered the project an act of incredible folly. Lord Welles- 
ley re^rded “ this wild expedition,’ 800 miles from our 
frontier and our resources, into one of the most difficult 
** countries of the world, a land of rocks and deserts, of 
** sands, and ice, and snow, as an act of infatnation.” The 
Duke, with prophetic sagacity, affirmed that the conse- 
'^qaence of once crossing the Indus to settle a Gkivem- 
ment in Afghanistan wonld be a perennial march into the 
** country.” An attempt was made to justify the expedition 
in a manifesto dated at Simla the let October, one 
18 ;^ of the most remarkable documents in the Company’s 
airchiveB, nniqne for its unscrupulous misstatements and 
its audacious assertions. A single instance will suffice to 
stamp its character : it affiimed that the orders for assem- 
bling the army were issued in concurrence with the Supreme 
Oounoil, whweas the Council, when required to place the 
proclamation on record, remonstrated on the consnm- 
mation of a poHcy of such grave importanoe without their 
havi^ had any opportunity of expressing their opinion on 
it. Tne immedi^ object was said to to to succour the 
besieged garrison' of Herat, and to that memorable siege ere 
now turn* 

The province of Herat, the acquisition of whidi had for 
xnimy years been the one object of desiie to the soverdgns 
jniji ^nf of PeraiA hi the omyxonteihronch whiife 

sad ireD eraqmed wemj oan aovanoe from t£e 
aarflkiitot towards India, and m oonsidered the gate of 



m iSb» wevfc, lui OaWl is on the <mA. AH fh# 
miteialfl fi>r the ^nipment and mamtenanoe of an armj 
ere to be found in mat abundance, and the fertifii^ of 
the soil has ^venit ihe title of the granary of Central iaia. 

The king, Kamran, was one of the worst speoimens of an 
Oriental despot and voln^^tnary, and his minister, Tar 
Mahomed, though not devoid of courage and abilities, waa 
justly described as the greatest scoundrel in A%ham8* 
“tan/* The king of Persia sat down before it on the 
28rd November; the fortifications were crumbling away, 1^37 
and the town might have been carried by a vigorous 
.assault on the first day. Its successful defence was owing 
to the exertions of one man. A few days before the com- 
menomnent of the si^, a young officer of the Bombay 
Artillery, Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, who had been sent 
to make researches in Central Asia, entered the town in 
the garb of a syud, or descendant of Mahomed, and resolved 
to remain and take part in the approaching struggle. His 
services were readily accepted by the king and the vizier, 
and the natural ascendancy of genius speedily gave him 
the chief direction of operations. The garrison was axii> 
mated with a spirit of great resolution, and under his 
inspiration baffled aJl the assaults of the Persians for five 
monihs, though assisted by a regiment of Bussians, who 
were styled deserters to save appearances. Mr. McNeill, 
the English minister at Teheran, joined the Persian camp on 
the 6th April, and, finding both parties inclined to accept 1888 
his mediation, proceeded into the city to negotiate with 
Shah Elamran, and there was eve^y. prospect of an early 
accommodation; but, during his absence, the Biissian 
minister who followed him from the capital in all haste had 
reached the Shah’s encampment, and urged the continu- 
ance of the siege, and advanced funds for the support of 
the army. The aspect of affairs was immediately changed ; 
the Shah gave a cold reception to the British minister on 
his return from the city, rejected the amicable arrange- 
ment he had made, and announced his tesolution to renew 
the siege ; and Mr. M*Nmll retired to the Turkish frontier. 

The 24th June was fixed for a genei^ assault. The 
works were attacked imder the personal direction of Count 
Sixnonich, the Bussian ministor, and his engineer ^9 
officers at five points ; the assailants were re- 
pulsed from four of them, but at the fifth apractical breach 
was made jb the delE^icei, and the courage of tibe Heratees 
began to ^ Tar Mahomed withdrew man tiie Aunmgo; 
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bat BMngBF dfogi^ liini book to the breeeh, and iifj^ 
lUS HU dmnoe with each irresistible energy that Ibe 
PersiaiiSi when on the TOint of gaining the recoiled 
and fled, leaving 1,70)0 in kiUed a^ wounded The 
aim was then tnmed into a blockade, and the mhabitants 
soflered the extrexni^ of want. Meanwhile, two steamers 
were sent the Grovemment of India to occnpy the 
island of Karrack, and they were mamified hy mmonr/ 
into a portentons squadron. Mn M^NmU took advantage! 
of the consternation created by this movement to serai 
Oblonel Stoddart to the Persian camp to assure the king i 
that^ if he did not relinquish his desim, he would bring on 
‘ himself the hostility of the British Glovemmont who had 
already sent an armament into the Persian Gulf. The k^ 
wanted only a decent pretext to raise the siege, whicn 
had cost him dear, and replied that to secure its friendship 
he was prepared to abandon it. He broke up his encamp- 
ment on the 9th September, and retired mm the loss of 
half his armv'ahd much treasure, and with the disgrace of 
having fkilea in an expedition which had been me talk 
of Oratral Asia for nine months. This memorable de- 
fence of Herat against 40,000 Persians aided by European 
enraeers, stands side by side with the siege of Arcot, 
and reflet no little renown on the Anglo-Saxon youth 
by whose genius it was achieved, though he had never seen 
service, and possessed no knowledge of the art of vrar 
except what he had derived fri>m books. 

The grand projects of Persia and Russia which had for 
two years agitated the public mind from the Caspian Sea 
to Cape Comorin were now quenohra. The 
fataT" dangers which menaced Bri&ih jpossesaions 
** * **”** ”* * in India were at onqe dispelled. Irassia was 
nowhere in Central Asia, and it was expected that the 
expedition to Oabul wonld be rdinquishra; bnt the in- 
(ktnaM Government at Simla determined to per^ere. 
liSi On the 9th November it was announced that, while the 
loishigof th^.SSegeof Heratwssa just cause for congra- 
tulation, the Government would still continue to prose- 
cute the expedition with vigour. Of the reasons assigned, 
one was mat the treaty with Bni\jeet Sing and with 
SBuh Boqjah bqond ns in honour to proceed with it ; 
but^ in tiie ocmventioti with the ruler of the Punjab tibere 
was ab aUuskm to tiie mardi of a British amy^ ainroM 
the Ipdos, and tho exiled monarch was paracnlarly 
attadoaa te avoid Hbm . mqpopdarity of bring carried to 
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SECTION EL 

lOMD AtronUrD^S ABXIKIfiTRiTIOV- THl AfQHAV WIB-Hnni^ 
BBHDIB or THB DOST. 


The «nnj of the Indi:^ as it was designated, was 
Ued in November «t Pf i^seporo, where idiere was a grasid 
meeting between the '€^vmmor«(}eiieral and the 
Uon of the Ptmjah, then tottering on ttm brink 
dFthe grave, but still exhibiting in his conn* Soeftr- 
tenanoe the calmness of design, while bis sin^e 
eye was still lighted np with the fire of enterprise. There 
were showy pageants, and gay doings, and the xnancsavres 
of mimic warfare. Ab the army was no longer destined 
for Hmkt, its strength was reduced ; and the Oomxnander- 
in-Ghief^ who had consented to assume 'the command when 
it was to march into Central Asia, declined to head a 
diminished force simpk to place Shah Socjah in the seat 
of a bettmr man. The mngal column started from 
Ferosepoie on the 10th DooemDer9, 600 strong, with 80,000 
camels and 88,000 camp followers. The force raised £or 
Shah Soriah, and callea his army, though commanded by 
Company’s officers and paid from the Company’s treaso^i 
consisted of 6,000 men. The Bombay troops under Sr 
John N eaue numbered 5,600, and the whole force amounted 
to '21,000. The wrfitioal. charge of the expedition ii*e 
entrusted to Mr. Maonaghten, and be was stym the 
envoy. . The dirept route to Cabul lay through the 
Pnxnab; but Bunjeet Sing, whom Lord Auckland styled our 
** ancient and fiothfril afiy,” declined to grant ^ 
throngb his dominions to a body of more than 50,0(W 
and it b eoffrfM* necessarv to take a circuitous route of Ifiw 
I^ STLSWthen «>roi» itnp to Cenddnr 
and Cabul. 

Tide derwaa o our ee had aaeye elao to flie d^ twM i faM i y 
vhiehhadbeenIbiriBedtoley we Anee^ rf ffindewMW 

ooniadliDthm;'' The prerinee had fimnerij * 
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4JK. oofom it. Vo roToniio^ however, had been paid for iiu>r« 

1889 than feri^ jeura, and the Ameers were to aJl intents and 
purposes independent ; J)ut they were now required to gpve 
twmity-fire of arrears to a sovereign who had been an 
exile for thirty years. Colonel Pottinger, the Besident, 
presented the demand, but was confounded by the produc- 
tion of two releases in full from all further claims of every 
description which Shah Soojah had written in two Korans 
and signed and sealed five years before, when he exacted 
three wcb of rupees of them ; Lord Auckland, however,' said 
that he did not consider it incumbent on him to enter 
into any investigation of this plea, and Mr. Macnaghten 
affirmed ihai» rather than allow the grand enterprise they 
were eng^ed in to be impeded by the opposition of the 
Ameers, it would be better to let 20,000 Punjab troops loose 
on their capital. It was likewise resolved to impose a sub- 
sidiary treaty on them for which they were required to 
pay three, lacs a year ; and, as they demurred to these 
demands, Mr. Macnaghten directed Colonel Pottinger to 
inform them that neither the ready power to crush and 
annihilate them nor the will to call it into action were 
wanting, if it appeared necessary.** Sir John Keano 
marched up with the Bombay army to the vicinity of 
Hyderabad, and the Bengal column was sent down 
to co-operate with him. Awed by these demonstrations, the 
Ameers submitted to necessity, signed the treaty, and sent 
in the first instalment. 

The sepoys, notwithstanding their religious prejudices, 
crossed the Indus without hesitation, and planted the flag 
Adfsneeof ^f England on its right bank; but the disas- 
thisiiBj. ters of the army commenced as soon as it was 
across. The Bengal column pushed on in advance through 
' the arid desert, 140 miles in length, of Cutch Gun- 
dava, whudi famished little water and not a blade of 
grass. The GanH3lB died by hundreds, and the mortality 
among the draft cattle, on which tlio subsistence of the 
army depended, was portentous. After travei’sing this 
stenle waste the troops were six days getting througli the 
terrific defiles of the Bolan Pass, ,miere a small band 
might have brought the expedition to a deadlock. The 
flint stemes lamed the camels; iatigiie ajatd the want of 
paatim disaUed the artiUeiy horaea ; the mountain patlis 
men strewed with tentSg equmage^ and idores; ana the 
livubt whicli flowed at the bottom of the mvtnss was 
tainted with the carcases of aiiinia}ii. Emerging flwm tbit 
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pam tha army entered the beautiful yallej of Shawl ; but 
the j^viaions found there were scanty, and starvatito 
stared the army in tiie face. On the 6th April the BmAtkj Jun. 
column and Shah Soojah’s army joined the Bengal force 8^ 
Qwetta, and Sir John Keane assumed the chief oommand. 

The tro^s were half mutinous for want of food, the loaf 
of the European soldier was diminished in weight, the 
natiye troops were reduced to a pound of flour and the 
camp followers to half that quantity, and the army was 
obliged to push on to Gandahar. In ihe inteirening space 
lay the Khojuk pass, scarcely less formidable than the 
Bolan, though of more limited extent. The batteries and 
field-pieces were dragged up and lowered down its tre- 
mendous precipices by the European soldiers, pressed by 
hunger, parch^ with thirst, and consumed by incessant 
fatigue. As Shah Soojah approached Gandahar, the 
Bamkzie chiefs, the brothers of the Dost^ betray^ by 
their own officers who had been corrupted, fl^ to the wesl^ 
and he entered the city on the 25th April. 

The army, still on reduced lations, was ob^ed to rem^ 
inactive at Gandahar for ten weeks to await the ripening 
of the crops. At a distance of 230 miles from the oiiiiiiin of 
city and 90 from Gabnl lay the renowned fortress ®*‘«»** 
of Ghazni, from which Mahmood had marched eight 
centuries before to plant the standard of the crescent on 
tiie plains of India, Dost Mahomed’s son, Hyder Khan, 
had been sent to strengthen the garrison and the fortifi- 
cations and to provision the fort for six months. The 
parapet which rose sixty or seventy feet perpendicular 
above the plain, combined with the wet ditc^ presented an 
insurmountable obstacle to any attack by mining, or escalade. 

Sir John Keane had imprudently left ms siege guns behind 
at Gandahar, and the collapse of the expedition appear^ 
inevitable. Happily, one of the gates hw not been built 
up, and Gaptaiu Thomson, the chief engineer, convinoed 
the Gommander-in-Ghief that the only mode of attack which 
presented any chance of success was that of blowing up iilm 
gate and forcing his way into the fortress. Under his 
direction, therefore, 900 1^ of powdw were packed upta 

bags and conveyed on a tempestuous night to the spot. The 

powder exploded ; the bamcade was shivjsred, and great 
masses of masonry and wood came toppling down. Colonel 
Dennie and the 13th Light Infant^ ruAed in with the 
stoiiming |iarty, and, after a ftarftdstauggleover the dAr&i 
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Ow X^g^ «iiai^ itai ioatingst dajlirMik orar 'tibe fannid 
IpiftlMliSl of O^USIUU 

31w iUl of 0hiumi, wbioh - left the xood to CUml open, 
bowildnnd Dost Maliomed, amd he eaOed his offioeni 
kw*^ mk together, aad with the Korea ia hie head 
implored them to make oae bold stead like 
bnm men ead trae helmrers. Yoa hare eaten my salt,” 
he said, ‘*for tiiirteen years; giant. me one leqneet. 
” Stead by the brother of Fnttoh E3iah while he ' makes 
one last <^rgo on these infidel dogs ; he will fidl; then 
» make yonr own terms with Shah Soqjiih.” But there 
was neither spirit nor fiddfity in them; and' the Dost, 
aeeiag the struggle hopeless, parked his §rana at Urgnndeh 
and tnrhed with a few followers to the region of the Ifindoo 
Goosh. Gaptain Ontram and nine other officers, animated 
tile ardent S|mt of adreninie, started in pnrsnit of him 
with a body of oavahy, and pare him no rest for six days 
and ni^ts; bat they were unpeded.at erery step by the 
t r ea chor o n s diief Hmee Khan, who aocompanied tirem with 
sereral hnndred Afghan horse, and on reaching Bameean 
they found that the Dost had passed beyond the limits of 
an. A M a ni sta n . On the 7th Angnst Shah Sooja^ reqilendent 
IM* wim jewels, was condneted with martial pomp throngh 
the aty Cabal to the Bala Hissar, the pkitne in ^ 
dtadel; bat there .was no enthusiasm. The inhabitants 
oame to their thresholds to gaze not so mndi at the Shafo 
as at the infidel soldiers pamding their streets, on whom 
they poured a slmwer of maledictioas. Three weeks later 
the Shah was joined by his son Timur, who had advanced 
on the direct rente throngh the Pni^b and Peshawar, with 
AfiOO raw recraits,- paid by the Company, and onder the 
ffiraetion of Colonel Wade. This expedition was acoom^ 
ponied by a contingent of 6,000 of Bnnjeet Sing’s soldiers, 
to whom any movement into Afj^mnistaa was odioos, and 
^wemrep eatedly engaged in flagmnt matiny. As the 
iatce entered the Khyber, the Afoeedies prepared, as nsnal, 

^t^m^&aks, and by this masterly movmnent 
these tertiUe defiles were opened, probably fiir tne first time, 
hysteelinstMidoffloid. 

The d^eot of tiie expedition— that of sabstitotiag a 
fkisn^ fmr a hostile powor in Afghenbtian— was now ao- 
oontnlished, tiie periodhad airived wh^ ao- 
ana* QQrwag to the Simla maaifosto, the British troops 
, wri^ to be withdrawn. Witiifo afiwtnightafker 
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nA’ repord ** to lea^e liim witibont the support of m 
^ British armj would be followed by his expulsion, wUdh 
M'trould reflet disgrace on GoTemment and beoome a 
** source of^.diinger/* It was determined, therefore, to 
leave a force of 10,000 men to maintain him on his tluone ; 
and, as the Duke had predicted, our difficulties began as 
soon as our military success was complete. General Will- 
shire, who commanded the Bombay army, was instructed 
on his return to inflict a severe chastisement on Mdirab ^ 
ghan, the ruler pf Belochistan, for having withheld supplies 18B9 
as the army advanced through his country; but as our troops 
had wantonly desolated the country in their march, and he 
had none to ^ve, the proceeding was unjust and vin- 
dictive. The Selooheos fought valiantly for their country 
and their chief; but the capital, Khelat, was stormed, and 
the Khan fell valiantly in its defence with eight of his prin- 
cipal officers. ^ 

The expedition was as fertile in honours as it was hamn 
m military achievements. It was a mii^sterial measure^ 
condemned loj the general voice of society in Hqnenii. 
England and in India, and it was deemed politic 
to give as much eclai as possible to the first success. Lord 
Auckland was created an earl ; Sir John Keane, who had 
done less than nothing, a baron with an annuity of 2,0002. 

Mr. Macnaghten, Colonel Poitingor, and General WiQshire 
received baronetcies, and Colonel Wade a knighthood; but 
Captain Thomson, who had saved the expedition from an 
imominious and &tal fiulure by blowing up the gate of 
Ghusni, obtained nothing but a brevet majority and the 
lowest order of the Bath ; and he abandoned the service. 

Bunjeet Sing died as the expedition was leaving Canda- 
har, on the 27th Juno, at the age of fifty-seven, the victim 18S9 
of excesses in which he bad long been accus- D«afiioc 
tomed to indulge. Ho possessed tbe same ere- 
ative genius as Sevajoo and Hyder Ali. The 
edifice of Sikh greatness was exclusively his work, and ho 
would doubtless have established a gi^t empire in Hindo- 
stan if he had not been hummed in by, the Company’s 
power. He succeeded to the leadership of a single tribe 
m the Pdnjab, when it was distracted with the contests of 
a doxen chieil^ixis, and to the command of a body of 
matchlock horsemen. He bequeathed to, his successor a 
mat’ kingdom enriched with the spoils, of^ its neighbours, 
together with an army 80, (MX* .strong, with 800 piecee of 
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cannoity superior in discipline, in eqnipnieiiti end in valour to 
anj force ever liefore assembled under a native chi^ He 
haid the Oriental passion for hoarding, and left twd.ve 
crores of rupees in his treasni^, of which he bestowed half 
a orore on the poor ; the Eoh>i>noor, which now adorns the 
diadem of England, he bequeathed to Ju^matb. He was 
the only man in his country favourable to the English 
alliance, and during the ezpedittan to Cabul placed the re-/ 
sources of his country at the disposal of the Government J 
The hostility of his ministers and officers broke out Boon\ 
after his death, and so greatly augmented the perils of^ 
our i^sii^on in Afghanistan, that Sir William Mammghten 
urged Lord Auckland to curb the Sings,” as the Sikh 
chiefs' were called, ** and to macadamise the Punjab, and 
** annex Peshawar to the dominions of Shah Soojs^.” 

Soon after the oc enp ation of Cabal, the Bnssophobia 
184^ which distracted Sir William Macnagbten, Sir Alexander 
UiiMian Bumes, and other British officers in Afghanistan 
rose to fever heat, on the announcement that a 
great Bussian expedition was about to proceed to 
Khiva, the celebrated Eharism of early Mobamedon his- 
toi;^ This country lies to the sonth of the sea of Aral 
onwe banks of the Oxus, but, with the exception of the 
oasis of Merv, is a continuous waste, unrelieved by moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, or forests, and with scarcely more than 
a million of inhabitants. For half a oentury the rulers 
had been in the habit of committing depredations on 
Bussian caravans, attacking Bussian posts, and kidnapping 
Bnssian subjects whom they held in slavery. The eihperor 
determined on a military expedition to fulfil ”the im- 
** perial obligation of protecting the lives and liberties of his 
subjects ; ” but there was likewise a second motive. In his 
Simla manifesto Lord Auckland had stated that the object 
of the expedition was also to give the ^me and Just in- 
“ finence. of the British Government its m*oper footing 
“among the nations of Central Asia.” The ambitions 
spirit of Sir William Macnaghten was disposed to carry 
out this policy to an extent which startled even his own 
Government. He sent a military force beyond Bameean to 
depose an Oosbek chief and instal another, and alarm was 
spread through Turkestan. . Major Todd, who had been 
sent a8 the representative of the Governor-General to Herat, 
was strengthening its fortifioatious, and had despatched 
one of bis assistants to Khiva to offer the Khan the boon 
of British friendship. The envoy exceeded his instruc* 
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tion^ bxA pfopoeed an aUieuioe^ offenaiTe and detasiTaL 
wiueh Lora Auckland immediately disavowed. A m4— 
wee also seut to Bokhara. 

These simultaneous movemrats, military and diplomatic, 
aroused the jealousy of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, who 
resented any intn^n of the English Govern- 
ment into ine politics of Central Asia, and the ^ditton to 
emperor ordm^ the EHva expedition to ad- 
vance without any delay, five months earlier than was 
originally intended. The manifesto which announced its 
despatch, after enumerating the injuries the Bussians had 
sustained from the ESiivans, adopted the language of Lord 
Auckland’s proclamation, and stated that tee expedition 
was also intended to strengthen in that part of Asia the 
* lawful influence to which Bussia had a right.” The 
Knssian journals affirmed without any disguise that the 
object of it was to establish the strong influence of Bussia 
^ in Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand, and to prevent the in- 
” fluence uf the East India Company flrom taking root in 
” Central Asia.” The two European nations destined to 
divide the predominant power in Asia.botween them, were 
at this time jealous of each other’s progress, and wevu re- 
sorting to tee fatal expedient of fitting out expeditions to 
counteract it. we go on at this rate,” said Baron 
Bruno w to Lord Palmerston, ”the Cossack and the Sepoy 
•• will soon cross bayonets on tee Oxus,” The Bussian ex- 
pedition pioved a total failure. It moved from Orenburg 
in November on a march of 1,000 miles in tee depth of 
winter, when the snow lay several feet deep on the ground, 
and not a blade of grass was to be found, and the j^eral 
was obliged to retrace his steps after tee loss of half his 
army. Subsequently Major Todd despatched Captain 
Shakespear to Khiva, Avho prevailed on tee Khan to de- 
liver- up 400 Bussian slaves, whom be conducted to Oren- 
burg, but his interference was considered intrusive. 

. After tee determination was formed to retain a British 
army in Afghanistan, tee most important of all questions 
was tee encampmmit of the troops at the capital. TbeSaia 
The Bala Hlssar of Cabul stood on a hill, and 
completely commanded the city. It afforded accomxxmdation 
for 5,000 troops, and, if well provisioned and supplied wite 
mihtary stores, could be held by 1,000 mm against what- 
ev€^ force or skill tee Afobans could bring against it. It 
was tee key of Cabul, and the seouriiy of our position de- 
pended on our occupation of it. The Shah insisted on 
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excluding the soldim frcp it^ that the privacy of hia 
eenaaia might not he disturbed, and in m evil hour the 
envoy, contrary to Ids own better judgment, yielded to his 
importanity and the garrison was turned into cantonments 
in the plain, erected in the most exposed position that 
conld be thought o£ The whole of the Afghan policy 
from first to last was a tissue of folly, but the crowning act 
of insanity was the resignation of the Bala Hissar to the 
Shah’s hundred and fifty womerf.'^ The conviction daily 
became more confirmed, that he had no hold on the 
attachment of his subjects, and that it was the infidel aid 
on which he rested for support that was the chief element 
of his unpopularity* Its presence was regarded like a 
visitation of the plague. Many of the political oMcers 
were men of high honour and conciliatory manners, but 
there were others whose haughty and arrogant bearing 
created disgust, and whose unblushing licentiousness, which 
invaded the honour of the noblest families, raised a feel- 
ing of burning indignation. During the twenty-seven 
months of our occupation, the Government was a Govern- 
ment of sentry-boxes, sostained only by the sheen of 
British bayone1». The country was garrisoned, not go- 
verned, and we were reposing on a smouldering volcano. 
Within a few weeks of the occupation of Cabul, the high- 
landers in the Khyber massacred a large detachment of 
tro^B and carried off their baggage. The whole province 
of Belochistan rose in revolt and deposed the chief whom 
Gmieral Willshire had imposed on the people, and General 
Nott was obliged to march down from Caudahar to restore 
our authority. But the chief cause of anxiety was con- 
nected with the movements of Dost Mahomed. 

After his flight from Cabul, ho accepted the hospitality 
of the Ameer of Bokhara, tlie Commander of the Faithful,** 
iioveiMiitf moBi atrocious tyrant in Central Asia, who 

oi Doit soon after sulyected him to a grievous cap- 
HahoBBMi Meanwhile his brother, Jubbor Kban, 

after wandering from place to place with the females of his 
femily, placed them undm* the protection of the British 
Government The confidence fhns shown in our honour and 
generosity by a people proverbial for perfidy, was no ordi- 
nary tribute to our national ebaracter. The Dost, having 
at length made his escape from Bokhara, approached Cabul 
and found himself at the head of 6,(K)0 or 7,000 Oosbeks, 
with whom he resolved to cross the Hindoo Ooosh, raise the 
war cry of the Prophet, and, gathering strength from the un- 
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popularity of Sbaii Soojab and bia BTOporfcera, mtarck in 
triiim|>h to OitbuL Bnt Brigadier Denme encountered 
him with a mere handfiil of troopa, and obtained a deoistve 
victory o\;pr the host of Ooabeka. After this defeat Dost 
Mahomed moved into the Kohistan, or highlands north of 
Cabal, and the chiefs who had recently sworn fidelity to 
ihe Shah on the Koran, at once espoused his cause, but 
Sir Robert Sale attacked him with great success. He 
flitted about the hills for two or three weeks, and then 
came down into the Nijrow district in the vicinity of 
the capital, which was immediately thrown into a state of 
genercd ferment. The English oflicials were filled with 
consternation, and guns were mounted in all baste on the 1840 
citadel. On the 2nd November, Sir Robert Sale, who had 
been incessantly in pursuit of him, came upon him in the 
valley of Purwandurra ; the heights wore bristling with an 
armed population, but the Dost liad only 200 horsemen 
with him. The 2nd Cavalry galloped down upon him, and 
he resolved to meet the charge manfully. Raising himself 
in his stirrups and uncovoring his head, he called upon his 
troops, in the name of God and the Prophet, to aid him in 
driving the accursed infidels from the land. The cavalry 
troopers fled from the field like a flock of sheep, the 
European oflScera fought with the spirit of heroes, till three 
were killed and two wounded. Sir Alexander Burnes, who 
was on the field, sent a hasty note to the envoy to assure 
him that there was nothing left but to fall back on Cabul, 
and concentrate our force for its defence. The note was 
delivered to him the next afternoon as he was taking a 
ride, when to hia surprise, Dost Mahomed suddenly pre- 
sented himself, and dismounting, gave up his sword and 
claimed his protection. He bod felt, he said “ even in the 
moment of victory that it would be impossible to con- 
“ tinuo the contest, and having met his foes in tlio open field 
** and discomfited them ho could claim their consideration 
** without indignity.*’ The Dost rode together with the 
epvby into the cantonment, where his frank manners and 
dignified bearing in tlie hour of adversity created a strong 
feeling of sympathy and admiration, wliich was in no small 
degree heightonod by contempt for the puppet in the Bala 
His^r. He was sent on to Calcutta, where he was treked 
by tibrd Auckland with the greatest respect and considora- - 
tiott, and twp lacs of rupees a ycai* ^vc^o assigned for his 
support 
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SECTION m. 

lOBD AUCKLAND’S ADMINtSTKATlOM -^THK AFGHAN WAA— DB- 
STEUOTION OF THE ABHT. 

A.D. Majob Todd had been sent by Sti: William Macnaghten to 

1840 Herat to maintain the influence of the British Government 
and to improve the fortifications. Money was sent in great 
profusion from Gabul, but Yar Mahomed, the vizier, took 
great oflence at the efforts made by the Miajor to suppress 
the execrable traffic in slaves, the curse of Central Asia, 
in which he himself was deeply implicated,, and he offered 
to place the whole country under the control of the king of 
Persia. Incensed at tliis act of ingratitude and perfidy, 

Sir William Macnaghten urged the immediate annexation 
of the province to the dominions of Shah Soojah, but 
Lord Auckland was disposed to condone the conduct of the 
minister, and the supply of guns, muskets, ammunition, and 
money was renewed with such prodigality as to alarm the 
financial authorities in Calcutta. But this lavish expendi- 
ture only led to more audacious intrigues, and Yar Mahomed i 
endeavoured to concert a plan with the Persian governor 

of Meshed for the invasion of Candahar. This renewed act 
of treachery exhausted Major Todd’s patience, and he with- 
held the monthly subsidy till the orders of the Governor- 
General could bo received. The minister then rose in his 
demands, and on the 8th February insisted peremptorily on 
the payment of two lacs for the discharge of his personal 
debts, and a further advance for tbe improvement of the 
fortafications, and an increase of the monthly stipend, or 
the immediate departure of Major Todd, The Major at 

1841 once withdrew the embassy to the great mortification of 
LoihI Auckland, who dismissed him from his political 
enmloy and remanded him to his regiment. 

The political charge of the province of Candahar was 
entnisted to Major Eawlinson, and the military command 

1840 General Nott, an officer of sound judgment 

nSiiajor and great decision, of character. Ho was prompt 
Eawlinson. succossful in dealing with the revolts which 
were continually crepping up around him, but the freedom 
of his remarks was displeasing to Lord Auckland and to^ Sir 
William Macnaghten, and he was, unfortunately, ' re- 
fliBed the promonon which he expected on Sir Wifloug^by 
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Ck)ttcm'8 vetiresaSent ^om the oommand at Gabnl, and 
whiofay if it bad been granted to him, would, in all pivba* 
bflify, have averted thr tremendous catastrophe of the ensuiiig 
November. The Dooranees who occupied the province 
lying between Candahar and Herat, and who were of Shah 
Soojah’s own tribe, had hailed with delight the restora- 
tion of their own prince to the throne, but when their 
expectation of sharing the sweets of po^er was disap- 
pomted by the employment of European officers, they 
manifested a more rancorous hostility to him than any 
other tribe. Their chief, Akbar Khan, assembled 6,000 men 
on the banks of the Helmnnd in July, in six divisions, with 
a priest at the head of each and a banner inscribed “We 
“have been trusting in God ; may He guard and guide us/’ 
He was vigorously attacked by Colonel Woodbnm, and 
defeated ; the confederacy was broken np, and all the chiefs 
made their submission with the exception of Akram Khan, 
whose indomitable spirit resisted every overture. In otb^ 
conntiaes he might have been considered a patriot ; in 
Afghanistan he was regarded as a traitor. His feelings 
were well expressed in the Afghan remark, “ We are con- 
“ tent with blood, but shall never be content with a master.” 
His retreat was betrayed for a bribe by one of his own 
tribe, and he was blown away from a gun by express orders 
from Gabul. 


The province lying to the north-east of Candahar wm aj». 
inhabited by the Qhiljios, a fine muscular race, expert in 18^1 
the use of military weapons, and able to bring Thej^tam 
40,000 men . into the field, but characterised by 
an intense ferocity of disposition. They were as jealous of 
their own independence as they were eager to conquer that 
of others. In time past they had carried their victorious 
arms to the capital of Persia, and exhibited their prowess 
on many a battm-field of India ; nor had they ever bowed the 
neck to the rulers of Cabul or Candahar. Sir William had 
prevailed on them for an annual subsidy to abstain finm 
mfesting the highways and levying black mail, but their 
deep-rooted antipathy to the intruding foreigners became 
daily more apparent, and it was deemed necessary to 
strengthen the fortifications of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, a fortoss 
lying in the heart of their territory. They determined to 
oppose tikis measure and advanced in great fo^ toAefeat 
it, when they ware encountered by Colonel Wymer, who 
a defe at* on them, after an obstinate oonmet 
of five hours eostinned beyond sunset. Every had 
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BOW been put down, Bud Sir WilHaxa Maoni^llteB was 
beginning to conmt^ate himself bn^ the termination of all 
his diMcnlties, bat Major Bawlmson assured him that 
the whole ooantrj was pervaded by a spirit of implacable 
hostility towards ns, and that there would be a general 
outburst on the first favourable opportunity. 

That opportunity was not iar distant The expnse of 
garrisoning Afghanistan was beginning to tell on the 
Baiointioii India. The army of occupation fell 

to hold little short of 25,000 men, and the annual 
^J**®*^ charge was computed at a crore and a half of 
rupees. All the treasure accumulated by Lord 
William Bentinck had been exhausted, the treasury was 
drained and the Court of Directors were filled with alarm. 
At the close of 1840 they communicated their views to the 
Government at Simla, and stated that as it was evident 
the restored monarchy could not be maintained without a 
large force, it was necessary to make a large addition to 
the army ; but they riionld advise the entire abandonment 
of the country, witii a frank avowal of the complete failure 
of our object. The circumstances of the period appeared 
to be more favourable to retirement than they h^ ever 
been. The Persian court was on the most friendly terms 
with us; the Bussian expedition to Ehiva had totally 
failed ; Dost Mahomed and his family were state prisoners 
with us, and the revolt in Belochistan was completely 
quelled. Sir William Macnaghten had, moreover, stated 
tiiat the noses of the Dooranee chiefs “ had been brought 
<< to the grindstone, and that Afghanistan was as quiet as 
** an In£an district, and its tranquillity was marvellous.*’ 
FTothing could be more reasonably and politic than this 
advice, but the question of withdrawal was unfortunately 
^ ^ left to the judgment of the Government of India — ^that is, 
to the decision of those who had advised the war, and they 
declared that to deprive the Shah of British support would 
be an act of “ unparalleled political atrocity.” There was 
no difilcnlty in persuading iK>rd Auckland that our troops 
ought not to be withdrawn before tbe authority of the 
Shah had been completely consolidated ; whereas it was pal- 
pable to eve^one but the envoy that Bfs anthority could 
never be sumciently established while the ** accursed in« 
*‘iidels>” as we were universally termed, continued to 
ganison the country. It was tiierefore determined to re^ 
ill A%hanistan, to make no increase to the army, but 
to reduce expen^ture, and tq open a new loan. 
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The TetrenchmeBts were to be made ly TeduciBg the^^ n, 
stipenda of the chie&, and, by that Natality which seemed to 1841 
attend every measure connected with this un- ji tre h, 
fortunate expedition, those which ought to have ment^* 
come last were taken up first. The eastern Ghiljios 
were the first to be summoned to Cabul, when they were in- 
formed that the exigencies of the State rendered the 
reduction of their allowances Indispensable. The subsidies 
paid by us had been paid from time immemorial by every 
ruler of Mgbanistan, and were regarded by the highlanders 
as a patrimonial inheritance. They were magnanimously 
indinerent to the politics of Afglmnistati, and cared not 
who ruled as long as their franchise was not invaded. The 
stipends now reduced had, moreover, been guaranteed to 
them when we took possession of the country, and they 
had performed their part of the contract with exemplary 
fidelity. They had not allowed a finger to be raised against 
our posts, or couriers, or weak detachments, and convoys 
of every description had passed through their terrific 
defiles, the strongest mountain barriers in the world, 
without interruption. They received the announcement 
of the reduction in the beginning of October without any 
remonstrance, made their salaam to the envoy, and, return* 
ing to their fastnesses, plundered a caravan and blocked up 
the passes. The 85th Native Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Monteith, which was under orders to return to 
India, was directed by the envoy to proceed to the passes 
‘‘and chastise these rascals, and open the road to India;” 
but be was attacked during the night and lost the great^ 
portion of his baggage. Sir Bobert Sale, commanding the 
brigade returning to India, who was directed to support the 
35tii, was vigorously assailed in the Khoord Cabul pass, and 
on reaching Tezeen, ordered a detachment against the fort 
of the Ghiljie leader, the capture of which would have in- 
flicted a severe blow on the insurrection, but the wily 
chiefs contrived to cozen the political agent, and he was 
drawn into a treaty which conceded nearly aU they desired. 
Their stipends were restored, and 10,000 rupees paid down, 
but the revolt, instead of being nipped in the bud, was 
stren^hened by this display of weakness. While profi^ng 
submission, they sent emisBaries to raise the tnbes iu ad- 
vance, and Sir Itob^ Sale was obliped to fight eveiy imk 
of his way to Gundamuk, and on his arrival there, found 
his oominiinieation with the capital closed, and thie whole 
eountiy in a blaze of rebeUion. 
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Sir WiHiam MsKmaghtm had been rewarded for hia 
apices in Afghanistan wifli the goremorsldp of Bombayt 
Muricfoc had arranged to leave Oabnl in the beginning 

"Bimm, of November. Thronghont the previous month, 
while the surface of socieiy presented the appearance of an 
unruffled calm, a genend oonfederacj, which embraced 
evetj chief of every tvi^ had beer organised for onr ex- 
pulsion. The envoy was warned of^e most intelligent 
and experienced officers — Sir Alexander Bnmes Rented — 
of the storm which was gathering, but he persuade him- 
self that the countiy was in a state of unprecedented repose, 
and that the rising of the Ghiljies was a local Smeute, On 
the evening of the 1st November, Sir Alexander visited 
4 .i>. him to congratulate him on leaving the country in a state 
1841 of such tranquillity. At that same hour, some of the coup 
federates were assembled in a house in ike city to arrai^ 
the plan of the insurrection, and at dawn on the 2nd No- 
vember, the insurgents surrounded Sir Alexander’s house 
in the city with loud yells. He instantly despatched a 
messenger to Sir William Macnaghten in the cantonments 
for aid, and harangued the mob from his balcony, offering 
large sums for his own and his brother’s life, but they were 
thirsting for his blood. He was more obnoxious to the 
Afghan chiefs than any of the other British officers, some 
of whom had ^ined their esteem by their genial disposi- 
tion and their high moral character. He was decoyed into 
his garden by a treacherous Oaahmerian, and hacked to 
pieces, together with hia brother. The insurgents then 
proceeded to assault the neighbouring house to which 
Captain Johnston, the paymaster of Shah Soojah’s force, 
had been unwisely allowed to transfer his treasure, and 
plundered it of nearly two lacs of rupees, and burnt 
down the houses of the other officers. The mob did not 
ori^nally consist of more than a hundred men, but the 
rich booty which bad been obtained speedil]^ augmented 
their number, and the whole city was soon in a state of 
wild commoti^. The confederate chieffi had so little expecta- 
tion of success, that they had their horses saddled for flight 
on the first araearance of British troops. ^ Thev subsequently 
acknowledged that the slightest exhibition m energy at the 
commencement would have put down the insurrection at 
once ; but no effort was made. 

General Elpfainstone who commanded ike t^ps, was a, 
gallsnt oli Queen's officer, but utteady diaqualifled &r this 
uo{Kxrtaiit and dangerous post by hIs bodSy infirmifies, and 
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jko/^ hm hy his tnenW weakness end want of deeieietL On 
the refowent of Sir WillongUbyOotion, the Com* oewnii 
i&aiider-in*Chief« Sir Jasper NicoUs, hiui recom* 
mended Sir W. Nott as his successor, but he had, 

B8 we have said, incurred the displeasure of the Ooremor- |^| 
General by the freedom of his remarks on the perils of our 
position, fm General Elphinstone was impprfcuned to aoce]^ 
the appointment, though his tremnlons and gouty hand*^ 
writing gave the clearest evidence that he was wholly 
unfit to he placed in the command of an army in a country 
ripe for revolt. It is therefore impossible to exonerate 
Lord Auckland &om a large share of the responsibility of 
the overwhelming calamity which ensued, and which is to 
be attributed solely to the incompeienoy of the officer 
whom he had selected. The envoy made light of the 
Smetite^ and said it would speedily subside, and the 
General was too happy to be spared the jmcessiip^ of 
exertion not to acquiesce in this opinion. It Vas decided, 
however, that Brigadier Shelton’s brigade, which was en* 
camped on the heights of Sea Sung, should be ordered to 
the Bala Hissar, and that assist^ce should be^. sent, if 
possible, to Sir Alexander Burues. No effort was ms^e 
ny either the political or military authorities to rescue him, 
though it might have been effected with perfect ease ly 
a direct route only a mile and a half long^ free from^ every 
impediment. At a crisis when moments were of inestimable 
value, hours were wasted in discussion with the Shah re- 
garding the admission of Brigadier Shelton’s force into the 
Bala Missar, and when it was settled, he did nothing but 
cover the retreat of Colonel Campbell and a regiment of the 
Shah’s Hindostanees, who had been sent to mo rescue of 
Sir Alexander, but were driven back. 

On the evening of this first day of disaster General 
Blphinstone, instead of forming a vigorous plan of opera- 
tions for the morrow, wrote to the envoy, “We 
“must see what the morning brings, and think the^Toy 
“what can be done.” Nothing, however, was 
done except a feeble attempt to penetrate the city^ with 
an inadequate force three hours after midday, but it wna 
driven hack by tihe thousands of armed >uen whom tto 
success of tlio rising had brought into the city. Within 
thxHy hours of the outbreak Sir William Macnaig^teaa 
began to despond-^-as well he might---and despatched letters 
to Geniml Nett and Gen^l Sale demring them to oontis 
up immediiittly to his relief. The fistal error of having 
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jLii» Up Bala Hissar and planted ihd cantonnumi 

l«4l m low ground on the plain, was now MI 7 revealed. 
The ramparts were so contemptible that a pony might 
scale them, and th^ were so completely commanded hy 
the neighhoming hiUs^ and forts that the troops could not 
move out without being exposed to a heavy dre. The 
oommissariat stores, moreover, on which the existence of 
the army depended, instead of bekig lodged within the 
cantonment were de|K> 8 ited in a small fort, 400 yards 
^tant, and gimrded 1^ eighty men. The supine general, 
instead of mwng a vigoi^pus effort to secure them, allowed 
the enemy to unaermine the fort ; and the officer in charge 
of it^ seeing no effort made to support him^ was obliged to 
evacuate it, and men and officers looked over the walls of 
the cantonment with burning indignation, while a rabble 
of Afgh^s was employed uncheoked, like a swarm of ants, 
in emrying off the provisions on which their hope of sus- 
taining life dependea. 

General Sale received Sir William’s order to return to 
Oabul at Gnndamuk, but it was determined at a council 


QmvaiM the force was in so crippled a state, 

and the intervening passes so completely blocked 
up by the insurgents, that any such attempt 
would result in its complete destruction, and it was de- 
tennined therefore to push on to Jellalabad. General Nott 
his troops could not reach Oabul 
under five or six weeks ; that beyond Ghuzni they would 
have to fight every indb of the way, and to wade through 
the snow, and womd eventually arrive in such a condition 
as to be of little, if any, service. Three regiments were, 
nevertheless, despatched, but they returned on the first 
appearance of snow; Extraordinary efforts were now made 
at Oabul to obtain provisions from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and four days after the rising Genenu Elphinstone 
iniormed the env<^ that they had got temporarily, and he 
hoped permanently, over this difficulty, and, with 5,000 
trtmpB under his command, said, Our case is not yet de- 
** sperate ; hut it must be borne in mind that it goes very 
^ mat.” Sir William, seeing the honour and safety of the 
finm in such keying, felt himself constraiiiod to open ne- 
gotiations with the insurgent chiefs, through the 
inoondiee,HchunXial],nm& them an ofihr of two^ three, or 
e?sn five laosof rupees ; but, as might have been expected, . 
iMs fitesh^dmn of our weakness ^y served to increase 
their anrogance. 

llteutte moamnetence of the general was hmiying the 
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garrison to dmtractioti, bat there appeared somefiunt hope 
of deliyeratice if Brigadier Shelton, who had re- srii^ter 1S41 
mained in the Bala Hissar since the 2nd No- s*»*w»«* 
yember, were associated with him in the command. He 
was an ofScer of great energy, distinguished for his courage 
and iron nerve, and his arrival on the 9th November raised 
the drooping spirits of the garrison. But it was soon 
apparent that his ^insupportable temper neutralised all his 
military qualifications. He might have secured the salva- 
tion of the force if he had cordially co-operated with the 
general, but the state of things was only rendered more 
desperate by the discord which his perversity created. 
There was yet one course which would have rescued the 
anny from all its perils — an immediate retreat to the 
impregnable position of the Bala Hissar. Shah Soojah 
did not cease to urge this movement — which was equally 
idvocated by the envoy and the general — but Brig^ier 
Shelton pertinaciously resisted it on grounds positively 
absurd, and on his memory rests the ignominy of having 
sealed the doom of 15,000 human beings. 

There is little interest in dwelling bn the long and 
melancholy catalogue of errors which followed close on 
each other, disgusting the officers, demoralising Lastengige- 
the men, and hastening the ruin of the force. On^ 
the 23rd November, the Afghans took up a position on the 
Behmaroo hills, which enabled them to inflict serious injury 
on the cantonment, and, at the earnest entreaty of the 
enyoy, Brigadier Shelton went out with a considerable 
foi'^' <io dislodge them. The chief who commanded their 
cavaily was killed, and the whole body was seized with a 
panic, vjs/nd fled in disorder to the city. The envoy was 
standing by the side of the general on the ramparts, and 
importuned him to hasten ont a sufficient force to improve 
the opportunity, but he languidly replied that it was a wild 
scheme. The enemy had time to recover their confidence 
and rushed hack with redoubled fury, when the whole 
battalion of ^English soldiers abandoned the field and took 
to flight. The fugitives and pursuers were so mix^led 
in the race that the Afghans might with perfect ease nave 
captured the cantonments, but the chiefr drew off their men 
in the moment of victory* This defeat concluded allmilitaay 
opmktions ; the disasters of these three weeks were justly 
attributed to, the jealousies and the mismanagement of 
the two iximmandeps, and all hope ffir the fiitiire was at 
an ^ the army was demoralised, and a fidriiiig ci gloom 
and disiiiay pn^vaded the encampment. 
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The day afiber the disaster of the .2d^ November, Shah 
IS41 goojah again entreated the envoy to retire to the Bala His- 
H«Bofehu ^9 ftikd he pressed it with increasing impor- 
**««• tnnity on the military chiefs, but they persist^ in 
rejecting the proposal, and the general, moreover, informed 
hun in an official commnnication that it was no loi^r 
possible to maintain our position in the country. Sir Wil- 
liam was therefore constrained to submit to the ignominy of 


holding a conference with the Afghan chiefe, but, finding 
us reduced to extremity, they haughtily demanded that 
the whole army should surrender at discretion with its 
arms and ammunition, and the negotiation was necessarily 
broken off. A week iSber, Akbar B3ian, the 
ablest of Dost Mahomed’s sons, a young soldier of 
^at energy, but of a fiery and impetuous temper, ai*rived 
m Cabul and was at once accept^ as the leader of the 
national confederacy. He was not slow to perceive that it 
was only necessaiy to cut off its supplies to extinguish the 
British force, and he immediately threatened with death all 
who should venture to fiimish any ]provisions. The envoy, 
seeing the destruction of the force inevitable, renewed his 
entreaiy to withdraw to the Bala Hissar, but the general 
again refused his concurrence. He then proposed that they 
should endeavour to obtain provisions from the country by 
their swords, but the imbecile commander replied that the 
cmly alternative now left was to obtain a safs conduct out 
of tile oountiy. 

Starvation now stared the garrison in the face* On the 
11th December, there was food left only fi>r the day’s oon- 
sumption of the fighting men, and the envoy was 
iita neoeiiL- obliged to make another effort to negotiate, and 
found himself constrained to submit to whatever 
terms the Afjghans chose to dictate. They wefe suffleientiy 
Immiliating^ ; the troops at Jellalabad, Candahar, Cabul, 
and Ohusni were to evacuate the oountry, receiving evety 
assistaimeofcaiTiageaiidpiovi^^ Dost Mahomea and hm 
fiHnilj weie jto be liberatad; Shah Soqjah was to be at 
iwmam m m peiiskm, or to retire witii ike 
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Bnti^ ; i3ie army^ to quit Oafaul wifhm tiuwi ju» 
days* aad in the meantime to reeeiTe ample sapplieB of ISii 
proYUumSf end few officers were to be given up as hostages* 
This is the most disgracefol transaction in the of 

British India. In extenuation of it, the envoy placed on 
record) that ^ we had been fightiz^ forty days against 
superior numbers, nnder the most disadvantageous oir- 
cuxnstanoes, with .deplorable loss of life, and in a day or 
** two must have perished of hunger. The terms I secured 
were the best obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 
human beings would little have benefited our oouni^.** 
But the position of the unhappy envoy is described still 
more accurately by Kaye in his classic histoxy of the war 
in Afghanistan : Environed and hemmed in by difficnlties 
and dangers, overwhelmed with responsibilities there was 
none to share — ^the lives of 15,000 resting on his decision 
« — the honour of his country at stake — ^with a perfidious 
enemy at his back, he was driven to negotiate by the 
** imbecility of his companions.’* The entire re^onsibifity 
of this humiliating convention rests on (General Elphinstone 
and Brigadier Shelton, than whom .it would not have 
been easy to discover two men more disqualified for the posts 
they occupied, the one by bodily infirmity and oonsti- 
tutioned imbecilite, the other by almost incremble perversity 
of disposition. The brilliant success of Sir Robert Sale at 
Jellalabad shows how easily the position of the army of 
Cabal might have been rectified with the superior means 
and appliances at command, if it had been under an able 
commander. 

It never, however, was the intention of the Afghans to 
fulfil the treaty, or to permit any European to escape. The 
Bala Hissar was evacuated on the ISth by the few viobktkni «f 
troops in it ; the forts around tlie cantonment were trea^. 

surrendered, and Akbar Khan received letters to the. com- 
manebnts at Jellalabad and other military .stations ordering 
them to retire. The chierfs, moreover, wore allowed to go 
into the mi^azines and help themselves to whatever stoics 
• they liked, while officers and men looked on in silent in^ ■ 
dignation. But the supplies furnished were so B<^ty as 
Boarccly to appease hunger, and Akbar Khan and his chiefs 
not only continned to withhold supplies of cai^riage and 
provisions for the march, but rose in tl^eir demainos, and 
insisted on the delivery of all the stores and ainoiiEUii* 
tion of every description, and the surrender of all tho 
oaarried ffimilies as additional hostages. In these cun* 
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4,^ ouBtatnitoeB, Sir William direcied hia mootudiee to o^n 

1941 nego&tioas with other tribee, and. inform tlmxn that 
ifaiiy portion of the Afghans declared to the Sh^ that 
tiiej wished him to remain, he would break witii the 
ftithless Bamksies, the tribe of Akbar. It was at this 
oritidd juncture, when bewildered by the appalling crisis 
wM<di was approaching, that Sir William Macnaghten 
r^odred an unexj^eted message froto^ Akbar, with a fresh 
pfopoaal that the British force should remain till the spring ; 
that Shah Soojah should retain the title of king, and! that 
Akbar Khan should be appointed vizier, receiving from the 
British Government an immediate payment of thirty lacs^ 
and an annual allowance of four lacs. In an evil hour for 
his reputation and safety, the envoy accepted these pro- 
posals in writing, and agreed to attend a meeting which 
was appointed for the next day. 

General Elphinstone described the proposal as a plot, and 
endeavoured to dissuade the envoy from proceeding to the 

I conference, but ho replied in a hurried tone, “ Let 

tkm of the me alone for that. Dang, vous though it be — if 
sn^oy. succeeds, it is worth all risk. I had rather 

** suffer a hundred deaths than live the last six weeks over 
** again.” At noon on the 23rd December he proceeded 
with three officers and about sixteen of his body-guard to 
the fetal meeting, COO yards from the cantonment, where 
Akbat* Klian had spread some horse cloths on the snow on 
the slope of the hill They were no sooner seated than the 
officers were seized and placed each one on the saddle of an 
Afghan horseman and hurried off to the city. One of them 
fell off .and was hacked to pieces ; the envoy was shot dead 
by Akbar Khan, and the ghnzees, or fanatics, rushed in and 
mutilated his body. Thus perished Sir William Macnaghten, 
the victim of an unwise and unjust policy, but as noble and 
brave an officer as ever fell iti the service of his country. 
Throughout sewn weeks of unparalleled difficulties, ho ex- 
hibited a spirit of courage and coiLstancy of which there is not 
another example in the annals of ^ be C<.»inpany. He was the 
only civilian at Cabul, and oiie of the truest-hearted soldiers 
in the garrison. Ho had served .sevenil years in the Madras 
army, and there can be little doubt that if he could have 
assumed the command of the force it would have escaped 
the doom that l)efell it. ‘ . 

Ho effort was made from the cantonment to avenge the 
murder of the envoy, or even to recover his mang ed re* 
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xnaixui, whioh wm dragged in tarmmph through the city, 

All eyew were now tamed on Major Pottinger, lg 43 

who had come in wounded from Charoekar at 
the bepnning of the inaarrectaon, and had remained 
ever sinco hnnotioed in the cantonment. He assumed the 
political post of envoy and called a council of war to consider 
the new terms on which the Afghan chiefs now agreed to 
grant the army a safe-conduct to Pesbawur. They differed 
from those to which Sir William had given his consent only 
in the demand of larger gratuities to themselves. The hero 
of Herat recoiled from these humiliating concessions, and 
urjged the officers to reject them with scorn and defiance. 

His energy might yet have saved the army, but the oonncil 
would not fight, and the new treaty was accepted with- 
out a word of remonstrance. The confederate chiefs, as 
might have been expected, increased their demands, and 
required that all the coin and the spare muskets and every 
gun save six should be surrendered, and that all the married 
officers and their families should be left in the country. 

But letters were received at the same time from Jellalabad 
and Peshawur stating that reinforcements were on their 
way, and imploring the gairison to bold out. Dissensions 
were also reported among the Afghan chiefs, and the major 
seized the occasion of tliis gleam of sunshine to conjure the 
commanders to make one bold and prompt effort cither to 
occupy the Bala Hissar, or to cut their way to Jellalabad; 
but Brigadier Shelton, tlie evil genius of the cantonment, 
declared that both courses were equally impracticable. The 
treaty was therefore complofed, and small arms, guns, and 
waggons were given up amidst the indignant exclamations 
of the garrison. The ratification of the ti'eaty by the seals 
of eighteen chiefs was received on the 4th January. It was 
dictated in a spirit of arrogance, and received in a spirit of 
humility, and violated without a hlusli. 

On the 6th January, 1842, the army, still 4,500 strong, with 1842 
11,000 camp followers, began its ominous retreat, As the 
snow lay ankle-deep on the ground, its salvation 
depended on the rapidity of its movements. If of tbo 
it had crossed the Cabul river before noon, aud 
pushed on with promptitude, it might have escaped the 
dangers be fore it ; but, through the mismanagement of the 
general the rear-guard did not leave the ^ato before the 
shadiefitof night came on, Thp Afghan fanatics then rushed 
in and ist th<j cantonments on-fire^ and lighted up thisfirrt 
night of horrors with the hlaite. In the momiiig the spirit 
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4A of diseipliiie begw to wazim and the fime wm bo hniger a 

1642 retrMting army, hut a paxdc-^Btricken end diaoigam^ 
nibble. Safety was to be found only in Bpe(^, but by the 
unacoouBtable folly of the xnilitary authorities the troops 
were halted the second nigbt at Bootkbak. The orowd of 
men, women, and children, horses and camels, lying on 
the snow in wild confusion, without food or fuel, or shritor, 
presented a spectacle of unexamjded misery, ^bar Khan 
now made his appearance, and demanded fresh hostages 
for the protection, as he said, of the force as fax as Tezeen, 
and they were surrendered. Between Bootkhak and 
Teseen lay the terrific gorge of the Khoord Gabul, dve miles 
in length, so narrow tlmt the rays of the sun seldom pene- 
tinted its recesses. At the bottom of it ran an impetuous 
torrent, which the road crossed and recrossed twenty-eieht 
tim *8, and it was through this tremendous defile that the dis* 
ordered mass of human beings pressed on with one madden- 
ing desire, to escape destruction. But the Ghiljies poured an 
incessant fire upon the crowd from every height with their 
unerring weapons that carried death to the distance of 800 
yards, and 3,000 perished fz'om their fire and the intensity 
of the cold. It was in this scene of carnage that delicate 
English ladies, some with infants in their arms, had to run 
the gauntlet of Afghan bullets amidst a heavy fall of snow. 

Akbar ]^an again appeared in the morning and offered 
a supply of provisions, and advised the general to halt. 
Extinction The whole force exclaimed against this insane 
of the anny. proposal, but the general was deaf to all entrea- 
ties, and the perishing troops were constrained to sit down 
idle for a whole day in the snow. Akbm* made an ofier to 
take charge of the ladies and children, and convey them to 
Peshawur. They had scarcely tasted food since leaving 
Cabul ; they were inadeqnately dad, and could obtain no 
shelter from the snow. Major Pottin^r, who was Akbor’s 
prisoner, felt that it would be Impossible for them to sur- 
vive these hardships, and, in accordance with his advice, 
Lady Maonaghteu, Lady Sale, and nine other ladies, with 
fifteen children, and eight officers, were sent to Akbar’s 
camp and rescued from destruction. Om the morning of 
the lOth, the remainder of the army resumed its march, 
but, beffire evening, the greater number of the sepoys had 
disappeared. Panic-stricken and benumbed with cold, they 
were slaughtered like sheep by the remorBeless OfaQjies, 
and a nan ow defile l^tween two hills w^ dioked up with 
the dying and the dead ; 450 European soldiers and a com 
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sidbrablo body of officers yet romained, bat the enemy took 
post on every salient point, blocked np every pass, and 1941 
dealt death among their ranks. On approaching Jagdullnk 
a oonferonco was neld with Akbar, who continued to hang 
apon their rear, and he offered to supply them with provi- 
sions, on condition that General Elphinstone, Brigadier 
Shelton, and another officer, should bo transferred to him 
as hostages for the surrender of Jellalabad. But this con- 
oession brought no respite from the ferocity of the Ghiljios,. 
in whom the thirst for blood had overcome even the love 
of money, which was freely offered them. Akbar, bhving 
obtained possession of the persons of the ladies and the 
principal officers, abandoned the remnant of the army to 
their vengeance. At Jagdullnk, twelve of the bravest of 
the officers met their doom ; and bore the Cabal army may 
be said to have ceased to exist. Twenty officers and forty- 
five European soldiers contrived to reach Ghindamuk, but 
they gradually dropped under the weapons of their foes, 
with the exception of one officer, Dr. Biydon, who was 
descried from the ramparts of Jellalabad, on the 18th 
January, slowly wending his way to the fort, wounded and 
exhausted, on bis jaded pony, the solo survivor, with the 
exception of 120 in captivity, of 15,000 men. 

The entire annihilation of this army was the severest 
blow which had been infiiotod on the Britisli power in 
India. Yet so strongly had its authority become ^ 
consolidated that it £a not produce any of those the catai- 
immediate demonstration .s of hostility at the na- trophe. 
tive courts, or any such fermentation in natiVo society, as 
wore visible on the destruction of Colonel Monson’s force 
in 1804, or the failure in the Nepaul oampaigpi of 1814, 
or oven the sluggish progress of the army in Burmah 
in 1825. Lord Auckland, although overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the calamity, was induced to issue a procla- 
mation that the Governor- General regarded the partial 
‘reverse which had overtaken a body of Britidi taroops 
^in a country removed by distance and difficulties of 
^ season from the possibility of succour, as a new occa- 
‘«ion for displaying the vigour and stability of British 
‘ power, and admirable spirit and vigour of the British 
* Indian army.’^ But after this spasm of energy he relapsed 
into a spirit of d^eotion, and, instead of oonsidaing now 
most effectual^ to restore our military superiority, the sole 
basis of our power in India, was prepared to leave it with- 
out vindication, and oonsidei^d only how he could witiidraw 
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Qmmi Sale from Afgbaniatao. XJafbrtxmately, ilie Oom* 
1842 mander-m-ohief was equally dmtAA, of spirit; Imt Mr, 
— now Sir Qeorge — Clerks the political agent in the 
Poiiiab, on hearing of the siege of the oantomnent, hnrried 
on tile brigade which bad Imn appointed to relieye the 
regiments returning from A&haq^tan, but they were 
placed under the command of Colonel ' Wyld, and sent 
without cavah'y or cannon. He crept through the Punjab 
at a slothful pace, and was thirty.five days in reaching 
Peshawur, whereas one of Bunjeet Sing’s European officers 
had accomplished the distance with his army in twelve 
days. The sepoys were eager to advance to the rescue 
of their fellow soldiers, but he lingered there until they 
were thoroughly demoralised by intercourse with the Sikh 
auxiliaries whom Bunjeet Sing’s successor had sent to co- 
operate with them, and who, on reaching Jumrood, and 
looking into the pass, turned round and marched back to 
Peshawur. Colonel Wyld then entered the pass without 
them, but the frail ^ns the Sikhs had lent him broke 
down on the first discharge; the sepoys lost heart, and 
allowed themselves to be ignominiously chased back, leaving 
their artilleiy in the han<te of the Afreedies. 

Lord Auckland was reluctant to send on a second 
brigade to relieve the army besieged in Cabal, but Mr. 

Clerk’s energy overcame all olgections, and a 
PbUodc. force of 3,000 men, including a corps of Emo- 
peans, crossed the Sutlej on the 4th January. It was 
happily under the command of Ceneral Pollock, an old 
armory officer, who bad campaigned with Lord l^ke, and 
fought at Bbu^ore, in Nepaul, and in Bnrmah, and whose 
sagacity, caution, and decision of character eminently 
qimified him for the arduous task before him. The entire 
destruction of the Gabul force was announced on the 2^d 
January, and Mr. Clerk met the Commander-in-ohiof, Sir 
Jasper Nioolls, to discuss the measures necessary to meet 
the crisis. Sir Jasper stated that the only object now to 
be pursued was to withdraw Sir Bobert S^e’s force safely 
to Imdia ; hut Mr. Clerk, in a spirit more wdrihy of a Briton, 
maintained that the national reputation and the safe^^f 
the empire imperatively required that the garriaon at 
Jellalahad should be reinforced to march simultaneously: 
with the €aiidahar force to the capital, and inflict a signal 
r^ribution on the Afghans on the scepe of our lato disgrace, 
and then withdraw from Afghanistan with dignity and 
undinMnisbed renown. The energy of this appeal could 
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not be rosiated^ and a third bri^e ma ordered to be 
in TeadinesB to join Oeneml Pouock ; but Lord Andldand’a 
laat communication informed him that ** his sole bastness 
** was to eeoure the safe return of our people and troops 
** detained beyond the Indus.’* 

The arrival of Lord Ellenborou^h in Calcutta on the a.]>. 
28th February brought Lord Auwland*8 disastrous ad- 
ministration to a close. He irrote a benevolent oioMot 
minute on education, and he endeavoured to pro- x«oi^,AA6k- 
mote the iuterests of science, for which he had a 
natural turn ; but his rule was comprised in a 
single series of transactions — ^the conquest, the oocupation, 
and the loss of Afghanistan. His administration com- 
menced with a surplus revenue of a croro and a half, and it 
closed with a deficit of two crores, and a large addition to 
the debt. The Tories contributed one inefficient Govemor- 
Qeneral in Lord Amherst, and the Whigs anobhor in Lord 
Auckland. The one wasted thirteen crores in the Burmese 
war ; the other squandered an equal sum in the A%han 
expedition. 


CHAPTER Xin. 


SBOTIOH I. 

LORD BLLBNBOROUQH’S ADMINISTRATION — AOYANCB Of lUE 
ARMT ON CABOL. 

Lord Ellenborough, who now assumed the charge of the 
Government was a statesman of high repute, and an elo- 
qnent sneaker, and had for several y ws taken a loc^ 
spec^ interest in the afibirs of India, more par- boioagb. 
tmula^ during the discussion on the last charter. Like 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto, he had served an appren- 
tioeship at ibe Board of Control, where he had acquired an 
ample knowledge of the prinoiplea and policy of the Indian 
administeatton. He was known to possess ^reat enevOT 
au4 decision of character, and the commumiy in In& 
aimureda happy relief from ibe weak and vscillatmg poiiqr 
of ms predeocasor. 

General Polk^ arrived at Peshawnr on the 5tli Pebruaiyf 

sat , 
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Aj». And fbmd the fonr reriments in a state of oomfdete insnb* 
1S42 ardinaiion. Many of tbe sepoys had deserted Iheir eo- 
Q«n«ni Pol. meetings were nightly held to encourage 

took'oiiii. * each other in tho determination not to enter the 
Khyber Pass ISfforte were also made to de- 
banoh the regiments which the general Jiad brought with 
him^ but he put down those maemnations with pi*omptitude 
and energy. The officers manifested scarcely less reluct 
, anoe to encounter the danger of the passes. Sir Bobert 
Sale wan impoHuning tbe general to hasten to his relief, 
but ba ^t that, with a force so completely demoralised, 
he could not advance without the certain risk of fail- 
ure. Obliged as be was to wait for reinforcements, he 
devoted the months of February and March to the task 
of restoring the discipline, lecovering tbe health, and 
reviving tho confidenC 9 of his troops, which was strength- 
ened in no small degree by tlie arrival of a regiment 
of dragoons and some horse aitillory. Baja Golab Sing 
also came up and took the command of tbe Sikh con- 
tingent, and the masterly arrangements and resolute bear- 
ing of General Pollock at length overcame the dread with 
which the Sikhs regarded the Khyber, and secured the active 
co-operation of the raja. The Khyberees demanded an exor- 
bitant sum for a passage through their defiles, and proceeded 
to biociv up the entrance of the pass with stones and branches 
of trees, while they covered the mountains on either side 
with their troops ; but the plan adopted by General Pollock, 
of crowning the heights hnffied all their efforts. At three 
in the morning of tlm 5th April the troops moved out of the 
camp in perfect silence and climbed up the rugged crags 
with great enthusiasm, and the dawn revealed their pre- 
sence to the thundersti^ck Afghans on the summit of their 
own hills. After a sh^ conflict, they were seen to fly 
precipitately in evoiy direction ; the defence of tho pass was 
abandoned, and it was opened to tho long string of bag- 
gage '(Vhich, inelnding tbe military stores and the p. ovi.<;ions 
for Genera! Sale’s force, extendea two miles. No further 
ol^taelo was offered to the progress of the army, which 
reached JellalaKad on tbe loth April. 

Sir Robert Sale, reached Jellalabad on the ISth November, 
with provisions for only two days. The fortifications were 
Ssiki ‘fetate of complete dilaj^ation, and there wave 
paths over the ramparts into the coun^’'. Imme- 
dMAy Iteyond the walls ruined forts and mosques, 

, vHtdtih afiWded cover for assailants aV the distance of only 
■ thirty yimls, and the inhabitants, both in the 
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town and oouniiry, were animated with feelings of biit^ 4.n* 
hoatility. The day after the arriyal of the force^ 5,000 of 1B4I 
the armed popnlaticm of the neighbottrhood advanced with 
yells and ixwrecation.s to the walls, but were completely dis- 
persed by C/olonel Monteatb. Captain Broadfoot, an officer 
of indomitable energy and fertile resources, who had ac- 
oom|»nied the brigiide with his sappers and miners, was 
appointed garrison engineer, and commenced the task of 
olearing and strengthening the fortifications. The whole 
of the 13th Foot was turned into a working party, a spirit 
of zeal and emulation was diffused through the garrison, 
and an indeffinsible mass of ruins was, in a short tme, 
converted into a fortress, proof against anything but si^ 1842 
artillexy. On the 9th January a horseman rode up to the 
Mte with the order to evacuate Jellalabad which general 
Blphinstone had written under compulsion. The officers 
replied that as Akbar Ehan had sent a proclamation to tlm 
chiefs in the valley to destroy the force, they would await 
further communications &om the general at Gabnl. At 
the close of Januaiy a letter was received from Shall 
Soojah, as the ostensible head of the Afghan Government^ 
demanding the ovaouation of the town. At a council of 
war, the general and the political agent proposed to comply 
with the request, and the latter supported his advice^ to 
evacuate the place and return to Pcshawur by the assertion 
that the Government of India had evidently abandoned the 
garrison to its fate, and that it was impossible for them to 
hold out much longer ; to which Captain Broadfoot nobly 
replied, that even if their own Government had deserted 
them, they owed it to their country to uphold its honour at 
this crisis, and it was a duty from which notliing could 
absolve them. The majority of the council, however, 
agreed to adopt the views of the political i^nt, but with 
the understanding that if the next communication from the 
Shah and the chiefs at Oabul was equivocal, they should be 
at liberty to take their own course. The answw was 
clogged with requisitions which were deemed inadmissible ; 
CapSdn Broadfoot reiterated his objection to a capitulation; 
the officers had recovered the tone of their minds, and a 
recent foray had supplied the garrison with 900 head ^ 
cattle ; and, contrary to the advice of the general and the 
poditml agmt^ toe xnajority votod against the raaewal of 

ISto February a successioii of eartoqtutoes de- 
9$kQfeAbBL% t^ hours too lalxmi« of toiwmoat^ The 
prostoatod, toe baatians aarionsly isguvedr 



Aju. $soA <m» of thfi gastes waa rednoed to o hmf of ndoa* 
IMI The damage waa, however, repaired with mtoh 

promptitude as to lead the Afghans to declare that 
the eartl^ahe oould not have been felt there* 
Socm after, Akbar KhA.Ti^ who had been detained at CMbnl 
by differences with the chiefs, arrived in the vall^ to take 
possession of, the town, in accordance with the order of 
evacuation he had extorted from the^ British authorities at 
Cabul ; but he found that the defences had been completed, 
and a store of provisions laid in ; that he had not to deal 
with men like Elphinstone and Shelton, but with officers 
and men buoyant with animation and confidence. On the 
lltb March he advanced to the attack of the town, but the 
whole garrison sallied forih, and he was ignominiously 
driven from the field. He resolved, therefore, to turn the 
siege into a blockade, in the hope of starving toe garrison 
into submission, as he bad done at Cabul ; and its situation 
began to be critical : the cattle were perishing for want of 
fodder ; the men were on reduced rations of salt meat ; the 
officers were on short commons j and the ammunition was 
running low. Akbar had been gradually drawing his camp 
nearer to toe town, and it was now pitched within two 
noflesofit. The general at length yielded to the impor* 
tonity of Captain Havelock and his brother officers to 
relieve toe force from its perilous position ly a bold 
attack on toe encampment of the enemy. The plan of toe 
engagement provided that a simultaneous attack should be 
made in throe columns, and that bis army should be driven 
into toe river, which was then an impetuous torrent. By 
eome mistake, one column had to bear toe brunt of toe 
assault made by Akbar’s splendid cavalry; but in toe course 
of an hour he was driven from every point, and pnrtraed 
to the river with toe entire loss of his stores and equto* 
ment, and his camp was delivered up to the flames. He 
disappeared from toe scene, and the neighbouring chiefs 
hastened to make their submission and to pour in provisions. 
General Pollock, on his arrival a week after, found the 
garrison, which had achieved its own deUveranoe, in 
exuberant qpirfts and robust bealto. Onesuoh dayat Cabul 
would have saved toe army. 

Immediately after toe outbreak at Cabul the chiefs des- 
patohed eonssaries toraiee western Afghanistan, and Genetel 
Nott concentrated his fores at Candahar, but the 
i^irit of disaffection was irresistible. The Jaun- 
IM| toe Shto^s cavalxyt Ss *srdl as toe efaioft of 
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his tribe» threw off the mask and openly joined the 
inrargenis, and eTen his own son placed himself at their 1M2 
head* After many weeks of preparation they moved down 
to attack Candahari but were completely discomfited in an 
engagement whidb did not last more than twenty minutes. 

At length Miraa^ Ahmed, the ablest man in the country, 
and wno had enjoyed the entire confidence of Major Baw- 
linsoni went over to the hostile camp, and gave strength and 
organisation to the confederacy. The insurgents continued 
to nover round the city, and it was considered necessary to 
break up their camp. General Nott accordingly inarched 
out on the 10th Imrob, and was inveigled to a distance 
from the city, when Mirza Ahmed and the Shah's own son 
advanced at sunset to the Herat gate, where their emissaries 
had been employ^ for some hours in heaping up brushwood 
saturated with oil. As soon as it blazed up, the ghazees, 
or fanatics, maddened with drugs, rushed forward with 
hideous yells ^d imprecations. Amidst this scene of wild 
oonftimon, which was rendered more appalling ly the dark- 
ness, Majors Bawlinson and liane defended the gate with 
the greatest energy for five horn's. Towahis midnight Ibe 
fury of the assailants was exhausted, and they retired, and 
Oandahar waa saved. 

This brilliant success was counterbalanced by disasters. 
Gliuzni, after having stood a siege of four months, was sur- 
rendered to the Afghans, though under a different 
commander it might easily have been held till the 
garrison was relieved. General England, moreover, waa 
Mvancing up to Candabar from the south with a oonvovof 
provisions, ammunition, and money, and had reached 
Hykulzye when a body of 500 of his troops was suddenly 
assailed by a party of the enemy, who sprang up from 
behind a breastwork, four feet high, erected on a alight eleva- 
tion, and a considerable number were killed . They recoiled 
at first from the shock, but soon recovered themselves, and 
were eager to be led on ; but the panic-stricken general 
retreated in dismay to Qwetta, and actually began to throw 
up entrenchments. 

On the 15th March Lord Ellenborough issued a procl^ 
mation, signed by himself and all the members of Council, 
stating iluit the course now to be pursued must 
have reference ** to the sstablfehment of our 
•* military reputation ly flie infliction of some 
** signal fold decisive blow on the Afghans which ^ 

** may make it appear to thorn aha to our subjects and 
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AA. ^ alli66 that we have ihe |iower of isflictiiig ptmidmumi 
npcm ihiose who commit atomtieB, and thal* we withdraw 
** ultimately from ,A%haiiistan, not from any deScienc^ of 
** means to maintain onr position, but because we axe satis- 
fied that tbe king we have set up has not, as we were 
erroneously led to imagine, the support of the nation/* 
These noble sentiments wore weloomed with exultation 
throughout India, but after a brief aesidence in Calcutta, he 
left the Counoii board and proceeded to the north-ivest; and, 
on hearing of the loss of Ohuzni and the repulse of General 
En^^nd and his precipitate retreat to Qwetta, announced 
to me Commander-in-Chief his determination to withdraw 
^0 troops from Oandahar and Jellalabad at ihe earliest 
pr^ticable period. He questioned whether “ it wonld be 
“ jnstifiable to pnt onr troops forward for no other object 
“ than that of aveng^g our losses and re-establishing our 
military cliaracter in all its original brilliancy.** General 
Nott was therefore directed to retire from Gandahar after 
blowing up the gateways and demolishing the fortifications, 
and General Pollock was ordered to return to the pi'ovinces, 
except under certain contingencies. 

To this communication General Pollock replied that the 
withdrawal of ilio forqp at the present time would neces- 
sarily be cc|)totrued into a defeat, and compromise 
our ^aracter as a powerful nation in Asia, and 
produce the most disastrous efiect. The release 
of the prisoners was also, he said, an object not 
to be repudiated ; but the want of cattle would effectually 
prevent his immediate retirement, and he might possibly 
be detained several months. By this dexterous suggestion 
he was enabled to evade tbe injunction to retire at once, 
and to wait the chance of another and more auspicious 
change in the versatile mind of Lord Ellenborough. General 
Nott and hlajor Bawlinson had, with no smml difficulty, 
succeeded in maintaining anything like subordination in tlie 
province amidiAt the seething elements of revolt and anarcliy. 
and any suspicion of retirement would have raised tbe 
wliole country and rendcTed it impossible to obtain cattle 
or provisions without the employnaent of force. But 
General Nott replied promptly that the evacuation of the 
province should be effect^ in the best manner oircum- 
stances would admit, and i^s jpiined a season of respite. 

The order for the immed4|e evacuation of Afghanistan 
excited w burst of indignai^ti throughout India. It was 
universally felt that to retire before our honour had licen 
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Ti&Sioiilitody or tbo furiioiiers rescued, ironld inflict n deeper 

on tbid netioniil character ihBSi tibe captu* tSii 

lat^n at CSabul, which be conridered one 

of the chances of war. With all the contempt 
Lord £llenborough professed for public opinion,^ 
he could scarcely be indifferent to this unanimous ez- 
pressioa of feeling, and he changed his mind On 

tibe 4th July, General Nott was assured, in an omdai com- 
munication, that the resolution of the GovemoivGeneral to 
withdraw the troops remained without alteration. On the 
same day, Lord Ellenhorough wrote himself to the general, 
suggesting that it might possibly be feasible for him to 
withdraw irom Afghanistan by ^yancing to Ghuzni and 
Oabul over the scenes of our late disasters ; that this would 
have a grand effect upon the minds of our soldiers, of our 
allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our own countrymen, 
and of foreign nations in Europe, It was an object of just 
ambition, but ihe risk was unquestionably ^reat, A copy 
of this letter was sent to General Pollock, with the sugges- 
tion that he might possibly feel dispos^ to advance to 
Cabul and co-operate with General Nott.^ Both officers were 
too happy to obtein permission to move’ up to the capital 
and retrieve our honour, to think for a moment of the 
responsibility thus thrust upon them, and which the 
Governor- General, as the head of the state, should have had 
the courage to take on himself. 

After the retreat of the army from Cabul, Sb^ Soojah 
was acknowledged as king, and allowed to reside in the 
Bala Hissar, but the insurgent chiefs engrossed 
all the power of the state. He sent repeated mes- 
sages to Jellalabad declaring his unalterable attachment to 
the British Government, and asking for nothing but money, 
although he had contrived to save twenty lacs of rupees 
out of the sums lavished on him since ho left Loodiana. 

To the Afghan chiefs he protested his constant fidelity to 
the national cause, and they desired him to demonstrate his 
sincerity by placing himseli at the liead of the army about 
to proceed to Jellalabad to expel General ^e. It 
rtimonrod that he would be murdered or blinded by toe 
Barukzies if he quitted the Bala Hissar, and he exa^ 
an oath for his safety on the Koran, and descend^ from 
the citadel on the 6th April decked in aU the iff 

royalty. He was shot dead on the road, and his wdy was 
rifled of the cosily jewels he always carried about his pexaon, 
and thrown into a ditch. It was rescued by his son, and 
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mtflmd wtth ik^ Ikoncmri. than bi^ oat 

IMimoiiff tihe dilfomt obkfs, whick ended in the oonqplete 
••oendancy of Akber Khan. 

Of the firituh Officers who were taken over as hoscagesi 
the greater nmnber were entrosted to Zeman Shah, the 
iiwbMtigni ohlr Afghan chief who nerer wavered in hia at- 
MtaotetiTM. taohment to the English daring iheae scenes of 
perfidy. On the mnrder of Shah^Soojah, he was con- 
strained to transfer them to the high priest of Oaha], who 
sold them to Akbar Khan for 4,000 rupees. The captives, 
on being made over to him daring the retreat^ were con- 
ducted tbroogh the recent scenes of slaughter, amidst the 
mangled corpses which emitted the sickening smell of 
death, to a fort at Tesseen, and then over mountain paths, 
all bat impassable, to Badeeabad, forty miles from Jellala- 
bad, and were enabled to con'espond with their friends in 
. that town and to receive books and joamsls. On the ap- 
proach of General Pollock they were conducted back for 
safety to Tezeeh, where Gendral Elphinstone sunk into the 
grave, a noble and brave soldier, endeared to all around him 
fer his urbanity, but utterly unqualified for the arduous 
pMt which Lord Auckland had thrust upon him. On the 
^nd May the captives were convoyed to a fort three miles 
jQpom Cabal, where they enjoyed comparative freedom and 
comfort, and were permitted to interchange visits with 
their friends in the Bala Hissar. Meanwhile, Akbar Khan 
deputed one of the officers whom he held in captivity to 
Graeral Pollock to propose the release of the prisoners on 
condition of his quitting the country without marching on 
the capital, threatening, in case of a refusal, to send them on 
to Ilkeston and distribute them among the Oosbek ohiefe. 
The proposal was peremptorily refused. 

Tho peruiission to march on Cabal was received with a 
shout of exultation ut Jellalabad, but it was not before tlie 
.. . middle of August that Geueral Pollock was able 

omrS; to ieam with certainty that General Nott had 
^®®**'* actually turned his fees towards the capital. On 
the of that month, 8,000 men, animated with a feeling 
of the highest enthusiasm, marched out of jellalabad. At 
Jttgdulluk the Ohiljies again appeared under the ablest of 
t!^ chiefs, and with the flower of their tribes ; but they no 
lomr had a dispiritod and fegitive ^Idieiy to deal with, 
ana in the battle which ensued tho victoiy orw them wau 
in evmj way comiplete. The rout of the 6hi|jics and ilte 
bold advance of General Pollock i^noad dismii^ at Gabul, 
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atet the pnaomrs into iiirkeBtasi, moved down with all the li4S 
ofaiefB and their levies to make one last effort to protect 
Oabnl from the ayebp;ing foe. The two armies met in ihe 
vallq^ of Teseen, which had been the scene of a great mas- 
sacre in January, and eve^ height again bristled with 
matchlodEs. The sepoy vied with his European comrade 
in driving the en^mv from crag to crag, and dispersing 
ihem like a flock of sheep. Akbar fled from the field, leav- 
ing his troops to shift for themselves, and the British 
ensign was hoisted on the Bala Hissar on the 15th 
Bmtembor. 

General Nott evacuated Oandahar on the 7th Au^pist. 
Owing to the admirable discipline maintained by the mihtary 
and political chiefs, there hfiwi been no licentious- 
ness on the part of the soldiery or officers to (romOas. 
irritate the inhabitants, and they crowded around 
them and embraced them as they quitted the town. The 
army encotmtered no opposition of any moment on the 
rente. The fortifications of Ghuzni were blown up, and the 
woodwork set on fire ; and the flames of this ancient and 
renowned citadel, the cradle of Mahomedan power, lighted 
up the sky throughout the night. In it were deposited 
the gates of sandal wood of which Mahmood had despoiled 
the temple of Somnath eight centnries before, and Lord 
Ellenborough resolved to attach to his administmtion what 
he considered the merit of having restored them to India. 
General Nott was also instructed to bring away from the 
tomb of Mahmood his club, which hung over it, and which, 

“ together with the gates, would be tlie just tropbies of his 
^^Buocessfrd march.” The army reached Gabul the day 
after the arrival of Gh^neral Polled. 

The first attention of General Pollack on his arrival was 
directed to the recovery of the prisoners whom Akbar 
Ehan, on the 25th August, had hurried over the 
barren wastes and st^p ascents of the Hindoo theiwi- 
Cbosh, many thousand feet above tec level of “*"®**’ 
the sea to Bameean, whore they amvod on the Srd Sep- 
tember. Sir Richmond Shakespear, his military secretary, 
was ihei*efore despatched after them with 600 horsemen. 
'!l||^ey were under the charge of Saleh Mahomed, who 
had been a native commandant in a local A%faan mpment, 
but deserted it in tlie previous year. On the 11th Septom- 
bat, he osllcd Captain Johnsou, Captain Geozge Lawr Mce, 
Pottinger aside, and produced a letter irom 



4 Lik AkW KhM, dirediiig bim to convef tu« prisoner to tlia 
I84S ii^ber regions oi the Hindoo Coosht and deliver them to 
Ihe Oosbek chief of Khooloom. At the same time, he 
exhibited a letter from Mohtin lall, the moonsheo in the 
service of the late envc^ at Oabul, promising him, on the 
part of OoneraJ Pollock, a gratnity of 20,000 mpees and 
an ammity of 12,000 inpoes if ho would restore the 
captives. ** I know nothing,’’ he said, ** of General Pollodc, 
** but if you three gentlemen ^ill swear to me by your 
** Saviour to make the offer good, I will deliver you over 
** to your own people.” The proposal was received with 
rapture, and the offioers and ladies united in making them- 
selves responsible by a deed for the funds. 

Major Pottinger, by common coxisont, assumed the 
direotion of ikeir movements, and the hero of Herat was 
again in bis element. He deposed the hostile 
ocM^or governor of Bameean, hoisted another flag, and 
laid under contribution a caravan of Lmianee 
merchants passing throngh the country. Ho secured the 
Afghan escort consisting of 250 men by the promise of four 
months pa^ on reaching Ckbnl. He issued proclamations 
to the neighbouring chiefs to come in and make their 
obeisance, and granted them remissions of revenue. To 
prepare for a siege he repaired ilie fortifications, dug wells, 
and laid in a supply of provisions. On the 15th September 
a horseman galloped in with the cheering intelligence that 
Akbar Khan had been completely defeated, that the Afghan 
force was annihilated, and that General Pollock was in full 
march to Cabul. Major Pottinger and his follow prisoners 
determined to return to Cabul without any delay. They 
bid adieu to the fort on the 16th, and slept that night on 
the bare rock, unconscious of fatigue or suffering. The 
next afternoon Sir Bichmond Shakespear and his squadron 
was in the midst of thorn, and the anxietiesof eight months 
were at an end. Two days after, the camp at Cabul was 
tinging with aedamatioas as the captives entered it, m^y 
of &em wrapped in sheep skins. Never since the establish- 
ment of British power in India had so intexise a feeling of 
anxiety pervaded the community as the fate of tlie prisoners 
excite^ and the thrUl of delight which vijnated throughout 
the country on the announcement of their safety maj bo 
more easily conceived than described. 

Theinoltetedremn^ A^an armyivas assmnliling 

in the Kjohietan, the hi Alands of Xkbol, under AmemooBa, 
the molt mvotemto cn oar ouemios, and it was deemed 
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naoeasai^tobreiikuptheg^^ Aforce wandeapatclied 
a^nst Ibtaliff, the chief town, which was con* iBifl 

B^red the vir^ fortress of Afghanistan, but it 
was captured mth little loss. Oharoekar, where the Qoorkha 
regiment had been slaughtered, as well as several other 
towns which had taken a prominent part in the insurrection, 
were also destroyed. The object of the expedition had 
now been accomplished ; Afghanistan had been reconquered, 
onr prisoners recovered, and our military reputation restored 
to its former brilliancy ; but it was considered necessary to 
leave some lasting mark of retribution on the capital. The 
great bazaar, wher6 the mutilated corpse of the envoy had 
been exposed to the insults of the mob — the noblest building 
of its kind in Central Asia — was accordingly undermined and 
blown np. Notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the 
officers to guard the gates, tho soldiers rushed in from tihe 
camps of both generals, and for several days the city was 
snbjected to the wild and licentious passions of men 
maddened by a remembrance of the indignities heaped on 
their murdered fellow-countrymen. The English colours 
were hauled down from the Bala Hissar on the 12th 
October, and the two armies tamed their backs on Afghan^ 
ifltan. The family of Shah Soojah returned with the army 
to their former retreat at Loodiana. General Pollock halted 
at Jellalabad to blow up the fortifications, and the whole 
army at length reached tho banks of the Sutlej. 

l^rd Ellcnborough received intelligence of the re-occu- 
pation of Cabul while residing at SiiuU in the house in 
which Lord Auckland had penned the declare- 
tion of war. four years before, and he issued a iwrough** ’ 
proclamation announcing the temiination of it. 

To give a dramatic effect to the proceeding, it 
was dated on the same day of tlie montli with Lord Auck- 
land's maiufe^tti, tlu ngh it was not is<3iied till ten days later. 

It was universally cc?nsured i*or tlio unseemly reflections 
cast upon the preceding Governor- Gene ml. “Disasters,” 
Elleiiborough said, “unpanilMed in their extent, 
except by the ermrs in which they originated, have in 
“ one short campaign betm avenged on every scene of past 
“ misfortune.” “ The coml ined army of England and 
India,” he ])rocc‘cded to say, “superior in equipment, in 
“ disctpline, and in valour, and in the offtceis by whom it 
“ k eoinmandedj to rtiy ioivc that can be o]>posed to it 
“ in Asia, vdll stand in nna-ssuilable stvenglh on its own 
“ soi^ and for under the blessing of Providencef 
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A4I. pmarre tli# dorioos empue it h$M won iis aeettritr mi 
I8it « W<mr,” 

Lord Ellenborongk bad been in snob a state of esdtement 
ever since be assmi^ tbe government^ that these inflated 
espressions excited little surprise^ and tbe public only 
regretted that, with all his flue talents, be bad so little 
bi^ast. Tbe proclamation of the^O&tes appeared next, bat 
it was ridicaled as a servile imitation of Bonaparte’s pro- 
clamation of the Pyramids. ^*My Mends and brethren,” 
said the Governor-General in his address to tbe princes of 
Lidia, ” onr victorious army bears tbe gates of the temple 
” of Somnath in triumph flrom Afghanistan, and the ae- 
^ spewed tomb of Mah^od looks on tbe ruins of Ghuzni. 


^ The insult of 800 years is avenged. To you, princes and 
chiefs of Sirhind, of Bajwara, of Malwa, and of Guzerat, 
** I shall commit this glorious trophy of successful warfare. 
** You will yourselves, with all honour, transmit the gates 
“ of sandal wood to the restored temple of Somnath.” 
This quixotio address was designated by the Duke of 
Wellington a song of triumph, but by the oommunity in 
Ladiai native as well as European, it was considered the 
triampb of folly. The gates, which had been under tbe 
charge of Genem Nett, were placed on a waggon, covered 
with cosily trapping, and brought in tbe train of tbe Gov- 
emor^Gmieral to Agrdk. As the encampment moved on, 
hundreds of Hindoos prostrated themselves before the wag- 

£ 11 , and made poojab, and presented offerings to it as to a 
ity. But the ^tes never moved beyond Agra, where they 
were consigned to a lumber room in the fort. 


Lord Euenborough bad assembled a large army at 
Feroaepore, partly to overawe tbe Sikhs, and partly to get 
up a grand ovation, and there ” at the foot of the brid^ of 
iMiBg ^ ** the Sutliri,*’ amidst hundreds of elephants^ which 
Fhempon. he had coueoted to do honour to tbe returning 
heroes, and wbieh had been painted and decorated under faia 
own immediate eye, he welcomed General Pollock with the 
captives, and General Hott with the agates. The officers 
were flmted in magnificent tents, decorated with flags 
bearing the names of their several victories, and tbe sepoys 
were regaled, as the Governor-Getteral’s notification ran, 
wiA tlSr ** fcvourite metoys,” or sweetmeats. Including 
regimenhi returning fom Afjghanistan, the camp at 
Peroseporo numbered 4OM0 trooj«i-(-aa imposing and 
Jttdfohms display of military power after our reOent dhmsteni 
heymid ttie Indiis. Vbe A%ban prisoners in our hands 
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wem liberated. . Oa taking leave of Dost Iff^hotned i Lord a.n. 
Bllenborongb bad tbe earioaity to enquire hia ojnnion of na IM 
after all he had aeen in India. ** I have been atniok,*’ he 
replied, with the magnitude of yonr reaonrcea and yoor 
power, your armies, your ships, your arsenals; but what 1 
** cannot understand is why the rulers of so vast and flouriA* 
ing w empire should have gone across the Indus to 
deprive me of my poor and barren country,*’ The surprise 
exjmssed by the Dost was equally shared by the commuuity 
in^gland and in India ; and here the curtain drops on 
the dark tragedy of Afghanistan. 

On the 1st October Lord Ellenborongh announced in his 
Simla proclamation that the Government of India, con* 
‘‘tent with the limits which nature appears to oondsefeof 
“ have assigned to its empire, would devote all its Se Amm 
“ efforts to the re-establishment and maintenance 
“ of peace,” and he ordered a medal to be struck with the 
motto “ Pax Asite restitnta.” Within six months be issued 
another proclamation,, annexing the kingdom of Sinde to 
the Company’s dominions. That country was divided into 
three principalities — upper, middle and lower Sinde, go- 
verned respectively Inr the Ameers, who wore independent 
of each other. They nad meekly submitted to the humilia- 
tion of the treaties enforced on them by Sir William 
Macnaghten in 1889, and, during the three years of the 
occupation of Afghanistan, their conduct been marked 
by exemplary good fidth. They peimitted the free passage 
of our troops and stores, and supplied the steamers with 
fuel. After the Cabul force was annihilated, they still con- 
tinued to furnish supplies and carriage, and it was solely 
^ mean^ of the 3,000 eamelB provided by them that 
General Nott was enabled to move on Cabul. Some 
the chiefs, however, were emboldened by our reverses to 
manifest a spirit of hostility, .and Major Outmm, the Bosi- 
dent, brought charges against them, and advised a revision 
of the treaties. Lord SUenborough replied that he was 
determined to inflict signal chastisement on any chief or 
Ameer who had exhibited hostile designs againet ns during 
the late events on a presumption of our weakness, but 
thmre must, he said, be riie clearest proof of their ftithlesa- 
nesB. 

Sir OharW Napier arrived in Sinde on the 9th Septem- 
ber, invested with full diplomatic and militaiw power. He 
was a soldier of diSrinmiBhed reputation, and (ff orOiiAaifii 
extraordinary he came to his post iMw* 
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Lit* with a Tioleiit prcjTidiee Aiaoers. Theinvesti^ 

tSid gftiaon of the chatges of disloyalty was referred to him by 
the CbTemor-Oeneral with the distinct injunction that he 
should not proceed against them without the most com- 
plete proof of their guilt. All tho charges, except thr^ 
were at onoe dismissed, and the question of their delin- 
quency turned upon the authenticity'c^a letter, which the 
best scholars in ^udia said was exceedingly doubtful, but 
which Sir Charles, who was totally ignorant of the laii- 

E , pronounced to bo ^nuine, without calling on the 
rs for any explanation. The treaties of 1830, he 
affirmed, had b^ Tiolated. 

Major Outram had submitted to Lord EUenborougb, 
togetW with the charges he brought against some of the 
Th»Mw chiefs, the draft of a new treaty intended to 
substitute a cession of territory for the annual 
tribute, and to punish tho disloyal Ameers by transferring 
a portion of their lands to the nabob of Bhawulpore. Tbe 
tr^y was received from tho Governor-General by Sir 
Charles Napier on the 12th November, when Major Outram 
discovered that it prescribed the confiscation of more terri- 
tory than had been originally intended, and deprived tbe 
Ameers of the cherished prerogalive of coining money. 5e 
attributed this alteration to inadvertence, and requested 
Sir Charles to bring the subject to the notice of Lord 
EUenborough. He thought fit, however, to detain the docu- 
ment ten weeks, and when it arrived at length with the 
Governor-General’s insti-uction that the error should be 
rectified, the Ameers had been irrekievably ruined. Lord 
Elieuborough had distinctly ordered. Sir Charles Napier not 
to act on the treaty till the Ameers had accepted atid rati- 
fied it ; but before they were allowed to discuss it, he 
Boquestei^ the whole of the lands stated in the first and 
ineon*eot treaty, which belonged to the Beloch chiefs, the 
feudii^es of tbe Ameers, and they were at once deprived 
of the means of subsistence. 

These violent and unjustifiable proceeding were prompt- 
ed by tbe consummate ^dllauy of Ali Morad^* The office of 
AUUiMd't the highest dignity in Upper Sinde, 

mBAs. and the turban was the symbol of it* It had bng 
been enjoyed by Meer Boostum, then in his eighty-fifth 
vmo, was venerated alike W the chiefs and the 
people and the British officers. The succession to ^is 
; honour belonged by tbe usage of the cp^try to his 
; hrirfto Ali Horad, hai ho was anxioii:^ to bestow it on his 
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awmmm. tomiu mtxo of fl» tnrb^n Ali 
itai hisml^ ott 010 one hand, into ihe oonfidewNi. of. Kr 'UtM 
dutties Kttpier and siiooeoded izi poiaoningbis ayiapaf. 
Ifoer Boosftam, wd on ^ other, endeavour^ to drire 
Meer Boostnm into some overt act of hoatility towards 
the British Gkiremn^t. Under his sinister inflnenoe, three 
hangh^ and n w na e i n g messages were sent by Sir Charles 
to the Meer, and when he sought an intsMew to afford an 
explanation, it waa refhsed him and he was ordered to 
repmr to Ym brother’s fortress at Doejee. Soon after 
arrival thore, AH Morad transmitted to Sir Charles a 
letter from his brother, stating that he had of his owr. 
fm will resigned the tnrban, and his army, his forts and 
bis oonntxy to him. Sir Charles was not withont sospioion 
that the cession had been obtained by force ^ fraud, 
and he informed Ali Morad that it was his intention to see 
his brother in person on the sabject. To prevent thjg 
interview, which would have been &tel to his scheme, he 
awoke his brother at midnight, and urged him to fly, as the 
English Mneral was coming the next morning to apprehend 
him* Tne bewildered old chief rode off in haste to the 
oomp of bis relatives twelve miles distant, and Sir Charles 
immediately issued a proclamation to the Ameete and 
people of Sinde ohar|^^ Meer Boostnm with having 
Attsuted and defied the ontisb Government, and annonno* 
ing that he waa resolved to maintain Ali Morad as the 
chieftain of the Talpooza flunily. Meer Boostnm immedi- 
ately sent hill minister to assure Sir Charles that he had 
been placed under Tostndnt by Ali Morad, that hisrseal 
was affixed to the deed by ioroe, and that he had been 
prompted by him to fly. To this cconmnnication Sir 
Charles sent an arrogant reply. , Soon after, he started on 
an enediiion to ]Bka^garh in tl^ desert, bemuse it was 
conai&red the ** Gilnaltar of Upper Sinde,’* and he was de» 
termined to show the diiefs that neither their deserts nor 
** their negotiathms ooold intercept the progress of the 
** Iftritish army.*’ The army traversed the deeerti for floor 
di^ amideb great hardships, and finding the flort eva- 
cuated, blew ft up with the p 6 wder eootemed m it. The 
Bnke Wellman pronoun^ ft a great miUtary expkft, 
hot as; Meer Mahmii^ to whom the flort belonged, hod 
imver t^ven any omuie of cdbnee to the British Oovemment ' 
ft wpe to act of wanton aggressi^ 

Aftef having conSsoatea the tends in Upper fiiiide end 
deinmd Ifoer Boostnm of his power and dignity, Sir 

ff 
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OhtilM Ni^r ordered «be Aoseen of Ui^ uid Ijeim 
E»ii& to Hiyor Ootram it Eli!y>iK»e^ to 
S STii! * djaonM aad e^ toe tre«t 7 , bat m aorae of tibem 
'Ammo. stteBO, &e oonferanoe -wm tnagfinted 

to HTderafaad. Two days after^ tiie agjmta of Sie Ameen 
of Lower Sinde aRtrod in the camp wi^ 3ieir ma a ter a* 
aeala, which were anthoriaed to affix to tin traaly ; 
and there wontd have been a peacefiahaolntion of all differ* 
enoea if they had been permitted to do ao. ^ Chaika, 
however, rndaed them permiaaion to ezeonte the deed, 
andordwed them bade to nyderabed, and thnslntm^ the 
oomhaatibk moteriala <ff the upper and lower divimma of 
the ooontiy together in that city, 

At the oonffirenoe, the Ameera denied that thej had inp 
lfk4S fiinged tiie treaty of 1889, and they repudiated the oorrea- 
pondenee m which they had been oondemned, 
and wbidi th^ wem not permitted to aee. On 
^ ttte 12ih Fabnuuy, they aaked their aeala to the 
imaty, but aaaured the t^t. the Bdoohe . trot^ 

aaaembled at the oamtal were ezamrated at die eight of 
the chieb of Upper Sinde whom Sir Charlee had deprived 
of their landa, and mote eepeoialty of the venerable Hieer 
Booatnm, wfamn he haddepoaed, and that it waa impoaaible 
to aoawer fin* thdr oondnet. ^e oonfhaioii waa inereoaed 
by die aj^proadi of Sir CWka Kapler and his army. Aa 
tu Ifiigor was leaving the fort after the dgnahm of the 
treaty, he was sunonnded by a croi^ of dtiaeaa aad 
aeddiers who poured onraes ra the Britah name, aad he 
wonld have Mien a victim to popolor ftuy, if the Ameers 
had not pmeonally gnorded Imn to the Beaidenojr. The 
next day a deputation from the Ameers Waited <» mm, and 
stated ^t the Bdbohe troops were wrought up to aneh a 
Btate of deaperaltion that they had ceased to be amCnalde tp 
anthority. Bor two days they oontaaiied to entreat him 
to retire from the Beaidenoy to a i^thm of greater aaftty, 
bat, widi mom chivalry than oisoredon, he lefiiaad to 
move. On the numiing of the Iftth Febrnmy, three days 
the B^pmtttre of the treatiee, maaaea of inftntiy oame 
down on the Besikney house, and Major, pudom, after a 
gaQaat debime of tl^ hours, wididiW to die anud 
steamer abhored in the river at the distance of 800 yaada. 

An upeal to arms now became inevitable. TheBnoehe 
tooepe Infbed to the capital in augmented munheni trhae 
. mak* fo»Mthat ffir Chamee Kipiw parnatad ip 

- ' wpwMva sdtanomg upon it afttr tito treaty had haeti 
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On iilw Bicnniag of the 17ih I^hroarj lie (M^ 
fiont of ibe Beloohe wmj wbioh wee posted at Meeanee, six IM 
mileB tkm fijjrderabad, about 20^000 m number, while his 
own Ibm did hot exoeed 2,700. The Beloohes diimuted 
mxj inch of gipnmd, and, after :^hting &r three Wrs 
with desperate Talaur, retired gMuaUy from the oontert, 
kaeing Omr camp and their a^lery in the hands of tibie 
xietooR. Braver men never rushed on death, and never on 
anjr Indian battle-field had the gallantry of BritUh troops 
and the generalship of a British oommander been mote 
oonsjaenons. No quarter was adced or given, and the Iqai 
of the enemy in killed and wounded was oomputed at 
5,000, while on the side of the English the number 
did not exoeed 257, of whom, however, nineteen were 
ojBhsera. A fredi body of 10,000 Beloche soldiers arrived 
the next day, and a similar number was hoverinp^ about in 
the neighbourhood, but the voluntazy hubmiaimn of the 
Ameers and the surrender of the fort, relieved Sir Oharlee 
from all anxiety. He entered Hyderabad on the 20th, and 
obtained possession of the accumulated treasures of the 
Talpooxa aynasty, whid^ as usual, were at once distributed 
among die troops as prise-money. Lord BUenborough on 
hearing of the victory of Meanee issued a procdanuition, 
annexing Sinde, ^^ferdk as Egypt^** to the Oompax^s 
dominions. The gallant Shore llshomed ooUeeted together 
the scattered bands of Beloches to make another effort for 
the independence of his country. Sir Charles Napier, who 
had raoeived xeiBfimiemeatsvriiioh raised his army to 6,000, 
found the Ameer eneunped with 20,000 men at Dup^ 
^e field was gallantly contested on both rides, but* the 
vietory was as ecnnpleteas that of Meeanee, and the sulgaga- 
don of the country was oonsnwiTnatad. 

The triumphs of the army in Sinde were contrasted with 
thepurillanimlfy exhilnted at Oabul and created a fiMlingcf 
just exaltation in India, hut it was damped 1^ the 
oonviodon diat the war was altogether indefim* 
sible. The elaborate vindication which Lord Ellenhoxee^ 
drew up of it only smred to expose the weakim of to 
o auffe . Fffei error lay in the overweening ccmfidence he 
T^kooi in St Ci»idto8 N*i«er, wbo alwnjs bm» nnto 
the of excitement than of reason, aim who wii«» 

held mmdh informadmi whWh he was bound in hmiour to 

give. Sir JohnHcbhouse^thePtoiaentof 

Octroi, iuadj observed tto the conqimrt of Siito w^M 
W hatw place if the Governor-General had ^ 

rra 
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in f ttH possoBaion of tho real ftctei nod cognisttut of AH 
Horad's pe^. But evm beforo Sir CharloB knewany- 
ihing of t]^t caitiff he wrotei “We only want a pretext to 
ooeroe the Ameers « . . the more powerful Gotrewmant 
“ will at no distant period swallow up tiie weaker aid he 
subsequently remarked^ “ We have no right to seiae Sinoe^ 
“ yet we shall do so, and a very advfsita^onB, usefnl, 

“ uumaue piece of rascality it will he.” The rascality is 
more obvious thai:^ Ithe advantage, except to the captor^ to 
whom it brought a rich harvest of prize*mon^, of whiA 
seven lacs fell to the share of Sir Chfurles Napier. On the 
of T^di n. it inflicted a loss of two orores and a half 
of rupees, in the course of fifteen years. 


sjscTioN n. 

noun ILLEFBOEOtJOH’S iDJIINISTRATIO^I— WAR WITH SWOU-^ 
HS8 RSGALL. 

A.]>. Th® of Sinde brought its own retrftutiam It 

1848 led to a rdaxation of the bonds of discdpline and lojralty of 
the native army, and afforded a premomtion of 
HsSnyot .r 
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.I'a.- wiiinitT of mutiny whioh tlurteen y«w* ““f 
—— gwq)t away the whole anuy. Sinde hav^ be- 
oome a British province, the sepcqrs ceased to be entatledto 
♦Jm> extra sllowsnee granted to tiiem when on roreign 
servioe in an enemy’s country, but they could see im 
why their pay should be curtailed bemuse ^y had addra 
u new kiiwdom to iho dominions of their masters. In 
Ajfc Febmsry, the 84th Native In&ntry refi^ to march to 
1844 Sinde without the same aaowsnoe wtooh 

to troops proeee^ng beyond the ludu. TherthBeoM 
Oavalrvttad some Bengal artillery followed the 
iSSLuBwobedbao^ The6f*thaBd4th,ord^m^ 
taead to the frointier,*refti8ed to embwk cm the D«mM 
lenwepore. and the 64lh mutinied at Loodian% at Mood- 
W ffltikaxpore. On none of these oewsasK ^ wm 
ti^aa^iiority of the state vindicated, « the ^)im of 
t^ne msSntaaitad. Finding it impossible to g^rn^ todo 
mth a ^gal force, the Qovemmei^ta^ to 
army, r^ar^nwmt was sent to Bombay? but w^ ^ 
meifl^ that the usual extra siBowsnoe wee n^ to bt 
giyyAiAj fluiy dao weiat into awtiiqr- The proywflo . .wae 
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than attdeoTer to the Bombay Prendenoy, aiidaaiiBfimloiy 
amuQgemmita wm xnado wi& regard to liie pay of tim 

next erent in the oonrae of Lord BlleOboroa^^a ^ 
admmiatratioxi had re&renoe to the affaire of Qwmar^ it4l 
Dotrlnt Bao Sindia died in 1827, and his widow AAdnof 
BaeaO bye adhqpied Jnnkojee, who died in 1848 ^waVor. 
wi&ont isane. Ip 1888 he had taken for his second wife 
Tara bye, who was thirteun years of age at the time of hk 
death, when she adopted a boy of eight ye^ bestowinj^on 
bam ihe title of Gyajee. The Gwalior cabinet was anxaons 
that the government should remain wi& the existing 
ministry, bat Lord lUlen borough, considering the extreme 
youth of the raja and his adoptive mother, deemed it prudent 
that the managem^t of public affitars should be entrurted 
to a single individual. Of the two candidates who were 
presented to him he chose for regent the Mama Sahib, the 
unde of the late raja, while the ;^ung craeen and an in- 
fluential party at coua^ preferred Dada Khasgee, the here- 
ditary chamberfein ; and, finding their wishes disappointed, 
set every engine to work to &wart the measures of the 
regent and to embarrass the administration. To strengthen 
his authority, the regent betrothed the young r^ja to his own 
niece. The palace confederacy assure the queen that ibis 
alUance woum undermine her influence, and ton days after 
the nuptials she informed the Besident that she had deter- 
mined to dismiss the regent from her service. The Besident 
earnestly remonstrated with her on the folly of this proceed- 
ing, but she turned a deaf ear to his expostulations, and 
expelled hinn the oountry. The degradation of the minister 
who had been nominated and supported by the ^vemor- 
Gfeneral placed the state in a position of antagonism to the 
British Govemment, and the Besident was instruoted to 
retire, from the court. 

The great source of disquietude at Gwalior, hov^ever, was 
tim state of the army, about 80,000 in^ti7, and 10,000 
cavabT*, not composea of Mabxatta soMiei^ hat 
recruited chiefly from the martial population of 
Bajpootana, Oude, and other provinces, and oommaibd^ by 
offleers of Bnremoan descent. It was out of pw 5 ^<**tion ^ 
the necessities of the state, or to its revenues, of which it 
absorbed more thantwo4iliirds. The Ministers had ma& 
peate4 efforts to reduce the nupiher, hut the troops w ould not 
pernatasini&^rps tobedkbahd^. They were, moreover,' 
always m amaie, wbfeh ineroasod their arrogance. The 
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A 4 I. iM» luid lort «11 <H»kol of tile emy. One teginmt hed 
IMS iecNm% eomsiitted great exomtm in Malwni and opcm a 
atrong xemonetmiioe from the Bmdent the eommandant 
had oaea^ snnuiioned to nt G-eralior alone, but he 

brm^thia whole corps with him, and oyerawed the ooart. 
ZicmjBUenlKnrongh had prmed on the regent tiie induman- 
eable neoeasiiy of dealing yigoroiudj wim the epirit of re* 
beUion, bat withoat any result. 

On the ezpnlflion of the regent the^ranee aasumed the 
oitenaible management of affi^ and held dnibam daOy, 
OMaioiiflt though only thirteen Vears of a^ bat all real 
power was in the han& of the Dada, who Imd ae* 
eofed the inflnenoe the senana by lavirii gite of land 
and money. He waa obnompns to the moat inflnential 
ndblea, who formed an oppoaition parly, and he ooold not 
yentnie to mote about i^hout the potoction of a guard ; 
to tiie Britiah Ootemment he manifrated particular hoa* 
tilily, and expelled from office all who were fayonrable to 
it. The army, whidi was oonoentrated at the capital, waa 
oourtod ly hUh partiea, and became more oterbearing than 
eter, and the oonfiiaion in the state was rapidly apfmabh- 
ingaoEiaia. 


The ranee importuned the Resident to return to the 
eourt^ but he iafoimed her that until the Dada, the aouroe 
of theae oomplicationa, waa removed from the public 
eounoala, there oould be no reatoxation of friendly relatbna. 
Tfaia communmation was received by the Dada, but with- 
held fiMm her. Lord Bllenborough considered this a 
amiona offisnoe, and inmsted on his being delivered im to 
the ouitody of the Be8id,6]it, to which the ranee reftiaed her 
oonaent.^ Three of the ihoet influential of the chiefii, how- 
ever, gained over one of the brigate, besieged the paUce 
for titiM days and obtained poeaeaaion of the pmon of the 
Dada, but he contrived to make hie escape, and resumed 
the management of affiitra, and began to make preparation 
to retiet aw adverse movement of tbe British ClWernment. 

On the 1st Kovmnber, Lord Sllenborowh recorded, a 
mastarly minnia on the state of eflStirs at GhraUor. After 
refrrring to our positicm in Indie as the para- 
mmuit and controllinff power, and to tiie re> 
qKmtibiHties oommotod with il^^lie passed in 
xeviewtim traaisaetions of tim year at Gwalior. IKeexpiil- 
SHm of tim retreat nominated with our conourreno^ and 
the alevatim e? hm rival, were am sAcnt of tim 

im amy of 40,0(X) men, witii anunieroua artiUety, 
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hqr Witi^ mtenrxaateim of the cartel of die Kwth^Wert aa 
P irariiioeii, luuler ibemaaiManrai of ons wl>o Imd o1^^ 
faiapo^aad oonld^yaia&itemit, in despite of the Biiladi 
OovemaMMit. TOie evei^ ^hioh bad leoendy ooonmd at 
lAbflro wonld not permit acquiescence m- a po^cy aaited 
o&lj to a state of tniaiqttinity. Witbrn tibizee mandies of tiie 
Sutlej, there wae ani^T of 70,000 num, ooniideiit in its 
om stiwgth, prond of its vadLons saccesBes over its 
aeig^hbourB, desirotts of war and plunder, and under no 

a pline or oon^L We were boiund to take every pre- 
on against its hostility, and no precaniion appeared 
more necessaiy tlian that of rendering onr rear and our 
oommnnications secure, by the establishment of a friendly 
GK>vemm6nt at G-walior. liord ISllenborough conrinned 
for two mon^ to press the surrender of the Dada on the 
ranee, but still without suooess* He arrivedat Agra on the' 
llih December, and finding that he had not left Gwalior, 
wrote to the ran^ that he ootUd neither permit the exist-> 
enoe of an unfriendty Government in we territories of 
Sindia^ nor permit4tk|o remain without a Government able 
and willing to preserve the relations of amity with its 
neighbours. He had therefore ordered ilie British anuies to 
advance, and would not arrest their progress until he had frdl 
secnrity fi3r the future tranquillity of t£e common frontier. 

Sir Hugh Gk>ugh, the Oommanderrin-Ohief, was directed 
to oommenoe his march to Gwalior, and the Dada was im- 
mediately sent in to the encampment of the Bresi- 
dent at Dholpora with a letter from the ranee, tiant wfUi 
requesting that, as the wishes of the Governor- 
General had been complied witl^ the advance of the army 
might be countermanded. In his reply, Lord EUenborough 
repeated his former remarks on the neoessitv of a stropg 
Government at Gwalior to control its own subjects, and n 
required that the Gwalior army, which was to all intenta 
ana purposes master of the state it profbssed-to serve, 
sbonid be reduced, and the Btrmigth of the British oontin* 
gent increased. The Oabme^ fiadiug that the Briridi 
army continued to move doim to the Ohumbul, the 
Ixmndaiy of the two States, sent a deputation of the mott 
influent^ ofaiefr to request that the ranee and die |prinoe 
should be allowed to wait on the Gov 0 morv.Gei»al m his 
preaent encampment. Lord SDenborongh rmlied that he 
C(niM not wait weir arrival, thtyrmomted withgreater 

Importunity diat the house of Smdia would be m eeer 
disgraosd, if, conimry to all precedent^ the Govemoiw 
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lAjo. Chnwal lAicmld orpMi ibe froBtimr b^fbiv ^ bend of Ibe 
State had waited oa hiiB on Britiah temtosry. Ae Loid 
BUeahovoogh pcmtmned izifleiiUe» it was arranged tliajt thn 
aieeitog ehonld take >laoe twealy-three miles from ilia 
cap^. The troc^ howe^er^ would not pemit the royal 
ibmSy to quit it, mt marohed ont of Qwalior with aoola^ 
maiioii, alia lafonaed the Beaident that they were going to 
drive the EngUah back across the Ohumbul. 

After waiting in vain for two daya'^at Hingona for the 
royid party» Lord EUenborongh direoted Sir finch Chmgh 
to advance to Ghvalior. Sindia’a army had taken 
KitaaMii. np a strong position at Chonnda, and Sir Hugh’s 
arrancements were directed to this point; bnt 
during the night seven battalions wi& twenty guns of 
heavy calibre xhoYed on nnobserved to Haharajpore, and 
entrmehed themsdves, with their formidable batterira in 
front. The Commander-in-Chief and his staff considered 
the enemy a contemptible rabble,, ready to fly on the first 
ahot. The Adjutan^General said he should not have oc- 
casion for anything but a horse- whip. The march was 
described as a mifitsry nromenade, and the Oovemor- 
O^eral and the ladies of the eliief officers were in the field 
on elenhanta There had been no reconnaissance, and the 
enemy^s change of nosition was not known. The troops 
advanced gaily to liaharajpore, where it was intended to 
. hreakfasty when a volley irom the masked batteries gave 
the first intimation of their position. Sir Hugh was re- 
quired to change his disnofutions in haste, and the battle 
was justly characterised the Gbvemor-Oeneral as one in 
which everybo^ and eve^hinc was ont of place. The 
Biitisfa force numbered 12,000, ftat of theMahrattas about 
14,000. The siege train had been unaccountably left 
behind on tiie surrender of the Dada, and the light field 
pieces of the army were quickly silenc^ by the heavy ord- 
nance of the eneuiy, and tlte troops wm, according to the 
usual tactics of Sir Hugh, laundicd on the batteries, which 
were served with despeFation as long.iuiu gunner was left. 

Dee. The victory was at length adiiovM 1^ the irresistible 
gallantry cf cm soldiers, of whom l^Ow fell killed and 
wMiidca. On the same day, another faattle^B foUeht at 
Fonuiar, of miner importance, which likewise ended in a 
vieteiy. 

Tbm victories phiced tt»s Idn^nm of Sindia at the dis- 
posal of the Ooveruor-Oeneral, Imi he left, it outhu, and^ 
dmpij imikailcd its independence* The young nmeo was 
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dflpAMd to tiu of regwi^ and 00^^ 

Oil w aliowoxioe of throe laos a ywr, the , _ J3H‘ 
a dmimttr »ti<m was oommitM to a couadl ol **^^*"*^* 
regency* wto were required to aot implicitly on ibe-adVioe 
of the l^eeidetit. The torbnlent army of the state was 
rednoed to and allowed only thiriy^-two guns. The 
British oontuigent was raised to 10*000, and became* in 
&ct* a complete and compact little army of all arms* com* 
manded by the officers of the Oompanv* comnosed of bisrh* 
c^te brahmins and Bajpoots, men of atblebc frames and 
high courage* and also of boundless presumpriop* as the 
GkiTemment found to its oost dimng the mutiny* 

Lord ISllen borough returned to Calcutta in March, and 
on the 15th Jime, India was astounded by the news that 
the Court of Directors had revoked bis af^int- 
ment. His correspondence with the India House Lord BUan- 
had been marked by the absence of that deference 
to the Directors which was duo to their high position in the 
empire, and it too much resembled bis commi^cations to 
them when he was dictator at the Board of Control ; his 
proceedings had too often ezhibitod a contumacious disdain 
of their authority. He tiroated the civil service with nn« 
disguised contempt, and concentrated his (sympatibies on 
the aimy . He hem contracted a fondness for military glory, 
and his administration presented only asuccession of D&tlm. 

The vagary of the Gates proclamation had exposed the 
Government of India to the ridicule of England and the 
contempt of Europe, and destroyed all conldence in the 
sobriety and soundness of his ju^ment. He appeared to 
the Directors to be without any definite principles of action, 
wd they were in constant dreM of the new embarrassments 
in which his eccentricities might involve them. They 
ceased to consider the empire safe in his hands ; wd in the 
teetta of zniniaterial remonslarances* more ospiknany fk^ 
the Duke* determined to exercise the power of recall wh^ 
they had reftised to renounce at the renewal of the charter. 

His removal was resmited by the army ho had caressed, 
with expressions bordering on disloy^ty. The com- 
munity m general* while duly appreciating his many 
xtoble qualities* the total absence of nq^tism, fho patriotic 
diitribatio]i of his patronage* his ind^tigshlo indnstry* 
and hia sumUnr energy* stdl regarded the resolute of 
the Oopvt of Dmetora as an aot cu unquestionable wiidOT- 
He emtiarked for England cm the Ist August^ and too. 
Sikh frmr was pootimnod for twdive montha 
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Ikivd Ellenborpugh’fl atteaii<m ww flo oom 
in w«F ftnd politioB lui to leare him little leuure.or indijia* 
^ monily intelleotiieli or tnftteriel im- 
aSntaSaUi provement of the ooantiy, bat there were eome 
•tot atotim- xi^aeiires which deserve notice. It was during 
his i^ministratioii that the police of the lower 
provinces was rendered more efficient hj the establishment 
of the office of depatj mAfpsta^te^ tg, which men -of every 
class, creedy and caste were eligible ; and also bj an im- 
provement if the pay of darogas^ who held the comfort of 
the great body of the people in their hands. It was also 
under his govmnoLinent diat state lotteries, which had 
become a prolific source of demoralisation, were abolished. 
To him belongs the merit of having, nnder the advice 
^ Mr. Wilberforoe Bird, passed an Act for the total and 
immediate extinction of slavery. 


SBOnON in. 

itOSD sianxNoi’s ADMiinsimTioir— thk puitjab — the sum 

WAR. 

A,D. Ox the recall of Lord EUenborongh, the Ministi^ and the 
IS44 Oonrt of Pirectors concurred in nominating his relative. Sir 
Eenry-«eabseqnently Lord-^Hawnge, to sncceed 
Htadiiigt. iiixn^ He had enteim the army at an early age, 
and served in the Peninsula nnder the Duke of Wellington, 
and acquired a high reputatiox:^ more especially at the battle 
of Albuera, the success of which was ascribed to his skill 
and gallantry, and procured him firom a great historical 
anibcrity the commendation of being the young soldier 
** with m eye of a general, and the soul of a hero,** At 
Wiiterioo be was dnnbled by a severe wound. On Ins 
refeum to E^land he enf/ekii Parliament and was twice 
Secrriniiyat War, and once Secretaiyfiir Ireland, and in these 
poritaons acquired much experience in the management of 
paUio aSiurs. It was his military qualificatioiaus, however, 
which recomiiiended him for ttie govemmeiii of India at a 
time when the rig^ bank of the fihMlig was bristling with 
hostile bayonets and the Shh army had ceased to be 
amanable to the control cf the state. Be was of the same 
mtare agp--sixiy-‘*-as the liarqBis of Baetbigs, and he 
wdered upon his dutim,as hesaid at iim valeAi^ 
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vtottld rim a* om iii«a». nd Imrilad faa^' ttu) iav»> 
•ioaL thatann^, witihtlM«n»pl^ofafinrllaiwBiedMii^ 
aOuArtad of a Mfupaet baity of martud Sldis, imitod Ilf tile 
atmnyeafc aataonal and ratyknis ^ympatiiifia, pgrood of their 
past adueremoitB, and haoghty iA the ooneoiouiuMsof their 
own eniwrioriiy. When the iron eoeptre of Bnnjeet Sing 
WM ranorod, theeo Fnetoiian faaiue apeodily became 
neaten of Pnigab. The eoldiera were indiTidnally 
obedkat to their own ofScers, thongfe ^ty did oceawoneBy 
tie jbecommandent np to a gtm ; but ae a boty their move* 
mente were regnlate^^not by the will of the eovera^ or 
xrf the miniater, bat by the dictation of the azn^oommitteee 
m fnmtfu», the Conncil of lire, who oonenlted nothing 
bat the intereeta of the tro(^ Thoae who beetowed 
on them the greatest largesses were most enre of tiiSir 
anpport. 

^ Tbeyear 1848 was marked by tboee conTnleions to which 
Lwd MenbaronwhaUnded in wminnte of the 1st Novem* 
TtTitr-* her, when he dwelt on the neoeesity of seonring . 
ebMSbis. (mr rear w redooing the equally insubordinate 
anny vi Qwalior. The minister Dhyan Sing, finding his 
Mirer on the wane, persuaded Shere Sing to recall Ijeet 
tl» head of one of the most powerM dans, whom he 
had banished. On his restoration to office, he invited Share 
inapeot some new levies which he had raiaed, and 
shot him dm on the parade. djeetSingthen assaesinsted 
IHgran Sing, when his yDnthftil~seo Heers Sing called on 
the soldiers to revenge these fonl murders, and thw pro- 
oaeded to the citadel and put djeet Sing to death. Dnleop 
Sii^, then five yeaia of ag^ tia son ra Biu\jeet Sing by 
the ranee Jbindnn, was brongb^ from the senana and 
uisteHed maharqjq ty Heera Kng^ who took the poet of 
mhuster, and amwshed the troops to his interest by an 
additioa of two rupees and n half to their monthly pay. 
9ttem this time, the amy may be eopsideied aoaunte 
master of the state. 

13w podtion of Bieera Sixw was pimtable and perikms in 
the SKtrame. One of his nndes marohed down to Lahore, 
ifiiiii^- ir ftma fvaaaoo to snpplapt him, bt^ was debated 
SHwltas. *04 ityhi. Tho Ebmea army, irhibh sopported 
hie pewatf, was also the great eonroe m dmger, whidi be 
eamaTOared to leesen by dietrfimthig ^ regiments and 
tahntm fafiaa in the Ityplands, but the |Mmo%« would wA 
pMpw a .dngle eoipe to leave the oamtal withoot thek 
snoooBB of his admiaietratian was dae 
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oJuflAy to t3i0 -goniits of bis tntciVi ike piii)4it JbD% '(|iie 
priert of ike Jtum&oo flanjly, who wae oomdldored 1^ mail of 
iadbi extaeeordm^ aliQiiy t^t if he oould have omtecSM 
ihe tcoope he xnighi have eetabUehed a dyoaeiy of Ped&vrM 
at lahorey but before hie ipodiion waa eoaBolidated he 
endeavom^ to reduce the ^wer of Golab Sing, auo* 
ceeded Dhyau Sing aa the ruler of Jnmmoo ; to also aa> 
questerdd ihe estates of some of the ohk^ ahd, moce 
oartioalarl^^ offended the ranee Jhmdim and her brether 
by his Bupereilious deportment. She appealed )bo the army, a.e. 
boA Heera Sing and the pandit were obliged to fly, but 
were overtaken and kOlM, and their heads brought in 
triumph to Lahore. On the dissolution of the Government 
of- Seera Sins the management of aflhirs fidl into ihe 
hands of Jowaher Bing, the broihor of the ranee, and of her 
fisvourite paramour, ledl Sing, a brahmin, who had notUng 
to recommend him but his comely person. The soldiers 
received a fresh augmentation of pay, and became s6^ iiu 
subordinate that it appeared necessary to find some emidi^- 
ment for them to prevent the total overthrow of the Ghivem* 
ment. They were therefore Instigated to march to Jnmmoo 
and fleece raja Golab Sing, whom th^ brought down to 
Lahore and from whom they wrung more thw a oxore of 
rupees. To keep them from mischiefat the capital they were 
then recommended to attack Moolraj, who had been allotted 
to sucoeed his &ther in the government of Mooltan, and 
fiom him they extorted eighteen lacs. Soon after, Feehora 
Sins, another of the Boris of Bunjeet, raised the standard of 
revdt^ hut was defeated imd basmy inurdered by Jowaher 
Sing. He had always been popular with the people and the 
army, and the couteinpt wmon was felt for the wretched do- 
bauchee who oconpied the post of minister was turned into 
indignation by this atroohy, and he was led out into the 
plain of Meean Meer and executed. After the loss of her * 
DrodieF,the raneesat daily in durbar, and in the beginn^ 
of Bovember appointed l4all Sing minister, and Tq^ Sii^ 
commander*in*chief. But the army, which had withm the 
year hnmltled ^ two met fendatorieB of Joamioo and 
IfooUaD, waa now -Hie ade power in tiie state. ... 

anaidiy wfaidi raigned in the SPnnjab oonstnumed UM 
tilie Gforermnent of Inife to mahe energotus' prepMatfoos 
tut the dd^ of frontier, the cantonment 

at. Ihroaqp!0ie on Snfleg which waa 

muiffy gtiriKQiad Im 4 heto rw^or^ a. a ja. 

bat Sfr Senry Harc^ge fiMmd Out tiw 
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tocM '>M <m > W«id ihm, though anoaniiiig to l/.OOO ™*«, 
.«MMt w fl c fant ftrita d^moo, atOl tea fiir azteud'ra 
opemiib^if flHTflhoiiHhelbioBa Hetheibg^ 

l^nallT Ttinutea 40,000 mea on tiw fioniutv and in the 
etetifHU Mlotrit, ao imperoq^bly aa to at&a^ no ntten- 
thn in oorownprorinoea ; and he likewiaebronj^t np from 
ffinda to Iteoaepore the boata irbioh Lend 

BBanb o a oni^ bad iriaefy oonatraeted to aerve aa anontoon. 
It‘ baa been ranniaad tbatit-waa tiie eaaemblage of ^Hge 

force on and neat' the finntim wbkb ronsed the ■mminima 
of the Kbalaa axmj, and led them to antimpate onr oerisna 
by the inyamon of onr territoriea. But ainoe oar dia^ 
oomfltnre in Afghaaiatan bad lowered onr peatige, thbt. 
army had twioe marched down to the banka of the Sntiqj 
a^ threatened to eroas it Oonaidering, moreoTer, thb 
diatraoted atate of the Puimh QoTemment, witii the moat 
elBident army ever coUeeted nnder the banner of any native 
State, flnahed witii ita paat aneoeaBea and pantine mr new 
toiam{dia, and utterly beyond control, the vlovemor> 
Geneim woald have been %rithoat 'dzonae if he had not 
made the moot ampfo prmarationa to meet a oriaiB whfob 
might tom np any day. .The invaiion waa the wmrk of the 
r anee — j natly termed Iw Sir Henry Hnrdinge the Mminalina 
of the north— and of Loll Sing and Tej Sing. . Th^fottihat 
me wdy ofaande of maintiSwing their anthoiity in the 
Ftojah waa to involve tiie army in a oohfliot with the 
Brituh Govemptent ; and it was tbwwholannchedthe SSkh 
battaliona on onr provinoeo for tbrir own aeonriiy, M>d 
endeavoured to avert the plunder of Xafoeare by 
tiiem aeroaa tiie Sutlq to pumder Ddhi and Benaree. 

On the 17th November, the order wae Jaaaed to orom 
tiie Sntiej. Broedfoot, the pditiail agent on the 

*.a.n*aDa frontier, nrged the moat prompt aoa.-aneigetie 
tatt jwwm nwaanrea <» defonoe, hat Sir Bany flagdinge^ 
•"•anni. g^jj] ojiagjiig ^ ^ gg peace, mreoted bun 
to eeid another ranumetranoe to the durbar, the only reply 
to vfoiah, howevm', waa aa ordw in eommmioe iba maiw 
withotit any fitrther delay. Animated by * feriKag 
eadre^ioua entimaiann, 60,000 Slialsa aoldi«a,idih 40^000 
wallparaed camp foUewera, and 150 guna of hunc ealilno, 
otoawd tilfo in four days, and by the l6th Deomnbm, 
were eheraped within a, abort diatanoe et the fort et. 
Feranapon^ wUdi waa heM by Sir John Lit^, mie of the 
nIdBat and heat (dBoaae iatbe aarvioe, witii ehoirt lf,000 
4ttea and 21 gnaa. On the llth Do ce mb er , prepariimna 
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laid ben mad* fere gmd bell in the itato fenle ofte en. 
OomiiiMidaNiii.Ohirf at TTnibella, wlMn infennatim ma tM* 
TeoeiTed that the wlude Sikh army bad mawhed down to 
the Balfeg and was on the ere of otoaBng ik Hm heQ waa 
abandoned, and the nu^ naaaed in preparing to mamdi to 
Ihe relirfaf Sir John Littfer, who wao enToloped bye ferae 
ris thnaa tiw nnmber of ma own. Hoorn were now in- 
valnaUe^ and the, troops, hearily aoeontred, performed e 
imuah never before' attmpted in India, of 150 milea in six 
days, throng heavy sands, the most formidable of aU 
roads, with uttle time to oook their food, and soaroely an 
hoar for repose. On the ISth the Oovernor>GenerBl iamed 
a decQaretion of war, and oonfisoated the distriots belonging 
to the Sikh crown south of the Snthg. Ihe day after the 
Sikh army had (oossed the river, a large portion of it 
poshed on to Ferozeshuhnr and bes^ to oonstmot ea^ 
irenbhments of the most snhstantial cmaraeter, leaving Tq 
Sing to watch the mormnents of Sir John litUer. 

InU Kw's scoots brought him infoimarimx that the 
Govemor-dranerai and the Commander>in<Ohief were ad* 
vanoing with only a dmider force, and he poshed inMitcr 
on wim 20,000 men and 22 guns to Moodkeo, ibwttia 
where he awaited their arrival ondw cover of ^ jungle. 

On the 18th December, the army had performed a fetigiang im 
march of twenty*oue miles over an arid plain ; the troops 
were snffering severely fbom thirst ; they had not Inrdken 
their fest sinoe the preoedhog night, and were preparing for 
a meal, when a cloud of dust rose up in front, and the roar 
of cannon announced the approach of Lall Sing’s army. 

Sir Hugh Gongh was taken by surprise, as at Hahan^j- 
pote; am then c|me the first oonfiiet between thssepw of 
Hindostanand the Ehalsa battalicM of Fuqah, and the 
superiority of the Sikh, whcnn a high political auth^ty had 
deehqed to be “ a nhble denunUJised by the absoDoe of 
** every foinoiple of mbordination, and W its wretched 
'* vidmoe,” beeame at once indisputable. One of our ro^ 
ments tmnwd round and sought the rear, and it waa' with 
dSfioulty the Commsndw>in-Chkf and his staff oonld dcag 
U to the front. Bvm a European oorpe wao fedr a thue 
siMMeced by, the loeriaion and zs^ndity of the enemy’s fire, 
aadm the ecmfiiiBon of the hour, one reghnent fiiM into 
another; bntvietoey deolersd onmm ride,t£c«gh not wifeant 
the kaa of 200 in killed and wounded. Eorsbctyymit 
had been the ^aetiee of the home anthorifiao to innito the 
riM «f Gomfoa]^*iii*Ohief with thet iff GoweenorwGme* 
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of Li»d Oo^walrarii^ ndr Imoe^ insUa 

tiiwif. It WM amfbrtiuwto^ omitted in ilw onea df ffir 
Betay Hasdinge^ Imt afW the miserable tairiias eabSntsd 
eitlCood]Bee,.lw phued bia aervioea at tbe diipoaal oi Sir 
Bagh Oaoj^ and megnammonaly toob thepobof second 
in ccnninaim, and ibaa restored in some' d^ree tbe oonfi* 
donee of tbe tnx^ 

Aja army baltM tiro days at Mof^idlBBe to take rmose and 

Wit boiy the dead, and was reinforced by tbe arrirai of two 
^ Boropean and two natire rwimenta, brot^t up 
AraiL by foroed msrdhes, tbrongh we inddbUgaUe ex- 
*“*“'^* ortioBS of Sir Henry Hardinge. It started' for 
ibe Mtrenobed camp of the Sikhs at Feroseshnhur on tbe 
mornuw ci the 2lBt Deomnbor, wi^nt proyiinons or tents. 
Sir Jomi IntUer was directed to join it at the oompnted 
hmir of its arrival, and he moved ontearly in themoming, and 
evaded tihe notice of Tq Sing by leaving bia oamp ^tohed, 
his baaaar flags flying, and his oavaby jackets stan^ng, 
and reaohed tbe mun body with 5,500 men and 22 gnns a 
few moments before noon. Tho Sikh entrenchment was in 
the form of a parallelogram, a mile in length and half a 
mile in Iweadt^ with the village of Feroz^nhnr in the 
centre. The number of troops .within it, commanded by 
Lall ^g, was estimated at 35,000, witii 100 gnns and 25u 
oamel swivels. The batteries were mounted, not with 
ordinary field artillery, bnt with heavy siege guns, placed 
in pcxntion ; the day was tbe shortest in the year, and with 
sndi an enemy to deal with as the Sikhs had proved them* 
sdves to be at Hoodkeo, every moment was of inestimable 
vahui ; bnt three hoars ^ere stnUagely firittored away after 
^ John Idttler’s arrival, and it was nearly fimr in the 
afternoon before the first shot was fired. Sir Charles 
N^ier in bis oomments on tbe strat^ of the day remarks 
that tiie attack shonld have bean made on tbe two sides 
whidh were not proteoted by the foamendonsgnna immove- 
ably fixed, hnt Sir Hng^ Goa(^ rwolved to figllow his 
nsnal practice of charging at onee liAt np to the| mnssle 
' of tbe gnns and carrying the batteriesby " cold steeL” He 
took t& command of tim right, Sir Heniy Hardinge of the 
oimtre, and Sir John Idttler of tbe left. ITfall to Sir John • 
to aasanlt tbe strongest seotion of the enemy's position, 
where they had gathered the etrwigtii of tbnr heaviort 
gnns. Bk own fidd pieoeB wms fonm to be little^ if 
may nsdt and bis tnx^ advamaed gallantly np iathe ^t* 
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Imt were at once arrested hj the ormrwhehimif fire ajl 
of the eaatoy. Thefi^ndibot, mewed down gn^pe eed IM 
roimd Aoti wasehecslEed, and retired, beaten^ but nof^ ie the Bm 
eye of candour, diehououred. The other dirisiema an- 
countered an equally terrific resiataiioe. To bonrow the 
language of the hisioiian of the Sikha, ^^guna were dia- 
** mounted, and the ammunition blown' into the air ; 

* aquadrona were checked in mid career ; battalion after 

* battalion waa hurled back wi& diaitered nmka ; and it 

* was not till after sunset that portions of the enemy's 
^ position were finally carried. D^knesaand the obatm^y 
‘ of the oon^ct threw the English into confusion ; men of 
‘all repments and all ranks were mixed together. 

‘ Generals were doubtful of the &ot, or the extent pf their 
‘ own aneceas, and colonels knew not what had become of 
“ the regiments they commanded, or of the army of which 
“they formed a piE^/' The Goyemor-Qeneral had five 
aides-de-camp killed and four wounded. He himself passed 
the night in moving from regiment to regiment, endeavour^ 
ing to Bustain the spirits and to reviye the ardour of the 
men, and, instead of retiring to Feroaepore as he was 
advi^ to do, determined to renew the engagement the 
next morning, although there was mlj one w^k divirion 
for the work which hsA baffled the whole army. At day- 
dawn he and the Oommander-in-Chief collect^ the scat- 
tered soldiers of General Gilbert’s division, attacked the 
batteries in reverse, and captured them after a feeble resis- 
tance. In the Sikh encampment during the ni^ht there 
had been stormy counsels and bitter reoriminauons ; the 
military chest had likewise been plundered, and, through 
the oowmdice or the treachery of the commander, we 
legions who had defended this Boman encampment with 
Roman courage were in fall flight to the Sutlej. The 
British line hdted as soon as it h^ cleared the worki^ and 
the two commanders were received with acclamation as 
they rode along Ihe ranks. The cheers had scarcely died 
ont when a cloud of dust announced the approach of a new 
enemy. This was Tej Sing, who, finding that Sir John 
Idttler had eluded his vigilance, marched down to Feroae- 
rikuhor on the moniing of the 22nd, with 20,000 infhntiy, 

£,000 cavalry, and seventy guns. He found that the en- 
trenohment waa lost, and the Sikh army in fall retreat to 
the river, and after a brief cannemade, which at once d»« 
mounted our feeble artiUeiy, withdrew to the Suthj. 

He did not know that the Brirish army, or what remained 

OG 
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AJi. of it, was Sxooping ftom bnogwr, not haying tasted food foi 

IS46 tldNy-Bix botiTs, and whbUy without anmmnition, and that, 
if yigoxondy attaoked, the most brilliant ooara^ ocmld not 
have saved it from utter destruction. The Bntish empire 
m India wias again saved laj a miracle. Our loss was 2,415 
killed and woimded, including 103 officers. The battle of 
Feroseshuhur was the most severe and critical the British 
armj had ever fought in India. Never before had we en« 
oonntirared so resolute and so skilful an enemy ; but it was 
the defoct of our tactics and the deficiency of our ammuni- 
tion, (juite as much aavthe conra^ of the Sikhs, which 
for a ime gave a character of equaUty to the struggle. 

The tide of invasion had now been stemmed, and of the 
60,000 Khalsa soldiers who had poured down on the 
Battle tit Company’s territories twelve days before, not one 
AMiwaL jmained in arms on the left bi^ of the Sutlej. 
But the two engagements had cost the arm;^ a fifth of its 
numbers and exhausted its ammunition, and it became neces- 
sary to bring up a large supply of stores as well as siege 
muB from the nearest dep6t, which was at Delhi, 200 miles 
distant The army was thus condemned to a season of 
imuitivily, which the Sikhs attributed to timidity or to 
weakness, and Bunjoor Sing crossed the river in force, and 
tiireatened the station of Loodiana. Sir Harry Smith was 
sent to cover it, butowingto his own obstinacy, he received 
a serions check at Buddewal which gave no little con- 
fidence to the Sikh commander ; and it became necessanr to 
make a vigoronB effort to clear the left bank of the Sutlej 
of the enemy, and prevent an attack on the long convoy 

1646 0oming up nrom Delhi. General Smith’s force was there- 
fore raised to 11,000, and the two forces met at Aliwal, on 
the banks of the river. The hill men who defended it 
were speedily put to flight, but the Ehalsa soldiers, men 
of true Sikh blood and me^e, stood their gronnd with nn- 
flinchmg courage, and it was not before their ranks had 
been tiirioe pierced by Colonel Cureton’s cavalry, that they 
reiareated to the river, in which many found a watery grave, 
leaving sixty ^seven guns as trophies in the hands of the 
victors. This serious reverse disheartened the cabinet at 
liidiore. Lall Sing, the prime minister, was deposed for 
his inoapa<^, and Golab Sing was invi^ from Jummoo 
to open negotiations with Sir Henry £&irdmgo* He was 
informed that the Oovemor-Genem was prepared to 
acknowledge a Sikh soverei^ty at Lahore, but not till 
the Ehalsa army had been entirely disbanded. Golab Sing 
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informed him tiiat it wea impoeeible to control the more- jun. 
mant of the troops, who oontinned to domineer oyer lt4i 
public p^athorities, and the negotiation was broken off. 

While the Gominander-in.Cmief was awaiting the arrival 
of the train from Delhi, the Sikhs were transporting tibieir 
fijrces across the Sutlej at the Hnrrekee ford, satUAof 
where they erected one of the strongest works 
against wMoh troops had ever been led in India. It con- 
sisted of a series of semicircular entrenchments, with the 
river for their base, the outer line being two miles and a half 
in oireuxnference, surrounded by a deep ditch. The ram- 
parts were defended by sixty-seven pieces of heavy ordnance 
and 85,000 Ehalsa soldiers. A bridge of boats united the 
entrenchment with the encampment across the river, where 
heavy guns had also been plant^ to sweep the left bank. The 
long train of ordnance and stores coming up fix>m Delhi 
marched into the camp on the 8th February, and raised the 
drooping spirits of the men. General Smith’s troops also 
joinM the army, and increased its strength to 15,000, of 
whom 5,000 were Europeans. The heavy ordnance was 
planted on commanding positions opposite 0i6 enemy’s en- 
trenchments, and opened upon them at seven in the morning 
of the 10th February. The Sikhs answered flash for flaw 
from their powerful artilloiy, and at nine it was found that 
the cannonade had made no impression on their position ; 
the ammunition, moreover, began to fall short, and, after 
having waited seven weeks ibr these guns, it was discovered 
that they were of little avail, and that the issue of the con- 
flict must be left to the arbitrament of musketry and the 
bayonet. The attack was made in three divisions on three 
points, by Generals Dick, Gilbert, and Smith. . Sir Bobert 
Dick’s division was the first to move up to the attack, and, 
charging home with the bayonet, cleared the ditch and 
mounted the rampart. The Sikhs perceivir that this 
was to he the principal point of attack, slackened the 
defence of the entrenchments elsewhero, and concentrated 
their guns on it. Fresh regiments were sent up to reinforce 
General Dick, but they were staggered and checked by the 
deadly fire of the Sikhs. The other two diviaions were 
therefore ordered to make a simultaneous attack, which the 
enemy no sooner poiccived than they immediately re- 
tuiWd to the posts they had quitted, and from eveiy foot 
of the entrenchment poured a ivithoring fire of grape, 
round shot, aiid musketry. The most rema A:ablo occurrence 
of the day was the charge of (^neiul O ^vision on the 
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Ajo, centre ; hie troops were repeat^y driven back, but tbeir 

1846 indomitable courage mastered "the entimsebment, ihoimb 
not withont the loss of 689 killed and wounded. The 8ikh 
defences were at len^ pierced in aH three dxreoiione. 

Sing was among tne Brst to fly, and either by accident 
or design, broke down tiie bridge after he had crossed it. 
The Khalsa soldiers, pressed on three sides into a confused 
mass, still contmned to dispute every inch of ground tin 
they were forced to the bridge, and, preferring death to 
surrender, plunged wildly into the stream, which had risen 
during the night and flooded the ford, and they perished by 
hundreds in their attempt to cross. The confhsion, dkmay, 
and carnage were such as had not been seen in India since 
the battle of Paniput. The loss on the side of ihe Sikhs 
was computed at 8,000, and the whole of their encampment, 
with all their artillery, standards, and stores fell to the 
victors. The loss on our side was 2,883 in killed and 
wounded, hut the victory was complete. The con- 
querors, as they beheld the trenches filled with the bodies 
of their iron-hearted defenders, and the fords of the Sutlej 
choked up with thousands of corpses, and the river itself 
exhibiting in every direction the wreck of a great army, 
did not mil to pay a tribute of admiration to the gallantry 
and devotedness of the noble Khalsa legions. 

Major Abbot had been employed day and night in con- 
struc&ig a bridge of the boats which Sir Henry Hardingc 
had brought up from Sinde to Peroaepore, and 
enten^ it was Completed the night before the battle. Sii 

Henry had been actively engaged in the field a 
Sobraon, and was severely injnred by a fall from his horse 
but as soon as the victory was assured, he rode twenty 
six miles to Ferozepore to uasten the passage of the troope 
and that night six regiments bivouacked in the Punjab. 
Three days after the action, the whole force, which, includ- 
ing camp followers, fell little short of 100,000 men, and 
68,000 animals and forty pieces of artillery, crossed the 
river without a single casuiflty. On the line of march to 
the capital, a deputation from the Sikh cabinet, with Golab 
Sing at their head, waited on the Governor-General, but 
they were received as the representatives of an offending 
Government and their complimentary presents were declined. 
Soon after, the maharaja Dhnleep Sing came into the Camp, 
and was dismissed with honour. On the 20th the citadel of 
Lahore was occupied by a British garrison, and the army 
was encamped on the plain of Meeantrreer. 
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Fhe issue of the war had plaeed the Punjab at the die* jun. 
j>osal of tifaie 6ovemor*0eneral, and he might have anne3;ed 
it to the Company’s dominions, but he did not 
consider it pmde:^ to encumber the Government 
with the ch^ge,of a new kingdom. The morale 
of the army, moreover, was low, the season of 
heat and prostaration was approaching, and the four battles 
had reduced his European strength to 8,000 men, while the 
remnant of the Sikh army still mustered 14,000, with forty 

E ts of cannon. He determined, therefore, to punish the 
nation for its wanton aggression without suppressbg 
its political independence, and he simply deprived it of the 
possessions held south of the Sutlej and the province of 
JuUunder across it. The state was required to make good 
the expenses of the campaign, computed at a crore and a 
half of rupees, but the profligacy of the ministers and the 
rapacity of the soldiery had reduced the twelve crores left 
by Bunjeet Sing to half a crore. Sir Henry Eterdinge 
determined, therefore, to take over the province of Cashmere 
in lieu of the remaining crore, and Golab Sing, the powerful 
raja of Jummoo, stepped forward and offered to pay this 
sum on being constituted the independent monarch of 
Cashmere and Jummoo. The two provinces were, in feet, 
sold to him, but he merely received an indefeasible title to 
that which was already in )iis possession, and which we 
were not in a position to deprive him of. 

The settlement of the Punjab was embodied in the treaty 
of the 9th March, which provided that the Ebalsa army 
should be disbanded, that the nailitary force of 
the state should be limited to 20,000 infantry oftbe 
and 12,000 cavalry, and that all the guns which 
had been pointed against British troops should be given up. 
Although the war had terminated in the total defeat of the 
Eiialsa army and the dismemberment of the Punjab, the 
fact of our triumph was doubted in the native community, 
more especially as it was unwelcome. The natives had 
looked with a feeling of complacency on the growth of the 
new kingdom in the Punjab, the cradle of Hindooism, as 
the germ of a power destined to restore Hindoo supremacy 
throughout India. Sir Henry Hardinge considered it im- 
portant to remove this feeling of incredulity, and to demon- 
strate that the power of Bunjeet Sing was completely 
prostrated. A grand procession was accordingly formed of 
the 2S0 guns obtained feom the Sikhs, which was condneted 
from Laliore to Calcutta with every demonstration of 
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j^n. militaty pomp. It was resolved at the staiioxus and canton- 

1S46 ments by the imblic fimetionairieB with alt honour, and its 
arrival in Oalcatta wan celebrated by a magnificent cere- 
monial. In Ewland, the thanks of Parliament weie moved 
to Sir Henry Ewdu^, Sir Hugh Gongh, and their brave 
oomimions hy Sir l^bert Fed and the Dnke of Welling- 
ton, in sp^hes which enhanced their value in no smtul 
deme. reeragea were bestowed on the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in^Chief, and a haronctey on the victor 
of Aliwal. To all the troops engaged in the campaign 
Lord Hardlnge granted twelve mon&’ full hatta, without 
waiting for permission from home. 

At we earnest entrealy of the durbar, Lord Harding 
consented to leave a British force for the proteotiou of the 
maharaja and the new government, but only to 
SSSSttti ^ Major Henry Lawrenoe, 

to the” of the Bengal Artillery, was selected as the 
^ * repres^tative of the Government at the Lahore 
court. IaII Suig, the paramour of the ranee, was ap- 
pointed prime minister. He was a man of low extraction, 
without any capacity for civil or military atfairs, and his ad- 
ministration, which was both venal and oppressive, rendered 
him odious to the chiefs and the people. His treachery to 
the British government soon brought his career to a close. 
Oashmere had been made over to the raja Golab Sing, but 
the governor. Sheik Imam-ood-deen, at first hesitated, and 
then reftised to surrender it. Major Lawrence considered 
it indispensable to extinguish the first spark of resistance, 
and at the risk of being blocked up by the snows of winter, 
marched with the utnmst promptitude with a large force, 
consisting of 10,000 of the Sikh armv which we had 
recently conquei^d, and a small detacuimcnt of British 
troops. The refraOtoiy chief was reduced to submission, 
and, in his own defeikce, produced a written order from Lall 
Sing to obstruct the transfer, A mixed commission of 
European officers and Sikh chiefbains assembled to investi- 
gate the dtarge of treachery, which was fully sub^ntiated, 
and, in spite of the tears of the ranoc, he was banished from 
the Puigab and conrigned to oblivion on a pension. At the 
close of fhe year, the Sikh cabinet and most influential 
nobles assured Iiord Hardinge that the withdrawal of the* 
British force would inevitably lead to the resuscitation of 
tihe army, and he yielded with great leluctaince to 

tfarir uaportunity. A new treaiy was mrawn up to which 
Uiy-two chidb affixed their soak, whidi provided that a 
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covaml of regenoj, oonsiatiog o&^ht chieft, sbcndd h^coo^ $j;u 
stitated to «et under the contiol and goidanoe of the 
Besident) that the Tadbas forts and cantonments should be 
garrison^ British troops, for whose maintenance a snm 
of twenty-two kos of rupees a year should be appropnated, 
and that the arrangement should continue for eight years 
duriim the minomty of Dhuleep Sing« The government of 
the Punjab was virtually vested in Miyor Lawrence, an 
ofiBoer. of artillery. 

For eight years the government in India had been inces* 
santly engaged in war, or in preparations for it, and ihe 
armies of the three Presidencies had been aug- B^teoUciiof 
mented to the extent of 120,000 men. The pres- thAumy. 
sure on the finances of the empire had been proportionately 
severe, and at the close of the Sikh war tne expenditure 
was found to exceed the revenue by a crore and a half of 
rupees. In the course of the preceding twenty-six months, 
ihe three remaining independent armies — ^those of Gwalior, 
Sinde, and the Punjab— numbering 120,000 soldiers, had 
been extinguished, and their artillery, consisting of 500 

§ iec68 of cannon, had been transferred to our own arsenals. 

'here was no longer any native military organisation in 
any province to oppose ns, and the time appeared to have 
arrived when the strength of our own armies could be 
reduced without danger. Happily Lord Hardingek long 
militaiy experience both in the field and, as seoretary-a£ 
war, in the cabinet, enabled him to carry out this measure 
without in any degree impmring our military strength. Leav- 
ing the numW of officers, European and native^ without 
diminution, he curtailed the rank and file of the army by 
50,000 men, and disbanded the police battalions, but he 
carefully avoided any mutilation of individual allowances. 
These arrangements resulted in a saving of a crore and a 
half a year, and the revenues of the two Sikh provinces 
which he had annexed left him a small surplus. Hotwith- 
standing these material roductions, the security of the 
north-west frontier, the only point of danger, was more 
effoctnally provided for than ever, allotting to Meerut 
and the stations above it 54,000 men and 120 guns. 
Equal wisdom and foresight were manifested in his arran^- 
ments for the peace of the Punjab. He did not expect that 
a country teeming with disl^ded soldiers, the bravest and 
most haughty in India, who nad revelled tcfip seven years m 
niilitaiy ficense, would be as free from disturbanoe as a 
dirtiiot in Bengal. To provide for the pimnpt repression 
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JL9 ot any mBnireciiaiiaiy tooveiiien^ he organiaed three mor- 

1845 aUe brigade, complete in carriage and eqnipmenti con* 
meting of caTalry, and artillexy, to he held in 

readiniMiB at Lahore, JnUnnaer, and Feroe^ore to take the 
field at the shorteet notice on the firat appearance of an 
ontbreak. 

Xiord Hardinge’s attention during the forty-two months 
of hie administration had been chiefly occnpied in reducing 
OttieriiMa^ the Ehalsa armament, top oonstraotion of the 
nmoH m. Punjab adminisiialion, and the reorganisation of 
pioT«me&t. army ; but^he found leisure to attend to the 

social and materim improvement of the country. At the 
suggestion of Lord Auckland, the Court of Directors had 
ffiveti their sanction to the oonstructbn of the great Gfanges 
GanaL The work was suspended nnder the pressure of 
war ly' Lord Ellenborough, hut was resumed and pushed 
on wiih energy hy his sncoessor. It was during nis iu- 
eumbeniy’ that the memorable resolution was passed which 
hdd out the prospect of employment m the public service 
to the succemdl students m the Government education^ 
institution^ and which thus gave the state the benefit of 
the talent it had asmsted to develope. Education was as 
much a party question in India as in England, and this 
Kberal measure, which was not universally approv^, was not 
fullv carried out for some ;jrear8 ; but the merit of it belongs 
to Lord Hardinge’s administration, and he was recompense 
by a grateful address on the subject from the most influentia] 
native gentlemen in Calcutta. He gave a powerful impulse 
at an important crisis to the plan of Indian railways, then 
struggling into existence, which Lord Ellenborough had 
pronounced to be **all moonshine he prohibited Sunday 
labour in the public establishments, and gave our Hindoo 
and Mahomedan subjects a proof of our respect for the 
principleB of our creed. I^rd William Bentinck had 
aboUshed mdUea throughout the Company’s dominions, but 
they were stall perpetrated in the native states, and on the 
dea^ of the inga of Mnndee, a principality in the vicinity 
of theGovemoToGeneral’s residence atSimla, no fewer than 
twelveof hiswidows were burnt on the funeral pile. Lord 
Hardinge nsed all the influence of our paramount authority 
to induce the independent native mu^s to abolidi 
praotioe, and before nis departure he had the satis&oi^ 
of reoeivira written assurances firom tweni^*four native 
princes and princesses that th^ were making strenuous 
efforts to meet his wishes; and a miUee is now as much 
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oat of TOgae on tfao oontiiiont of India as a dadi is iiT 
Ibglttnd. The distrifaatioii dlhis ^iaronage was renktod 
bj an ezdliisiTe regard to tibe pabuo interatB, and ne was 
as free from the suspicion of nepotism as Lord SUen- 
bmouffh. He secured the confidence of the communitgr in 
India by his sterling sense, and by the rare oombiuaticm of 
a kindandconciliat^disposition with decision of character 
and rigour of dismjpline. He left Calcutta on the 15th 
March, 1848, with the avowed conviction that it would not 
be necessary to fire another shot in India for seven years ; 
yet BO impossible is it to forecast the future in that hoi-bed 
of revolutions, that before a twelvemonth had passed, the 
Punjab had revolted, and had been re-oonquerea, and oon- 
verted into a British province. 


CHAPTER XrV. 

SECTION 1. 

LOBD OALHOtTSTE’S ADMIKISTBATXON-— SECOND SIKH WAB. 

Lobd Dalhousie landed at Calcutta and took his seat m juu. 
council on the 19th January, He was in his thiriy-siKth 1849 
year, — the youngest of governors general. He Loxunai- 
had occupied a seat in the House of Commons 
before he succeeded to the family title, and in Sir Robert 
Peel’s last cabinet enjoyed the post of president of the 
Board of Trade at the most busy period of its existence, 
when it was flooded with railway schemes. He entered 
upon the government of India without auy of that acquain* 
tance with its institutions and policy which Lord Wellesl^, 
Lord Minto, and Lord William Bentinck had brought wiui 
them, but his natural genius soon caught the 8pin\ and 
mastered the details of the administration. The period of 
his role, which extended to eight years, was crowded with 
transactions which will long continue to afibct the happiness 
of the vast popnlation of the empii'e, and may he con- 
sidered one of the most memorable in its history. Waiving 
the chronological order of events, we shall distribute them 
under the three' sections of military operationBi annexalums, 
and social and material improvements. 
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ajd. WitJ^in four xorntfas of his amTal, tbe note of iirar was 

IB4S again sounded in tibe Punjab. A ssi^l oload appeaafod on 
Xooirsj Mid ^ borizon over ICooltan^ which in ihe course of 
Mooitan. six mouths overspread the conntiy and brought 
on a con^t as ardnons as that of 1845. Major — after- 
wards Sir Henry— ^Lawrence was constraint to visit 
BSngland for the restoration of his health, and was snooeeded 
by a civilian, Sir Frederic Onrrie, who was nnhappily 
placed in circomstances which required the experience and 
the anthoritative connsels of a militai^ man, and the 
absence of which culminated in a general war. Moolraj took 
possession of the province of Mooltan, on the death of his 
fhther the governor in 1844, but his subordination to the 
authorities at Lahore was little more than nominal. Lall 
Sing, the principal minister, knowing that a large treasure 
had been accumulated by his &ther, demanded a crore of 
rupees as a mizzer^ or succession fine. It was compromised 
for a fifth of the sum, the payment of which, however, he 
contrived to evade until the establishment of a strong 
government at Lahore by Lord Hardinge, when it was 
adyusted, and he ofibred to resign the government, on 
the gK^d that it was intended to introduce new fiscal 
regulations, which were unpalatable to him. The durbar 
took him at his word, and sent Khan Sinff to take 
over the government, and Sir Frederick selected Mr. 
Agnew, a civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson to accom- 
pany him, with an escort of about 350 Sikhs and a few 
guns. The party reached Mooltan on the 18th Maroh. 

The next morning Moolraj waited on them to discuss the 
terms of his resignation, and asked for a general deed of 
acquitt^ce, but Mr. Agnew insisted on the 
ttMottoen. production of all the accounts of Ihe pre- 
vious six years. After much recrimination, Moolraj 
^Ided to the demand, but he felt that he had been dis- 
nononred in the eyes of his people, and he left the confer- 
ence with a scowl on his l^w. On the 20th the two 
officers proceeded to inspect the various establishments 
which were to be transferred to the new governor, but as 
they were leaving the fort they were struck down by 
assassii^ and conveyed by their attendants to a fortified 
temple in the vicimty of the town in which tfa^ had taken 
up ihrir reridenco. They defended it manfully until .their 
Sikh escort proved treacherous, when the howling savage 
rcudted in and looked them to pieces, and presented tl^ 
heeds to Modbiy who, instead of affording them any 
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MOBtwde wfaeii were at^pcked, bad galhmed off lo 
bit ccmntiy resrde&ee. The nazfe da^ be pliSsed minwdtf 
tbe bead of baattneotion asid Wied a pxookiiuM^ 
aamiuoxiin^ the mbabitants of the proviooe to rise and 
wage a religious War against the/enn^eary as the Ohristian 
fineigners were oontemptacmsly terno^ The emergemqr 
had now arisen for which Lorn Hardinge had made pro- 
Tiaion hj his moyable columns, and there can be no doubt 
that if Minor Lawrence had been the Besident at Lahore 
he would mive marched down with promptitude and nipped 
the revolt in the bud, as he had extinguished the insur* 
reotion of Imam-ood-deen two years before in Oasbmere. 
Sir Frederick, on hearing of the attack on the officers, or* 
dered a large force to bo prepared to proceed forthwith to 
Mooltan, but eountermanaed it when he learnt that they 
had been murdered, and referred the matter to the oon- 
sideration of the Gommander-in-Ghief, who resolved to 
postpone all operations until he oonld take the field in person 
m the cold season. 

The Resident and the Gommander-in-Ghief had scaroely 
ceased to bandy arguments when Lientpnant — ^the late Sir 
Herbert-^-Edwardes, a young officer employed LlDntaMiit 
in the revenue settlement of the district of Bnnnoo, 
across the Indu s, animated with the spirit of Glive, dofor« 
mined to take the initiative in crushing the revolt. Without 
waiting for instructions from Lahore, « he crossed the Indus 
with 1,200 infantry, 850 horsemen, and two gnus ; but 
having intercepted a letter, from which he learned that his 
men had agreed to sell his head and their services to Mool* 
raj for 24,000 rupees, recrossed the river and raised other 
reemita free from flbe infection of treachery — “ bold villains,’* 
he said, ** ready to risk their own throats and cut those ox 

anyone else.” He was soon after joined by a regpment of 
Musnlmans, under Golonel Cortland, and by the troops of 
the wa®* Bhawulpore, and foi^ht an engagement with 
Moolraj and 8,000 Sikh troops at Kineyreeon thelSth June, 
and defeated him. He importuned the Resident to support 
him, and preparations were made to despatch an adequ^ 
force, but l^rd Gough amin interposed his authority, 
because l^e season was not mvourable, and the siege tram 
had not moved from Gawnpore. Ten days after, Lieutenani 
Sdwardes, who had received a reWovoement of 4,000 men, 
nndmrlmm-ood^deon, whose fiddilyhowevej? was doubtihl, 
again attacked Mooliej at Suddoosam, but aUhooi^ his amy 

now oemsisted of 11,000 Sikh aoldfo]^ sq^xxrted 
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ekven gmu^ he was oompktely defiaated, aodacmghtsluitet 
tSi$ with hie fhi^tiTe tro^ witibin waUs of the oapitaL 

Sir IVederick (krrionow’detern^^ to loee no time in fel* 
lowing up the snooesses of Lieutenant Edwardes, and took 
on himself the responsibititv of ordering Gene* 
ral Whish to proceed with 7,000 men and a bat* 
tering train to Mooltan, and to this movement 
Lord Gough offered no opposition. Meanwhile, Lieutenant 
Edwardes was joined by a Sikh force, under Shere, Sing, 
which the liahoro durbar had despatebed, ostensibly to co- 
operate against Moolraj, but, in reality, to support him, 
and it was no secret at Lahore that they wero thoroughly 
disaffected. The distance between Lahore and Mooltau is 
only 220 miles, but though (kneral Whish had the conveni- 
ence of water communication, he was thirty-nine days 
reaching his destination. Duiing this procrastination 
Moolraj augmented his force and improved the defences of 
the fort, which was one of the strongest in the country. 
The battering train reached Mooltan on the Srd September, 
but within a week after the batteries opened all operations 
were brou gh t to a close. Shore Sing, who had joined 
General Y^lbish’s camp in conjunction with Lieutenant 
Edwardes, yielded to the importunity of his oflBcers and 
men, and went over to the enemy with 5,000 troops on the 
14th September. The general was obliged to relinquish 
the siege, and retire to a safe position in the vicinity of the 
tovrn, adapted for the receipt of reinforcements, and there he 
threw up entrenchments, and was, in fact, besieged in his 
turn. Shere Sing immediately issued a proclamation, an- 
nouncing a religious war, “ under the auspices of the holy 
“ Gooroo,’^ against “the cruel ferinyeea'^ and called upon 
all those who cat the salt of the maharaja to come forward 
and destroy them. 

During these proceedings events transpired at Lahore 
and elsewhere which disclosed the mine upon which we 
%M«Adoftbe been sitring. It was discovered that the 
wvoit. maharanee, a woman of great ambition and inde- 
fetigable intrigue, had for some time been engaged at 
Cabul and Candahar, in Cashmere and in Bajpootana, in 
plotting against the British government, and that all the 
members of the Lahore cabinet, with the exception of two, 
were confederated with her. Sir I'l^ederick Currie had by 
a skilful manoeuvre obtained possession of her person, and 
transfomd her to the Resident at Benares, the warder of 
the disiuherited princes and princesses of India. The spirit 
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of xOTolt nowbegftamore^iexdy todevelope itaolf. OhuUor aa. 
Si]^ the &tli6r d Shore Sizig, the go^mor of the movinoe 
o( Eumrft, on the left bonk of the Indus, threw off the mask, 
and ** devoted his head,” aa he said, " to Qod, and his ams to 
**the Khalsa.** He of^ed a negotiation with Dost 
Mahomed and offered him the province of Peshawnr on 
condition of his joining the omsade against the English. 
The proposition was too tempting to he resisted, and he 
readily agreed to join the insurgents with his contiugent. 
Peshawnr, which Ohntter Sing thus sold to the A fahAna, 
was under the political charge of Major — now SirSeorge 
— ^Lawrence, and was garrisoned by 8,000 Sikh troops, 
upon whose fidelity little dependenoe could be placed when 
the whole atmosphere of the Punjab was charged with 
treason. Owing to the infinence the Major had obtained 
over them, they steadily resisted the importimities of 
Ohntter Sing, but at length yielded to the sednotionB of 
Sultan Mahomed, the brother of Dost Mahomed, and the 
personification of Afghan perfidy. He was under the 
greatest obligations to Sir Henry Lawrence, who had 
released him &om gaol at Lahore and restored his jageer. 
Under his instimtiom the troops assailed and sacked the 
J^sidency, and Major Lawrence and other English officers 
retired under the escort provided by him wiui the most 
solemn assurances of protection, but no sooner were they 
in his power than he sold them to Chutter Sing. The 
whole of the Punjab was now in a state of revolt; the 
veterans of Bunjeet Sing, scattered throughout the country, 
were burning with impatience to meet the British bat. 
talions once more in the field, and recover their lost honour 
and restore the glory of their beloved Khalsa. The paltry 
outbreak at Mooltan, fostered by delay, had grown into a 
portentous war, and Lord Dalhousie bad now to encounter 
the bravest soldiers in India, animated by a spixii of 
patriotic enthusiasm, but he was fixlfy equal to the occasion. 
Ttough the great exertions of Sir Ueoxge Olerk, the 
governor of Bombay, a body of 7,000 men was after much 
delay sent up the Indus to reinforce General Wliish, and 
an addition was made of 17,000 to the strength of the 
Bengal regiments. On the 10th October, Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded to the scene of operations after having, at a fare- 
well entertainment given him at Barrackpore, said, in the 
course of' his speech, “ Unwarned by precedent, uninflu* 
enced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war,aiid 9 
“ on my word, sir, they shall have it with a vengeance.” 
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A 4 >. Share Sing was received with great miBtr»si by Mooilraj, 
2848 who wished him to desert the enoampmnt of Generu 
Whis^ but not to enonmber Lam with his troops 
and his requisitions. Twentj-five days bSm Lm 
wMaunv. he left Mooltati and mwohed towards 

Lahore with 5,000 men, whose number wm increased at 
every stage by the old soldiers of the Khalsa, and he had 
the audaoity io bum a bridge of boats on the Bavee, the 
&unee of which were visible from the 4kntonments. L^re 
bad been unaccountably left in a defenceless state for 
weeks after it was known that Shere Sing and his father 
were in the field with 15,000 troops, and he might have 
<dytained possession of it if this fS^t had been known to 
him ; but he moved on to Bamnuggpir, on the Ghenah. The 

S *and army was at length assembled at Ferozepore early ir 
ovember, and Lord Gough assumed command of it on tht 
16th. It consisted of four British and eleven native regi* 
menta of in&ntrj, three noble regiments of British horse, 
with five regiments of native cavalry, and five corps of 
irregular horse. It was weak in infantry, but unusually 
strong in artillery. Lord Gough opened the campaign on the 
22nd by marching down to Bamnuggur, where the main body 
of Shere Sing wa.s encamped on the right bank, with his 
front protec^d by batteries mounting twenty*eight guns. 
He had boats on the river and the command of a ford, and 
had pushed a detachment across the river, which was at 
once driven back, when he opened an irresistible fire 
firom his batteries planted on the high ground on the opposite 
bank, and the order was given to retiro. Oue gun and two 
waggons, ho>yever, could not be extricated from the sand ; 
bat instead of spiking the one and blcvwing up the others, 
time was lost in endoavouripg to rescue them. Several 
thousands of the enemy then rushed across the ford, while 
the batteries played on the British retiring foroc. Herci 
the operations of the day Should have terminated, but the 
Commander-in-Ohief gave permission to Colonel Havelock, 
in command of the 14th Dragoons, an officer of Penin- 
sular renown, to charge the Sikhs in the dry sandy bed of 
a river two miles wide ; and in this contemptible cavalry 
dcirmish his own life and that of the gallant Colonel 
Cnreton were sacrificed. 

Any attempt to assail the ^sition of Shore Sing in front 
would have uoen an act of infatuation, and Sir Joseph 
BittaefSii* Thadcwell was therefore despatched, with 8,000 
SooiiRsore. horse, foot, and artillery, on tne Ist l^eemher, to 
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WiisMrated, tldarfy mileB up tike mer, wMeb Iie.^ 

csvoMied th^ zies± day, and marclied down twelve milee to- iS4i 
wttrde Sfaero Singes encampment. That genen^l, on \\maLmg 
&t tifada movement, at once withdrew his army from Bam- 
iiiiggiur,leaving Lord Gongh to waste powder and shot onan 
empty entrenchment. The two forces met at ^Sadoollapore, 
where, after snstaining for two hours the incessant fire of 
the enemy without returning a shot till they were ftdly 
within range, General Thaokweirs artillery opened on them 
with great effect, and their cannon began to slacken and 
then ceased. There remained only an hour of daylight, 
and, with the example of Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur brfore 
him, he wisely determined to postpone the attack till the 
morning. Under cover of the night Shere Sing retired 
with his tents, guns, and ammunition, and when General 
Thackwell put his army in motion in the morning to pursue 
him, he was already beyond reach. He retired from 
Sadoollapore with his artillery still entire, and the sprit of 
his troops unbroken, and took up a position of singular 
strength on the Jbelura, with his rear resting on that 
stream, his main body posted in ravines strengthened hf 
field works, and his front covered by a broad and dense 
jungle. For six weeks our army remained inactive between 
the Ohenab and the Jhelom, and, in the opinion of the first 
military authorities of the day, it would have done well to 
continue in this attitude till the capture of Mooltan had 
brought up to its aid the large division of troops engaged 
in the siege. This oourse was eventually taken, and 
brought the war to a glorious termination; but int^- 
mediately occurred the disastrous engagement of Chillian- 
walla. 

On the 12th January the army advanced twelve miles to lS4a 
Dinjoe, and on the following day to Chillianwalla, when it 
became evident that the Sikhs had quitted their obuuaa. 
strong*entrenehment6 on the heights of Russool, 
and were ready to combat without the usual support of 
their bulwarks. Lord Gough had determined to defer the 
assault till a careful reconnaissance had been made the next 
day, and directions were given to mark out the ground for 
ao encampment, when a few shots from some field-pieces 
tiie Sikhs had pushed forward dropped upon him. Tbs 
spirit of defiance and antagonism at onceovercame his sober 
judgment, and he issued oraers for immediate action. The 
Sili^s began the engagement hpr a continuous peal of firo 
from a jungle so thick that nothing was offered as a mark fiir 
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AjDw ike British artill^ but the flash and sooiolce of the enemy’s 

IS4S gans. This oannonade lasted an honr or an hour and a 
half, aocordinff to different reports^ and it was three in the 
afternoon wiw only an honr or two of daylight left, 
when the dirisions were ordered to advance. 

Of the two brigades of the infemtiy division of General 
Campbell — snbseqnently Lord Clyde — that of General 
Pennyoniok was snbject to~~a fearM repulse. The 24th 
Foot, which formed a portion of it, oomposed ohiel^ of 
young soldiers, advanced with sndi^li^our that Share oing, 
to whom they were opposed, was on the point of retiring 
when he perceived them rushing breathless and panting,, as 
he described it, like dogs in a obase, upon his guns. He 
ponred a shower of grape into them, and, while shattered 
iy its deadly effect, they were torn to pieces a mudretry 
fro flrom Sikh troops masked by a screen of jungle. The 
whole brigade was thrown into a state of confusion, 
and the most desperate efforts of the officers were of no 
avail to restore order. The colours of the regiment fell 
into the hands of the enemy, but not until 28 officers and 
459 non-oomxniasioned officers and m^ bad been killed and 
wounded. General Campbell, who had bean vtotorions in 
his ffiont, came rapidly to the rescue, and snatched the 
vieiury from the Sikhs. General Gilbert’s division suc- 
ceeded hy the most heroic efiEbrts in putfcing the Sikhs to 
flight, but pursuit in a forest, where the men oould not s^ 
twenty yards before them, was impossible. While they 
halted to collect their wounded, a body of Sikhs, who haia 
turned their flank unperceived, opened Are on them, and 
they were rescued from destruction only by the field 
battery of Major Dawes. The struggle was terrific, and, to 
use the language of an eye-witness, it seemed as if the very 
air teemed with balls and bullets. 

The adventures of the cavalry were most disastrous and 
humiliating. Lord Gough had brought four regiments into 
MoT«m«nti 6rst line, and they were thus opposed to an 
ofwviiirj. unapproachable artillery fire, and to entangle- 
ments in the recesses of the forest. The troops of artillery at- 
tached to the brigade were planted in the rear, and could not 
open fire from a single gun. The brigade was commanded 
by a superannuated general, who cou-Ul not mount his 
horse without assistance, and who was irascible and wedded 
to ancient notions of cavalry manceuvrea. As the line ad- 
vanced it waa broken up hy ehuRpM4rf teeea and brushwood 
into mtmeroua series of eum lemms dbubled behind each 
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otiher. Inihis itotea smaUbodTof Sikhhoraaii^ 
oaited witii drv^ mahed xnt centre in a hums, aiid 
caaeed a a^ea ti mcf terror anotong thenatiyeoaTalry wli^ 
nothiiiff ooold oooateraci Just at this crisis some one in 
the 14& Dragoons uttered the words** Threes idKmtr’ The 
regiment at once turned to the rear and mored off in cxm^ 
fumon, and as the SQch horse pressed on, it galloped bead* 
long ii£ disgraoeftd panic through the canxum ana waggons 
posted in me rear. ■ The Sikh horse entered the line of 
artillery with the dragoons and captiured four guns. The 
shades of evening put an end to the conflict. l%te troops 
were half dead with fistigae and parched with thirsty but 
no water could be procured except at GhiUianwaDa^ two 
mOea distant, to whidh the Oonnm^der*in*Cfaief was 
oblij^ to withdraw the foroe. During the nighty X>arlieo 
of Sikh troops and of the armed peasantry trayersed the 
forest which had been the scene of combat, mutilating the 
slain and murdering the wounded, and rifling bo&. AH 
the guns which had been secured during the ensagement 
were carried off, with the exception of twelre, umich had 
been brought into the camp. 

Such was the battle of CnilHan walks the neareat approxi* 
roation to a defeat of any of our gr^ oonfliota in Indiai 
The Sikh army was not oyerthrown, but etired aMii«c 
to another position three miles from the field. *»**“*ia 
Four British guns were captured, the colours of three regi* 
ments were lost, the reputation of the British oavaSy 
deplorably tarnished, while the ohararter of Sikh prowess 
was proportionately eleyated. The number of killsd and 
wounded, inoluding eighty*nine officers, was 2,446. The 
Goyemor-General officially pronounced it a yictory, and it 
was announced hj salutes at all the Presidencies; but he was 
anticipi^d by Shere Sing, who fired a salute the same 
evening in honour of his triumph. By the community in 
India it was considered a great and lamentable calsmiiy. 
The intell^ence of the combat was received in Bnglam 
with a feelmg of incUgnation and alarm. * British standards 
had been lost ; British cannon had been ewtured ; Beitidi 
cavaliy had fM brfore the miemy^ and a Bririah rmsient 
had been annihilated. These dusters were ixac^ and 
justly, to the wretched tactics of Lord Ckmgh, and he was 
reca&d, with the full approval of the Duke of WdHngtion, 
Sir Charles Kapier was sent out to supersede him. 


mu 
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UXSSD mJMOmiR^n AOUINlSTfULTlOK — SXCOND SIKH WAB — 
ADHINISTBATION OF tHS PUKJAfi — THIS BUBMSSS WiB-^ 
THE 8ANTALC* ^ 

The oonfilot at Chillianwalla had so seriously crippled the 
in&Htiy as to oonstrain Lord Gough to await the capture 
Siggiot of Mooltan and the arriyal of General, Whish’s 
xocdtan. force before he undertooik^y farther operations. 
At Mooltan the advantages mined by the spirited exertions 
of Lieutenant Edwardes had been lost by the defection of 
Shore Sing. Moolraj regained possession of the province 
and of its resources, and was enabled to provision the fort 
and to improve its fortifications. Genenu Whish, who had 
retired to a fortified position in the neighbourhood, was 
doomed to three months of inaction by the dilatoriness of 
Uie Bombay military authorities in forwarding reinforce- 
A.o. ments. The Bombay troops on their arrival raised his army 
to 17,000, with sixty . four heavy gnns, and he recommenced 
the siege on the 2 7tn December: After clearing the suburbs, 
which was not effected without the loss of dOO men and seven- 
teen officers, the batteries opened on the town, and for five 
days and nights the discharge from howitzers, cannon, and 
mOTtars never ceased. On the third day the fury of the 
combatants was for a few moments arrested by the explosion 
of a magazine in the town containing 400,000 lbs. of gun- 
powder, which shook the earth for miles and darkened the 
sky with smoke. After a brief pause the firing was re- 
newed, the Bombay and Bengal artillery vying with each 
other and the enemy vying with both. On the 2nd 
January the city was stormed, and presented a melancholy 
picture of desolation ; the buildings had crumbled under 
the storm of shot and shell, which had never been suspended 
for 120 hours, and the streets were strewed with the dead 
and dying. Moolmj continued to hold the citadel with 
about 3,000 troops for another fortnight, and he and his 
brave aoldieia sustained the most ternfic fire of ordnance, 
direct and vertical, which had ever been discharged in 
India within the same narrow limits. At leng^, when 
every roof bnt one had been demolisbedijsnd the incessant 
IBIS ^'olleys became insupportable, the valiant chief surrendered 
at discretion, and on the 22nd January rode into the English 
camp, his chiefs and soldiers prostrating themselves before 
him in passionate devotion as he passed. 
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After the battle of OhilUaawalla the Sikh and BritifiArA.au 
troqpa lay encamped within a few miles of each other for 
twenty-five days; the one at Bussool and the 
other at Ohillianwallft. On the 6fch February ^onte^the 
Shere Sing evaded Lord Oough and marched battle of*, 
unperceived round the British entrenchments, “*®***’ 
and established his headquarters at Guzerat. The last 
brigade of General Whish’s army having joined Lord Gough 
on the 20th February, the army moved np to that town. 
General Oheape, of the Bengal engineers, who had directed 
the siege of Mooltan with that professional skill and per- 
sonal energy to which its success is to be attributed, joined 
the camp a week before the battle and assumed charge of 
the engineering department. With unwearied industry he 
applied himself to the duty of obtaining the most accurate 
information of the position of the enem}", the absence of 
which had produced the lamentable results of Maharajpore, 
Moodkee, and Chillianwalla. The army of Shere Sing, 
estimated at 50,000 men, with sixty pieces of cannon, was 
posted in front of the walled town of Gnzerat, with tho left 
supported on a streamlet, while tbe right was protected by 
the deep dry bed of the Dwara. Between them was a 
space of about three miles with two villages, loopholed and 
filled with troops. In all Lord Gough's battles he had 
trusted more to the bayonet than to his cannon, and the 
carnage had been severe. In the present case he principle 
was reversed. On the day preceding tlie engagement it 
was determined by the able engineer oflBcers with the force 
that the artillery, in which no army in India had been so 
strong, should be brought into full piny, and that the charge 
of the infantry should be reserved till the consistency of 
the Sikh army had been broken by the gnns. 

The infantry divisions and brigades advanced in parall^ 
lines vfith eighty-four pieces of cannon in front, and the 
cavalry on the flanks. The army, invigorated by Thebatueof 
rest and food, broke ground at half past seven. ^Haaorat, 

The morning was clear and cloudless, sund the suu shone 
brightly on the extended lines of bayonets and sabres. The 
Silima, evear ready with their batteries, opened them at a 
long range. The British infantry was halted beyond their 
reach, and the artillery pushed boldly to the front and com- 
menced a cannonade, of which the oldest and most ex- 
pmencod soldiers had never witnessed a parallel for mag- 
nific^oe.and efiect. The Sikhs fired wi^ great rapidity, 
hut it was manifest that neither human fortitude nor the 

H a 9 
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Aji. besfc materials could withstand the storm which for two 

1849 hours and a half beat <m their devoted mrialler^ ; not a 
si^le musket was discharged before the Wiof tibeir for- 
mimlelinehad been subdued. Theinfimtiy deplojed 
and commenced a steady advance supported bv Iheir field 
batteries. The Sikhs fi^ht wi^ desperation, out the two 
villages were at lengtib carried by the ardent courage of 
the Sritish troops, and the whole Sikh line gave way and 
was pursnod ronnd the town by all the brigades of infimtiyi 
The cavalry, which had hitherto been kept in reserve, was 
then let loose, and onward they rushed, riding over and 
trampling down the flying and scattered infimtry of the 
Sikhs, and converting the discomfited enemy into a shape*! 
less mass of fngitives. It was not till half-past four, a^l 
they had advanced fifteen miles beyond Ghizerat, that the \ 
cavalry drew rein, and that time the army of Shore ! 
Sing was a wreck, depriv^ of its camp, its standards, and 
fifty-three pieces of cannon. The battle of Guzerat was one 
of the noblest achievements of the British army in India, 
and as it was gained by the judicious use of the arm in 
which the force had a preponderating power, it has justly 
been designated the ‘^battle of the guns.’' The ^ppy 
contrivance by which the Commander-in-Chief was re- 
strained from interfering with the order of battle, and ' 
hurling the infantry, as usual, on the enemy’s batteries, 
is well known. 

The day after the battle Sir Walter Gilbert left the camp 
with 12,000 infhntry, cavalry, and horse artillery, and 
PortBitof the relic of the Sikh army, now r^noed 

thflSiUii to about 16,000 men, along the great high road 
ijjjg Indus, With such rapidily as to allow them 
no breathing time, and they sent Major George Lawrence, 
had been their prisoner sinoe he left Peshawur, to 
make terms with the general. On the 12th March S^re 
Sing and Ohutter Sing delivered up their swords to him at 
the celebrated monument of Manikyla, once considered a * 
trophy o£ Alexander th^ Great; thirtv-five subordinate 
chiefs laid their swozds at his feel^ and the Ehalsa soldiers 
advanced one by one, and, after dasoing their weapons, 
cast them upon the growing pile withjk heavy sigh. It only 
remamed to dispose of the Afghans whom Dost Mahomed 
had sent to co-operate with the Sikhs. The veteran Gilbert 
folfowed them aeiK>BB the Indus, with the buoyancy of 
youth, and chased them up to the portals of the Hiyber, 
and, as the natives sarcastically remarked, ^’those who had 
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rode down the hille like lionft^rftn back into them like a 4 >. 
dog^.^* 

The battle of Gnsserat decided the fate of the Punjab and 
finally quenched the hopes of the Elhalsa soldiers. It was 
no ordinaay distinction for that noble army to 
hare met the conquerors of India sncccBsiTeW at of the 
Moodkee, at Ferozeshuhnr, at Aliwal, at Sob- 
raon, at Chillianwalla, and at Ghizerat ; but after six such 
conflicts they resigned themselves with a feeling of proud 
submission to the power which had proved stronger than 
themsolves, and there has never since been the slightest 
attempt at disturbance. The Punjab was now, by the in- 
defeasible right of a double conquest^ after unprovoked 
aggression, at the disposal of the iSritish (Government, and 
as there was not time for any reference to the Conrt of 
Directors, Lord Dalhousie annexed it to the Company’s 
dominions, in a proclamation which stated that, ** as the only 
sure mode of protecting the (Government of India from 
the perpetual recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, 
he was compelled to resolve on the entire subjugation of a 
** people whom their own government had long been unable 
** to control, whom no puxiishment could deter from violence, 

“ and no acts of frien^hip could conciliate to peace.” 

On the 29th of March the youthful maharaja Duleep Sing 
took his seat for tho last time on the throne of his father, 
and in the presence of the high British functionaries and 
the nobles of his court, heard Lord Dalhousie’s proclama- 
tion read, and then afi&zed his initials to the deed which 
transferred the kingdom of the five waters to the Company, 
and secured to himself an annuity of five lacs a year. The 
British colours were hoisted on the ramparts, and a 
royal salute announced the fulfilment of Bunjeet Sing’s 
pi^ction that “the Punjab also would become red,” — -in 
allusion to the colour which distinguishes the British pos- 
sessions on the map of India. The jageers of the leaders of 
the rebellion were confiscated, and thej retired into oblivion 
on small stipends. Moolraj, after a fair trial before a special 
court, was sentenced to imprisonment for life, but died 
within a short time. Lord Dalhousie was elevated to the 
dignity of a Marquis, the fourth marquisate bestowed on 
the (Gevernors-General who had enlarged the Company’s 
territories. The reproach of Chillianwalla was for|^tt^ 
inr the triumph of Guserat, and Lord Gongh received a 
atm in the peerage. 

Lord iDamauBie, having thus annexed the Punjab to the 
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A4>. 0^^npaaJ’s domizneasy iras dfiterminod to spare no pains to 
ASminiitn- government a real blessing to tibe 

tion of the population. A noble Md ^as jpretontea for tbe 
Pnajab. construction of an administration free from the 
errors committed in other provinces in the infancy of onr 
mloi and it was not neglected. A board was constituted 
with ample powers, at the head of which was placed Sir 
Henry Ijawrence, one of the Oompany's great s^tesmen, a 
fit successor of Ochterlony, and Munro, and Elphinstone^ 
and Metcalfe. With him was^ dssooiated his brother Mri 
John Lawrence, who wal subsequently rewarded with the 
Governor- Generalship, and Mr. Robert Montgomery. 4\ 
more efficient board it would have been difficult to con.\ 
struct even in India. The administration was formed on \ 
a new system, and entrusted to fifty-six officers, half of whom 
were military men and the other half civilians, the fiower \ 
of the service, men of mature experience, or of noble as- 
pirations for distinction. The system of government was 
well suited by its simplicity and vigour to tbe requirements 
of the country. For the volnminous regulations which lay 
like an incubus on the older provinces, a clear and concise 
manual adapted to the habits of a people who courted 
justice but dreaded law, was compiled by Mr. Montgomery, 
and comprised in a few sheets of foolscap. 

The north-west boundary of tbe empire was now re- 
moved to the mountain range beyond the Indus, inhabitevl 
Theboriar tribes of highlanders, whose vocation, from 
tribes and time immemorial, had been to lev^ black mail. To 
protect the lowlanders from their raids, a chain 
of fortifications was established on the line, fully 
provisioned, and connected with each other by a series of 
roads. Nine regiments were especially raised for duty on 
these marches. Within six months of the conquest Lord 
Dalhonsie disarmed the Punjab, and 120,000 weapons of 
every variety of form and character were surrendered. A 
military police, consisting of six regiments of foot and 
twenty-seven troops of horse, was organised. The ancient 
institution of the village watch, paid by the people and 
acting under local magnates, was revived in a more efficient 
form. As tbe result of these admimble arrangements, it 
was reported within three years that na province in India 
was more free from crime than the Punjab. 

The vital question of the land assessment, on which the 
happiness, and, to a great extent, the loyally, of the j^ple 
in the East depends, was d^lt with in a spirit of wisdom 
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and liberaiify, and the egregioua blnndera oommitted m the iL.D. 
older proinnces were carefully avoided. The set- 
tlen^eut ^:a8 formed on a minute and accurate 
investigation; the land-tax was reduced in amount, and ^ 
leases were granted, which in some cases extended to thirty 
years. The seburity of tenure and the moderation of the 
rent gave such encouragement to agriculture tliat more 
than 80,000 of the Khalsa soldiers exchanged the sword 
for the plough. Lord Dalliousie was likewise resolved to 
avoid the boundless irritation inflicted on the Gangetio 
provinces for half a century by dallying with the question 
of rent-free tenures ; every case was carefully examined 
and satisfactorily and finally disfK)sed of. The duties on 
the transit of merchandise, from district to district and 
town to town — ^the groat impediments of trade — were 
swept away, and the loss was compensated by the scientific 
selection of new taxes, four of which yielded a larger 
return than forty-eight of Kunjeet Sing’s clumsy imposts. 

The Board of Administration likewise put down the sale 
of children, which was all but universal, and thus ex- 
tinguished domestic slavery. Daeoity was rife 
when the Punjab came into our possession, but SwioiS’,’ »nd 
the Board took tlie field against the criminals 
with that exceptional energy for which the administration 
of this province has always been distinguished, and in the 
course of five years the country was more free from the 
crime than Bengal after eighty-five years of our rule. The 
thugs who had resorted to tluj Punjab, when driven out of 
Hindostaii and the Deccan by Colonel Sleeman, were 
extirpated. Active measures were likewise adopted to 
eradicate the practice of female infanticide. 

Lord Dalhousie did not consider the conquest of the 
Punjab complete till it was intersected with military roads, 
and in the course of five years 2,200 miles were uoadsand 
either completed or under construction. Of these 
the most important was that which united Lahore with 
Peshawur, a distance of 275 miles. It passed over more 
than 100 great bridges and 450 of smaller dimensions, and 
it penetrated six mount^iin chains ; all these obstacles 
were overcome by Colonel Kapier, since created Lord 
Napier of Magdala, to whoso skill and ener^ the Punjab 
was indebted for those material improvements which gave 
it the appearance of a R^man province. Lord Dalhousie, 
moreover, considered that ''^of all works of unprovemeni 
^ which could be applied to an Indian provide, works of 
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AJ». ** irrigttdon ime the hii^ieefc jii their effeohi m the idijrip 
“ o*l«»®4i*biiof fliepeq^”iattdh0diieetedall^ 
iffi «oijnted by farmer raler% M^osmiedAa and Sikh, to be 
repaired^ and others to be constnioted with a liberal hau^ 
The greatest <rf Colonel Napicsr’s works of irrigation was 
the Baree Daoab canal, which with its brandies eiteiided 
to the length of 465 miles, eqnal, if not superior to, the 
longest European oanal. liora Dalhonsie made, the boon 
the more acceptable to tiie.peoidalf^ refusing to levy any 
water-rate, as he consider^ that state was folly repaid 
by the increase ci cnltiTatiojs. 

The goTemment establidied in the Ptinjab was emphati- 
cally Lord Dalhonsie’s own creation. The administrative 
and exeontiye talent employed in the improve* 
ment of it had never been e^halled in any other 
province, bnt it was his gemus which gave ani- 
mation fo tile whole system* He traversed the country in 
every direction, and placed himself in constant and nn- 
restrained commnnication with the public fonctionaries, 
who wm thus enabled to prosecute their labours without 
offioial encambranoea. The administration embodied the 
maturity of our experience in tho .soienoe of Eastern ^vem- 
ment^ am rendered the Punjab the model province of India. 
By these wise and benedc^t measures the nation which 
had reoently been the great object of political anxiety 
became one of the chief elements of our strength. The 
brave soldiers wbo had shaken our power to its foundation 
at Eeroaeshuhnr and OhiHianwaUa enlisted under our 
banners, assisted in reconquering Delhi from the rebd 
sepoys, marched up the Irrawaddy to dght the Burmese, 
and aided in planting the EngHsh colours on the battle- 
ments of Pekin. 

1 S 61 There was peace for three years after the conquest of 
^ the Pnxyab, and then cmne the unexpected and unwelcome 
XhttocMid Burmese, who had been at peaoe 

Bimiiest with US for twenty-six years. In September the 
European merchants at Ban^n transmitted a 
memorial to tne Oovernmmit of Indm, complaining of 
various acts of oppresmon, sometiines accompanied with 
torture, which had been inflected' on them by the Burmese 
aathoxitiea, and stating that, unless they "bomd obtain pro- 
tection, tbW must quit tibe country and saorifioe tiieir 
property. The Ooundil in Calcutta— Lord Dslhousie being 
up tile couhtiy— came to the condusiou that British sublets 
were entitled to British protection. Commodoie Lamnert. 
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ooniiiiatidtiig HJI. diip ** Foxf^ who had iseoently 
ia Calon.tta» waa ioat to Baiagoon to mvartigato the oooin 
.phaahii aiid if thej were subetaatfai.ted» to lorwaard a 
oemniiniioation from the Oor^^nment of Ibdia to the 
demaadiiig redress. The Ava cabinet replied that the 
offini£i^ goremor should be remoyed, and ti^t dneenquiry 
should he made into theoomplaints of the merchants. The 
goyemor, howeyer, Rangoon with ostentatious parade^ 
and his successor treated the British i^resentatiye with 
studied in8olence» and refused to appoint any day for an 
official audience. Captain Mshboume therefore sent to s.n. 
inform him that the deputation from the Qoyemment of 18SS 
India would wait on him at midday on the 6ib January. 

Hie proceeded at the appointed time with his amte to 
Government House, but they were not perzmtted to 
enter it and were detained in the sun by the menials w1h> 
dedared tlmt the goyemor was asleep imd must not be dis- 
turbed, whereas he was aU the time looking at them tiliro^h 
the yenetisu windows, and enjoyiw their mortification. 
After waiting a quarter of an hour Captain Fishbonme re- 
turned and reported the treatment he had receiyed to the 
Commodore. The mission had been entrusted to one of 
Cromwell’s ambassadors, a sixiy-four gun fHgate, wfaioh 
** spoke all languages and neyer took a refusal.’’ Ihe 
Commodore immediately proceeded down the riyer to 
establish a blockade, as he hadbeen instructodto do, taking 
away with him a merchant yessel belonging to the king. 

On ^ way down a heayy fire was opraed on him from the 
stot^Sides below Rangoon on both sides the riyer, which 
the guns of the Fox ” demolished in a few minutes. 

Lord Dalhousie was at. the time in the north-west pro- 
yinces, and apprehending from the aspect of the nego^ 
tion that the Goyemment was drifting into a TYnonwiinp 
war, hastened down to preymit it, and it was only gf toe, 
till the third application for redress had been 
treated with contempt that he came to the determination 
to seek it by force of arms. ** The Goyemment of India,” 
he wd in his minute, cannot consistently with its own 
** safety appear for one day in an attitude of inferiorify, or 
“ hope to reaintaitt peace and submission amo^ the num- 
** ImlesB princes and people embraced within the yast 
“ ommit of the em|ure^ if for one day it give countenance 
** to a doubt of the absolute superiority of its arms and of 
its eonitnued resolutfon to mamtainit ” ^e Comu^dcor- 
in^Obiof was in Sinde, and Lord Dalhousie waa obliged to 
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«.]». become big own war minister, and be aatonisbed India by 

lasa tbe singular genius be displayed for military oigamsation. 
The task before hinr*wa6 one of no ordinary difficulty. It 
was tbe 10th February before the declaration of war was 
Issued and the preparations for the campaign commenced, and 
it was of vital importance^that Ban^on should be occupied 
before the rains came on in the beginning of Hay. He nad 
two expeditions to despatch, one from Bengal and the other 
from Hadras ; the steamers were hrjpg in the harlionr of 
Bombay, and there was no telegrapn ; but his forethought 
anticipated, and his eneriry supplied, every requirement. 
He superiutonded every ariangement himself, and his 
aides-de-camp were incessantly employed in Calcutta in 
moving about from place to place to ensure promptitude 
and efficiency in every branch of preparation. The Tenas- 
serim provinces were drained of cattle and provisions; 
bakehouses were erected on the coast, and stumers sta- 
tioned to convey bread and meat to the camp. The frame- 
work of houses was constructed at Moulmein to afiTord 
shelter to the troops when tlie monsoon set in, and a con- 
valescent dep6t was established at Amherst, thirty miles 
below Rangoon. 

The land army iiniotintcd to 5,800 men, under\the com- 
mand of General Godwin, wlio Imd served in tbe first 
Thecaspcjti. Burmese war, and it was strengthened by nine- 
uonvtj teen steamers cai*rying 150 guns and manned by 
lore®. 2,200 sailors and inannes. On tlie arrival of the 
force in the Rangoon river, a fiag of tvi’ico was sent up by a 
steamer to receive the reply of tlie king to the latest letter 
of the Governor-General, but it was fired upon, and the last 
hopc^ of a peaceful sohrtion of the difficulty vanished. The 
whole force took up a position in front of Rangoon on tbe 
11th April. The great pagoda, the key of the enemy’s 
position, had been fortified with great skill, and it was de- 
fended with more gallantry than the Burmese had exhibited 
in the former war ; but nothing could ivitlistand tbe fiery 
valour of our soldiers, and the British colours wero planted 
on that noble temple after a short struggle. This was the 
first, and almost the only military operation of the cam- 
paign. The Bunnese army was dispersed, nr.d the pwple 
returned to their houses and resumed ihei? occupations. 
The town was well supplied with provisions, and carjienters 
from Pegu hastened to erect the wooden houses. The health 
of the camp vms little affected by tbe season ; the river was 
‘wowded with shipping, and the port became a busy mart 
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of oonunteoe. Bat althcNigb'Cleneral Godwin bad a iniig- a.n. 
nificont flotilk of stounoi^ and the eoiD|deto oosqifwiid m 
the river^ nothing ootild mdnoe him to advance to Pxipni^ 
and Lord Dalhousie W6A obliged to proceed to Bangocin in 
peraon, and insist on his moving np tp oocnpy theft im- 
portant position ; it was captnred with the loss of only one 

Tni|Tf, 

TJto king refused to hold any communication with Lord 
Dalhousie, and he had now to consider the course he was 
to pursue. The inhabitants of Pegu were 
impatient to be released from the iron yoke of 
the Burmese, who had tr^ted them with more than ordi- 
naiy cruelty since they were conq^uered. They entreated 
to be taken under British protection, and Lord Dalhousie 
determined at once to accede to their wishes and to annex 
the province. In liis minute on the subject he said, “ In 
“ the earliest stage of the present dispute I avowed my 
“ opinion that conquest in Burmsh would be ^ calamity 
“ second only to the calamity of war ; but 1 have been 
“ drawn most reluctantly to the conclusion that no measure 
“ will adequately meet the ol:ject which, in my judgment, 

“ it is absolutely necessary to secure— the establishment of 
“ our security now and its maintenance hereafter — except 
“ the seizure and occupation of a portion of the territories 
“ of the Burmah kingdom.” The Court of Directors and 
the Ministry concurred in this opinion, and on the 20th 
December a proclamation was issued declaring that Pegu 
was henceforth to be considered a portion of the British 
dominions. No province has ever gained so much in so 
short a period by annexatiop. The export and import traffic 
has increased from a few lacs to nine crores ; the people are 
happy and contented, and would consider a change of 
masters tlio greatest of calamities. The first Burmese w^ 
had entailed an expenditure of thirteen crores ; the second 
cost a little over one crore. 


SECTION m. 

Um> DAIiHOUSIB’S ADIUKISTBATIOK— ANirSlATIOKS. 

Tna confiscation of the Punjab and Pegu, like the annexa- 
tions made during fift^ ;;ears to the dominions of the 
Company from the territories of Mysore, Sindia, lAiimtiQA 
Nagpore, Holkar, and the Peshwa, followed 
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fertoM of war, and were ike Bataral conaeqtieiioe of no* 
proToked kosiSitios ; but tiie absorption of Satara^ Hag* 
pore^ and Jhansi was based on ibe fiuQiiire of beirs, and the 
assumed prerogative of the paramount power in India. 
They constitute what has been termed me ** annexation 
** polii^ ” of l4ord Dalhousie, whieh has boen compared to 
“ the acts of brigands counting out tiieir ipoil in a wood, 
rather than the acts of British statesmanship,” and he 
has been stigmatised as ^‘the worst and basest of rulers.” 
To trace this policy to its origin, it is^to be observed that^ 
seven years before his arrival, the Governor-General and 
Counml in 1841 recorded their unanimous opinion that 
** our policy should be to persevere in the one clear and 
” direct course of abandoning no just or honourable acoes- 
** sion of territory or revenue while all existing claims of 
** right are scrupulously respected.” Lord Dalhousie, soon 
after assuming the government, recorded his entire oon- 
ourrence in the views of his predecessors, and said that 
** we were bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful 
opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may 
from time to time present themselves, by ibe failure of aU 
“ heirs of every description whatever, or from the failure of 
** heirs naturai ; but wherever a shadow of doubt can be 
** shown the claim should be at onoe abandoned.” 

The principality of Satara, the first to which this prin- 
ciple was applied, was created by Lord Hastings in favour 
of the descendant of Sevajee on the absorption 
of the Peshwa’s dominions m 1819, and endowed 
with a revenue of fifteen lacs a year. The raja died on the 
5th j&pril, 1848, without jssue. He had repeatedly applied 
to the Resident for permission to adopt an heir, but had 
been informed that it was not in his power to grant it. Two 
hours before his death, a boy, previously unknown to 
was brought in by hap-hazaro ; the ceremony of adoption 
was performed with the usual rites, and a royal salute was 
fired. The adopted lad succeeded, as a matter of course, to 
the personal property of the n^a, but tiie question arose 
whemer he could succeed to the sovereignty without the 
sanction of the British Government. Sir George Clerk, 
Hie govem(v of Bombay, while admitting that the consent 
of ^ paramount power was required by qustom, main- 
tained that the Gowument could not oqect to it without 
ii^ustioe. His successor. Lord Palkknd, ooncurred with 
Hie otiier members of govemmei^t in taking an opposite 
iriew of the case* Mr. Willoup^l^f the ablest men^r of 
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iha Omminly itffixiiied tbit fee oonfirmatiop of fee pern* aa. 
moiint Mfeorily in India wee eesentiel to fee of tSte 

an adoption, according to custom 00 ainmmit end so nni- 
ver^ as to have all the ^eet of law, and he would not 
allow states which, like Saiara, had lapsed to ns, to be per* 
petoated by adoption. These oonfiiotinff opmions were 
submitted to Lord Dalhousie, and after a mli^t examina- 
tion of precedents and documents, he reooided his entire 
agreement wife Mr. Willoughby’s views, both on fee 
general principle and on fee policy to be adopted in this 
partioul^ instance. The raestion was feen rmerred to fee 
decision of fee Court of Directors, together wife all fee 
minutes recorded at Bombay and Calcutta. The Court, 
wife fee concurrence of the Board of Control, communi- 
cated for the guidance of the Government of India fee 
principle on which they were to act : ** By the general law 
** and cnstom of India, a dependent principality, like feat 
“ of Satara, cannot pass to an adopted heir without the 
** consent of the paramount power . . . and fee general 

interests committed to our charge are best oonsnScd by 
“ wii^olding it.” 

About five years later a similar case turned np at Nagpore. issa 
it has been already stated that, in oonBeqnenoe of the 
treacherons attack of Appa Sahib on fee Besi- 
dency in 1817, fee kingdom was forfeited, but 
Lord B[a8tings generously restored it to the royal &mily. 

The raja, who was childless, repeatedly resisted the earnest 
advice of the Biesident to adopt a eon, and died in 1858 
without any heir or successor, lineal, collateral, or adopted. 
Lord Dalhousie recorded an elaborate minute on fee snbj^, 
remarking, ” We have not now to decide any question which 
“ toms on the right of a paramount power to refuse oon- 
“ firmation to an adoption b^ an inferior. The raja has 
“ died, and deliberately abstained <from adopting an heir, 

“ The state of Bagpore, conferred on the raja and bis heirs 
<« in 1818 by fee British Government, has reverted to it on 
** fee death of fee raja without an heir. The Government 
“ is wholly unfettered to decide as it may think fit ; ” and 
he came to fee conclusion that fee gratuitous alienation 
«« of fee state of Nagpore in favour of a Mahratta youth was 
“ called foaPby no obligaticm of justice or equity, and’ was 
** forbidden by every consideration of sound policy.” The 
C^rt of Directors signified tl^ lentire concurrence in fee 
annexation, and stat^ as the ground of their dcoiaion that 
Nagpore was a principality granted alter conquest by fee 
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AbYOdr of tii 0 Briiiish Govoniment to tbo late raja on here- 
jhiarjlemoxe. He had left mo heir of hia body; there was 
no heir who by ftaiily or herediteaty right ooold claim 
to enoceed him; he had adopted no son ; there was not in 
eaifltenoe any person descended in the z^e line from the 
finmder of tibe d^asty, and they had no doubt of their 
ri^t to resama the grant. 

A.n. Inie prindpMity oi Jhansi in Bnndleoond was held by a 
^ chief as a tnbntary of the Feafawa, whose rights in the 
prince were oeded to the Company in 1817, and 
Lord Bastinn to reward him for his fidelity, 
declared the fief to be nereditary in his family. He died 
in ISS^t after having adopted a son, but Sir Charlos Met- 
calfe, then governor of A^pra, declared that in the case of 
duefe who merely held l^ds or enjoyed revenues under 
grants such as are issued by sovereip^s to subjects, the 
TOwer which made the grant had a r^ht to resume it on 
tailnre of heirs male. He therefore refused to acknowledge 
shy right to bequeath the sovereigniy by edition, and 
bestowed it cm a descendant of the first chief. He di^*in 


1858, having adopted a son on his death-bed, end his widow, 
a woman of high spirit and mat talent, demanded the 
snooesaion for the lad. Oolonel Low, one of the members 
of Council who had opposed the annexation of fTamre, 
recorded in his minute *Hhe native rulers of Jhansi were 
** never sovere^s; they were only subjects of a sovereign, 
first of the Feshwa, and latterly of the Company ; the 
^ Gbvemment of India has now a full right to annex the 
^ lands of Jhansi to the British dominions.” Lord Dalhonsie 
stated that, as Uie lastraja had left no heir of his body, and 
Acre was no male heir of any chief jor raja who had ruled 
the principality for half a century, the right of the British 
Govenuneut to refuse to acknowled^ the present adoption 
iras unouflstionable. The Court of Directors took the same 
view of the, case, and Jhansi was incorporated in their 
territories. During the mutmy the ranee took .a fearful 
/iy putting eighty-three Buropeans, men, women, 
and cmSldrea, to death in cold blood. To these three cases 
of annexation, that of Oudo has bemi added to swell tiie 
condemnation pronounced on Lord Dalbonsie’s proceedings, 
though it was^ected conia*aiy to bis advice, by the direct 
orders of the Oabmet and the Uourt of Directors. On these 
craestiona we leave the reader to form his own judgment 
mm the feets whkb we have thus placed before him. 

It was during the administratbn of Lord Dalbousie, and 
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nitb liitt ftiH ooiiocuneonc^ tha^ jAi 6 dignity and pxivilngaB 4 , 1 ^ 
af tli 6 nabob of tiba Carnatic were suppressed by «{ 
tbe ObvOmment of Madras. Tbe Oamatits was 
annexed to the Oompany’s territories in 1^1 Lord 
WeUetsik^f who allotted a sum of about seven lacs of rupees 
a year for the ^support of the nabob and his household; 
but he distinctly excluded aU allnsion to heirs and succes- 
sors. It was a personal settLement with a mediatized prince ; 
the nabob enjoj^d a titular dignity, received royal salutes, 
and was placed above law. Two nabobs in succession had 
left heirs at their death in 1819 and 1825, and the Govern- 
ment had allowed them to succeed to the title and the 
advantages attached to it. The last nabob died childless 
in 1853, and his uncle, Azim Jah, claimed the dignity and 
immunities and allowances attached to the nabobship. 

Lord Harris, the governor of Madras, pointed out in an 1 
elaborate minute that the Government was not bound to 
recognise a hereditary succession to this dignity, even of 
direct heirs, still less of those who were only collateral. 

He objected to the perpetuaition of the nabobship, because 
it was prejudicial to the public interests tnat there should 
exist’a separate authority in the town not amenable to law, 
which, combined with the vicious habits of the palace, en- 
couraged the acoumulation of an idle and dissolute popula- 
tion in the capital of the Presidency. The nabob’s palace 
was mortgaged, and his debts amounted to half a crore of 
rupees. Lord Harris proposed that the annuities of the 
Arcot family should cease, that the Government should 
undertake to settle its debts and make a moderate allow- 
ance to the uncle. Lord Halhousie fully concurred iu these 
view's, and the Court of Directors asserted that the rights 
of the family were restricted to the prince who signed the 
treaty in 1801. 

The vexatious question of the Hyderabad contingent was iSM 
brought to a satisfaotoi^ conclusion by tbe tact and resolu- 
tion of Lord Dalhonsie and the firmness and TheNisam 
jud^nent of Colonel Low, the Resident at the wadBewr. 
Nisam’s court. The origin of this force has been explained 
in a former chapter. It was over-officered and over-paid, 
and formed a severe tax on the revenues of the state, but 
the Niasam would not hear of its being reduced. Its allow- 
ances bad repeatedly fallen into arrears, when it became 
necessary for the Residmit to make advances from bis 
treaeuiy, which tbe Nizam acknowledged as a debt bearing 
interest. Tlie territory of Hyderabad was suffidratly pro* 
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IM bat it W9» impoBiilild to premil m tbe Ifisam to attend to 
bnaineea ; hie debte amoasted to three, crorea, and &e ex* 
orbitBiot interest he was obliged to pay^ combined with &e 
cost of a horde of 40,000 foreign ihercenaries he peteisted 
m maintaining, deTonred his resources. The Nizam had 
from time to time made some ^yments towards the Hqni^ 
tion of the debt incurred for we contingent, but tsf 1858 it 
had agam accnmalated to half a crore of rupees. Lord 
Dalhousie’s patience was exhat^^ by four years of evaaioiii 
and he determined to bring the question to an issue. He 
proposed the draft of a treaty pladbg the contingent on a 
definite and permanent footing, proyiding for its punctni^ 
payment, and effecting an equit&le settlement of arrears^ 
by the transfer of territory ;nelding about titiirty-six lacs a ^ 
year, which was less than the annual claim on the Nizam 
hf about six laos. By this arrangement he was relieved 
ttom a debt of half a crore; but, however beneficial it might 
be to his mterests, he manifested a strong reluctanoe to 
agree to it| and it was only on the importunity of his 
ministers, and more particularly through influence of a 
favourite valet whom the ministers had bribed, that he was 
induced to give his consent to it. The districts which he 
ceded were & 08 e in West Berar, which Lord Wellesley had 
generously mven his ancestor for the very equivocal assist- 
ance he bad rendered in the war with the Mahrattas in 
1808. 


SECTION IV. 

tOBP PALHOUSIE*S ADXINISTBATIOX — OUUX — SOCIAIi AND 
MATBBIAL UfFSOVEMBNTS. 

No province in India had suffered the affliction of misrule 
for so long a period as Oude,and it was to be traced to the 
presence of the British army, which effectually 
ttisndein protected the ruler from the indignation of his 
subjects. The expostulaiiona of Warren Hastings, 
of Lord Cornwallis, of Sir John Shore, and of Lord Hastings 
had been totally unheeded, in 1881 William Bentin& 
asBui^ the long, that unless prompt measures were adopted 
to n^Oirm abuses and to give the people the benefit of good 
govmmment, the Company would assume tlm adnauiktration 
and reduce him to the same conditi<m as the nabob of 
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Mtimliedabad. This mmonsfejnnce psrodiioad & slqjlit zs« 
fonimtioai, hat it was transient. Twelve ynars after Laid 
visUed Imdcnow and eamesttj renewed &e 
remonstrance, assuring the king that, unless these refonnai^ 
tions were carried out within two years, the government of 
the whole country would be taken out ctf his hanJcL 
Oolonel Sleeman, who was soon after appointed Besident^ 
WM desired to mak^a tour through the country and asoeiv 
torn wheth^ any reform had been made in the 
administration. !ffis report presented a dark 
record of crime and misery. The king main- 
tained a superdnous army of 70,000 men, who redrived 
scanty and uncertain pay, and were driven to prey upon 
the people. Their fbmging forties indiscriminately phai- 
dered the villagers of provisions, and bronght away the 
roob and doors of the houses for fuel. It was impqsrible 
to conceive a greater curse to a country than such a body 
of disorganised and licentious soldiery. There were S46 
forts or strongholds in the country, with 476 guns, held by 
the higher ckss of landholders, chiefly Rajpoots. They 
had converted large tracts of the most feiwe land into 
jungle, which became the haunts of lawless dharacters, who 
levied heavy imposts on all traders and traveHers. Within 
sixteen miles of the capital one landholder bad thus turned 
thirty miles of rich land into jungle, and erected four forti- 
fications within the cirole. The king, immured in his 
palace, was invisible except to his women, musicians, and 
buffoons. The favourite ndcUer had been appointed chief 
justice ; the chief singer was de facto king. Every officer 
on his appointment was required to pay heav^ douceurs 
to the king, to the heir-apparent, to the minister, in 
fact, to whomever was supposed to l^ve interest at eonrt^ 
and he reimbursed himseli by extortions from the people. 
OoloneLSlemnan — ^who was an impassioned foe to annex- 
ation-— stated in his report that, notwithstkuduijg his 
'earnest desire tp maintain the throne pf Onde in its in- 
te^pniw, fifty years of experience had destroyed every hope 
that tne king would carry out a system of administration 
palcuhited to secure life and property and to promote the 
ImroineSB of the people. did not think that^ with a 

** dup rep^ard to iia own character as the paaramount |K>wer 
^ in l^dia, and the particular obligattons by whicih it was 
** bound by solemn treaties to the sufbrmg people of ibis 
** distoacted ooontiy, the Government oow iof Tmget 
forbear to take over the administration,'’ in perpetu%; 

II 


1861 
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A.O, inakiiig.B^Ditabto proriBioii for tlie digoitj and comfort of 
* 1955 tl)e Idog. Qoneral Oatram, who was eqaallj desirooB of 
maintBimi&g, jpoerible, the few rexoainiisg at^itoi in India, 
waB appoint^ EeBident hj Lord DalhonBi^ and direoted to 
make a thorongh inquiry into the oonditira of the people* 
He Btated that, not only was thm no miproTeBieiit,bat no 
prospect of any, and £he duty impose on lhe Govern- 
ment trealv conld no> longer admit of its ^honestly in- 
dulging the remotaace hitherto felt of having recourse to 
the demsive mesBure of asBuming^ihe administration. He 
aaserted that it was at the cost of 5,000,000 people, for 
whom we were bdimd to seonre good ^vemment, that we 
were upholding the soyereign power of this effete and in- 
oapable dynasty. 

Xiord Dalhousie drew up a comprehensiye minute on the 
sulgect, in which he analysed the evidence which had been 
given during a long series of years of the gross 
and inveterate abuse of power in Oude, and the 
opinions which had been recorded, without ezoep- 
^ tion, of our obligation to afford relief to the 

people. Were it not for the presence of uur troops, be 
said, the people would long since have worked their own 
deliverance ; inaction on our part could no bnger be justi- 
fied. But, he added, the rulers of Oude, however unfisiithful 
to the trust conferred on them, have yet ever been faithful 
and true in their allegiance to the British power, and they 
have aided us as best they could in the hour of our utmost 
need. Justice and gratitude require that, in ameliorating the 
lot of the people, we should lower the dimity and authority 
of the sovereign as little as possible. The prospects of the 
people may be improved^without resorting to so extreme a 
measure as the annexation of the territory and the abolition 
of the throne. ^ 1 do not therefore advise that Oude bo 
^ declared a Briiiab province.” He proposed that the king 
should retaiu the sovereignty, that he should vest the whole 
of the civil and military administration in the hands of the 
Company, and receive an annual stipend for the support of 
his honour and dignity. Of the members of Oonn^ 

— ^now Sir Barnes — ^Peacock coincided with I^ordDslhousm; 
Mr.— ^now Sir John — Gmnt, and govehior of Jamaica, 
recommended the incorporation of Onde with the British 
territories ; and General Low, who had opposed the mmexa- 
tion of Nsgpore, and who had, moreover, been Besident at 
Imoknow, asserted that the disorders in the country were 
<^sueii simiding, and so inveterate, that there was no 
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mode of mtaaiMBiog a just goiramtoent bat bji^aorng the Aj t 
wlod^ofitstemtc^excIasiTelyWdper^^ lUh 

diteot xnaBagem^t of the Baat India Ccnnipany. 

][jord Diunoiisio transmitted all these xnixtntesi, together 
with the Teports of Colonel Sleeman and Qenml Onimny 

to the Coart of Directors, with whom, and with 

Miniate, rested the decision of this great otoadA. 
question. After earnest deliberation for two months, thej 
came to the determination to overrule the advice of Lord 
Dalhonsie, and to adopt what he had endeavonred to dis* 
snade them from^the annexation of the territory and the 
abolition of the throne and thus ended the sovereignty of 1856 
the king of Onde, on whom an annuity of twelve lacs of 
mpees a year was settled. 

Lord Dalhonsie’s administration was rendei*ed not less 
memorable by his administrative reforms and material 
progress than by its political results. There was 
no blanch of the public service which his keen eye tiTerttam. 
did not penetrate, and into which he did not introduce im- 
provements, the value of which has been gracefully acknow- 
ledged even by his enemies. He had an insuperable aversion 
to what he described as the cumbersome and obstructive 
agency of boards, and he abolished them as far as possible, 
and invigorated each department by unity of control and 
responsibility* Though a civilian, there was no portion of 
the public service in which his reforms were more radical 
and more beneficial than the army. He abolished tibe 1650 
militazy board, and placed multiftrions duties which 
had been thrust upon it, and which it was never able to 
perform with efficiency, under the charge of single officers 
of large experience. The board had been weighted with 
the superintendence of all public works, and in no division 
had its ffiilnre been more palpable. Lord Dalhonsie 
organised a public works department, with a separate 
secretary, not only to the Government of India, bnt to eadi i85t 
Presidency. The reaponsibiliiy of management was vesM 
in a chief engineer, assisted by a body of executive officers 
and subordinates. To secure the uninterrupted ptogress of 
public works, which had previously been presented by 
spasmodic efforts, a scfaedme of those 4rMch were to ro 
executed during each year was to be submitted to Govern- 
ment at the commencement of ii. 

The revenues of India were increased during Loid 
Dalhousie’s administration fromtweniy-six to thirty crores. 

It 8 
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The imn in whidb the OoTmtaent of lodm hid heea en- 
emnMt. iatenmasion for ten yeire, had 

iw * absorbed thirty orores, and entailed an annnid 
^ defidt, which, however, ceased with the cause of it^ and 
there was for a time the bright gleam of a surplus, bat 
it was extingaisbed two years after by flie mutiny. 
Daring the period of eight years now under review, the 
commerce of Bomb^ was develcmed to an extraordinary 
degree, and that of Calcutta was doubled, while the coast- 
ing trade was liberated from ^v|ry obstruction, and ren- 
dered more safe by the erection of lighthouses along the^ 
coast. 


( The importance of conferring on the comparatively poor 
population of India uie boon of oheap and uni- 
”“*** form postage which had long been enjoyed in 
England, had been frequently discussed in a perfunctory 
manner. Lord Dalhousie took up the question with his 
accustomed energy, and transmitted to Lesdenhsll Street 
the proposal of establishing a uniform rate of half an anna, 
or three-farthings, for every letter of a defined weight, 
irrespective of distance, though in some cases it even ex- 
oeedra two thousand miles. The Court gave the same ready 
and liberal sanction to this plan as they had, indeed done to 
all his other great schemes of improvement. He likewise 
procured a redaction of the rate of postage between 
England and India, and took a national pride in an 
arrangement which he said would enable the Scotch 
** recruit at Pcshawur to write to his mother at John 


“ O’Groat’s house for sixpence,” 

The Ganges Canal was commenced long before fiord 
Dalhousie’s arrival, but it was advancing at so sluggish a 
TtwOftiigai expended on itfromihe tegin- 

ning had not exceeded seventeen lacs of rupees, 
fie pressed it forward with unabated ardour, allowing no 
financial pressure and no exigencies of ^var to interrupt 
its progress ; and the sum appropriated to it dn six years 
exemea a crore and a half of rupees. The xnaiu stream 
IS^4 was o^n^ by Hr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor of 
Agra, in March 18fi4. This gimntic undertaking which 
was designed and completed by the late Sir Proby Cautley, 
stands among the noblest effoi^ of civilisation. It nearly 
equals the aggregate length of all ili^lmes of the four 
greatest canals of France, and is five times longer than all 
the main lines in Lombardy. 

The system of railroads which is woiidng a greater and 
more bimefictal change in the social, political, and com* 
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mareial m^este of Ixkdia tbaa"^ been known at any 
fixnner period^ is doe to the exertions of Lord 
l]^lboiini6« The first railway was projected by ^*'"***®*^ 
Sir Maodonald Stephenson in 1843, and received gp^eat en* 
ooQzSgement from Mr. Wilberforoe Bird, when officiating 
as governor-general, and subsequently from Lord Hardinge^ 
but the commercial disasters of 1846 and 1847, and tine 
reltustanoe of English capitalists to embark in an unexplored 
field of enterprise in India, baffled the undertaking. The 
indefatigable seal of Sir Macdonald succeeded at length 
in forming tbe East India Bailway Company, and Sir 
James Hogg, a member of tbe Oourtof I)izeetorB,j^Tailed 
on his colleagues, tiiough not without great diflbml^, to 
guarantee a rate of interest sufficient to raise the ca pifaJ, 
Two short and experimental lines at CUeutta and at 
l^mbay were sanctioned, but as numerous appUcatibns for 
similar oonoessions pouz^ in npon uoe Tudia. Honss, tihe 
Oourt had the wisdom to refer ihem to the oonsUeraiknoi 
of Loid Dalhonsie, with the intimation of their wish ** that 
** Lidia should, without nnneoessary loss of time, possess 
<< the immense advanti^ of a regular and well-aevised 
** system of railway oommunicataoas.’* 

The question oonld not have been ]daoed in the hands of 
one better qualified to do justice to it. He had presided at 
the Board of TtsAb for several years during the i;^ 
most active pmod of railway enterprise, and 
had beoome complete master of the principles 
and details of railway economy. To tra pre-eminent ad- 
vantage he added large and comprehensive views of policy. 
In the elaborate minute be transmitted to tiie Direotcm on 
the 20th April, 1853, which became tbe basis of the rail* 
way^ system of India, he expressed his-hope that the limited 
section of experimental line hitberto sanctioned would no 
longer form the standard for railway works in India. A 
glance at the map, he said, would suffice to show how im* 
measurskle would be the political advantages of a system 
of intemal commnnicarion by which intdhgence of every 
event shouid^be transmitted to tbe Gbvemment at a speed 
flvrfold its present rate, aud enable toe GovemmMt to 
bring toe main bulk tsi its military streng^ to bear tqgm 
Bmy given point in as many days as it now requires mmtoa 
The commercial and socml advantages cf toe rail were 
bOfond ill csdcidatitm. ** A qrstem of laOwm jtwKolcmsI y 
**seleoted andfimed wouM surely and xapkDy give rise m 
tols empire to toe sanm esioouxageinent of enterpr^ 
**sauto TOl%1iealaon produce the same discovery of 
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I85S *« Ittye mftrkdd the mt!!t>diie(aoii of impVQVod and extended 
** commiimcaticms in the 'various kingdoms of the Western 
world. With the aid of a railway owried up to the 
** Indus, the risk inTolved in the extension of onr 
^ frontier to a distance of 1,500 nules from the capHat 
" would he indnitely dimimsh^. Peshawar would, innmt, 
** he reached in less time and with greater froOity than 
** Moorshedabad, though only seyenty miles distant from 
** Calontta, in the days of CSive)^ He then prooeeded to 
lay down a system of hulways for the whole continent 
which should connect the Presidenoies with eadi other 
and fcfrm the great trdnk lines. He adyocated the oonstmo* 
tion of the lines by pnblio companies, sustained liy a State 
guarantee and controlled, directly but not yexUiioualy, hy 
the Goyemment of the oountry, acting in the interests (d 
the public on the principle for which he had contended, 
though in yarn, when at the Board of Trade. 

1862 Another boon conferred on India' by Lord Palbousie 
was the electric telegraph, created by the enterprising 
Thexiactito Spirit of Mr. — ^now Sir William— 0*Shaugh- 
Mgnph. nessy. After a series of experiments he sucoeeded 
in laying down a line from Calontta to the sea at KedgeieO; 
which, % expediting the communication of intelHgence, 
was found to be of eminent servioe during the Burmese 
war, when hours were inyaluable. Lord Dalhousie bst no 
time in sending Mr. O'Shaugbnessy to England with a 
letter to the Court of Directors, stating that the success ol 
this ex^meut had added intensity to his desire to brink 
the yarious sections of the empire into communicalnon wim 
each other by telegraphic wires, and he made it his earnest 
personal solicitation that they would authorise the imme- 
diate construction of them. “ Eyery thing,** he added, 
** moyes faster nowadays all the world oyer, except the 
** transaction of Indian business.*’ Bbppily Sir James 
Hogg occupied the chair at the India House, and he took 
the same interest in the promotion of the telegraph as he 
had done of the ^il. The pro]^^ was carried through the 
yarious official stages with sutm promptitude that, within a 
week of the arriyal of Lord Dalhousie’s coxnmnmcation, 
the dei^toh sanctioning the establishment of the telegraph 
was on its way to India. The wires have nov been spread 
oy^ the country, and haye fhlly answered the uupes of the 
(^emor-Genersd, by increasing the security of the 
empirut imd augmenting the ffioiHtms ^ goyersing it ten* 
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Fold. Bven his mitaaiibitioiia ocpeetaiaotui lum beeiixw^ 
iised liie progms of soionoe. ** It yet be 
be wvote» ** ibat the system of electric tele^phs in Indm 
** mw one day be Hnked witibi those which envelope Europe 
^'aad which allreadj seeh to stretch across tlie Atlantio.** 

Not only is the Government of India in daily commnnioa- 
tikm wi& the home authorities, bat on a recent .occasion a 
eomplimentary message from the Govemor-Generai at 
Simm to the President of the United States reached Wash- 
ington and was acknowledged in three hoars. It cannot^ 
however, bat be considered a fortanate, not to say a provi** 
dentaal, ciroamstance that the snbmarine tdegraph was not 
m existence before the conquest of India had been com- 
pleted, and Peshawar had become the frontier station of 
the empire. Considerinn the inveterate repognance of the 
Court of Directors and of the Board of Control to any 
increase of territozy whatever, it is manifest that, if such 
facilities of oommunication had existed at a more early 
period, there would have been no Indian empire to govern. 
Lord Balhousie embarked for England on the 6th ,A.ii. 
March, 1856. The population of the metropolis, moved by 1856 
a feeling of admiration of the great ruler who had ^ 

enlarged, consolidated, and improved the empire, hord im- 
crowded the plain to testi^ meit regret at his 
departure. Eight years of incessant toil had ex- 
hausted his oonatitution, and, after a lingering illness of 
fonr years, he sank into the grave, on the 19th Deceinber, 
1860, at the prematuie age of forty-eight. His adminis- 
tration forms one of the most important eras in the histoiy 
of British India. His plans were always broad and com<- 
prehensive, and bore the stamp of solid improvement, and 
not of mere sensational innovation. With a clear intellect 
and a sound and independent judgment, he combined great 
firmness of purpose and decision of ^character. If he 
exacted the rigid performance of duty from those under 
him, he set them the example by his own intense application 
to public business, u> which, by a noble devotion, he sacri* 
ficed leisure, ease, comfort, and even health. Every 
^piestion ,-t^t came before him was investigated wiih 
patieincb aim diligence, and with a scmpaloas desire .to 
arrive ai. a right decision. He marshalled with grei^ im- 
pairiali^ aB tw arguments on both sides of any aubjeci 
and adduced weighty reasons whatever the decirion be 
fom^jsd, the soundness of wUeb was rarely questioned by 
hiSiColleaguea or the public* Among the govemors-generaJ 
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h6 stands on the same pedestal with Warren Hastiiigs and 
Lord Wellesley, and his public eharaoter, like theirs^ has had 
to pass through the ordealof obloquy. It was twen^seven 
years after the House of Commons had impeached* Wamn 
Hastings that the members rose in a body to pay sponta- 
aeons homage to his merits as he entered their dbamber in 
1818. It was thirty ^ars before the Court of Direoto^ 
who had treated Lord Wellesley as a criminal, assured him 
that he ** had been animated by an ardent zeal to promote 
** the welfare of India, and to uphpld the interests and 
" honour of the British empire, and^that they looked bsdt 
** to the eTentfhl and brilliant period of his government 
“ with feeling[8 common to their countrymen.” Lord Dal- 
housie 8 acquittal may perhaps be longer delayed, but it is 
not the less certain. The only indictment against him is 
his annexation policy, as it is called, whioh was hastily pro* 
nounced to have bew the cause of the mutiny ; and it was 
inevitable that the feelings of indignation whidb its atro- 
cities created should be in some measure transferred to 
the individual who was charged with having occasioned it. 
The great merits of his administration cannot^ tiberefore, be 
fully appreciated till the voice of posterity has removed this 
reproach from it. 

The Charter of 1833 expired in 1858, and a strenuous 
1W3 effort was made to wrest the government of India from the 
TbeCBuuWr East India Company, but the Whig Ministry de- 
otiSM. termined to continne it in their hands, not^ 
however, as formerly, for any definite perio^ but until 
Parliament should otherwise ordain. The India Bill was 
introduced by Sir Charles Wood, the President of the 
Board of Control, in a lucid speech of five hours ; which, 
considering that he came into qfiice only five months before, 
a siianger to Indian affairs, exhibited no ordinary talent, 
and held out the prospect of an enlightened and vigorous ad- 
ministration, which was subsequently realised to &e fullest 
extent. The chief modifications were three. The number 
of the Court of Directors was reduced from thirty to eigh- 
teen, and the elimination was effected by a most ingenious 
process of balloting, devised by the secretary, Sir James 
Melvill. Of the reduced number a certain proportion was 
to bo nominated by tba Crown. CTndev the old i^stem, 
many of the most eminent of the public servants in India^ 
were excluded from the Direction on their return to Eng- 
land; owing to their invincible repugnance to a laborious and 
humiliating course of canvassing ; but the Mmister was now^ 
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enaUa^ onoe to aral bimself their invaliialde eesifit* > * 
anoe* The government of Beh^ end Beher, moieovert 
waa entme^ to a separate iueotenant-goyenior. Tl^ 
administration of these provinces, containing a population 
of more than fifty millions, and contributing one«thiid of 
the revenues of empire, had down to tiiis period been 
imposed on the Gbvemor-general ; and, whenever he was 
ahiMt, which was generally one-half his time, it devolved 
on the senior member of Council, who sometimes happened 
to be a niditary officer rewarded for services in the fidd, 
and, in one instance, for reforming the Mlidras Cominis* 
sax^ Under this anomalous system there' had been no 
fewer than ten governors and deputy-jrovemors of Bengal 
in the oonrse of eleven years. Thron^out this period of 
perpetual change and inevitable weakness the post of 
secretary was occupied by Mr. — now Sir Frederick — 
Halliday, and it was owingto his great local knowledge and 
experience, and to his sound judgment and diligence, that 
the administration exhibited any degree of energy or con* 
sistency. His eminent services were rewarded by the first 
appointment to the. Lieuienant-govemqrship. By a third 
provision of the Charier, the patrons^ of the Civil Service 
was withdrawn from the Court of Ihrectors to make way 
for the principle of unreserved competition. 


OHAPTEE XV. 


SECTION I. 

LOBD OlKNUro’s ADMINlSTEATIOn— THE HUTIKT— MEBE0T— 
pjgLHl — ^THE PUNJAB. 

Loan Dalhousie was succeeded by liord Cannings the 1816 
thirteenth and last of the Oovemors-general of the East 
India Company, and the first viceroy of the Loidcan- 
Queen. His father, George Canning, was ap- 
pmnted govemor^general m 1822 , but did not 
embark. He himself had sat in the House of liords fbr 
twenty years, and filled several offices of state, and had tiiua 
aoquined a good stem of official experience. At the vale* 
dietoty hmnjuet given to by the Court of Directoxs 
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lie uttered these memorable ezpzeaeioiiis I widb Ibr » 
^^peaoefal tune df offige ; ^ut 1 cannot forget thaiinthe sky 
**V>f Indi% eerene ae it is, a email blond xnaj atiee no larger 
**ihain a man’s hand, bat which, growing larger and huger, 
^maj at last threaten to burst, and oyerwhebn ns with 
*‘min.” The sncceeding narrative will show how pro- 
phetic this enunciation proved to be. His administration 
was marked hj a series of events of unezampled magnitude 
--^be mntinj and extinction of an armj of 150,000 sepoys, 
— tbe wholewe massacre of Europeans, men, women and 
diildrai — tbe loss and recovery of the Nor&*West pro- 
vinces — ^the dissolution of tbe East India Company, and the 
annexation of the empire of India to tbe Crown. 

4J>. Lord Canning landed in Calcutta on the last day of 
iSSe Febmary 1856, and for a fortnight enjoyed the benefit of 
AvpMnuioM “iterconrse with Lord Dalhonsie, who believed 
that India was in a state of profound tranqnilliiy. 
tton.— owto. ygaj. QH, howovor, tho elements of 

disqnietnde, though not of immediate danger, began to 
make their appearance. The deposed king of OaSe was 
allowed to take up his residence in the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and his emissaries were actively employed in difinsing a feel- 
ing of hostility to the British Government in and around the 
metropolis. The chief commissionership of Cade had un- 
fortunately been given to a civilian, Mr. Coverley Jackson, 
who was utterly unfit for such a post. Instead of labour- 
ing to reconcile the chiefs and people to a foreign rule, as 
Ontram and Sleeman would have laboured to do, bis time 
was passed in unseemly squabbles with his subordinates, 
and in sowing the dragon’s teeth of rebellion among the 
proud aristocracy of the country by a wanton and disas- 
trous interference with the tenures of their estates. 

In the old Mahomedan capital of India, in which the 
royal family had been injudicionsly permitted to keep np a 
niioontoiit mimic court, the proceedings of Government 
■I XMhi. aroused a strong feeling of animosity. Contrary 
to the advice of some of the venerable members of the 
Court of Directors, the Board of Control had determined to 
remove the family from Delhi ; and, on the death of the 
king Bahadoor Shah, to discontinue the royal title and 
immunitiesr From a feeling of deferenca4o the strong re- 
monstrances of the Diteetors who. had^ oppo^ this 
measure Lord Dalhousie had j^stponed takmg action upon 
it, and it was left, to the consideration of Lm Canmig, 
who at uonce adopted tbe conclusion that the palace of 
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DBUhif wliidh Wftd mile in c&roumfereikise and CTM Mid of 4 r% 
a &rtMad tomi» and which was urgently reqnired for mili* 
taay purposeSy ahonld be in the hands of Gk^yerninent 
of ihe oonntiy. A communication to this effect was made 
to the hiWy who was likewise informed that his son 
M^omed Konush would be recognised as his snccessory bat 
without the title of king. His young and faTourite wife, 
Zeenut Mebal, was anxious to secure the succession for her 
own son, and resented his exclusion, and not less the loss 
of the reg^ dignity and privileges of ,tiKe family. She set 
every engine at work to create a hostile excitement gainst 
the British Government in the Hahomedan community, not 
only of Hindostan, but also of the Deccan, and extended 
her intrigues to Persia, then at war with England. 
Rumours were at the same time disseminated that Lord 
Canning had arrived with orders from the Queen of 
England to enforce the profession of Christianity on the 
nativ^ of India. There was likewise a prophecy abroad at 
the time that the Company’s rty, or rule, was to last only 
a hundred years, and 1857 was the centenary of Plasqr. 
This prediction was industriously propagated, and tended 
as in other cases, to promote its own fhldlment, by creating 
an impression that the fate of the British Government was 
subject to the inevitable law of destiny. There can be 
little donbt that towards the close of 1856 the public mind 
had ^become unsettled, and that a vague apprehension of 
some portentous event was generally diffused through the 
community. 

The native soldiery of India, whether under tiieir native 
princes or under onr own flag, had never been exempt ftom 
a spirit of insubordination. Sindia, Holkar, and trbeaati^ 
the other Mahratta rulers had been repeatedly 
subject to coercion by their mutinous soldiers. Runjeet 
Sing declared that he dreaded bis own victorious troops 
more than he feared his enemies. In the Company’s army, 
from the first mutiny in 1764 at Buxar to the latest in 18w 
at Shikarpore, there had been a constant succession of out* 
breaks more or less formidable. In 1856 there were two 
especial causes of annoyance calculated to disquiet the minds 
of men whom we had been accustomed to pamper. More 
than forty thousand of the sepoys were recruited from Oude, 
and with the view of attaching them to our semce, they 
had enjoyed tbp privilege of having titeir lawsuits decided 
before otherr, on flie prcduction of a rescript from iheir com^ 

. mauding officers. This exclusive privifoge, which gave 
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M in an M ifln tbe ooantry, and it <sreat«d a of du- 
ocmt^^ UbreoTai'y onlv mx of the Bengal regunaaotB were 
ouurted fc fomgn semoe^ and in 1866 OoTemmant pro- 
wnlWitM an ozdw that in fixtnre the services ci no reecnit 
wonM te a^ted who did not engage to embark when 
jammed. The order was as reasonable as it was neoeasarr, 
ont n prodnoed a deep feeliim of dissatisfiMstion in everv 
i^^t. Tlie Company’s miKtary service was OQnsidsr^ 
both auhononnhle and an heredita^lirofesBMm ; but nnder 
the now rule the sons and nephews of &e high-caste sepoys 
who_ were waiting for vacanmes must either forego the 
amnoe altogether, or defile their caste W crossing the 
“ mack water.” ® 

It M qnestionable, however, whether the dinfliiyTti^ ox- 
mted Igr the two royal (kmaies of Oudo and Delhi, or even 
Xhannwi the ^^ntent of the sepoys, wonH have onlnii- 
naM in the revolt of Ihe whole army, and the 
^banties which accompanied it, but for the 
mmdent of fhe grmsed cartridges, which proved a god-send 
to the enenues of Government. It had been determined to 
roper^ the old in&ntry mndcet by an improved descrip- 
tion of firearm with a grooved bore, which conld not be 
loaded wiwont lubricating the cartrid^. Damdam, in the 
neffl tynrhood of Oalont^ was one of the schools of 
— — “Section in Uie nse of the Enfield rifle. Early 

•M7 m Junaiy 1867 a low-caste man employed in the magaeine 
a brahmin sepoy, asked him for a drink of water 
iiNm hiB brass water-flask, and was refused on the ground 
rfhis caste; upon which he remarked that “high caste and 
low caste would soon be on an equality, as cartridges 
smeared with beef &t and hog’s lara were being made up 
at flie nwgwne which all the smoys would be compelli^ 
'*^1 T»?^ » elarm spread Uke wild fire mnong the 
Mpoys at J/amduza and through tfao four regimouts at 
BMraokl^. The emissaries of ihe king of Onde in- 
dusknonmydronlated areport that, in prosecution of a long 
mienAed desim, (he Government, nndm- special instm^ 
ti^ from l^bnd, had caused the carfaidges to be greased 
jnlh mmtedients wWoh would AOie b<^ SSnd^ and 
Mj^modmi 5 _M a preliminaty to their forcihle convenkm 
to camstisnitgr. Afrantio feelingof terror and {ndiiw*!"" 
nnead (hrtwh tiw ^ments, wl^ was evinc^^y^ 
^osndu^ firm which from ni|^t to nk^ destroyea tbs 
offloero’ browtevra and the 

As sooh aa iheexoiimneBh cneated by nwiWBoiirc^ ihs 
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_ b60ttiii6 Iqiowxi to the GoTemment in 
i aotaye meaaurea iakeoi to allay it. IU% 

T^tfpmsplm measagea were despatched to all the t?S5ir ** 
statCoas op the oouhIot to issue the oartridges 
free f^rom grease. At &Trackpore the sepoys were assored 
fay General Heairsayi who had acquired g^at infloenoeoyer 
them, that there was no cause for alarm, that the Goyem- 
ment neyer had any design on their caste, that no greased 
cairtnndges had been issued, and that they might lubricate 
ihsirow^oartridgeB with bees’ wax. But they were bejond 
the reach of reason, and it was found impossible to dis- 
abuse them. When it was demonstrated to them that 
there was no greasd in the oartridges, they affirmed that the 
Mper itself which had a glossj^ appearance, was polluted. 

Toe pubUc post was laden with their letters, and in a 
few days every regiment throughout Hindostan was in- 
fected with the same feeling of alarm and passion. The 
little cloud was growing krger and larger,” and threa- 
to ” burst and overwhelm the Government with 


min. 


At the time when the peril of the empire was thus in 
the extreme, the usual means of confronting it were 
wanting. India had been in a great measure 
stripped of the European force which was now xtnoiMm 
urgently required to control an infatuated and in- <**>*•• 
furiate native army. Begiment after regiment had been 
withdrawn from the country in spite of the remonstrances 
of Lord Dalhousie, who was constrained at length to in- 
form Lord Palmerston that be could not be responsible for 
the safety of the empire if any more European troops were 
withdrawn ; yet four more were sent to Persia after he had 
retired from the country. Instead of the safe proportion 
of one European to three native regiments, which the tra- 
dition of half a century bad established, there was at thia 
time, little more than a single regiment to ten native corps 
between Calcutfei and Am. Lord Lawrence indeed 
affirmed that, ” if there had been 5,000 more Europeans, it 
“is certain that the mutiny would not have happen^; 
” but natives thought the country was quita denuded 
” of troops.” When the crisis appeared imminent L<^ 
Canning sent round to Rangoon for the 84th, and, on its 
arrival, ventured to bring do'v^ and disband the Idth, 
wlxieh bad mutinied at B^hampore, 

The month of April passed with little disturiiance, but 
in great disquietude. It afrerwards transpired that > 
geneiil conspiracy had been organised thmughout the 



legpoj Bxmjf tor the suni^HiaQeoaft reralt of avoiy Mgsmeat 
a6 every stotkm in Hindostan, cm the evening 
yttojr at of the laat Sunday in Hay, at tl^e Hour of 
chnreli scarvioei whenall tbe Snropeana were to be 
masaaored without regard to aez or age; bntaa nnexpeoted 
tranaaobon at Meemt led to a premature outbreak. It Vraa 
the and moat important military atation fn the 

Korth-West provinoes, and also the head-qnarters of the 

a I and any movement in it was sure to exeroiae a 
1 inflnence at other atatiQ^ Inhere the oldnanee 
ient had been employed in making up the greaaed 
cartridges under the eyes of the sepoys. The general ex- 
citement which pervaded the cantonment and snr- 
rounding country was constantly fomented by fresh and 
more dmming rumours. It was asserted that the flour 
in the bazaars had been mixed Up with ground bones^ and 
that even the salt had been polluted. Kolie was too absurd 
to he heKeved. It was manifest that the enemies of 
Oovemment had taken advantage of the existing agitation 
to inflame the minds of the sepoys, and to convulse the 
country. Foremost among these conspirators in the North- 
West was Doondhoo Punt, commonly known as Nana 
Sahib, the adopted son of the ex-Peshwa Bajee Bao, who, 
during his residence at Bithoor, had received through his 
annuity an aggregate sum of two crores and a half of 
rupees, die greater portion of which he had bequeathed to 
the Nana. He had the effrontery to demand a continuance 
of the pension of eight lacs of rupees a year, which was 
necessarily refused him, and he vowed vengeance on the 
Government, and during the early part of the year was 
found travelling about in Oude and other districts sowing 
the seeds of revolt. 

The troopers of the Srd Cavalry at Meerut, chiefly 
Mahomedans, were the fiiut to break out into open mutiny, 
tibetrd It was explained to them on parade that they 
omitf. jjQjj required to bite the cartridges, but 

simply to pinch off the end ; hut of the ninety men to whom 
the cartriqg^ were offered.on the 24th April, eighty-fivv 
r^sed to touch them, and were ordered to be brougnt to 
a court-martial. The court was compc^ied of fifteen native 
officers of artillery, cavalry; and infantry, and the vote of 
fourteen the troopers were found gnilt^f disobedience of 
orders, and sentenced to bard latour for ten years. On 
ihe morning of the 9th May, in the presence of their fellow- 
scldieni drawn up on parade thmr uniform was stripped 
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of tborn wote tibe iSowBr of the regiment, and had served Wl* 
the state in many eampaigns, and they implored the 
genm»l to have mmvy on them, and not subject them to 
so ignominious a doom. To the feeling of alarm for their 
caste in the minds of the aepoya was now added a fading 
of bnminff wrath as ihey aaw their comrades marched on 
to gaol Hhe toe mea^t felons. The whole transaction 
exhibited a Sjpirit of incomprehensible infatuation on toe 
part of toe nulitary authorities of toe station as well as of 
the coinmander-in-chief. 

The next &y, Sunday, the 10th May, as toe Europeans 
were proceeding to church in the evening, toe native troops 
broke out. The troopers of toe 8rd Oavalry hast- Thtonunnb 
ened to the gaol, which was guarded only by o^ioui 
aepoya, and liberated their companions. The in- 

and the cavalry, the Hindoos and the Mahomedans, 
m^e common canse, and massacred all the Europeans 
witoout distinction of age or sex whom they conld find. 
Half a centfury before Cotonel Gillespie, with a regiment of 
draffoons and some galloper guns, had at once qudled the 
Yellore mutiny and saved toe Deccan. The European force 
at Meerut consisted of a battalion of rifiemen, a regiment of 
dragoons, and a large force of European art^ery ; and toe 
exercise of similar promptitude womd have saved Meerut 
at once, and checked the principle of revolt in its infancy. 

But toe commander of toe division, General Hewitt,' was a 
superannuated officer, inert and imbecile, of unwieldy bulk, 
and toe last man who ought to have been entrusted with 
the charge of so important a station at such a crisis. The 
night was pMsed in burning down the residences of the 
officers and Europeans, and toe massacre of toe OhristianB, 
without any attempt to check it. The women and children 
who Botmhi refuge m toe gardens were tracked out and 
shot amidst toe yells of toe mutineers. The sweepings 
** of the gaols and toe scum of toe bazaars, all the rogues 
‘^and ruffians of Meerut and the robber-tribes of the 

neighbouring villages, were let loose, plundering and 
** demoying wherever an English bungalow was to be 
^ grtfeed aim burnt.” 

In toe morning it was found that the mutih^ers had 
started on toe road to Delhi. Had toe carabineers and 
toe horse artiBery been instsntiy despatched after AUmsWim as 
toey might have reached the ci^, only 
ficnfl^ niSes distant^ in time to save toe lives of the Stuo« 
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w MOB tlmei Mid to bold iii6 mii^y in 
^7 noft orertakea and eoi up tha mvHno^ ragimeati 
on tibe x^ute i but the imtobed Bbwitt aimply dent bis 
oambj out to reooimoitre. The 3rd Oayalrjr was apeedil; 
fidbwed bj the infanbry, and being joined by the 8oth^ on 
duty id the began tte work of deatnudion and murder. 

The oQxnmisaioner, the chaplain and his daughter, and the 
Buropeaa oflSders in the city were massaered. l%e Delhi 
bank was gutted and all its inmfites slaughtered. The, 
magaaine, the largest in the NbHh-West, with its 

supplies of gunpowder, was defended by ox^ nine S. 

pean officers and a few treacherous natiTos. ^e mntineers\ 
applied scaling ladders to the waDs, and were streaming i 
orer them, 'when Lieut. Willoughby applied the torqb to 
the train he had laid, and blew at up to prevent its ffiHing 
into the hands of the enemy, and with it hundreds of the 
mutineers. None of these brave officers expected to sur- 
vive the explosion, and the sacrifice of their own lives in 
the service of theirooimtry was an act pf distinguished hero- 
ism ; but four of them happily survived the catastrophe. 

The city was now compl^ly in the hands of me in- 
surgents. The Europeans who had taken refuge at tibe 

main guard were shot down by volleys from the 

ta!orSe 38th. The cantonment which was immediately 
beyond the walls contained two sepoy regiments, 
who rose upon the officers, set fire to their houses, and 
turned the guns upon them. Some of them and their wives 
SQOoeeded in mal^g their escape, and many a tale is re- 
corded of the heroic bearing of delicate lames, some of 
them with children in their arms, as, under the burning 
sun of May, they sought refuge in the jungles or waded 
through streams with scanty clothing and little food. 
Meanwhile the European and East India women and 
ohildren in the city, about fifty in number, were seised, and 
aftsET five days of Iwbarons treatment, taken into a court- 
yard of the palace, when arope was thrown ronnd them to 

S »vent Amr escape, and th^ were one and all murdered. 

6t a Burcqpean was now left in Delhi. The sepoys tiien 
proceeded to offer the sovereignty to the kixig, which he 
fismiany accepted. An old silver throne was brought 
into the hall m aodieiioe, on which he took his seat, und^ a 
mlate of twenty-one gups, aiuirecrivedpublic homage, and 
hVffOL to issue rpjral mahdatra. ^ 

Ills trire flashed down to Oaloutta the portentbus inteU 
ttyeuce cf the nxutmy at Meerut, the loss <ff Delhi| aad.tbe 
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6vmy ibtmbbto regiment, A gteamer SuSfSm^ 

me deepeidied tn interoept Lord Elgin on hk 
mimon to (%ina, and entreat laim to forward to Calcutta 
the Bmpean force which accompanied him, and ordem 
were iastm to despatch the troops retnniing from the 
Persian expedition to Calcutta as mst as they arriTed. 

!Pfae telegraph gave immediate notice 'of the crisis at 
Meerut to the omcers in the Punjab. The numb^ of 
European tiOOTMi in the province was about 10, rwi«-dto«i 

and c/i Sikbs 18,000, but they were outnumbered in the ^ 
hy the Hindostanee sefoys, all ripe for revolt. 
l!he s^ngih of the Punjab consist^ however, not so much 
in the large collection cf European soldiers, as in the body 
Off aide men in charge of the government. It was ocm- 
aidered Lord Dalhonsie’s **pt i^ovince,'* and he had 
drsiued the older provinces of their best officers to enrich 
its estabhriiments. Never idnoe the introduction of Bribwh 
power into India bad so large a number of statesmen and 
generals of the first order l^en collected together in ihe 
admiaktration of any province. At the head of this galaxy 
of tabnt'Stood Sir John Lawrence, a tower of strestftht 
with a gednsibr militaiy organization, although aotviBan; 
second only to Lord Wellesley and Lord Dalbousie ; while 
among the foremost of bis assistants were Bob: t Mont- 
gom^, Donald Macleod, Herbert Edwardes, Neville Cham* 
berlain, and above all John Nicholson. Bui it is not easy 
to adeot any names without doing injnstice to other die* 
thaguidied men, civil and military, whose zed, devo^on, 
and eneigy aclkved the success of which their conntiy is 
justly proud. For the detail of their exploits the reader is 
referr^ to l^yek standard “Hiatoy of the Sepoy War.” 

Out off from all oohuiiunioation with the Gor^memt of 
India in the capital, the^ were constrained to act m their 
own judgment and responsibility ; and when the viaomr of 
their nroce^Ungs is omitrasted with the ofiEotal &ehlmm 
too vuzhle in Gdeutta^ this isokiion cannot but be eon- 
adcssd a foiiimte 

In the oantonmout of Lahore thme were three regiiaenis 
of Uadve in&ntry and one of cavalry waiting only fer 
post to bring them information of the hostile 
motMwnt et Moernt to &Bow the example. 
w^re oonntdpdsed by <^y one EuropBan regi- 
montmidlwolseepsdf BkixTpean 

XX 
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Iii7 bea^ aaii lb. Bobert lCoatgc»i]^ wu U tfaa bead ot 
sttatm at the irtaison when inteUigenoe wte iieberred ly 
wife on the 11th May of the le^olt at Heemt^ and on the 
12th lhat I>elhi waa in the hands of the rebela, and it was 
fOBolTod to deprive the xegimenta of their arms the very 
nnt morning. A hall had hemi fijced for the night of the 
I 2 tii 4 and it was deemed advisable not to abandon it, lest a 
toeOiig of Bat^iicum should he created in the minds of the 
sepoys. The ofBcers moved from* the ball-roam to the 
piuradB, where the nnsnspeotmg troops were drawn up as 
on ordinary occasions. % The European regiments and the 
gnna were snddenly wheeled Into a comnmnding position, 
and the disaSeoted regiments, seemg that any attempt at 
resistanoe must be fstSi to them, oh^^ed the order to pile 
arms, and Lahore was saved by the energy of .hb Mont- 
gomery and Brigadier Corbett and Golonm Bennqr* 

In the same spirit of promptitude the important fortress 
of Govindg^h which comma^thidPinrit8ir,the ecdeeiastical 
capital of the Punjab, waa secured. The great 
magazines of Peroasepore and Phillour, were in 
like manner ^red nrom the mutineext, though 
not without difficulty. In the valley of Peshawur, across 
file l^us, there were about 2,000 European troops, and 
fyja times that number of native sepoys. The possession 
of it was considered essenrial to the security of the Punjab ; 
and the officers in charge of it» Bd'vrardes, Sydney Cotton, 
<lhamber]ain, and Nicholson, were equal to any emergency.. 
At the first council which they held, Colonel Edwards de- 
dared that ** whatever gave rise to the mutiny, it had 
** settled down into a struggle for empire under M^omedan 
'‘guidance, with the Mo^ capital for its centare,” and it 
was resolved to form a movable cplumn of reliable troops, 
tinder a competent oommandjer, to act wherever there was 
dan^^. On the 22nd, the four regmmts of native iubntry 
atatumed there were taken by surprise as they were on the 
pomt of. mutiny, and disarmed. This mastar stroke of 
ptdicy jpoduo^ a magical effect <m the peqplesnd chiefs in 
the vai^, which was enhanced soon afW when anumber 
of the fii^tives of the mu&mus &5ih, which had been dig- 
pareed immit up by (Lionel mcholmii were blown away 
ONim the guna on the PesbaWnr parade* At other staticms, 
however, there was not the same prudence and encoess. 
ffi^ndasr Johnson, another imbecUe like Bietritt, allowed 
tsMxtiam tobe plimdm^ and j&ree reg^enta firom 
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(toandTldlBiw Delhi. Ha aoi. 

14th ^ Jhaltim nm fbmd to be ready for revolt, axid a ISW 
^roe wee eent by Sir John Lawrence to diiarm them, but 
tbe oomnia&daat diti^yed bis mstraotiona, and a fierce 
eiwaNeiiieaat en^ned, in whicb the sepoys had the advantage 
and made iheir escape. The news of this transaction^, 
bplden^ the disaffected regiments at Sealkote to rise on 
their <^bers, and, as usual, they threw open the gaol, 
plundered the treasury, gutted the houses of the European 
inhalntaiitBi and marched on to Delhi, but retribution was 
not ftp off Oolonel Nioholsou who had taken the conunand 
of the movable column, after having by his energy and 
skill disarmed three more regiments, marched wSh the 
utmost speed on the insurgents regardless of the insuffer- 
able beat^ and completely routed them. All their baggage, 
and their ammunition, together with the spoils of S^&oto, 
fell into his hands and they fled, leaving 400 dead and 
wounded on the field. These energetic measures gave 
security for the time to the Punjab. 

Within a month of the outbreak at Meerut there was 
scarcely a regiment between the Sutlej and Allahabad which 
had not revolted. The sepoys gravitated to Delhi „ 
as the seat of the new govemmeiit^ and the re- aSSSSJ? 
capture of it became the more urgent as it became 
more arduous. Sir John and his associates directed their 
whole attention to tbe despatch of men and materials to the 
siege, but, with the means at his disposal and the local 
demands on them, the task appeared so difficult that he 
proposed to place Peshawur and the province lying beyond 
the Indus in the hands of Dost Mahomed, and thus obtain 
the valuable services of the European troops stationed 
there. The measure was strenuously opposed by Colonel 
Edwardes and his gallant companions, and referred to 
Lord Canning on the 10th June, His reply, hold on at 
** Peshawar to the last,” was dated the 16th July, but so 
completely had the communication between the Punjab and 
Calcutta been cut ofi* tliat it was despatched by a steamer 
to Lord Harris at Madras to be telepuphed to Lord Elphin- 
Btone at Bomlmy^ and sent on by hun as best he could. 
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SECTION n. 

LOBD OiirVlNG’S iJ>MimflTRiTIOK— ITCB Vmi^— LUOKHOW*--- 
OAWKKGIB — ^ALLAHABAP. 

A.II. Thv post of Resident at liuolcnow bad been accepted hy iSb» 
great Sir Henry Laipnrenoe in Marcb 1857. The measures 
nvdiiti at predecessor had alienated the landed 

Lnokaow* aristocracy, who were fonnd to possess greater 
mfineiice oyer the people than had been snppos^ and 
whose ofmosition was therefore .the more formidable. The 
city was filled with thousands of the starving soldiers and 
retainers of the old court seething wiih disloyalty, while 
the whole country was pervaded by the families of the 
40,000 sepoys who were in a state of mutiny. There were 
nine native regiments of infantry and cavalry in the capital 
and its environs, containing about 7,000 men, and only 
700 Europeans to hold them in check. The 7tfa cavalry 
was in a state of violent excitement, and had invited the 
48th native infantry to join them in murdering their oflBicers. 
On the 3rd May, on a bright moonlight nigh^ Sir Henry 
Lawrence moved down nnexpeotedly with his Europeans 
to th^r Ihies, when they threw down their arms and fled. 
He then distributed his small force in such positions m to 
overawe the oit^ and the native regiments, and laid in a 
store of provisions in a stronghold called the Mutchie 
Bhawan. On the night of the 80th May, however, five 
of the regiments broke out, and set fire to the cantonments 
and murdered their officers, in some cases with exceptional 
treaciery. This became the signal for a general 
revolt at all the stations throughout the countiy, 
the en&r. ^ middle of June every regiment in the 
province, fusi well as every police battalion, was in a state 
of mutiny. Sit Henry stilt held command of the city and 
the neighhourhoocl, but on the last day of the month he 
march^ out to Ohinhut to meet several thousand mutineers 
who were marching on it, when bis native gunners cut the 
tmoes of their horses, threw .the guns into a ditch, and rode 
away, and his little force was constrained to retreat with 
the loaa of a inxth of its number, and, what was more dist^ 
bpons^ of the reputation which had hitherto held the city m 
awe. JkStet this reverse he was obliged to contract his 
lines of defence within the H^dency grounds. On the 
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4& of Ji47 ^9 ez|>ired of a woood ho reoeived firom ariidlh jlo. 
whieh lmr»t mto Ms room two days before, and 
the st^ was deprived, at its greatest need, of the s teSaiy 
invaluable services of one of the most illnstrions 
of its savants, brioved by the natives for his genial 
benervolenoe, and by his brother officers for his pre-eminent 
talent. On his death the command devolved on Brigadies* 
Inglis, and he oontinned to sustain a close siege with un- 
flinching eni^OT for twdive we^ till he was relieved by 
Ontram and Havelock. 

The large and important station of Cawnpore was garri- 
soned by three regiments of native infantry and one of 
cavfdzy nnder the command of Oeneral Wheeler, 
but unhappily he had only 200 European soldiers. Ompom 
With a mutinous feding around him in every s**^'**®' 
quarter, the mouth of May was passed in fear and amdety, 
and he entrenched a spot about 200 yards sqtiare, and 
stored it with provisions sufficient to last 1,000 men for a 
montii. Boondhoo Punt, the Kaua Saldb, living at 
Bithoor, had been assiduous in fomenting the spirit of re- 
bellion among the regiments, and on fhe 6th June th^ rose 
in mutiny, and after courteously dismissing their officers, 
plunderea the treasury, opened the gaols, and marched off 
to Delhi. The Nana, whose object was to raise a Mshratta 
throne for himself and not to revive a Mogul dynasty, 
hastened after them and prevailed on them to return and 
clear the entrenchment of the/erinpees. The whole of the 
European population was crowded into the enclosure ; the 
revolted sepoys laid close siege to^it, and planted eleven 
guns of large calibre against it, which poured in an incemnt 
shower of shot and dielL The miseries of the besieged 
have seldom, if ever, been exceeded in the histoiy of the 
world, and the dauntless courage and the spirit of endurance 
they diaplAyod have perhaps never been sarpassed. The 
28rd of June, the anniversary of Plassy, the day fixrf by 
prophets for the extinction of the Company’s rq;, was 
Imre, as elsewhm, marked by extraordinary exertions 
which, however, ended in so signM a defeat that the sepoys 
begged permission to remove toeir dead. 

%ree weeks had now elapsed since the investment of 
this slender fortifleation, and still this heroic band con- 
turned to rq)ri eveiry eeatolt, and to infiiot an 
algioet inomdlde atoount of slaughter on the 
foewEgents, but their guns were beoomixg nn- 
isrrioeahle, tiwir ammunition was running low* tforv* 
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W7 tamed into soap, an old Eorfe was oozuudmd a delmtiy, 
and the well was nearly eacliaasted^ It was rntpossifale for 
human natare to hold out maeh longery am Geiuml 
Wheeler at length agreed to the offer of the Kana to supply 
them with proTisions and oonveyaaoes to Allahaha^ on 
condition of his sarrendei^ the entrenchment toge&er 
with the guns and treasure. little did the u^xal 
dream that the incsmaie fiendvte*whom he was entrastangl 
his dbajm had on the 4th Jane massaored 180 mei^ woiDBn,i 
and dmdren who had escaped from the mutineers at\ 
Fattygnrhin boats, and had been induced to land at Oawn - 1 
pore. On the moming of the 27th Jnne, the remnant of ^ 
the garrison, toother with the women and child]^ moved 
down, some on foot and some in vehicles, to the river which 
they foond lined with the ferocious sepoys ; and there was 
peipetrated one of the most diaboliom acts of treache:^ 
and murder that the darkest page of human annab 
records. 

STo sooner had they embarked in the boats than Tantia 
Topee, acting for the Kana, took bis seat on a platform, 
Hmmom tA and mrdered the massacre to commence. On the 
sonnd of a bngle a murderous fire of grape shot 
and mnsketiy was opened on the boats jGrom both sides of 
the river $ the thatch of many of them was ignited hy hot 
cinders, a^ the sick, the wounded, and the hmpless women 
were burnt to death. stronger women, many with 
children in their arms, took to the river, and were shot 
down one by one, or sabred by the troopers who dashed into 
the stream. A number of both sexes escaped to the shore, 
and the Kana issued his nrders that not a man should be 
allowed to live, but that the womenand children should be 
taken to the house which he occupied. There they were 
added to theeaptives he had previoasly made, and huddled 
together in one small room, fed on the ooaraest food, sub- 
jedied to eveiy indh^ty, and taken out in ooi^es to grind 
com ibr his uoueehold. Of the entire garrison and the 
male European population of Oawnpore only four suc- 
ceeded in making their escape in about which drifted down 
ihe rivmv and, after maw1ii^*breailth^^ wm^ taken 
under the protection of a loyal Oude semindar. On the 
let July the Kana was publii^ prekdaimed Peshwa with 
the cevemcmies usual on such oooasiotis. Ba then took Ins 
seat on tiie throne under a royal salute^ Und at s4ght the 
town* was briUiantiy ilhiioinated. But his triumph was 
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of ipiort , dtmtioii ; ihe araig^g fiword of Ha/relock wia aa* 
adiraaciag to oirisbrnM his career. t85| 

!Cbe p€ri3bit8 oonditicm of the garrisons of Imcknow and 
OawnpOTe was tbe chief cause of anziety to Lord Canning, 

and as the Btitish troops entered the Hooghly 

l3iey were pashed forward daily in such detach- 
meats as the scanty means of conyeyanoe at his ®*®***** 
comma]^ would allow. Benares, the head-ijoarters of 
Hindooism, and always the most tnrbnlent city In Hindos- 
tan, was likewise a source of disquietude, as the only 
European troops in the cantonment ocmsisted of thirty 
gonners opposed to 2,000 native sepoys. It was owin^ to 
the cool courage and composure, and the skilful dispositions 
of Mr. Henry ^cker, the oommissioner, and his aasooiates, 
that an msurreotionaiy moyement was warded off while 
small reinforcements came up from Dinapoxe. The first 
driblet from Calcutta, consisting of sixty Madras Fusileers 
under their gallant commander Colonel NeiU arrived at 
Benares, then under the command of Brigadier Ponsonhy, 
on the 4th June, and raised the European force to 250. 
Immediately before the arrival of the Colonel, the native 
regiment at Azimgurh, sixty miles distant, had mutinied, 
and obtained possession of seven lacs of rupees. The $7tii 
at Benares was prepared to follow the example, and it was 
resolved in haste to disarm it, but the affair was grossly mis« 
managed, and presented a melancholy contrast to the 
masteriy movements at Lahore and Peshawnr, where the 
regiments were deprived of their arms without the loss of a 
single life. The sepoys fired upon the Europeans ; Captain 
Olpherts’s batteiy mowed down the sepoys and they fled 
towards the city. The work, however, was complete, 
though with an nnneoessaiy saorifice of life, and all flower 
apprehension at Benares ceased. 

Colonel Neill, after having made a terrific example qf all 
who were suspected of diMiffection, and placed Col<mel 
Gordon in command, moved up with all speed to 
ABidiabad to save the fort, one of the largest and 
most important jn the North West Provinces, which had 
been, unaccountably, left without a European garrison, and 
was at this time deftmded only by sixty invalids from 
Ohunar, and by 9 k portion of Brarier’s Sikh cmps. j Tl^ 

0&L Native In&ntiy had offered to march to Ddhi and 
the mutineers, and was drawn up on parade on the 
June to receive the thanks of liord Canning finr its 
foyatty. The men sent up ihree cheers, and the Emmpeen 
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A3, and utiva oOom atook hands whih aach atibar* Thai 

^ T^i, MM tha officara mra aeated at fhair 

la^oitaM iness^ the j^brfidioivi amjaituhed m and pat 
them to dea^ In toe number of the ifada were no- 

posted h&f misigns, ftesh from Addiaoombe. who had 
raoe&%joiaed tbersgimmiti and fonod a bloodj grm on 
the firahold of their career. The priamiers m the gad 
weie then Id loose, the bonima of the Stmpeana pifl^ 
bnmt^ and the Europeans, men, women, mid ebildrexi, out* 
side the fort butchered with eve^wiaggraTation of cruelty. 
The tdegraphic wires were*out, w rails tom up, and the 
engines, of which the amoys had a superatitioua dread, 
batfcmwd with cannon. The doors of the treasury, con- 
taininip thirty lacs of rupees, were thrown open, and each 
a|^y 18 said to have carried off three or four bags of a 
t&ussnd mpe» each. The town with all its wealth was 
mven up to plunder, and the king of Delhi prodbiimed. The 
]^had been besieg^ for four days, when it waabappily re- 
liered by the arrival on the 11th of Colonel Neill, wno had 
been directed by a telegram from Lord Canning to take 
the commimd at Aliahalm. The handful of Europeans he 
brought with him was augmented by other detachments in 
auccessioz^ and he was soon enabled to re-establish ihe 
a^oiity of Government in the city and surrounding 
districts, and to indict a fearfhl retribution on the wretches 
who had been revelling in plunder and bloodshed, of which 
Valor thegibbet^ in eveiy direction bore ample testimony, 

lumawi** On the last day of June he sent on a detachment 
****“**• to succour Cawnpore, consisting of 400 Euro- 
peans, 300 Sikhs, 100 irregular cavalry; and two guns, 
under Major Benaud, who was ordered to inflict summary 
vengeance on all who were in any degree suspected of dis- 
loyiuty, and who marched on for three days, leaving 
behind him traces of retribution in desolated villages and 
corpses darling from the branches of trees. 

Colonel wvekiek, the adjutant-general of the army, who 
had been the scocmd in command in the Persian ezpemtbn, 

. returned to Bengal on the conclusion of pea^ 
mSSekUt by way of Madras, and came up to Calcutta in 
****9""^ the same Reamer with Sir Patrick Grant, the 
CommfBu}cr<^Chief at Madras, who suo^ceded pmvision- 
aliy to the chief imnuiiand in India on the death of General 
Anaoii* On the voyogo Havelock ht^ mapped out a plan 
of opemtiohSi and reemuutended the fmrmatiemof amoyitUe 
ooltunn, ^ proceed upwiu^ iVmn the lower provinehs to 
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I1e(» 0 o 6 im ^ revolfe. ISiiff calwcoxt wa9 placed Ida 

aft 9ri|pbdicr-Qen^« with orderai after mip* tt$9 
prftMdiig diaorders at Allahabad, to loae no time in pro- 
oeed^ to the support df Sir Hugh Wheder at Oawnpove^ 
and ^ Henry Ijawrenoe at latoknow. He reached Alb^ 
hain^ on the 80th June, and soon after reoeiyed unequiTcoal 
etide]^ that Cawnpore had fiillen, and that the Nana waa 
marbbing down with a large ' fi>rce and many jpona on 
dilahafaad. He clearly foresaw that if Major Benaud’s 
little band had come in contact with the rebd sepoys, not 
a sonl could have survived to tell the tale; an^ contra^ to 
the remonstrances of Colonel Neill, he ordered the Major 
to halt. Havelock oonld only muster 1,000 Europeans, 

ISO of Brazier^s Sikhs, 18 volunteer cav^xy, and 6 guns 
which he had improvised, and with this force he hasted to 
the support of Benaud, and overtook him at Futtehpore, 
and there he commenced his victorious career. The enemy, 
4,000 stroi^, rushed down u‘pon his army, but was soon 
seen to fly in dismay, leaving eleven guns with the victors. 
This was tlie first check the mutinous sepoys had received 
below Delhi, and it produced a most salutary impression. 
Three days after he again defeated them at Onao, and 
without a halt hastened on to the Pandoo river, where he 

X ‘n routed them, and was enabled to save the bridge, 
sh they were preparing to blow up, and the loss of 
which would have fiEttallj crippled his movements. The 
Nana's brother, who was in the field, galloped back in 
haste to Cawnpore, and gave him the alarming intelligence 
that the British commander bad forced the bridge, and 
was in Ml march on the town. The monster determined 
to avenge himself on the helpless women and children, two 
hundred in number, who been crowded together for 
many days in three narrow rooms. Among the captives 
there were four or five men, and they were brought out 
and despatched under the eyes of the Nana. A pariy of 
sepoys was then told ofl?*, and they poured volley after 
voll^ cm the helpless victims through the ven^iiian 
windows, but as the work of death did not proceed fast 
enough, 3£ahomedan butchers and other ruffians were sent 
in wttbf swoi*^ and knives and other weapons to hack 
them to pieces. Tbei*e the bodies lay thipugh the night, 
and the next morning the dead and the dying were brought 
eiaA'togethcr with children alive and almost unhurt, and 
t(uus^ iu<fiserim«naiely into an adjoining well. 

this adi of unparalleled vitlany, the Nana marched 
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out of Oawopm wilih ftbout S^dOO uofia to dinp;^ 

bdt^o adTOBoo. l!1ie aepojs fewlit wftti tte 
ompoM. Taloiir of deopexaticm; IrntmeadumaUdirt^^ 
of tbe commandinri a&d the indomitable eoox«M of mie 
Briiidb soldi^ m<m eqpeoiaUyihe 78id HighlanderBy gave 
him a bzilHant viotoiy. The nett mmang the troops 
umdied into Cawnpore, i^hen the siffht of the well ohoked 
inth h^aa Tiotims told them that they were too li^, but 
it in^ired them with an unquenchable resolution to avenge 
tibis mul massacre. The rebel tefibys blew up the magasind 
and dispersed The Nana fied to Bithoor, and then esA 
caped with his females across the Ganges into OudCy when\ 
his palace was despoiled and destroyed. 

Meanwhile Colonel Neill had arrived at Oawnpore with 
the recruits which Lmrd Canning had been pushing up, aud 
Havelock confided the protecHon of the town 
SSS ff tft to him, and moved on to the relief of liucknow. 
of The tuk before him was one of no ordinary 
* difficulty. The whole of Onde was in revolt ; 
the lauded aristocracy was universally opposed to ns, and 
an army of sepoys whom we had taught to fight was ready 
to dispute eveiy inch of g^und, while Havelock’s force did 
not exceed 1,4M men. JBy the 25th July his troops had 
crossed the river by a bridge which had been erected under 
every disadvantage, and on the 29th he came uo with the 
enemy at Aong, 12,000 in number, and thoroughly defbated 
them, capturing fifteen guns. He then pushed on to 
Busseerut-gunge, a walled village, from which the sepoys 
were driven with the loss of more guns, but as he had lost 
150 men by cholera, wounds, aud sunstroke, he was obliged 
to fall back to Munglewar. The sick aud wounded were 
sent to Oawnpore and roinforoements were received from 
thence, which raised his force to 1,800, and on the 4th 
August be advanced a second time to Busseerut-gtinge, now 
held by 20,000 Sepoys, whom he again defeated w^^ heavy 
fibmghter. But the cholera broke out afresh in his camp 
and his position became critzeal. A boi^ of 41,000 sepoys 
had collected at Bithoor and threatened Colonel N^; the 
fiEunous Ghvalior contingent, the finest native force in India, 
complete in every arm, had broken out into mutiny, and 
was said to have amved at Culpee on. the banks of the 
Jumna, forty-five miles from Chtwnpore^ l^e^^ree native 
regiments at Dxnapore had at length mutinied, and were 
reported to be advancing into O^e, and he felt that to 
move on to Lucknow with his slender force would ncA only 
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ridr Its 4Mniatioxi| Imt dbo tibe lom of OawnfMm aaidi 
of ‘fto wliole ^ tho Iksoab. Ha determixtad inisoly, td 
retam to Oawnpore and await tbeamyid of ramforcemaixti; 
batom reaohiag Hirnfflewar be was informed by bia aconts 
a laargQ force of toe enemy was adTancing against him; 
wbidh wcwd not only hare intermpted the passage of toe, 
tmr, but enabled toem to repoi*t that they had chased him 
out of toe country. He therefore turned bade and inflicted 
a erudiing defeat on them, and then crossed the river with- 
out molestation. On the 16th August he attacked the en<f 
campment of toe rebels at Bitooor and put them to fti{^t ^ 
and toen the heroes of ten auccessM fights within five 
wieeka rested on their oars, till they were reinforced from 
Calcutta. 

Through toe month of August fresh troops poured into 
Calcutta by soa, and were rapidly drafted to AUahabad and 
Cawnpore. Sir James Outram, on his return from naiUetof 
the Persian expedition, had arrived in Calcutta 
and was nominated chief commissioner in Oude, and ap* 
pointed to toe command of the Dinapore and Cawnpore 
mvisiona. Captain Peel had formed a naval brigade of 500 
men from toe sailors of his own frimte, toe ^ Shannon,’ and 
of vessels in Calcutta, and the blue^jackets were for the 
first time sent into the interior of India. Sir James Outram 
reached Cawnpore with 1,400 men on the 16th September, 
■Tiii with toe chivalrous generoaity of his character deteis 
mined to leave to Havelock the honour of accoxn^plisfaing 
relief of Luclcaow, for which he had so nobly toile^ and to 
accompany him as a volunteer. Since the deato of Sir Heniy 
Lawrence, Brigadier Inglis had been incessantly engageia 
in repelling toe assaults of the enemy, but toe force at the 
B^ddency was now reduced to 850 Europeans, and 800 
nativea, whose" loyally was bsgfaming to waver under toe 
fetigaea and the casualties of the siege. The brigadier in- 
formed Havelock that it was not possible for him to hold 
out much longer, and it became necessary to push on with* 
out delay. The relieving force, consisting of 2,500 men, 
nearly all British, met with little impediment till it reached 
toe Aluxn-baug in toe vicini^ of Irucknow, which was 
maetmd on the 28rd September. On toe morning ci toe 
25to toe bugles sounded toe advance into ImoknOw, and 

toe amy, ixislead of advancing toiough two mOes of streets 
l<Mmhcdd houses filled wito sepoys, skirted the rity 
till it readied toe Kuaer-bang, ariiyal palace atronglyferti- 
fled and gaarribmmd, and hm toe moat severe of 
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4 ^ to>opii lad %mx iritlioiit 

t h^bmwtaixm mm ^ loonuag, and fla dbdea^ maiiig 
laoa dosoixig (^Imt imder ifaeimjareeaioiitiat the gaanpieoKi 
wae IB exmnity, Sardbok deanedit adyisabla to pekatiate 
to fteBesideiK^ tibat mdt, and poshed on tiuoogh atreeta 
whm^ ae he aaul, eFeij mose fonoed a fortress. The toils 
df ida daj, however, were forgotten when the garrison aent 
np a ribj^ of ^tnlation as entered we gate and 
bfOQght the anateiies of ihi^ nio^ Theloss 

in kuledy woonded and missiDtf ^as very severe, aanonnt- 
ing to 464, among whom, to the neat regret ot the army, 
was numbered OmonelNrill, who ml in the arms of viotoxpr 
tie&re he had esjoyed the opportonity of adding to his 
riohly-deBffirved renown, as a gallant soldier, the higher 
reputation of a general. 


SECTION in. 

aonn oamriKo’s Ai>viNi8TaiLrioH---T&B uimiiT*-<-*j>BLHi-^ 

nUOKNOW-<<nBKTBaL XHDU. 


Tb tmnr now to the siege and recovery of Delhi. General 
Anscm, the Oommander-in Chief, was at Simla when intelli* 
^ glip gf gmioe of the mutiny at Meemt and the ooenpation 
MkL of Delhi by the msorgent troops reached him, and 

lie immediately ordered the three European regiments in 
tibe to proceed to IJmballa, whmo he joined them, but 
was seised with cholera and expired on the 27th May. 

command of the column then devolved on Sir Harry 
Bbmard and he proceeded towards Delhi. In obedience 
4» the reiterated orders of General Anson, General Hewitt 
Imdat length aent a detachment fromMeerot t^oin it, and 
Ihe saitea fcnrce met the reb^ posted on the l&iditn end 
jteriee defentod them, and Cweek after enooimtered thmn 
l^Biiidlee-ke-serBi,a>hoDt sixmileB fromDdhi, and obtained 
n , stQl more oomplete Tiotory, oaptume im th^ gone, 
l^oteB, and baggage. ’The army thm took up a oommaod- 
teW ynattem tel the lic^ overlookiBg Delhi, the mi» ot ^ 
teuaiDpinteit. The fbrtifioatimia of ihe diy had been 
_ • — — lyed •ggtd strenffthened, wid it wib nowh^ 

of vdbtrained soldisn, Sliding with ahalter 
nodes, who had the eoiniBteid tit am almoat tut- 
~ ' ot gnns and mi^iaiy afo(*> &tesi dir tern 
inq^ossibQiiy of wiomhg ftom Ihrai a diy 
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immm ittSM fa tlie walk Ibtaa luidijr 

QaMKttd BiHRia^ ma fe UW 

Tdix^[i!i^ iha aiem for tiie'pveseat ttud em:plafSm Bnaa- 
pMa foroe Mommad bafbra it in pratedang d&r irtiidioiWL 
and fastori]^ tbe afid^ority' Oorernmaiit $ tefc Inra 
Oasning wo^ not Haten to ike propoaaL & 

DaBii ISbA became the laBying point c£ reTolt^ thecapilid 
of a Mogul djmaaiy,, and that it waa impossible to vaafecnea 
oonMenoe in onr pomr while it oontiniied in the hands oC 
the enem^. The retirement of the army would, in Us 
opinion, (^ve an irrosiatible impulse to the Sjmt of rebdOiim, 
and render its suppression all but impossi 

On the 5th Jtuy Sir Harry Bamara waa oanried off by 
oholera, and ihe command oeyolTed on General Wilson. 

The Britiah force waa established on the ridge or 
the 10th June, but daring the fourteen saooeed- 
ing weeks, ikongh Delhi waa considered to be in 
a state of siege, it was in reality the cantonment which waa 
berieged by the enemy. The force was too weak in men 
and guns to do more than defend its own position, and for 
every shot fired from onr batteries th^ sepoys responded 
fonr.foTd. Pew days passed without an asennlt on the 
cantonment, and that on the 28rd June, .the annivmaary 
of Plasey, was marked extraordinary vigour, aa the day 
fixed for tiie dimolutioii of the Company’s reri y but in this, 
as in every other encounter bnt one — and they numbered 
more than thirty — ^the sepoyS were driven back into the 
city with ignominy. Their loss was indeed always heavier 
than that of the British force, but their numbers were oon- 
stauily swelled by the accession of fresh reidmenia of rebels 
which gravitated to Delhi as to the common centre of tiie 
revolt, while the reinforcements from the Punjab were, for 
a time, few and fiur between. While, moreover, th^ had 
no lack of gnns and stores, the ammunition in tiie British 
camp required to be husbanded with great care. 

M^wbile, Sir John Lawrence was actively engaged in 
raising additional regiments of fSkha, who werehi^ to the 
core. There was an old Khaka prophecy diat 
, ikay ahonld one di^ as||cy tbe plunder cf Delhi, ytmawm 
aM tb^ now haiM wi& uasaiOBale ardour .the 
prospect iff realiaimit, ana enlisted Ondsa oiir bamier .by 
tboiMada. Tlie ^Sbandment of the rsgiamiila and tiba 
eatbekh^ mariners by Briy^adierMhdm la to 

eiialS^B^ WredcfaUeliis efforinfo i^nforoeGfenateal 
WHscrn. Kothbg eoald exceed the skill and mieigy viiih 
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wyoh Iieixtfiiaaedftisddeffipaleliddtiiedd^^ 
tW It WM at lani^ Jfoimd poaaibte tp witfa 

tba aemoea of tbe Brigmer’g moT^lecolaian, 

in 'the Punjab^ and it wae sent down to Delhi foiudied 
the eantonment on the 14tih August, and imparted fteA 
ocmraci^ to the ezhansted troope. The Brigadier had pro. 
ceded it by a week, and was welcomed in the camp mth 
a :feeling of homage as if he had been the very god of war. 

Tbe g^t sie^ train, which occupied a line of thirtemi 
miles, was wending its way from Fpt'pBepore.and ihe revolted 
AgMuitaaa brigade, always considered the flower 

oipton of of the sepoy army, which was now in Delhi, was 
sent out with eighteen guns to intercept it, as it 
waa feebly guarded by the last detachment which Sir John 
could spare. Brigadier Nicholson marched ont to eneounto 
this force, and obtained a complete victory. The train 
entered the camp on the Svd September, and the erection 
of batteries within breaching distance was pushed on with 
vigour. For a week fifty guns and mortars poured an in- 
oeasant stream of shot and shell upon the walls and baationa, 
and on the IStli the breaches were reported practicable. 
At three on the morning of the 14th the aasault was 
delivered on four points. Brigadier Nicholson, who led 
the attack, drove the enemy before him, but, to the infinite 
regi'etof the whole army was mortally wounded in the arms 
of victory. The other columns, with one exception, were 
equally snccessful, but the resistance of the enemy was 
desi>erate, and the operations of this the first day entailed 
a loss in killed and wonndtni of sixty-six ofiicers and 1,104 
men. Tlie troops had made a lodgment udthin the widls, 
hnt the sepoys continued to dispute every inch of ground, 
and it was six days before all tlie important and defensible 
posts witliin the vast circle of the city were captured. For 
several days an uninterrupted tire had been kept up on the 
well-fortified palace. On the 20th the gates wei*e blown 
up and tbe troops rushed into it, bnt the king had fled to 
tbe tomb of Humayoon, a few miles to the south of the 
city. The next day Captmn Hodson proceeded to the tomb 
midMi'agged him, togetfier wi?h his favourite wife, who lutd 
been one of the chief instruments in stirring up the revolt, 
and her son. to the |SklAco, where they^ were, legged as pri- 
iK)nera. The following day he went in search of the two 
sons ntul the grandson of the king, and as an attempt was 
about to be made to rescue thorn shot tlmm d^d oa the spot 
with his own hand. mmiths after the kirg was' 
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liri#a laf mwaSMkfjt pmm^ ia the imperial palaoeasSl A 3 , 
l^irmg oii^red'tbe murder of fca^-iuiie 1^1 
OfafieiumB lA D^i, oxlumiig waged war apoo ihe j^g tWb 
OoTemmeat, and the people hy proolmaation to tab* 
vert it* Lord Oaxmiag determined to spare his life, bat 
sentenced him to be transported to Bormab; and thus ended 
tibe ronl house of Baber three hundred and thiriy-two years 
alter he had asoended the Hogal throne. 

The total number of lolled and wcmnded daring tihe 
siege was 8,537, a heavy retam of casualties, but ihe re- 
duotion of the c% broke the neck of the rebellion. 

Oude and Bohilcund were still in revolt; the owbiatof 
Gwalior contingent, 10,000 strong, was still in 
open arms, and Cwtial India was in possession of the 
muiineera, bat so completely bad the revolt been identified 
with the possession of the ancient capital that the capture 
of it satisfied the ooantiy that the star of Britain was again 
in;&e ascendant, and that the final extinction of the mutiny 
was only a question of time. All the machinations in the 
Punjab, which the protraction of the sie^ had fostered, 
were dkpeUed. The rebel army was depnved of its orga- 
nization by the loss of its citadel, while the British Gbvem- 
ment was daily gaining strength by the arrival of the regi- 
ments brou{^t by sea. The uberation of the force engaged 
in the siege of Delhi likewise proved the salvation of the 
neighbouring city of Agra. It was attacked by the Neemuch 
and other mutineers on the 6th July, but owing to the in* 
competence of Brigadier Polwhele, the European troops 
sent against them were foiled, and retreated to the fort, 
where for nearly three months between 5,000 and 6,000 
people of all rank, ages, and colours were shut up. At the 
begmning of October a large body of rebels came down and 
tbmtenedit, when the young Brigadier GreatheadyWhdhad 
been sent from Delhi to clear the Dooab of the mutineers 
with his flying column, received an express from the fert^ 
and after a feroed march of forty miles in twenty-eight 
hours, dxnve off the enemy, with the loss of their guns, 
stores, camp and SOO in kiUed and wounded. 

The garrison of Lucknow had been relieved by Outram 
and Havdoek, but tbrir force was too weak to escort the 
women and children to Oawnpoie^ still lessto re- 
cover a mty garrisoned by a lai^ rebel army 
with an almnaance of miUtaxy stem. The Ben- 
den^ was again in a state of close blockade but * 
weH, supplied with proviaiQns and able to await ihe arrival 
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, ^itilA lidc’ eaf’ino^^trimalita)*.' ^ 

€km dl >nM8, whu^ thiey flamad on to aa ffiteitt i(iifa% 
Sv Jmam Oiitram oSnsad l»d ao paiaQii to ntodtta mtr* 
ton. GKr Odin Otanpbdl, wlto faiii Imn appmntod Oon> 
toindavjB>C&iiirf to snoeesaion to Qnenl Anaon, toutomed 
to Chm^pam with the zdsfotmanito which had mtoed 
OiJcntto ■oeompanied^ Oaptato Peel of toe " fflMumon,” 
Hie etairtod on tn 9to InTember with a body of 5,000 men 
and 80 guns, and on the 14th ad^Hmeed against the enemy’ii 
eatoanetomenta, hot so detenntoed was the q>poattion ha 
eneoniitoced at toe Tarione strong positunm toey had forti-\ 
fled, toot he waa tone days forcing his way to the Besi. ] 
deiKigr. The Seonnder^hang, indeed, a large endosnn, was 
breadied and stctoued 1w the Highlanders, when ereiy sonl 
within it petidied and' 8,000 homes wen carried ont and 
hnried. By toe mastedy arrangerants of Sir Oolto toe 
rdiered ganison, tontoar wito the women and children, 
wen witodrawn wufa snoh ddll as not to attract toe at- 
tention and the assaults of the enemy, bat Havelock, worn 
ont wito toil and exposure was attacked by diarrhoea and 
sank under the disoee, a Ohristom hero and genenl of 
the highest stamp. 

Qeneral Ontnun was left at the Alnm-bang with a snffi- 
cnent force to keep open the oommanicataon with Oawnpon 
and to numitato onr footing to Onde, and Sir 
oluKd Oolto Campbell hastened back to (townpore, the 
defence of which had been entrusted to Genenl 
'Windham, with mon than 2,000 men, and was jnst in time 
to save him from a total calamity. The Gwalior con- 
ttogent, which had finally broken into c^en mnftoy to the 
middle of Oetobw, cwossed toe Jumna and marchra down, 
80,000 strong, to Oawnpon to join the Nana. Gmienl 
'Wtodham moved out to meet tWs, without suspecting 
tom* Aontoecs, and ms at first snocessfhl, but hu force 
was handled witoont any ekill, and, finding himself ont- 
fianladliytoeenemy, ha repeated tohotfaasteto toe entrench- 
mnot, wnh the loss of his eqnipage. The s^ys obtained 
pnannssinn cf the town, and tor two dan he had to snetato 
annnegaaleimtest.witoabodyoftheabieBt'af toe mnttoews 
tan tones his own nnmber, fiotoed wato recent esceeas, 
aatoMcted by toe pnemtoe of toe Nana, and ce mm a ii ided by 
TestotTo pe e, the only native general c r eate d by toe mnto^. 
Gmtonl wtodham mast have enfferod toe fisie of General 
Whei^, if tn had not noetoed (im^ anobonr by'-the 
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arriTEl of Sir Ooliii, who readbod the Gkuim in to aa 
save the bridge of boats, the deriraotion of wUoh would ItM 
have been imperaUe. After having safely despatched the 
sick andihe wounded, the women and the children to Alla- 
habad, he marched out against the rebri forces now swelled 
to 25,000 men with 40 guns. Captain Peers sailors, hand- 
ling their 24-poimd0ra iBce playthings, did fearful ezeontion, 
and the skilful dispositions of Sir Colin, and the valour of 
his troops, inflioted a crashing defeat on the rebds, who 
were pnrsned for fourteen miles and loss of all their guns— - 
the arm in which they were strongest. The total loss on 
the side of the British army amonnted only to 99. 

We turn now to the pursuit of the rebels in Central 
India. While the tadc of extingoishing the mutiny at 
Delhi fell to Sir John Lawronce, and that of re- ^ 

. ooyerw Oawnpore and Lnoknow to Lord Can- cvoiSSl 
rung^ the work of stamping ont the revolt in 
Hjentral India was undertaken by the Madras and Bombay 
Preaideuoies. A column of Msriras troops was asaembled 
at Nagpore and moved on to Jnbbnlpore, and a Bombay 
column advanced to Kotah. Tbev constitated the Centrd 
India Field Force, and< comprised about 6,000 troops, of 
whom 2,500 were Enrcmeans. General Stnar^ oommand* 
ing one brigade, proceeded to relieve Mhow, which had been 
besieged since the oommenoement of the mutiny, and then 
captured Dhar, and defeated a body of 5,000 mutineer at 
Mundisore. living thns cleared the southern districts 
of the rebels, he advanoec. to Indore. There Sir Hugh 
Bose, on the 15th December, assumed the command of we 
whole force, and started for Sehore, where he inflioted 
siiminary vengeance on the insurgents, and moved on . to 
Saugor, and relieved a bodv of Europeans who had been 
cooped up for several months. On the 21st Mardb he pro- 
oeeoed to Jhansi, the little prinoipality in Bundlecund 
whioh Lord Dalhousie had annezea five years before, as 
stated in a former dbapter. 

The ranee, a woman of extraordinary energy but of um- 
matched vindictiveness, took advMt^e of the mutiigrtOTe. 
cover the independenoe of her principwly and to ca ywn 
satiate her revenge. The 8q>oy8 stationed tiiere 
rose in mutiny cm the 4tb June and assailed the Buro peaTiis , 
who tookrefnge in the fort, but were induced to gnvrender 
upon a promise of protection made under tbe moat ademn 
eatbs ; out the whole body, seventy-five in nuntber, were 
immadfiattely bound together, the men in one row, and their 

nx. 
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Aj>. wiTQB and abildren in another^ and butchered under 
tS58 immediate direction of the ranee. She assembled 10,000 
men for the defence oCthe town, which' was surrounded by 
a wall of solid masonry from six to twelve feet thick and 
from eighteen to thirty feet in height. AfW Sir Hugh had 
invested it for nine days, a body of 20,000 men, including 
that portion of the Qwalior contingent which had escaped 
from the sword of Sir Colin at Cawnpore, advanced unider 
the command of Tantia Topee to^be relief of the ranee. 
Without slackening fire on the town, Sir Hugh movM out 
to meet them on the ist April with 1,200 men, of whom 
only 500 were British, and drove them in dismay across the 
Betwa, which gives its name to the engagement, with the 
loss of 1,500 men and all their gans. The assault on the 
town a*a8 renewed with redoubled vigour; every street 
was fiercely contested ; no quarter was asked or given ; 
and the palace was stormed and sacked. 

The ranee, after making her last stand in the fort, fled to 
Calpee, the head-quarters of the Gwalior contingent, and 
Oaptnn of rallying point of the mutineers west of the 
Jumna, where they had «stablished foundries 
for casting cannon, and collected military stores of every 
description. Sir Hugh advanced towa^ it, when the 
martial lunee who took her share in the command, riding 
in male attire at the head of her own body guaid, came out 
with Tantia Topee and 20,000 men to meet him at Koonch, 
but they were signally defeated. The general then marched 
on to Golowlec within five miles of Calpee where he was 
again attacked by the entire force of the enemy, but was 
again victorious and became master of Calpee, with the 
vast military stores the rebels had accumulated from the 
plunder of various cantonments. He considered the revolt 
in Central Ir.dia extinguished by the capture of their cita- 
del, and resolved to brt^ak up the army, which was pros- 
trated by insupportable heat, and issued a valedictory 
order to the troops, congratulating them on ** having 
** marched more than 1,000 miles and taken more than 100 
** guns, on having forced their way 'through mountain 
passes and intricate jungles and over rivers, and cap- 
tured the strongest forts, and beat the^nemy, no rnaftor 
** what the odds, wherever they had met him, withoul a 
** single check, and restored peace and order to the 
country.*’ 

But there was still work for his exhausted t^ps. 
Nothing ap))ear(td more remarkable during the co^rssf of 
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sepoys ndlied after a defeat and imsented a 
new and more formidable array. Tantia Tom, 
after his defeat at Koonch, proceeded to Gwsdior 
to organise a conspiracy a^nst Sindia. The troops driven 
from Calpee l^tenedto join him, and within a wew a force 
of 18,000 mntineers was embodied in the cantonment at the 
capifrd. Sink’s able minister, Dinknr fiao, e^vised him to 
await the arrival of the troops which were marohine down 
from Agra, but his ardent spirit led him to attadi: them 
with his household troops, about 8,000 in number, who 
either joined the rebels or withdrew from the field, and on 
the let of June he fled to Agra. The rebels then took 
possession of the capital, and supplied themselves with 
stores and ammunition the royal arsenal, and, with 
the far*fiuned Gwalior artillery, plundered the treasury of 
half a crore of rupees, distributed six months’ pay to each 
sepoy, and then proclaimed Kana Sahib, Peshwa. 

Sir Hugh, on receiving intelligence of this astounding 
event, resumed the command be had laid down, and 
hastened onto Gwalior without a moment’s dday, UMOfajot 
though the heat was 130^ in the shade ; and on OwsUor. 
the momiw of the 16th June, though the troops were ex* 
hausted wifii marching all night, attacked the sepoys at 
once, and chased them with heavy loss from the canton- 
ment, The next day, Brigadi^’s Smith’s column came up 
pom the westward, driving the rebels before him, and it 
4aB in his last charge that the valiant ranee, who had taken 
a diare in every engagement since she left Jbansi, was 
killed a hussar who was ignorant of her sex. On the 
18th, the whole of the enemy’s entrenchments and positions 
were stormed and fifty guns captured, and they sought 
refhge in flight; but a compact body of 6,000 with a 
splendid field artillery retired in good order from the 
&ld, when Brigadier iNapier hastens after them with 600 
cavalry and six field guns, and, dadiinginto the midst of 
their ranks, put them to utter rout. With this brilliant 
adaon the campaign was brought to a close, and Sindia 
remounted his tlmne amidst the aocdaiiuitions of his 
Bul^eota. 


I.SS 
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SBCTION IV. 

tOBD OAHKING’S ADMINISTRATIOS — THE UUTnn EXTINOnXERED. 

\ 

4.D. Durinq these operations, whioh completely oniBhed the 

IR6S mutiny in Centi^ Indi^ Sir Colin Campbell was im^dyed 
TheDooab ^.^ctinguiBidi^ it on^ the east of the jWaal 
cleared of His first objeot was to clear the Dooab, lying be4 
rebels. tween that river and the Gktnges. Towards tha 
end of November, Colonel Seaton left Delhi with a movable\ 
column and marched downwards, while General Walpole ' 
moved upwards. The sepoys were beaten in every en- 
coimter, and the power of the nabob of Fnttyghnr, who had 
assumed independence early in the mntiny, was annihilated. 
By the end of December the anthorit]^ of the Company 
was re-established thronghont these districts, and Sir Colin 
Oampbdl found himself at the head of 10,000 troops at 
Fattygorh. The^ mntiny was now confined to the two 
provinces of Bohilcand and Onde, bnt Sir Colin, whose 
movements would have been more successfcd and satis- 
factory if they had been less tardy, wasted two months idly 
in this neighl^nrhood. 

MeanwMe, General IlVanks was organising a force at 
Benares, which eventually amounted to 6,000 men, to dear 
Xttdi into lower portion of Oude of the rebel bands, and 
ondo. in his triumphant progress defeated them at 
every stage. Jung Banadoor, the regent, but in reality 
tiie ruler, of Nepaul, m^hed down with a body of 9,000 
hardy Goorkhas to assist the British Government in the 
reoonquest of Oude, and on two occasions defeated the 
insurgents with great slaughter. Sir James Outram, who 
had been left in command at the Alum-baug, had been 
twice assailed l^ the rebel army and population of 
Lucknow, and had dispersed them though six tunes his 
number. At length, on the last daj of February, Sir 
Odin Campbell saw his fi>ree, consistmg of 18,277 horse, 
fix»t, and artillery, Europeans and Sikfa% across the Ganges, 
and on the. 5th March was encamped,, at the Dilkoosha 
outside the fortifications 'of the cify, wnere he was jdned 
b^ the army of General Franks and Jung Bahadoor. The 
siege opened on the 6th. The defence was the most 
. obstinate our arms bad ever encountered in India, not 'ex- 
cepting even that of Delhi. The rebda were animated by 
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the predenee of the begmii ci0ni3»Ji^ ^ommoi m 

who bad been the sool of m ineiiiTectioii and had IU$ 
oyeyaiiied on the chiefs and sepo^ to leoognise her aon an 
Idng. During the time lost at rSitty^iirh, the mutineers 
had availed themsdves of the opportuimj of impnmngthe!, 
defences of the city, axid the eztraordinaiy mdustry 
played by them had seldom been equalled, and never sur- 
passed, in India. Every outlet had been covered with a wofk, 
wd ba^c^es and loopholed parapete had been constructed 
in every direction. The various building formed a range 
of massive palaces and walled courts of vast extent, and 
they had been fortified with great skill. It was not till 
a^er ten days of incessant fighting that the reooveiy of the 
city was complete ; but bv some Tniamanagement on the 
part of one of the British commanders, Sir Oolin was 
deprived of the fiiU fruit of victory by the escape of the 
greater part of the mutineers, together with their losMlers. 

The number of killed and wounded throughout the siege 
dM not exceed 900. It was impossible to restrain the vic- 
torious soldiers from the rich plunder of the city, of which, 
however, the largest share fell to the Goorkhas, who 
returned to Nepaul with some thousand cartloads of spoil. 

On the capture of Lucknow, Lord Canning, on the Slst 
of March, directed Sir James Outram, the chief commis- 
sioner, to issue a proclamation confiscating the 
proprietaxy right of every estate in Oude, with of the land 
the exception. of six zemindarees. Sir James 
^ri'estly remonstrated against the injustice, as well as the 
impolicy, of a measure which confounded the innocent 
with the guilty, and could not fail to retard the peisceful 
settlement of the kingdom. The proclamation was re- 
pudiated in England by a spiteful and sarcastio despatdb 
m>m Lord EUenborough, then President of the Board of 
Control, but Lord Canuinff was, in the meanwhile, induced 
to miLigate the severity of the order, and to entrust large 
discretionary powers to Mr. — now Sir Robert — ^Mont- 
gomery, the successor of Sir James Outram, who had been 
raised to Council. He concluded a fresh settlement with 
the Talookdars, the proudest aristocracy in India, upon a 
moderate rental, and gave them the advantage of a new 
and Parliamentary title to their estates, and, moreover, 
endeavoured to attach them to the interests of the Govern- 
ment by appointing them honorary magistrates. 

Bareilly the capital of Bohilcund was held by SLhan 
Bahadoor Klian, a descendant of Hafiz Buhmut, of the days 
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of HastingB, vrho had proolatmed hia indopemdeitoe in the 
opmMom ^^7 stag, 60 of thd mntinT, and put two jndgos 
to death imder the mimie forms of Enropeasi jus- 
tioe.* In the town were collected the begum of 
Oude^ the Kana, Prince Feroze, and the other cbm& and 
rebels who had escaped from Lucknow, and three columns 
were sent against it. One column, 6,000 strong, wi^ light 
and heavy artillery under Brigadier Walpole came upon a 
peti^ fortification, fifty miles m)m Lucknow, consisting of 
notlumg but a high loop-holed and a ditch, held by 
about 400 men. instead of shelling them out, the com- 
mander, contrary to the express injunctions of Sir Colin 
Campbell, de^mined to carry it by assault, but the assail- 
ants were driven back with the loss of 100 men, among 
whom was Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, ** the most 
‘‘gallant and best beloved soldier in th6;army,*’ the idol of 
his own Hmhlanders, who invoked malisons on the Com- 
mander. By the beginning of May, the columns under the 
personal command of Sir Colin closed upon Bareilly, which 
was speedily captured with all its stores and ammunition ; 
but the prize was again lost ; the rebel chiefs, with the bulk 
of their armed followers, m^e their escape. They were 
followed up by Sir Hope Grant, and a body of 16,000 
posted in a jangle at iNabob-gunge was attacked and de- 
feated, but the indefatigable begum lalliedher forces anew 
on the Gogra, where she was again assailed and routed. She 
was hunted 6x>m post to post down to the Baptee, where, 
although hemmed in on eveiy side, she xnade her escape 
across the river, together with the remaining leaders and 
their followers, and got away safe into the Nepaul territc^. 
Jung Bahadoor did not refiise permission to Lord Canning 
to pursue the fugitives, and thousands perished under British 
weapons and fium the malaria of the teraee. The mutiny 
was virtually at an end, though in some districts bands of 
rebels oontmued for several months to maintain a show of 
resistance. The Nana and bis brother died in the jangles 
of Nej)anl during 1859 ; the begum found a peaceful 
asylum at Hatmandhoo ; Priuce Foroze made his way 
tlmugh Onde and joined Tantia Topee in Central Indi^ 
where he was moving about with me remainder of his 
troops and a large amount of treasure, baffling the various 
columns which were in pursuit of him. BLe was at length 
Strayed by his most trusty companion, and was seized on 
She 7th April while asleep in the jungle, and tried and 
executed at Sepree. With the exertion of the ranee of 
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JThansiaad the hdgiun of Oude, he was the onlj great kader 
whom the rebellion prodnoed, and the extraor^ary energy tSW 
and yalonr he displayed might have entitled him to a mm 
lenient penally ; ont^ for the monster who had tidcen his 
seat bn a sta^ and directed the diabolic massacre at the 
ghaut of Oawnpore, there could be no compassion. On the 
8th July 1859, peace was proclaimed by Lord Canning 
throughout India; and on the 12th October he made a 
royal progress through the provinces, receiving the homa|^ 
of chiefs and nobles. On the 8rd November he held a dur- 
bar at Oawnpore, with a display of magnificence well suited 
to captivate the native mina, and to demonstrate the resto- 
ration of British power. All the loyal chiefs were collected 
at that brilliant assembly, and as the representative of the 
Queen who had assumed the sovereignty of India, he^ deco- 
rated them with dresses of honour and titles of distinction. 

The mutiny has been attributed by different writers to 
a variety of causes — ^to the annexations during Lord Dal- 
housie^sadmmistration; to the rapid introduction ih§ 

of improvements, such sua the rail and the tele- 
graph, which bewildered the native mind ; to the spread 
of English education and Eui'ope^ science, which were 
undermining Hindooism and disquieting the orthodox; and 
to a national revolt against British authority. On ihe 
other hand. Sir John Lawrence asserted, ‘^The mutiny had 
“ its origin in the army itself; it is not attributable to any 
** external or antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it 
was taken advantage of by disaffected persons to compass 
** their own ends; tiie approximate cause was the cartridge 
** affair, and nothing else.” But we live too near this stu- 
pendous event, and the excitement it created is as yet too 
fervid, to admit of a calm judgment of its which 

must be left to tiie unrufiSed determination of posterity 
when it has ceased to be a party question. To assist that 
decision, it maybe remarked that theoonduotof the people, 
’even in the most disturbed districts in the north-west, was 
eminently neutral. The agricultural, the mercantile, and 
the industrial population, made no demonstration in favour 
of the revolt. There was no insurrection where there were 
no s^ys ; the Sikhs, and more particularly the rajas in the 
Oia Sutlej states, rendered the most essential aervioe in 
qudlling the inannmtion ; the princes in Bajpootaaa were 
perfect^ ; Sindia, Holkar, the hmm of Kiopal, and 
the nabob of Bampoora, tided with tbeOTitkh Government; 

Ae Nqpaul,otibmet sent down 9,000 troops to its aid. In 
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AJft. tii6 mmCh, iihe Qmkwar, iha iabalnimta of tSie annexed 

iSdS prerinoea ctSaiimtA and Kagpote, ilie Kisesn and liia great 
xniniaier Salar Jnngi the ffceeA Hahratta fendatoim and 
the nobles of Myme, were fidthfiil in their allegianoe to 
the British Government. These princes do not appear to 
liaye ever entertained a donbt at its trinmph even when, 
before the xednction of Delhi and Lucknow, its fortunes 
appeared desperate. They were not ignorant that for 
twttity«five centuries from the period of the great war 
oelefankted in the Mnhabhamt downwards, India had been 
tile oonstant theatre of^revolatiQns,*and the insnrrection 
which now threatened the existence of the British Gbvem- 
ment appeared to come in the nsnri order of events, ^e 
oonfosion, moreover, which ensued on the temporary eblipse 
of its anthority, in the rapid rise of various aspirants for 
power in Hindostaa— the kmg of ‘Delhi, the Nana, the 
negam of Oade, the nabob of Fnttygiirh, the nabob of 
Bweilly, who would have proceeded to fall npcm each other 
and revive the aomhv of former days wh^ the British 
power was extinct, renaored these princes the more anxious 
to maintain it as the guardian of peaoe and order* 

The mutiOT was me death-warrant of the East India 
Company. England was astounded hj the announcement 
of a revolt which threatened the dissolntion of 
of tteXin the empire, and of the atroipons massacres which 
j^ chnn- aeoompanied it. The responsibility of the out- 
break was at once cast on the Company, though 
for more than seven^ years no political or administrative 
measure had been executed without the full oenourrenoe of 
the Kinistay. During this period the President of the 
Board ofControl had carried more weight in the government 
of India than the Chairman of the Court of Directors ; bat 
the one was before the public, the other behind the scenes. 
The argument on which the Court of Directors had endea- 
vonred, half a centuxy before, to justify thejpreoipitate dis- 
missal of Lord William Bentindk after the v ellore mutiny, 
was now applied with fotal effect to themaelves on the 
occasion of a larger mutiny — the imsfortunes which 
** happenedunderyouradministrationplaoedjircnr&teunder 
the goveminent ct public events and opinions whidi the 
** Court could not control, so it was not in thrir power to 
** alter the eflbot of them.*’ In December 1857* Lord 
Pahnenton informed the Court of Direotors^tiiat a KU for 
planing India under the direct authority of the C ro w n 
wonM tiioHlj be la^before Parliament. Mr. John Btuari 
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MSll mm ixustaracM bvibe Biredioxti to draw opapetitmi to jLa. 
Parliament pleading weir servicast denj^nff that iliematiiiy IM 
WEB owing to th^ xoismaDagementi and depreoatliig so 
fdndaiDmitel a obange in tbe govenunent wbile the nmtiny 
wee atOl raging. It was one of the ablest state papers in 
the language, bat nothing oonld withstand the popular 
oniory. Mr. Baring, on presenting the petition to the 
Hease of Conmumft, nurred ae an amendment to Iiord Pal- 
merston’s Bill, that ** it is not at present cocpedient to legm* 

** late for the TOyeniment of India^” but it was rejected by 
818 to 178, whereas the pontmuanoe of the government of 
India in the hands of the Oompany was voted without a 
division only five years before. ‘Wiiile Lord Palmerston’s 
Bill was passing through Parliament^ the Oonservativas 
came into power, and it fell to the lot of Lord Stanlqr to 
carry through the Bill wldoh eitingiudied the Oompany. 

On the let September 1858, the Oonrt of Directors met for 
the last time in theiroonncil ohambwin Leadenhall Street, 
and, as their last act of adminktration, mmoefedly voted an 
annnitv of 20001 a year to Sir John Lawrence, who had 
been the instaniment of saving the empire now transferred 
to the Crown. 

The East India Oompany was incorporated by Queen 
Elisabeth in the year 1600, hat its political ezistenoe is to 
be ds^ only feom the battle Plassy in 1757, oumoter 
and dosed, after the lapse of a hundxM years, octteOom- 
with the revolt of the army. During this can- 
tory it created an empire gimter than that of Borne, and 
at the period of its dissolution transferred the government 
of 150,000,000 of subjects to its sovereign. &ere is no 
record in history of so brilliant a career, nor is there any 
instance of power so extensive and so rapidly acquired, 
with so few causes of regret on the score of political mo- 
rality.* Notwithstanding its errors and its snortoomangB, 
it may be safely affinnel that no foreign dependency hfw 
ever been administer in a tmirit of higher energy, or 
greatm* benevolence, or by a fonm snooesskoi of giwat 
meoL. But its mission was accomplished, and the Bimxair 
of oantinning the government of so vast a domain wiw 
snob an Bmncj was daily becoming more obvions; and even 
without the crisis of toe mutiny, tbe termination of its 
trust could not have been fin* distent. 

On the 1st November' 1858, Queen’s pmlamation, 
translated into* the various limgoages of lama, was pro- 
mulgated throughout the oontiiient with every demonstra- 
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A.O. Uoa of official pomp« It annoonoed tliat Her liad 

^ Qnaiii't asimmed the govemment of Ixidia^ 

ir^ncii^r which had hitherto been conducted *by her tros- 
tees, the Hononrabte the East India Oomj^Y ; 
that all treatiesi dignities, rights and usages shoiud oe 
faithfully upheld, that ^e public seryice should be 
open to all her subjects without distinction of caste or 
creed, and that while the Government was a Christian 
Government no one should be molestedL or benefitted on 
account of his religion. The proclamation was cordially 
weloomed the princes and peoplenof^ India. The ikbalf 
or good fortune, of the Company to which they had paid 
homage for a century expired with the mutiny which ex* 
posed its weakness. Its name was associated with one of 
the greatest calamities which had befallen India. British 
aut^rify had been re-established by the armaments sent 
by the Queen, and it was expedient that she should assume 
the sceptre of India. The introduction of an entirdy 
new policy after such a convulsion was eminently calcu- 
lated to tranquillize and reassure the public mind. The 
natives of India, moreover, have from the earliest ages 
paid deference to the principle of royalty, and a feeling of 
pride and satisfaction was diffused through the country 
in being considei'ed the subjects of a sovereign, and not of 
a ffirmer, in which light the Company was now viewed. 


SECTION V. 

SPITOMB OF xvxxrs SUBSEQUEIST TO 1868. 

Tbs century occupied in the conquest of India termi- 
nated with the suppression of the mutiny and the annexa- 
tion of the empire to the Crown of OretA Britain. The 
record of snbs^nent events belong to a new epoch in the 
history of British India, upon which it is not advisable to 
enter in the remainder of the space necessarily prescribed 
for this compendium, and we therefore bring it to a close 
with a brief reference to tiie chief transactions of tiie period 
extending to the death of Lord Mayo. 

1859 At the renewal of the charter in 1863, the Supreme 
Council, which had been invested with tbe |pwer of im- 
perial legislation, was enlarged by the adidution of one 
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imparknt wai nia^e upon the traaisfor of the 

TOTornnumt to the Orown; the two judges of the SuuMue 
Oourt were excluded, and the {Sbrernor-Geuetral WM m* 
stmoted to summon additional members, not ezoeeding 
twelve, to the Ooundl when engaged in, mc^nglawa One 
Jidf the number was to consist of non-ofEUrial members, who 
might be either Euroi^ans or natives, and the nativeh thus 
for the first time obtained a voice in the deliberatidns of the 
state. The earliest members of Oouncil were the raja rf 
Pntteala, the raja Dinknr Bao, and the raia of BemureSi 
all of whom had been ezemplarv in their alliance to the 
Government during the mutiny. Similar Councils were 
attached to the Governments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, with the same admixture of the native element. 

^e suppression of the mutiny was mainly due to the 
Msistanoe derived from the annexation of the Punjab, but ^ 
the full value of this reservoir of soldiers of exemplaxy 
courage, and untainted with the high-oaste prqndioes of 
the sepoys, was not fully developed till ibe war in China 
came on. The merit of having ventured to enlist their 
services only three years after they had. shaken the empire 
at Ferozeshuhur belongs to Lord Dalhousie, who (»wed 
down a regiment from the Punjab to supply the place ot 
the sep^ regiment which had refused to embark for Ban* 
goon. The example was followed by Lord Canning, and a 
large contingent of Punjabee troops was sent on the expedi- 
tion to China, who assisted in planting the British standard 
on the battlements of Pekin. 

The transfer of the establishments of the East India 186S 


Company to the Crown oarxied with it the transfer of their 
European troops, in number about 24,000. But though thip 
made no change in the pomtion or prospects of the mon, 
th^ protested against being handed over foom one service 
to another without being allowed a voice m the matter, 
and a feeling of dissatisfii^tion.was manifested hy a lairge 
number, anda spirit of insubordination in one corps. Lm 
Canning offered their disohaige and a p5i88age to England 
to all who objected to the exchange. The soldiers fdt no 
objection to tlie royal service, but they looked for a small 
bounty, similar to that which the royal troops were ac- 
custom^ to receive when, upon the expiration of their 
time, they enlisted into other regiments. The expectation 
was perfectly reasonable, but it was imperiously and in- 
judimonalydenM them, and 10,000 demanded their dxs- 
diarge. ^le sMe was thus not only subidcted toaheavisr 
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pajment for theur passage ihaa the small bonoty would 
have amounted to, but loit the invaluable services a body 
of Beseemed and veteran European soldiers. Oontraryf 
moreover* to the advice of some of the most eminent Indimt 
statesmen, it was resolved to abolish tbie local European 
amy* the value of which had been insisted on by Lord 
OomwalHs and by all his successors. The Indian navy, as 
it wps termed, a small squadron of armed schooners belox^- 
ing to tibe Company, and which was employed in maintain- 
ing the police of the Indian seas, was at the same time 
ahi^hea, and the duty entrusted exclusively to the royal 

am. ^ Imrine the vear 1659 the indigo districts in Beng^ were 

18S9 disturbed by the refbaal of the ryots to cultivate indigo for 
the planters. The cultivation had never been remunera- 
tive, but they were bound to it by advance ? forced on 
them, bxiA by contracts to which they were often obHmd to 
affix their mark without knowing their contents. &>ving 
once received advances, they found they could never 
released from the plant^’s books. The lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, on his return from Dacca, was assailed by 
tiumsands of men and women, who lined the banks for a 
whole day’s journey, crying to him for justice. To meet 
the difficulty, the Government passed an Act, inflicting a 
penalty for a breach of the contracts of the year, and 
appointing a commission to investigate the complaints of 
the ryots. Th^ were frilly substantiated, and Sir Charles 
Wood refused to sanction the proposal which had been 
made to consider the non-performance of a civil contract by 
a ryot the ^ouud of a crixnmal prosecution. 

taao The mutiny had augmented the debt by flfiy crores, and 
the annual expenditure, owing to the iuorease of the mili- 
tsxydutfges, risen from thnrty-three to fifty orores, while 

the annuS deficit amounted to ten orores. The financial 
department had always been the weakest point of the 
Government. India had produced eminent statesmen, and 
diplomatists, and generals, and administrators, but not one 
Obancellpr of the l^oheqaer. Sir Charles Wood resolved 
to anpidy tins deficiency by adding a financial member to 
the EmNUxtive Council, and selected for this post Mr. James 
WilsQii, one of the secretaries o£ the treasoxy in London, 
who had an espec^ genius for finance. He revised the 
oustoms OB sckutific principles, and laid on an inoome-tat 
for five years as an exceptional impost to * mec4 the 
chaiges enMled hy the mutiny, and he imposed a fioense 
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Antv i at the iBame iiiiie he remodelled the curmioy, and 
withdrew the of issuing bank notes whidi had 

been granted m tibe& eharters to the banks of Bib;ngat» 
Madias, and Bmnbay, and estabUshed a State paper 
tmcy. By the taxes thus imposed, and the retimchineatB 
whiim were effected, the deficit was extingaisbed in less 
than three years* Mr. Wilson's career wae nnhappilr cat 
short \y death before hie financial refoims wero colnpfeted. 

Mr. Macaulay had drawn up a penal code in 1837, which ^.a. 
was bandied a&»tLt for twenty years foom one oomnussion IMO 
to anotW, and, having at length received its final modifioa- 
tion, became law in 1^. At the same time, the Legisla. 
tive Oonncil passed an admirable code of civil andcriminal 
|»ooediire, which snbstitnted simplicity and expedition for 
the complicated and tardy forms of pleading, which had 
previoasly impeded the coarse of jastioe. Lord Elphin- 
stone, the ^vemor of Bombay, who had rendered great 
service to the state daring the insurrection, by repressing 
every hostile tendency at that Presidency, and by organis-^ 
ing the force which quelled the mutiny in Cen^l India, 
returned to England in this year with his constitution 
seriously impaired by the labours and anxieties of his post, 
and Bux^ into a premature grave. 

The Nisam who had remained firm in his loyalty to 1860 
Government during the mutiny was rewarded with honours, 
and with the more substantial boon of three of ihe pro. 
vinces which he had assigned to meet the payment of bhe 
contingent and to satisfy otiier obligations, as well as with 
the remission of the baWoe of his debt to the extent of 
half a crore of rupees. The principalify of Shorapcre, 
which had been confiscated for the treason of the raja, was 
likewise transferred to him. 

The whole machinery of judicature was remodelled 1861 
throujBihout the country during the latter period of Lord 
Oannmg's administration. Supreme and Sadder 

Oourts were amalgamated^ and a SSgh Court estidbliahed 
at each Presidency, conris^g partly of English barrister^ 
and partly of the Oompany’s judges. A native lawyer of 
eminence was likewise pla^ on the bendh, with no littie 
honour to himself and great gratification to the country ; 
end thus was the banml ostradsm of Lord Gomwaliis. 
abolished hr the admission of natives to the distinction' of 
making and administering the law, upon a footing of peiv 
foot equwty with Europeans. At the same time Small 
Osase dour^ with a mrnpie procedure, were established in 
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tiMworiaoes, aadtlM! i«a<rrM 7 of Buidl debts aaddemiud* 
rsnaeved move eesy, 

A.». The death of lidf Oaaming baetened the departure ol 

^^^Lord Oanumgy whose health had been greetly affected 
hy six years of unexampled care and toiL Be embarked 
jn Marw 1862, but did not surriyo his arrival in England 
more than three months. His administration ferms the most 
memorable period in the history of British India. No go- 
vernor-general ever had to pass thncmgh a season of such 
profouxid anxiety, or to encounter so momentons a crisiB. 
If he was slow and dilatory in his movements in cironm- 
stances in which Lord Dalhousie’s foresight, promptitude, 
and energy would have been invaluable, yet he never lost 
heart or oonddence, and his equanimity in the most ap- 
palling circumstances has never been exceeded and rarely 
equalled. 

laes Lord Elgin, who had brought affairs in Obina to a suc- 
cessful issue, was appointed to succeed him, and reached 
Calcutta ou the 12th March, but died idi Dhurmsala, in the 
Himalayas, on the 20th November in the ensuing year. 
His brim tenure of office afforded no opportnnity for the 
display of his talents. It was, however, marked by a Ma- 
homedan conspiracy against the British Goverrment, fb- 
niented by Wi^bee ffinatics, which burst forth at Sitana, 
across the Indus, on the Afohan frontier. A lar^ foroe, 
under the command of Brigadier Cbamberlam, consisting of 
twoEnropean and six native regiments, was pushed formrd 
into the nwtnesses in which the whole army of Akbar had 
been exterminated two centuries before ; out it was not 
only held in check but vigorously assailed by the irreoon- 
oilaole highlanders. The Brigadier wjss disabled by wounds, 
and the position of the army became so critical that the 
Council m Calcutta, contrary to the remonstrance of the. 
Commander-in-Ohief, was on the point of withdrawing the 
troops from what appeared to them a bootless warfiBure in 
the mountains, a st^ which wonld have hron|^ht all the 
wild tribes down upon the Punjab. Happ% &r W. Deni- 
son, the governor of Madras, arrived in Cnlcntta at this 
juncture to officiate as govemor-|[enera3, and ordered the 
cianpaign to be prosecntM with vmonr, amditwae brought 
to a aatiB&ctoTy dose by the end of 18^. 

16M The Mbistxy in England were filled with alarm at the 
prospect of a new Mwomedan outburst^ and of the ride 
associated with it, and they at once the governor^ 

jweeieMbip to the man to whom the salvation oftheeminre 
miSmg the mutiny was mainly duei.aiid who was,moreovei^ 
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perscmally acquainted witli the condition of that tnrlmlent 
frontier, ffir John Lawrence aniyed in Oalcntta on the 
l£th January 1864, and found the Umbeyla oaia{Mlifipi,'* 
as it was ouled, terminated. Four years after, tnere 
was another of the dhronio outbreaks of these untameable 
barbarians, but it was at once suppressed by the timely 
march of a brigade. 

The civil warin America interrupted the supply of cotton ^ 
with which the looms of England had be^ fed, and it 
became necessary to look to India for a substitute. The 
price accordingly rose to a rare amount, and the exports 
mcreased two andthm hundred per cent., but astheygreatty 
exceeded the imports from England, the article was paid for 
in coin. During the continuance of the American war the 
imports of the precious metals into India amounted to more 
than seventy-five crores of rupees and poured riches into the 
lap of the cultivators, such as neither they nor their ancestors 
had ever dreamt of. The influx of wealth was poetically 
described by the metaphor that the ryots made the tyres of 
their cart-wheels of silver. 

The unexpected increase of prosperity at Bombay arising 1865 
from the export of cotton, created a peifoct mania of specu- 
lation. The most preposterous schemes were brought 
forward, and met with ready acceptance, and the shares of 
the companies rose fifteen and twenty-fold. The Bank of 
Bombay lent itself to these wild projects without scruple, 
and when the bubble burst was driven into the bank- 
ruptcy Court, the first bank associated with Gfovemment 
which had ever been subject to such disgrace. 

Sir John Lawrence found the Government of Bennl 1864 
involved in disputes with the wild tribes of Bootau. On 
the conquest of Assam, the tract of cultivated land lying at 
the foot of the hills, called the Dooars, was annexed, but 
a trifling annuity was paid to the chief by way of compen- 
sation and to keep the tribes quiet, but it did not restrain 
them from making inroads into the plains, plundering the 
villages, and kidnapping its inhabitants. The subsidy was 
accordingly withheld^ and the inroads were multiplied, and 
tbe Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as an envoy to the Bcmtan 
capital by the Government of Benmi. It vras an imprudent 
act, and met with its reward. Mr. Eden was subject to 
eveiy indignity from the barbarians, and signed an igno- 
minions treaty under compulsion, resigning the Dooars to 
the chief. The consequence was a declaration of war ; the 
foe was contemptible, yet one fort was retaken ; the country 
waa unhealthy, and the force was found to be inadequate 
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A fteoond campaign wac tmdartakm ilic nexli year, witii a 
larger feroe^ and thongli the iaroopa suffered to a fearful 
eztei& &om the dituate, the Bootaaeea were obliged to 
ancoiimb. The treaty made with themi however, aaaigiied 
thma an annuity 26,000 rupees for the Dooara. The 

' jun. whole transaction, from first to last, was unfortimate, and 

1865 proved that the existing Government of Bengal waseq^ually 
as inoompetent in war as in diplomacy. 

1866 The year 1866 was marked hy^ desolating &mme in 
Orissa. l!!he total failure of the rains in the preoeding year 
had given a piemonition of its approach, bat tibe Govern- 
ment of Bengal took no precautionary measure, and con- 
tinued indifferent until the visitation arrived, and it was 
too late in the season to send succour by sea. The calamity 
was mitigated by the exertions of Lord Harris, tho governor 
of kladras, but the number of victims was mcderately esti- 
mated at three quarters of a million, and the event h^ left 
a deep stain on the reputation of the Bengal authorities. 

18 S 5 One of the most important legislative measures of Sir 
John Lawrence’s administration had reference to the 
tenancy question in the Punjab and in Oude. He was 
anxious to protect the rights m the hereditaiy cultivatoni 
against the encroachments of the landholders, whether 
zemindars or talookdars. A great outcry was raised 
against the Acts which were of his creation, as being calcu- 
lated to unsettle the engagements which had been made 
with the talookdars, and to revive disaffection. It was 
found, on enquiry, that the ryots in Oude for whose benefit 
the Government had incurrea the greatest risk, had joined 
their old talookdars during the mutiny, in spite of the 
oppression under which they had groaned and that there 
was in fact no class to whom the term of hereditary culti- 
vators could be applied. The question was discussed with 
g^at earnestness, and no little acrimc^, and it was 
silenced rather than settled by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch, 
desiring the local authorities ** to take especial o^, with- 
out sacrificing the just rights of others, to maintain tise 
talookdars of Oude in that position of consideration and 
dignity which Lord Oanuxng’s Government contemplated 
oonferring’On them.” 

1867 The afihm of Mysore were brought to an issue during 
the administration of Sir John Jjawrenoe. Lord William 
Bentinok, as already stated, was constrained, by the insuf- 
ferable misrule of the raja to assume the governmaot of 
the country, and grant the n^fa a suitaUe pefisiou. The 
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admioistafiktiou wan pliM^ in th/bands of Oaneffil Gabbon, 
one of the Cbmpeny^A gmt etAtesmeo, under whom Myaoxe 
readied a state of unexampled prosperity. Thi^ 
petitioned Lord Hardiuge to restore tbegoreimmenttoliiin. 
The question w^aS referred to General Cubbon, who reported 
that every improvemmit which had beexi made had en- 
countered the Strenuous opposition of theinja, and that the 
transfer of the government to him would he fatal to the 
prosperity of the people ; the request was therefore declined. 
A similar application was made to Lord Dalhousie, to Lord 
Canning, to Lord Blgin, and to Sir John Lawrenoe, and 
it was emphatioallv refused. Sir Charles Wood uphold 
the decision of the five Govemors-General. Ths raja then 
proceeded to adopt a son, and demanded that he should be 
acknowledged the heir to the throne. In the crestion of 
the principality in 1801, Lord Wellesley had ex- 

cluded all reference to heirs and Buccessors, and lil^^T&e 
enjoyment of the crown to the raja, on whoni h9^ad 
bestowed it as a personal gift. But m 1867, the Conserva*- 
tive Secretary of State for India reversed the decisions of all 
the public authorities in India, and recognised the adopted 
son as the fnture heir of the throne, to whom the administra- 
tion of the country is to be consigned on his coming of age.**^ 

Dost Mahomed, who had faithfully maintained his en- 
gagements with the British Government, died in 1868, and 
a struggle for the crown immediately commenced in his 
family. His son, Shore Ali, whom he had nominated his 
successor, mounted the throne and was soon driven &om it, 
but at length succeeded in recovering it. During these 
intestiim straggles, Sir John Lawrence maintained a strict 
neutrality, and avoided any intorferenoe in the contests, 
which were desolating the country. His policy was by 
some apmlanded as masterly inactivity, and it might 
possibly mr a time have been a prudent course, but the 
rapid development of events in Central Asia, and the pro- 
gress of Bossian influence have rendered the maintenance of 
it impracticable. 

Sir John's administration was marked by great attention 
to works of Irrigation, and immediately before the exxHn^ 
tion of his term of ofilce he drew up a minute de tw if^g 
those which had been completed and planned for all the 
F^stdencies. These works would have required an expendi- 
ture of many oror^ of rupees, but as thr nnanoes exhibited 
an annual deficit, the complete caiializatton ei India was 
necessarily post{)Oued to a more auspicioas pexiod. 

* He dees »ot stltda his m.ijf&rhy mi til February 
SI nr 
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A. 1 ). Sir John Lawreoco on his return to England was re 

1868 warded for his pro-emment sanrioes to India by his dera* 
tion to the peerage. 

Lord Mayo was appointed hk successor, and landed in 
India in the beginning of 1868 ; and one of his first acts 
was to modify Sir Joma Lawrencek policy of non-interfe^ 
enee in the afiairs of Afghanistan. The Ameer Shore Ali 
was invited to an interview, and, on the 29th March, was 
reedved with great distinction and pomp at Umballa, 
when not only was his position^ar the ruler of Ihe nation 
recognised, but he was ^tified with a subsidy of twelve ^ 
lacs a-year, and a supp^ of arms. Lord Mayo rendered 
himself popular with the native chiefs by his graoionsness, 
and with the European community by his princdy hospi- 
tality. The most noted feature of his administration was 
the projection of a system of railways, embracing 10,000 
miles, to be constmeted by the State, and not by the agency 
of guaranteed companies. He foil by the dagger of an as- 
sassin, in January 1872, at Port Blair, on the Andamans, 
to which he was paying an official visit 

1872 On the death of Lord Mayo, Lord Napier, the Oovemor 
of Madras, succeeded by law to the supreme adminis- 
tration, until the appointment, early in 1872, of Lord 
Northbioolc. The new Viceroy possessed a large official 
ei^iience, having been Under- Secretary in various de- 
partments at home, and his qualities as a statesman were 
soon tested by the alarming progress of Russia in Central 
To a demand by &e Khivans for assistance, Lord 
Northbrook replied that, where just claims were made by a 
great European power like Russia, a less civilised nation was 
bound to comply with them, and that he could not guarantee 
any aid from England. As the Russian Qovernment had 
sperifically stated that their only object was the redress of 
grievances, and that there was no intention on their part 
to retain any Ehivan territory, it was difficult to see why 
Ei^biid should interfere. 

XS 78 %ie threatened mcpedition a^nst Khiva took place in the 
Boning of 1873, and resulted in the co^lete success of the 
Russians. Their army, under General &uSznann, marched 
almost Unmolested through ^e county, and occupied 
iiie capita, without serious resistance. jThe Khan surr^- 
dered, and agreed to all the demands which were forced 
upon him by the Russiaii General, including a complete sub- 
mission to the Caar^s autiboritv, which virtually dq>rived 
him of independanca A^r tbia fredi advance, an agma 
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meat if«8 concluded between the English end Bussian 
OovemmentS) that the latter should abstain from interfexenca 
with the boundaries of Afghanistan as fixed by England ; 
and subsequent eyents showed the wisdom of this arranga> 
men! 

In India itself the dread of famine caused great anxiety. 

The failure of the autuuui rains in Bengal and Behar had so 
materially injured the rice cr(»ps, that scarcity was imminent 
unless precautionary measures were taken. Determined to 
avoid the miseries of Orissa in 1866, Sir George Campbell, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, an active and vigorous 
administrator, had purchased large quantities of grain, and 
organized relief works in anticipation of the impending 
dearth ; while in all his efforts to surmount the difficirlties he 
foresaw, he received the approval and support of the Viceroy 
and home authorities. 

The year 1874 opened with gloomy prospects, and the a-d. 
distress soon assumed large proportions. Not only the late 1S74 
crop of 1873, but the April crop which followed, proved 
failures, and the Government found it necessary to supply 
far larger quantities of rice than they had calculated upon, 
and to face transport difficulties which impeded the distribu- 
tion of food. All obstacles were, however, overcome by Sir 
Bichard Temple, the successor of Sir George Campbell, who 
displayed rare administrative ability, and, by his energy and 
the skilful use of the means at his disposal, battled with the 
famine till the plentiful rains in June put an end to all 
anxiety, and enabled those who had been relieved by Gov- 
ernment during the scarcity, to return to their occupations. 
Some idea may be gathered of the gigantic nature of the 
task of conveying food to the famine districts, when it was 
found to requii^e 100,000 carts and 200,000 bullocks to carry 
the grain from the railway to the depots; and in addition to 
these, 2000 camels and 9000 horses were needed to take sup- 
plies into the more inaccessible parts of the interior ; while 
over 2300 boats and 10 steamers transported the grain by 
water, on the Ganges and other rivers. Lord Northbrook, 
moreover, determined to utilize the public distress by em- 
ploying the sufferers on two great public works — the exten- 
sion of the Soane Irrigition Canal, and the construction of 
the Noiihern Bengal lUiilway. The number of ^ple 
engaged in these and local relief works when the distress 
was at its height, was estimated at 1,770,000 i the cost 
to ilia Ooverument of the relief ppsrs^ioiBi s^s, was Hearty 
#7,000,000. 
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Xb Af ^jrhania^ttn affittHI hfid ’ Ell lUMtlEhctOiy 

pmdtioii. 13 i 6 Ameer^ Shm having banidied his oldest 
mxt 1?&koob Khan, induced him to retam to Cabul, and 
then imprisoned him. The ostensible cause of this act ct 
treachery was the report that Takoob was intriguing for the 
amrrender of Herat to Persia; the real reason was the 
desire of the Ameer to secure the succession for a younger 
and favourite son, Abdullah. This son died before the 
question was settled^ and by the reeevt accession of Yakoob 
to the throne vacate hy hk father, it would appear that he 
had retain^ his hereditary position, in spite of the deceit 
practised on him. 

The corrupt and vicions administration of Mnlhar Bao, 
the Qaikwar of Baroda, had repeatedly called forth the 
remonstrances of those in anthority, and the hesitation 
of the Government to recognise a son . he affirmed to be 
li^rimate, had increased his irritation against them. 
Colonel l^yre was the British Besident at Baroda, and 
while these <Usputes were at their height, an attempt was 
undoubtedly made to take his life by poison. It was 
alleged that this act was instigated by the Qaikwar, and a 
WH Boyal Commission was therefore formed to inquire into Ae 
matter. This Commission was composed of three native 
princes — ^the Mahars^abs of Gwalior and Jeypore, and Bqjah 
Sir Diiikur Bao— and three English offlmals — Sir Bichard 
Conch, the Frerident, Sir fiichard Meade, and Mr Philip 
Melville. Although the proceeding was simply an inquiry 
for the information of Government, it was conducted in the 
same manner as an English trial, and the Qaikwar was de- 
fended by an advocate— Mr Seijeant Ballantine— specially 
sent out from London on his behalf. In the result the 
Court was divided in opinion, the native princes expressing 
doubts as to the guilt of the accused, the English entertain- 
^ nona The practical dedsion, therefore, rested with the 
Y^roy, who, with the sanction of the home authorities, 
declared Qaikwar to have forfdted his throne, — though 
the measure was afterwards stated to be more an act of 
pditical necessity a judicial sentence. A young prince 
of the Elandeish branch was chosen to succeed Mm, and edu- 
for hia post by (me of the most abli^of native states- 
nt ^w under British eupervfeion; but no alterations have 
been made in any trf the existdng treaty arrangements. 

Oovesmor of Madras, Lord Hobart, died on riie 27th 
Ap^ t87{i.. He wae an able and eonsdieiitious admuristratoi;, 
nmdi to promote the welfareand proqierity of the 
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eoinmtiiiity, and ioxtiaiM durii% bia tenure of office ibe con- 
Ctmetion of an artificial barbouT for Madnui, and a jBchnae 
for draining the town. He waa aucceeded fcy the I 3 ^e of 
Buckingham and Chandos. 

An event of naticmal importance— the visit of the Prince 4 . 0 . 
of Wales to India — ^took place towards the close of this year* 
Leaving England on the 11th October, the Prince, after 
stopping a few days at Athens, proceeded to Cairo, wbere%e . 
invested the Viceroy's eldest son, Prince Tewfik, with the 
Order of the Star of India, and lauded at Bomlmy on the 
8 th November. The reception that greeted him was most 
enthusiastic ; and throughout his tour everything tended to 
show the gratification of the natives at the royiu visit At 
Madias, where he was magnificently entertained by the 
Governor, he exchanged visits with ihe Maharajahs of the 
Presidency; and on New-Year’s Day 1876, he presided over 1876 
an investiture of the Star of India, which was held at Cal- 
cutta on a sumptuous scale. He then proceeded up the 
country, entered Delhi in state, through five miles of soldiery, 
and received an address from tire native municipality of 
that ancient capital of Hindostan. Opportunities were 
afforded him of studying the native principalities, by his 
visits to Nepaul, to the Maharajahs of Puttiala and of 
Gwalior, and to Holkar at Indore; and when he embarked at 
Bombay, on the 13th March, he expressed, in a letter to Lord 
Northbrook, the sincere pleasure as well as instruction whidi 
he had derived from his first visit to India. 

Some difficulties had meanwhile arisen between the Viceroy 
and the Secretaiy of State. The Government of India passeo, 
on the '5th August 1876, an edict known as the Tariff Act 
It revised the whole system of customs in India, and abol- 
ished export duties, but confirmed the import tax on manu- 
factured cotton goods, and imposed an additional tax m raw 
cotton of the finer sort. Lord Salisbury at once not. only 
expressed his dissent from, and desired the repeal of, these 
two provisions of the Act, but he also strongly censuiud the 
Indian authorities for passum so iinportant a measure with- 
out reference to the Home Government Lord Nortiibroidr 
defended his position with skill and dignity, and on his 
retirement from office, on the 4 th January, J 876 , his services 
were rewarded with an ehrldom. His successor. Lord Lytton, 
although he had distinguished himself in literature di{do- 
maqy, had not hitherto hdd any importaiit admiiiiitiutii^ 
trust The oh|i0xioittoolA<m duties iseieief^^ 
but, m the oiiher hatid» tim new Vioeiuy ^opted a eoneilia^ 
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t 07 tone towaid« the nettvee of Indie^ waA ^dearonred to 
dimise the same througli Aoglo^Xtidiaii aodeW. 

A.B. A had not ela^^ since the Prince of Wales's visit to 
l^TT Dell^ when it again became the scene of a grand cexemoniaL 
Farliiment having decided that her Miiyesty the Queen tdioiodd 
assume the imperial title of Bmpress of India, an assemldage 
of native chiefs and princes took place at Delhi on the 1st 
January 1877, when the new dignity was proclaimed by the 
Viceroy, amidstthe moat enthusiastic demonstrations of loyally. 
The pre^nce of so many native and Bfijish officials affordM an 
opportunity of holding a conference on the important legisla- 
tive and fiscal matters which pressed at this time; while many 
concessions were made, rewards for past services granted, 
and pensions augmented. One most important act was tiie 
release of some 16,000 prisoners, whose cases had been care- 
fully inquired into by Sir Edward Bayley ; and to hips must 
be attributed the beneficial influence this salutary measure 
exercised upon the minds of the natives of India. 

Still, this splendid ceremony did not produce thS entire 
politick effect that might have been expected. Men’s minds 
were too full of the prospects of the famine, which threatened 
to devastate the presidencies of Bombay and Madras, and 
even to penetrate into some of the neighbouring states. 
These fears were only too soon fulfilled : the rainfafi of the 
previous year had more or less failed, while the spring and 
, summer rains of 1877 were poor and irregular, and the dearth 
could no longer be averted. But Indian authorities bad 
grown wise by sad experience, and the means previously 
used in Bengu to distribute supplies, and organize reli^ 
works, were everywhere adopted. In spite of all efforts, how- 
ever, it was afterwards stat^ in the House of Commons that 
no less than 1,350,000 lives had been lost; and it was not until 
autumn was well advanced that the officials in the famine 
districts ceased to require help' England had liberally as- 
sisted their efforts by sending them nearly half a million of 
money; and the genen>u8 and noble mminer in which she 
took up the cause of her impoverished 8ul:(jects in Asia, did 
much to unite the two natioips, and to frustrate any evils 
arising from supposed Busaian designs. In view, however, 
the terrible frequency of famines in Indip, the Finance 
Minister, Sir John Str^ey, brought forward a proposal, 
advocating an additional tax, the proceeds ^f which were 
to be set aside to form a tinking fund .for future emergen- 
e|M ; and the mmure in due course received the sanction of 
Government. 
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Jung Bahadoor, the virtual sovereign of Nepaul, wh^ 
vkea during the Mutiny are elsewhere notic^ (see p. 
died this year. Although he strictiy excluded Euro^ 
from his territory, he invariably maintained an ami 
policy towards the Indian Qovernmeut, and the loss of m ' 4 \ 
steady a friend on the frontier was severely felt. . , « ':f 

The tribes on our north^-vrest boundary, always turbulent, 
now showed signs^ of aggression, and it was evident that 
strong measures wwe requir^ to repress them, one of them, 
the Jowakis, having, within the short space of a week, 
made no less than four incursions into British territoty. In 
their last expedition, they attacked a body of tbe 22d Regi- 
ment, and killed and wounded some of the soldiers. A small 


field-force, however, was sent against them, which soon put 
down all resistance, and quiet was again restored along the 
border. 


In April 1878 the €k)vemment received orders from home a.d. 
to despatch a force of 7000 native soldiers to Malta. Such 1^78 
an event as the employment of sepoys in Europe was with- 
out precedent in our annals; but the disturbed state of 
affairs in the East, which originally caused the movement, 
becoming by* diplomatic arrangements' more tranquil, the 
troops were recalled after a few months’ absence. 

Our relations with Cabnl had meanwhile become most 


precarious. The Ameer, Shere Ali, was offended by our 
occupation of Quettah ; this, and various other alleged griev- 
ances, caused the failure of a conference at Peshawar between 
his agent and our representative. Sir Louis Felly, and were 
doubtless among the motives which induced him to receive 
a Russian emhmy at CabuL A counter-embassy, under 
General Chamberlam, was promptly despatched by Lord 
Lytton; but on the 21st September 1878, it was turned 
back at Ali Musjid, the first A^han fortress in the Khyber 
Fsss, by the commandant, whd, acting under orders from 
Shere Ali, ren <«ed to allow the Mission to proceed. A native 
envoy, Qholam ilassan Khan, who had previously been sent 
to sound the Ameer on the subject of the embassy, returned 
with an unsatisfactory answer; and the Viceroy thereupon 
despatched an ultimatum to Shere Ali, with the assurance 
that hostilities would be commenced, if he did not accede to 
the Englirii dmnands before the 20th November. An evasive 
reply was received, and war was at once declared. 

General Sir Samnri Browne was directed to move upon the 
C8q>ital with a large body of troops by the Khvber Pass. His 
forces advanced on the 21st Novem^, but their march was 


it Ali MisgitL Tlie capture^ lioweveti of that im- 
t fortress^ and the evacuation of Jellalabad hy the 
followed in quick aucceesion ; and oUr troops soon 
aids encamped outside the town for the wintery with- 
'^^ encountering any serious opposition. 

General Boberts, who commanded the, 2d farigadey ad- 
vanced into Afghanistan by the Khumm Yalleyy -and met 
with a sharp resistance at the Peiwar Paasy the occupation 
€t which the enemy valiantly bnt unsuccessfuUv opposed ; 
while General Stewart — in chargS ^ the other Wixmon-— 
after an unprecedented march of nearly 400 miles over most 
difficult country, joined the forces of Gkneral Biddulph at 
Takht-i-pul, the junction of the Ehojak and Qwaja passes j 
and, with the exception of a slight encounter with the native 
cavalry outside Oandahar, they took possession of that city 
unmolested. Desultory fighting followed in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as in the Khost Valley, with General Bobmis. 
The hill-tribes also were unceasingly active ; but a further 
advance of the army , into the country was not deemed 


necessary. 

At the first approach of the British troops, Shere Ali had 
fled from Oabul to Mazar-i-Sharif in Balkh, where he en- 
deavoured to obtain assistance against us; but his death* 
A.D. there on 2l6t Februaiy 1879 prevented his schemes from 
1879 being carried out, and closed his checkered career. His 
s<m, Yakoob Khan, succeeded in making good his title to 
the throne, and was acknowledged by the Indian Govern- 
ment ; but he at first refused to negotiate with them, until 
threatened with an advance of the army on Cabul. He 
then agreed to meet our jsmissary, Migor Cavagnari, at Gan- 
damok, half-way to the capital, where, after some diplomatic 
delays, a treaty of peace, offensive and defensive, was eon- 
. eluded on the 26th May 1879, one of the principal articles of 
which was the permanent residence of an English Minister at 
Cabul. 


Major Cavagnari, who had been knighted for his services in 
the late campaim), was appointed our Envoy-— a post which 
he was mninent^ fitted to fill, from his long experience and 
great tact in dealing with the half-civilized nations on our 
north-west frontier. But he 'and his mission had hardly 
entered Cabul, when Yakoob Khan warned him that his Um 
was in danger ; to which he replied, ^ thaFif he were kil^ 
titere were many more in India ready to act as his^euo 
e^rs/" A few weeks, howev^, pai^ qubtly, i^id con- 
fidence seemed tolM iaiflyeetahlt^^ whenthe masaaoe of 
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the ^[aiiaat Gavajpoaii end ^ bm?e easociateB, «ad the 
bnmiiig of the l&bassy on tJxe 3d of Septmnlm, radelj 
destroyed all hopes of peace. The Afghans oad a tUad tiiee 
broken faith with its, and ayez^ged their wrong% fancied or 
real, on our representatives ; and a British army once mote 
advanced, burning with indignation, to exact Mribution 
for. the murder of their countrymen. General, now ^ 
Frederick, Roberts lost no time in marchingon Cabul, which 
he occupied mi October 12th, after a struggle at CObar-Asiab. 
Yakoob Khan, who had previously fled to the British camp^ 
was declared to have forfeited the throne, and made a 
prisoner of State; and it was announced that the future 
government of the country would be decided after the 
advice of the ^Sirdars had been taken, and order restored. 
A fresh rising of some of the hill-tribes and mutinous soldiers 
in November caus^ ^eat alarm, which was increased by the 
cessation of communications wi^ General Robeits, and he 
was coinpelled to evacuate his post and establich his troora 
at Sherpur, a high cantonment outside and commanding the 
capital. But he succeeded in holding his own, in spite of 
the failure of General Massy to keep open the communicsr 
tions with GhuxnL Gener^ Gough cdvanoed to support 
him, and the close of the year saw the British again in 
victorious possession of CabuL The masses of insurgents 
who had endeavoured to hem in and annihilate the troops at 
Sherpur, were dispersed at the beginning of 1880. 

Peace being thus restored for a time, a grand durbar was 
held by General, afterwards Lord, Roberts at Oabnl, to 
inaugurate the policy of reconciliation. Wall Mohammed, 
a half-brother of Shere All, was appointed military governor 
of the capital, in the hope that he would ultimately be able 
to assume the whole authority. But it soon appeared Hiat 
there was still a strong feeling in favour of the deposed 
Ameer, Yakoob Khan, whose restoration the Imperial Govern- 
ment was resolved not to permit As there was no intention 
to aamex any part of Upper Afghanistan, the English were 
anxious to opmi negotiations for the evacuation, and to make 
over the government of the country to any claimant who 
could diow a valid title to the throne, and prove himself 
strong enough to coerce the j^ghans into submission. The 
two pmniivdxit candidates were Ayoob Khan, son of -Shere 
All, at Herat, and Abdul Rahm^ his nephew and former 
ijval, who had long been a Russian pensioner in Turkisbait. 
MeanwhiU^ althou^ the cost of occupation waa heavy, the 
trbaps eonrintmd to hold the coniitxy, and in MaMh 
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1880^ Mr, afterwards Sw Lepel Griffia was seat to CafeU 
to take over the political authority from General Boberta 
He^wos to propose that Afghanistan idiould be 

divided into provinces, under separate independent native 
rulera. The first step in this direction was taken by declar- 
ing Shere Ali, a cousin of the former Ameer, ruler of the 
Idn^om of Candah^, with the assistance of a British 
Besident and a contingent of British troopa 

Disaffection having been shown by the Bengal soldiers 
in Oandahar at their long absence fren" India, a force from 
Bombay was sent to relieve them, and the Bengal column, 
und^ the command of^ General Stewart, marched back to 
India by way of Ghuzni and Cabal. At Ahmed Ehei, 
23 miles from Ghuzni, a determined stand was made against 
them by 16,000 of the insurgents. Our troops, though 
ably bai^led, were only 6000 strong, and the Afghans 
fought with a stubborn valour never hitherto displayed ; but 
they were raccessfully opposed, and finally repulsed. The 
att^ having failed, the enemy fled precipitately, leaving 
a large number of dead on the field, and the British force 
entered Ghuzni the next day without further opposition. 

In April 1880, a change of Ministry took place in Eng- 
land resulted in a corresponding change in our Afghan 
policy, l^rd Lytton resigned, and was succeeded by Lord 
^pon, with Lord Hartington at the India Office. The 
intention of the Imperial Government had hitherto been 
to establish our supremacy at Candahar, to occupy that 
city, for a time at least, with British troops, and to connect 
it by a r^way with' India. The evacuation of ike rest 
of Afghanistan was to be carried out as soon as, but not 
until, a strong and friendly native government bad been 
established. In the policy now adopt^ our withdrawal was 
made the main object, to which the condition of the country 
after our departure was subordinated. The decision as to 
the retention or abandonment of Candahar was .left by 
the Home Government to the Indian authorities; but the 
expenses of the war were already so serious that there 
waa certainly a distinct tendency of opinion towards our 
withdrawal from Candahar also. 

During this period of hesitation Abdul Babman left his 
seclusion in Turkistan, and advanced with an armed force 
to Balkh, aided it was said by Bussian promises and gold. 
In default of any other ruler with whom to treat on the 
approaching evacuation by the British tro^wi, communi- 
cations were opened with him, and the made that 
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lie fllumld take over tlie autiborilgr, i& Korthem Afg^bmielan* 
After fiKime delay, eaused partly by the Feaervation from 
fais jurisdiction of Candahar and the districts asedgued to 
E^ngland by Treal^ of Gandamak, the Khurram, Hshin, 
and Sibi Valley^ he was formally proclaimed Ameer of 
Northern AfghaiUstan by Mr Griffin on the 22d July. Hie 
Imperial Government undertook to give him every assist- 
ance, to furnish him with money, and to put him in posses- 
sion of all the fortifications, on condition that he prevented 
any molestation of the British troops during their retreat. 

A fresh disturbance now threatened to impede our with- 
drawal from the country. Ayoob Khan, since Ms establiA- 
ment at Herat, on the flight of Shere Ali, had been in- 
cessantly intriguing against the English, and in June he 
advanced towards Candahar with a large body of troops. 
For a time it appeared doubtful whether his demonstration 
were against the British troops under General Primrose, 
or Shere Ali, the Wali as he was called. General Bur- 
roughs, in concert with the Wali’s troops, was despatched 
to guard the passage of the Helmund, but the Afghan army 
mutinied and deserted to Ayoob, and General Burronghi^ 
in pursuit of the rebels, crossed the river. Retiring to 
Khushk-i-Nakhud, about 45 miles from Candahar, he took 
up a position near the village of Maiwand, intended to 
cover both Candahar and Ghuzni. Unfortunately he was 
ignorant of the real strength of the enemy, and on the 
27th July he found himself confronted by the whole of 
Ayoob’s army, estimated at about 20,000 men. A battle 
ensued, in which the British troops were defeated, and 
forced to retreat in disorder to Candahar; and had not 
General Primrose, on the first news of the disaster, sent 
out a party of troops to bring in the fugitives, few would 
have reached Candahar in safety. A young artilleiy officer, 
Lieutenant Maclaine, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and was afterwards barbarously murdered. On the news 
of the Britidi reverse, the wnole country rose, and the 
troops had to fight their way back. Communication with 
Quetta was cut off, and the British force at Candahar was 
practically isolated. After some delay Ayoob Khan ad- 
vanced, and on tiie 8th August opened th^ siege. 

t^n the news of the defeat at Maiwand, the evacuation 
at (&bul was simpended. General Roberts, at the head 
of most of the effective troops, started at once to raise 
the siege Of Candahar. General Stewart retired two days 
later, by way of Jellalabad, with the remainder of the 
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maldu over tlie government of Calml to Abdul iRumaai. 
Contra^ to general eocpectation^ tbe retreat of the bulk 
of the Enjg^liah army was eiectpib vrithout difficulty, and 
the whole force reached India in satWy. Gfeneml Boberta’s 
celebrated march on Candahar was one of the most striking 
events of the war. The picked troops tinder him consisted 
of 2800 Europeans, 7000 natives, and 8000 camp-followers. 
The distance between Cabul and Candahar, 318 miles, 
was covered in twenty-three day% including two halts at 
Ghusni and Khelat^i-uhilzai. The troops started on the 
9lh August, and reached Candahar on ike Slat; and nob 
withstanding the disturbed state of the country, the march 
was completed without a contest. The siege of Candahar 
had alre^y been abandoned on the 23d, on the news of 
the British advance, and Ayoob, after an ineffectual attempt 
to open newtiations with General Boberts, retired to toe 
villa^ of Pir Paimal, which he strongly fortified. On 
the lat September our artillery opened fire on the enemy’s 
position, and soon after the whole of the British force, 
including the Candahar garrison, 4500 strong, were drawn 
out for the attack. The fighting was severe, the enemy 
contesting every inch of ground with obstinate courage, 
but they were finally di^odged, and completely rout^. 
The whole force was broken up and scattered, Ayoob fled 
to Herat, and the movement in his favour was crushed. 

The war being thus at an end, the question of the aban- 
donment or retention of Candahar, which had been in 
abeyance, was again brought forward. It was finally 
decided, by an order from the Home Government to Lord 
Bipon to withdraw on the earliest opportunity. The 
country was still in a disturbed condition. The Wall’s 
government had been overthrown by Ayoob Khan, who had 
himself suffered too severe a defeat to attempt to assert his 
claims again. It was difficult, under these circumstances, to 
place toe authority relinquished by the English in other 
hands, but it was eventually secu^ by Abdul Bahman. 
During the course of the foilovring year the British troops 
were withdrawn from the Khurram Valley and Khyber Pass, 
and the railway ^r^dy partly constructed towards Quetta 
was stopped. ' ^ Candahar and the surrounding country were 
evacuated in April 1881, and the fortified pdsts made over 
to Abdul Bahn^ 

One serious result of the war was toe heavy torain in- 
volved on toe finances of toe countty. Unfortunately a 
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mm d^jGxt mui 4ifloomred m Umi loilitadry astwialm Tte 
lliuuidttL MemW of Ooujicil, Sir X Stxmqr lia4 
premting liis Bodgoti Aom o eonaiderable amphts &or the 
time years ending 1880-8L The existence ot this sntpiiiB 
WM questioned, and closer inquiry by Lord Bipon’s Qomm- 
mmt (didted the fact that the war expenditure had becm 
much underestimated, and that, instead of a balance on the 
right side, there vnA a large deficit to be covded. The 
discrepancy arose from the practice in military accounts of 
showing no item of expenditure, until it had been duly 
audited. Thus the Treasury disbursements and the Budget 
statements were at variance, and instead of an account bemg 
presented of all sums pdd by the Treasury for military 
purposes, only the classified and audited expenditure was 
shown. The error was not discovered until after the pubH- 
cation of the Budget, and caused much financial discussion. 
Sir J. Strachey resigned, and his successor, Miybr, afterwards 
Sir Evelyn, Baring, succeeded in reorganising the finances, 
and restoring public confidence. Much discontent, however, 
was felt in bdia at saddling the country with the Ilea'll cost 
of the war, and eventually a contributi 9 n towards mUitaiy 
expenses was made by the Home Government. 

To return tp events in India during the Afghan war. On 
the 31st December 1879, the East Indian Bailway ceased to 
be an independent body. The English Government, ' by 
virtue of an Act of Pcurliament, took it into their own hands, 
this being the first instance of the exercise of the Imperial 
powers to purchase Indian raiiwa;f a. 

The question of admitting natives of India to the higher 
administrative posts of Gbvernment had attracted attention 
since 1867. The appointments to the Indian Civil Service 
being made in London, it was argued, with some justice, that 
this system did not give a fair chance to natives. In July 
1879 it was therefore enacted, that natives might be appointed 
tp the covenanted Civil Service by the Government m India, 
in the proportion of one* fifth the number of European 
xsiviliana The measure was favorably received, but the 
a^tation continued through the year 1880. 

On the frontier the usual raids had been increased by the 
depredations of the Naga^ a tribe on the Assam border. In 
l$ro they laid siege to Kohima, the headquartm of oor 
pditicid agent ; and the place was only relieved with mudh 
diflkntey, after great exertions. Desulti^ fighting continued 
for the next two yearn, and the Nagas wm not finally 
oenqui^red till after the Afghan war. It waa abo xoitM 
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neceaaa^, on tlie oonohxiioii of pen^ todbastiae the Wanm, 
a frontier tribe who had givm mudb trouble during the war. 
Five oat of the six ringleaders were seise^i^ the other was 
shoitl^ after surrendered, and no further difficulty was ex- 
perienced from the hostile dispositions of the mountaineers 

The year . 1881 was marked by the first Imperial census 
ever taken for the whole of India, except Nq>aul and Cash- 
mere, The population was returned at 254 millions, of 
whom more than 204 millions were ^direct subjects of the 
British Crown. 

In Upper Burmah difficulties had already arisen from the 
vicious character of the young King Theebaw. On his 
accession to the throne he murdered eighty-six of his rela- 
tions, and soon after gave himself up to almost continual 
drinking. Anxious to continue our friendly relations with 
the country, the Imperial Government adopted a firm tone, 
insisted on the removal of trade grievances, and a proper 
treatment of our envoy ; but no representations availed to 
effect an improvement in the state of the country. Upper 
Burmah soon became a scene of anarchy and misgovern- 
ment, owing to the fierce and uncertain temper of the king. 
Trade with India was hami^ered by the vexatious monopolies 
he had established, and negotiations for a commercial treaty 
were undertaken at Simla, but proved abortive. 

Emboldened by the departure of the British army, Ayoob 
Khan again collected troops at Herat, and, though greatly 
hindered by want of money and , dissensions among his 
followers, advanced once more towards Candahar. His 
troops were at first defeated on several occasions by the 
Ameer’s governor ; but when Ayoob marched in person to 
the Helmund he succeeded, on the anniversary of his victory 
at Maiwand, in defeating cbe Ameer’s forces, and again 
occupied Candahar. Patting himself at the head of a fresh 
army, Abdul Bahman marched rapidly against him. On the 
20th September the two forces met outside the walls of 
Candahar, and Ayoob was once more totally overthrown, 
and forced to take refuge in Persia. This victory over his 
rival .consolidated the power of Ibe new Ameer. Abdul 
Bahman proved himself a firm though despotic ruler, and 
gradually established his authority over the whole country, 
including the outlpng provinces of Candfdiar and Herat. 
Although the allegiance of the new Governor of Herat, his 
nephew, Abdul Kudus, was at first doubtful, the Ameer 
ccmtriv^ eventually to attach him firmly to bis interests. 
The oountiy, however, was still disturbed by tlie rival pre- 
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tensbiui of Ayoob Shan on <iiio side of the fhmtkry 
Takooh Khan and his s<ni, Musa Jan, on the other, llhe 
iqppointiniinit of a native envoy to represent ImperisT inter* 
ests at the court of Cabul, Mohammed Afsnl Khan, enabled 
tihe British autlumtieB to obtain better information of tibe 
progress of events. 

The administration of Xiord Bipon was signalised by the 
inauguration of the new policy of decentralization or ^^self* 
help,” by which much of the power hitherto exercised by 
the head Government was transferred to the local authorities. 
A network of corporations was gradually formed to admin- 
ister the local funds, and to decide questions relating to 
education, public works, and other matters. For the most 
part the scheme was received with enthusiasm, especially 
that portion which related to the raising and expenditure 
of local funds. The subject of education receive spedal 
attention, and a Commission was appointed, under the 
presidency of Sir W. Hunter, to assist the Qovamment in 
collecting information. 

Baring the year 1882 the declared insanity of the B%jah 
of Kolapur rendered it necessary to place the government in 
the hands of a regent, under the supervision of the British 
authorities. On the death of the king, a son adopted by Ids 
widow was allowed to succeed him. A memorable incident 
of the year was the de^tch of an Indian contingent, under 
the command of Sir H. McPherson, to tike part in Lord 
Wolseley’s expedition to Egypt. The force consisted of one 
British and six native regiments, besides artillery, Ac., and 
was highly commended by Lord Wolseley for efficiency and 
excellent discipline. On their return to Bombay, the troops 
were accorded a splendid reception. 

In February 1883, the native State of Hyderabad and the 
Imperial Gkivemment sustained a great loss by the death of 
Sir Salar Jung, who for many years had ably administered 
the country during the minority of the young Nizam. He 
was repko^ by a Council of Begley, and in 1684, the 
^ong Nizam having attained bis majority, he was instidled 
in Ike government by the Viceroy. During the course of 
the year H.B.H. the Duke of Connaught atnved in India as 
Divisional Commander at Meerut, with the reversion to the 
post of Bombay Commander-in^CUef, to which he afterwards 
succeeded. 

But the most noticeable event of the year was the intro- 
duction by Mr Courtaiiay Ilberl^ Legiiaative Member of 
Council, cl a bill kmtwu as the Ilbart BiU, iriuch created 
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amek «g^tatiioxL It ImH ita object to iayest natiYe 
magistraW in the interior of the coaati!; irith judidal 
pawei%i over Enropmin British eubjeeta. ITp rto this period 
none but Europ^ns could be appointed justices of the peace 
outside the FMideu^ towna Natives^ although admitted 
to the covenanted CxviX Service, and therefore possessing in 
many cases, by virtue of their office, hi^h judicial functions, 
were not allowed to exercise jurisdiction over Europeans. 
In the opinion of the Supreme Government the time had 
now arrived “ to remove from the‘<ftode ” (of Criminal 
Procedure) “ at once and completely every judicial disquali* 
fication b^ed merely on race distinctions.” The anomaly 
of the situation lay in the fact that native magistrates in 
the Piesidwcy towns had hitherto had authority to try 
Europeans, which they lost on removal to higher posts in 
the country districts. The acquiescence of Europeans in 
the system was attributed to the influence of the English 
press in these towns, and the presence of the High Courts 
of Justice. It was now proposed to extend this jurisdiction 
to covenanted civilians, either district magistrates or sessions 
judges, to m^bers of the native Civil Service, and assist- 
ant conimissioners in non-regulation provinces. The measure 
specially affected the Beng^ European population and the 
^nters, who were scattered over the outlying districts, 
but it aroused the most violent opposition in non -official 
classes throughout the country. A counter -agitation was 
set on foot among the educated natives, and produced a 
deplorable outbreak of race feeling and animosity, such as 
haid not been excited since the Mutiny of 1857. To diminish 
the agitatmn, the opinions of the Indian local governmeuts 
were taken. These were on the whole unfavorable, and no 
proposed modiflcations appeared to allay the hostility the 
measure hud originally provoked. Under these circumstances 
the Government were compelled to withdraw the bill. 

Border raids on the North-West Frontier wmre of continual 
occurrence, specially in the Zhob valley, but they were effec- 
tively Twressed by the able frontier Commistioner, Sir 
Bobert Semdeman. Id the Public Works D^^partment an 
important feature was the completion of the bridge over the 
Indus at Attock. 

Tbu steady progress of llusria eastwards in Asia had for 
some time aroused the serious attention oT the Imperial 
authorities in 1881 the Panslavist General Skohdtoil, one 
of the moat ardent opposers of E»tgiand, t^turod tfie stroi^ 
position of Geok Tcj[>e m Turkistan, The a|<prehCtistons 
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caused m It&dia by this moyembnt were 8(»aewhat allayed 
by bis desib ie 1882, but Bussia still continued bet adyance 
towards the Saiakbs Oasis, on tbe borders of PerlSa and 
Afghanistan. Each step of ber eonqu^ts in Central Asia 
was marked by tbe constnicUon of a railway. It had al- 
ready been completed to Eisil-Arvat, 144 miles east of the 
Caspian, but tbe whole line to Herat, 520 miles, had been 
surveyed. In the b^inning of 1884 the Bussians occupied 
the important district of Merv. By a secret treaty with 
Persia, they also obtained possession of Sarakhs, and the 
Bussian outposts were push^ forwards from the north and 
east towards Herat. The Ameer placed a strong garrison 
in Pexudeh, where Bussian troops had already appeared, 
although the district was known to be within the Afghan 
frontier. From Merv, which was immediately used as a 
basis of operations, a road towards Herat was planned, and 
a scheme was submitted to the Bussian Government for the 
future invasion of India. A similar project had been drawn 
up by General Skobeloff in 1877. The Government of 
Persia was notoriously weak, and that country was agitated 
by continual disturbances, said to be fomented by Bussian 
agents. To counteract these various encroachments a joint 
Anglo-Biissian Frontier Commission was appointed to mark 
the Afghan boundary towards the north. The command of 
the English Commission was given to Sir Peter Lumsden, 
who proceeded to Afghanistan by way of Teheran; the 
Indian section, under Colonel, afterwards Sir, Joseph Bidg- 
way, started from Quetta, and both divisions met near the 
northern frontier in the neighbourhood of Pexydeh. No 
Bussian Commission was forthcoming to meet them, nor did 
the latter appear until the end of the following year. The 
delay arose from the desire of the Bussians to settle the 
boundary question diplomatically in London, instead of on 
the spot; and for this purpose M. Lessar, a well-known 
Bussian politician, was despatched to conduct the negotiations 
for the demarcation of the Afghan frontier with the English 
Cabinet. 

Meanwhile the Bussians vigorously pushed forward tbe 
fortifications of Merv and Sarakhs, and extend^ ^eir rail- 
way to iukabad, and thetr telegraphic commuilicatioiis com 
necting the two divisions of the Cebtral Aman army. ^ While 
the Britiidi members of the Commission were awaiting the 
tesmJt of negotiations , in liondon, the Busman military 
authorities continued to mass troops . at Aakabad and Sarakhs, 
and finally aclvanced into Afghan tenitoiy* Under the 
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direction of Oolonei AHka&ofi^ the Bnstianiaod Mohain* 
medan OoveriKHr of Merv, they occupied the ZuHkar Pajsa 
oti the Heri Bud, and lU-i-Bhisti on the Khudby within 
a few furiongs of the Afghan lines. A conflict now beo»ne 
inevitable. A force of 2000 men was marched to Ak 
within the boundary, and on the 2dth March 1885 the Bussuan 
commander, General Komarofl; sent an ultimatum to the 
Afghans ordering them to withdraw, although they claimed 
to be within their own territory, l^n their refusal an 
action was fought on the 30th l^rcByTn which the Afghans 
were totally defeated, and the Bussians announced the 
annez:..tion of Pet^jd^. For this act General Komaroff 
and the chief of his staff received swords of honour from 
the Tzar. 

The Penjddb incident and the seizure of the Zulflkar 
Pass created great excitement in India and England. ^ Active 
preparations for war were at once made, and Sir Peter 
Lumsden was ordered back to England, leaving Colonel 
Ridgway in command of the Commission. Under the 
supervision of English officers, the fortifications and garrison 
of Herat were greatly strengthened, and the Ameer received 
supplies of money and ammunition from the Indian Govern- 
ment The warlike attitude of England, and the firmness 
with which the Ameer prepared to resist the invasion of his 
territories, caused the Bussian authorities to assume a more 
pacific tone. The negotiations for the delimitation of the 
Afghan frontier were renewed, and it was announced that 
the two Imperial Governments were in substantial agree- 
ment upon the boundary-line. The actual negotiations were 
practicfdly concluded in London, but in November a Bussian 
Commissioner, Colonel Kuhlberg, was deputed to meet Sir 
J. Bidgway, who had remained on the frontier, and to settle 
minor difficulties on the spot. The Zulfikar Pass was 
restored to the Afghans, and they were left in possession of 
Biaruchak, but the Bussians retained the district of Peiddeh. 
The labours of the Commission were not concluded till 
November 1886. Difficulties in defining the boundary 
aiose from the Bussian claim to the heed waters of the 
canala and rivers fertilising the frontier distiicta These 
pretensions were resisted by the Afghans, who endeavoured, 
in most cases successfully, to estabiibh the river boundaries 
dt the Murghab and Oxus; but the Bussianswere able to 
secure a continuous chain of habitable outposta In spite of 
liieeesant delays and occasional obstruct ion9> the main objects 
Vt the ez^edition were atteiued, And the Cemmistionm, on' 
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ihm retimi to 10 ^^% received , tbe'^tlian]^ of the Oovemor- 
Qederal in Oocmcil. 

In Becember 1884 Lord Bipon resigned^ and was snc* 
ceeded hy TjotA Bufferin* Before the development of these 
tmtoward events on the frontier a meeting had been arrang^. 
and took place in April 1885} between Abdul Kahman ana 
tte new Yiceroy, The Ameer obtained substantial support 
in tong and arnmnnition, to resist the Bussian aggresdona^ 
and ^ annual subsidy of 20^000 ar-year was confirmed. 
On his return to Cabul he publicly announced his alliance 
with the British Gk)vernment. 

The moat notable occurrence of the year 1886 was the 
annexation of Upper Burmah to the British dominions in 
Ind^^ The misgovernment of King Theebaw had reached 
a crisisi and to it were added financial dilQ&culties of a serious 
kind. To free himself from these the king advanced a 
claim upon the Bombay and Burmah Trading Ccnniiaiiy for 
a large sim of money. The company appealed to the Chi^ 
Commissioner of British Burmah, but a remonstrance from 
him was ineffectual, and the king is said to have ordered 
the arrest of all the employee of the company within B'lrmese 
territory. The Viceroy despatched an ultimatum, rt^i'.h hig 
an explanation of this hostile conduct towards British sul> 
jects, but no reply was vouchsafed. On the 14th November, 
therefore, a British force under Qeneral Frendergast, with 
Colonel Sladen as political officer, crossed the frontier, and 
advanced into the country up the Irawaddy. A riigiii 
resistance was offered at one or two fortified posts, but noi 
sufficient to delay the advance of the English fiotilla, and 
on the 27th November the British troops ai^ohored off Ava. 
King Theebaw surrendered, and General Frendergast entered 
Mandalay in triumph, and took possession of the defences of 
the capital. The king and his family were immediately 
sent to Bangbon, and thence to Madras, and a proclamation 
was issued for the general di^rmament of the country. 
This meastire was afterwards found to be ill advised. Every 
district immediately swarmed with the disbanded soldiers 
the Burmese army. , A ^neral outbreak of dacoit^ was ihe 
result, and the authoriries found more difficulty m coping 
with these HSIstu^l^Gea than in the first conquest of the 
country; The ann&ic;^tion to the British Empire of King 
Tbeebaw’s dmniaions was formally notified hj prbclt^ 
matkm issued ou the 1st January 1886, by the Viceroy in 
OounciL - 

Ujj^lNSr Bumab courinued fear a considerable ^e in ,a 
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diatorbi^ stete. At the iM^^noing of (his (he!te '«rste 
thm pretenders to the throne, i^tch exercising a nominal 
anthdiity orer certain districts Sever^ Bmish officers 
were killed by the bands of dacoits whb infested the prov- 
Wees, and an incessant desultory warfare was wa|;ed against 
them, llie difficult nature of the country, the dense forests 
with which it was covered, and the unhealthy climate, ren- 
dered these operations a long and arduous task., At one 
time 30,000 regular troops were imder arms, and it was 
found necessary to establish large garrisons in several of 
the chief towna 

One of the important political acts of this year was the 
restoration, bv Lord Dufferin, to Sindia of the fortress of 
Gwalior, which the British had held since the Mutiny. The 
continu^ fall in the value of the rupee be^an seriously to 
affect the Budget, in spite of the skill and judgment with 
which the finances were administered by Sir Evelyn Baring. 
A bill was brought in and passed to meet the deficiency by 
direct taxation, — a measure which touched specially the in- 
comes of the rich. During the last few years, while the 
trade and commercial prosperity of the country have steadily 
inoreased, the financM prospects have been persistently 
overcast by the depreciation of silver. Since 1885' its value 
has, with one transient exception in 1890, continually 
declined, and there are no indications at present that i^e 
farthest limit has been reached. It is to this lowering of 
the money standd.rd, and to the expensive frontier defence 
works necessitated by the Bussian advance, that the em- 
barrassed state of the finances of India must of late years 
be attributed. In the following year a Commission of 
inquiry recmnmended finaficial reforms producing a saving 
of a million and a quarter sterling. But it was found 
difficult to reduce one of the chief items of expenditure, 
the Public Works Department, which has for its chief 
object the welfare of the countiy. The amount expended 
on railways is regulated, not only by the return of in- 
terest on capital, but by the advantei^ of openiim out Ihe 
country, and preventing famine, by improv^ the means 
of communicatkin. 

The year 1887 was maihed oy peaceful ptogr^ One of 
the chief sources of disquietude in Afgbanistah was removed 
by the surrender of Ayoob Kkan to the British. Our hold 
ever the country was strengthened by the resumption of the 
fsdlway works to Quette, from whence it is pre^Osed te ex*, 
tend thein to within 100 miles of Candidiar. The Jubilee 
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the aeceaaion w» eAebikJbdi, mi the 

mi called fortli estwfdiBary iiiatu£e 8 tad 0 ii 8 <rf liMdty am 
devetioii to the throiie. Lera Dufferm ably preeufaa over 
the fcfld^mties oommcmoi^atiBg the occasion, and eereial 
natiTe princes, including Sm<0a, afterwards came to Eng- 
land, to be present at celebration of the same event in 
June. At Uie beginning of the year the ** National Oon- 
gress,” a meeting of native delemtes from different parte of 
India, held its first meeting in Calcutta and was attended 
by 350 representatives. The subjects discussed were mostly 
political, but at a later meeting in Madras social reforms 
were alim considered. In Burmah there was a marked im- 
provement in the condition of the country since it had come 
under British rule, owing to the vigorous measures adopted 
for the suppression of da^ty. Trade revived, roads to opea 
up the different districts were made, the construction of 
mich afforded occupation to many of the restless imirits 
among the population, and the railway towards Mandalay 
was pushed on vigorously. Steps were also taken to establish 
communications with the little known Shan States, lying to 
the east of Bnrmail^ with the object of bringing them event- 
ually under a Britii^ protectorate. 

Ihe year 1886 was signalized in Afghanistan by the defeat 
and overthrow at Tashkargan of the Ameer's cousin, Idiak 
KliAJiy who had attempted to seize the government of tto 
province over which he had been appointed deputy. In this 
and other campaigns Abdul Eahman showed himself a strong 
and skilful ruler, able to maintain his authority against aU 
who ventured to dispute it He has gradually consolidated 
his power, and made himself undisputed master of Afghaiir 
istan as far as Badakhshan. 

Disputes had long been in progress !»etweei) the Impei^ 
Gkivemment and the secluded country of Tibet, r^ecting 
the territory of Sikkim. The dominions of the Beyah of 
Sikkim lay partly in Tibet, partly in British India, but. the 
Tibetans mid claim to the sovmigaty of the whole, and took 
possession of passes which wmw undoubtedly on Britidi 
ground. In March 1888 an Imperiid force advanced into ^ 
country to compel the cession of lihgtu, on the British aide 
of ^e Himalayas, which the Tibetans bad seized. Tito Eng- 
lish took up a strong position at Qnatong, fiom which' the 
enemy found it imposmble to dislodge them. Finally they 
drove the Tibetans down, the valley, and pursued them to 
ChumH Ae residence of the Bayah. Ne|p)tiati<ms to adioet 
tlto diq^rtiibe were entered into irith China, the acknowledged 
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sozeiBio of the Laanas of Tibet the fijUotranjS 

year, however, the 'fibetans refueed to- t^aiA their 
shadowy claims to Sikkim, which As British Govenunent 
were equally resolved not to recognize and our troops 
tinned to occupy Ae country, A treaty was finally concluded 
wiA CSiina, in which Ae BritiA supremaicy was acknow- 


A sinaller expedition to the Black Mountains, to punish 
Ae numerous depredations of Au' border tribes, and to 
avenge the murder of two s British officers, was also com- 
pletmy successful, and the turbulent mountaineers were re- 
duced to complete submission. The National Congrew of 
1888 was held at Allahabad, and included about 1200 del^ 
gatea At the end of the year Lord Dufferin resigned, atm 
universal expressions of regret. His administration^ m 
tinguished by the settlement of Ae Anglo-Russmn difficulty, 
the definition of the Afghan frontier, and the improvement 
of our relations with Afghanistan, which he had snweedA 
in converting into a strong and friendly power. On the 
eastern mde of the Empire Upper Burmah had been annexed. 
In his labours for the welfare of India fi*® 
seconded by Lady Dufferin, who established a fund in^^o 
to provide medical aid for Ae women of India, and to obtain 
Ae services of qualified female doctors, specially for ladies 
of the upper classes, who were prevented by caste r^rictaons 
from seeking ordinary medical aid. In recognition of his 
distinguiAed services liOrd Dufferin was created Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, on his retirement He was succeeded by 


Lord Lansdowne. . , • *i. 

On the Burmese frontier it was found necessary, “ the 
winter of 1889-1)0, to organize two expeditions to the Chin- 
Lushai country, a comparatively barbarous district, on Ae 
borders of India and Burmah. During Ae military op^- 
tions the country was surveyed, and it was hoped that the 
marA of Ae British troops would not only put an end to 
the incessant depredations of these turbulent tribes, but 
enable toads to be constructed, and open up the province. 
In .Ae latter object the e.xi)editions were aiccessfnl, but 
probably some time will elapse before Ae wUrhke mountam- 
eers are reiluced to subjection. 

In April 1881) the misgovernmont oiThe MAarsijah ot 
Cashmere be«une so intoletable that he abdiwted voluntarily. 

The functions of government were enttustA to a Counml of 

tte^en^y, headed by his brojAer, and controlied the BntiA 
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Beied^^- ^ tbid year also tlie railway on the Kortb-West 
Frdntieri tbe donatruction of wbioh had been suspended for a 
time on tibe retirement of the British in 1881, was eoihpleted 
at a cost of about 13|^crores of rupees. A line from Fishin 
through Dera Ismail Khan to Lahore was surveyed in 1890; 
and i£l 6 Ehojak Tunnel, 12,600 feet long, the cost of which 
was estimated at half a million sterling, was finished The 
frontier defences '^ere also vigorously pushed on, though 
they were not completed for several years. They include a 
strongly intrenched position covering the railway terminus, 
in front of Quetta, where an arsenal has been established ; 
fortified intrenchments at Attock and Bawul Pindi, at the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass; and an inner line of defence, 
comprising fortifications at Sukkur, Multan, Ferozepore, 
Sherdmh, and Bahawulpur. The great harbours on the 
coast, Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, and Rangoon, have also 
been fortified. In pursuance of the same plan of defence, 
the annies of the native feudatory states have been organized 
on a more efficient footing, under British supervision. 

The Indian Congress at Bombay was visited this year by 
Mr Bradlaugh, the member for Northampton, but interest in 
it had begun to decline, and in the following year the num- 
ber of delegates fell from 2000 to 1400. The year 1890 was 
marked by the visit to India of H.R.H. the late Duke of 
Clarence, who received a cordial and magnificent reception 
from all classes ; and by the resignation of the Duke of Con- 
naught as Commauder-in-Chief of^e Bombay army. He 
was succeeded by Sir O. Greaves. 

In the beginning of 1891 it was found necessary to under- 
take another punitive expedition to the Black Mountains, 
where the tribes had again begun to give trouble. It was 
brilliantly carried out under General, afterwards Sir, W. 
Locl^rt. During the spring the different tribes were effec- 
tually coerced into submission, and by the end of the yeai 
the combination against British authority had oompleteijp 
collated. Alarm was again excited by the movements of 
the Busmans. A body of Bussian troops marched into 
what is known as the Pamir district,” and Chitral, to the 
north-east of Afghanistan, and advanced into British Indian 
and Afghan territory. Two English officers, who were on, 
duty in that part of the country, fell in separately with the 
Russian force under Colonel Yanoffi One was jdaced tem- 
porarily under arrem;, and both were escorted by the Bussian 
sdbdiers out of what &eir commander styled ** newly acquired 
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Sksaian territory.” The Clrmeee were also oompelled by the 
Buesdane to withdraw frcdn the Alicfaiir !^ir| over whidh 
they ehSmed the right of eovereignty. It was the first time 
that Bussian trooi» had been seen south of the Hindu-Koodi 
range. 

A disturbance which led to the gravest consequences arose 
in the small protected State of li^nipur^ on the borders of 
Assam and Burmah. In 1890 the Maharajah of Manipur 
abdicated^ and was succeeded byone ^of his four brotiiers. 
The Imperial Government were d^slLttsfied with the conduct 
of the new ruler, or the ‘^Jubraj,” as he was calledi and 
determined to depose and banish him. Mr Quinton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, was sent in Mar(£ 1891, with 
a body of about 000 native troops, to announce his deposi- 
tion to the Jubraj, and to arrest him. It was intends to' 
make him prisoner at a durbar held by Mr Quinton the day 
after his arrival. Some delay occurred in carrying out these 
plans, the suspicions of the Jubrsy were aroused, and he ex- 
cused himself from the durbar. As he persistently refused 
to appear, a body of 250 troops were sent to seize him in his 
palace. They encountered a strenuous opposition from the 
Jubri^’s army of GOOD men, and during the fight in the 
stxeets one of the officers, Lieutenant Brackenbury, was 
mortally wounded. Notwithstanding the heavy fire with 
which they were received, the British succeeded in occupying 
the palace, but tlio Jubraj had already escaped. Under pre- 
tence of a parley, Mr Quinton, !Mr GrimwoOd the Besident, 
Colonel Skene, in command of the troops, and three other 
British officers, were persuaded to go to the palace without a 
milita^ escort, and were all barbarously murdered. The 
Jttbraj’s troops now attacked the Besidency, to which the 
small British force, under the command of Captains Butcher 
and Boileau, had withdrawn. Mter sustaining a fire of some 
hours, it was considered impo»nble to hold the place longer, 
and the troops, with Mrs Gnmwood, the wife of the bite 
Besident, succeed in effecting their retreat into British 
territory. Three weeks later a rescue force captured Mani- 
pur, and took the leaders of the revolt prisoners. . The 
, Jubraj and the general who had ordered the massacre of the 
British officers were put to death, the others were transported 
for life, and the administration of the State was placed in the 
hands dF an Bnglish Besident^ until the majority of the newly 
chosen Bajah, a child belonging to a former royal bouse. A 
gallant attempt to r^eve Manipur had been made by 
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tesoani Qraot, vrlio 'witii a, han<}fql of iB«i tlurew Himsdf iato 
tibe fort d Xhebal, aad bold it f<yr some days aigaiaat 600 
Uanipuria, ^ Jot thia eerviee he received the Victoila Cnaa 
and ^ ladority. in conaequence of the inquiry into their 
conduct during the rebellion at Manipur, Captain IBdfedier 
and Chptain ^ileau reedgned their commiaatoaa. 

The Impnial cenaua taken thia year toowed that tiie 
population of the British dominicais in India had inmaaad 
by twenty-two inillicma. 

£. M. D. 

M9rek^a,im. 
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.Miserable close of his life; last of bis 
conquests, 36 

Aliiwal, victory g.ained by Geuerkl 8mHh» 

Almeyila bums Dabuh defeats the Sgyp* 
tian and Guzeratue licet, 109 ^ ^ 

Almora, conquered by Colonel Qardw» 
3id 

Aluptuffcon ostablislmK the kingdom of 
GhuxuulO ^ 

Anicer Kban, head of tlw PktHns ih 
Central India; jbios B<dkik Andpluw* 
dm the country. 260. Is repuisea from 
Xagpore, 607, Confirmed in Idssqqui* , 
sitlont and breaks up his army, 629 
Amems of iiude, their sevm and 



sm 
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t(wtmm9t br liw4 AnaUMd, sstt. S; 

lODlMmt, <loTemor49en^ 846. 

^ »i 9 ouruR»v witr, mb. umrm 
IhB finaxteei In a deplomble oondition« 

AndliiA^iiti^ilS 

Aiiii«nfelna, the j^ndple of, laid dowt 
Iv tite Qbart of SireecoFB, 471 
Ainon. General, Ooimnander4n«Chief, di 
ofoS<j^608 

Appa $ahfh, regent of Naxpore, 882. Sign 
« enbaidiary treaty, 822, Murders th« 
fl^a, and mounts the throne, 381 
Breaks out, and attacks the Bresidency, 
and is defeated, 882. I8de^ed,882 
Arraean, oonqumed from the Burmese, 
866 

Aryans, their origin and progress. 8 
Asoka. extent of hit dominions; hii 
edicts. 11. Batablishes the religion o 
Booddluit his death, 12 
Aasatn, eonfuered from the Burmese. 860 
Aiidkiaad. tiord, Governor-General. 888. 
Ilia seeretaiies. 886. JBmbarks ii 
the Afli^iati exp^ltion. 361. It is uni- 
versally reprobated i his manifesto, ^ 
Meeting with Bunjeet Sing. 885. His 
prostration of mind on its Ihiiure. 417 
Attmngac^ deposes his father and 
mounts the throne, 74 Puts his 
brothers to destb, 7& Defeat^ in the 
Hhfiier, 88. Perseontes the Hindoos. 
84 His oonfliots with the Bidpoots, 86 
Proceeds to the Deccan with a magnifl 
centermykST. Defeated In the Ooncani 
estingttidiea the kingdom of Beelapore, 
88b And of Golcoiida,86. Fei^toaily 
haraseed by the U^rattaa; his plans 
tobaSletfaem,82. Obliged to treat with 
themi retires in disgrace from the 
Deccan $ hie death and character, 88 
Aylah bye, her exemplary administration 
260 


fkABBB, his ancestry. 44. His early vicis- 
iMiea,46. His etrieditions across the 
DefmtsthcBaroerwIbiahlm 
at Paninni, etui establisbcs the Mogul 
dyna^,46, Defrata the Bajpoots; hia 
. deafOi and character, « 

Ba^ the first Psshwa; conflicts 
wiMi the Hiiam, 100. l^es conWbu- 
Mens on Malwa, 100. Hie deman^ on 

■s&rar'^isssifBSis 

And fiS to Baiaein, 262. Bxecatea ths 

to Mgn 6 uMTireiity 1 ^ Acde territory ; 
Aorms aepDfrdma^iS^ 

«Mnti 684 ftrooheronaly attacks Mr, 


Blphinstone and is dcfbiMt he fifes, 
at^ is pursued, 880, Surrendcrstind Is 

]Sed^a^?^&vfrtg^roJrS%ro 
half crorcs from. Government, 886 

Bshadoor Shah, ’^peror, defrats the 
Sikhs; his deaih. 96 

BahadOov Shah or Guserat i his oonlliot 
with Hnmayoon ; loses and regalna Ms 
throne, 46. His myM^rious death at 

Bahm'inee dynasty established In the 
Deccan; constantly at war with Betja^ 
nnger and^Ofelingana. 42. It crnmlMes 


to pieces, and five independent monar- 
chies spiring lip, 48 

BalUJee Wishwanath ettabliMies the 
power of the Peshwas, 96 ; obtains a dls- 
gracefUl ooneamion from Hoosen All, 
97. Bstsbl ishes the cabinet of brahmins, 
at his capital Poona. 87. His death, 69 
Bank of Bombay, bankrupt, 627 
Barlow. Sir George, Qovernov-Genenl ad 
interm; pursues Lord Cornwallis's 
policy, 281* His treaties with Sindia 
and Brolkar,'282. Abandons Jcypoor 
andBoondeetoHoIkar,282. Appointed 
Governor-General by the Court of 
Directors; the appointment oanodled 
by the Ministry, 288. He restores the 
finances, 286. Governor of Madras : hit 
nnpoTmlarity, 297. The mutiny of the 
Bnropean officers a^egarot^^hisin- 

•-298.**1Se is recalled, 800 ^ 

Barnard, General, succeeds General Anson, 
606. Dies of cholera, 609 
Bassein, treaty of, 262 
Beder, an independent state. 44 
Beejanuger,an independent Hindoo state 
e&tblislied in the Ifeocan, 84 Its con- 
stant wars ; its great extent and power t 
a confederacy of the Mahomedan princes 
in the Deccan attacks and tutinguishes 
it atTs]]ikotta,6S 

Beeiapore, the kingdom established in 
1489, 48. l^nd^d trihutaryto Delhi. 
74 It is extinmiahed. 88. unrivalled 
magnifloenoe of its edlflc(.>a, 89 
Behar, conquered by BuklitvarGhmie, 26 
Benares, the province, taken from the 
nabob of Oudei 178. The snoceesflil 
exertions of Mr. Tucker to save it durtog 
the mutiny, 808 

Benfield, Paul, his extorttons, 162 
Bengal, governed by the Pal and the Sen 
Beatles, 14 Conquered ^ Bukhtyar 
Millie, 26. Conquered by Soliman ; his 


ran defbiued by Akbsr, and tlie king- 
dom absorbed tit the Mogul empire 66 
Bentinek,Lord Wfitiam, recalled from the 
Government of Madius, 287. Goveruor- 
Groeral, 68f ; rsdudes aiiowanOea, and 
faeoemes unpopular, 817; enforces ths 
half batta mder, 884 He mmeies 
Cadiar and Come. His nun-inter* 
vsntioA poU^, 862. Takes m ths 
gofcrttmcmt cl Xysoro, m JCratisao* 



ursiex , 


Jj*. CSiwlita til* Mvenn* 
MMtaunit of tin H. W.proviiu«t,«n. 
UfPM atti» NBtirae dUculty, m. 

to tb* lervioe, 

SnuoL »6. 

ttttn«ai»ton on ^tlw> ^nneit amd wiA 

grtentia^ttiHitiiiii,m BstabfiahMtbe 
IbdioiA Oollese* 879. Oharadttr of bit 
admlniatral^on. m Ur. UMsatiiay’s 



Bm.beoomciiiidepend6nt.4A. Absorbed 
by ^iiiediitt«ar*iV. Conqum^by Lord 
WellfliilM. Mid pertly made over to tlie 
Niaam. 870. Taken over for the Kiiam's 
debt. 480 
Bhoje nd. 84 

Bbnrtpore, beaiegcd hy Lord Lake, who 
falla. 87A Booiwti Bel seises It. and it 
k oiHP>iured by Lord Combermere. 856. 
Dkgraoetol scenes of plunder by the 
OommaiMler-ia-Ghief and others, m 
Bttmes. Lieutenant, afterwards Bir Alex- 
ander. conducts the cart-horses to Euii- 
j^Bmg. 800. His mission to Cahul,8^« 
Advises that Dost Mahomed be subsi- 
dised ; Lord Auekhuid refuses it ; the 
Buisiaii envoy received, and Buriies re- 
tlrea.80L He is murdered st Oabul, 408 
Bird. Mr. B. eoinnletes the revenue 
settlement of the K. W . provinces. 873 
Black Holetniff^, 148 
Bonaparte laum in Egypt, 844 
Booddhism establinb^ by Asoka. U* Its 
prevalence in the seventh eentuiy. 18 
Booddha, Us birth ; his creed t his death. 8 
Bootan war. 087 

Boughton. Mr,, cures the emperor’s dau- 
ghter, and obtains privOegea for the 
Company. 189 

Bralthwaite. Colonel, hit memorable com 
bat with Hyder. 186 
BttUabU ^nasty in Burat. 15 
Burmese, the rise of the. and the progrms 
of their conquests, 847. Demand the 
cession of eastern Bengal, 847. Imme- 
diate cause of the flrst war, 848. Ar- 
rangement of the campaign ; disaster at 
Bamoo, 840. Bangoon captured ; suitor- 
inga of the army, 350. Assam and Arcaoan 
oonquered, 850. Becend campaign 
abortive. 853* Third campaign pushed 
wi^ vigour, and ends ha peace, with a 
laraeceaiioii of territory, and a crore of 
rapeaa.88B. The leoona war 4 cause 
oflACB BaereepbBmofBBnfmoa.474b 
aimeied, 47A Oomparattve cost of 

BntMrJMafces SalaamtOungBoebadar of tlr 
jSScanTm D^tatlielIahTattas,lJW 
OMaine the Uorthem Strears, 127 ; tU 
Boebadar dismkaea lilm and attacks him, 
be rtBlpunB bk authority, 128. And be- 
ocmeaauprettio arbiter in ^DeccanAtlO. 

aorvicea to Tippcm tehtoed nitiesi by 
thepcmce.808 


army, 888. Tbe and aligi «f l__ 
caiitonmeiit, 406. Ibejmntibii ba a 
sUte ot starvatiota,4il4 l%e emrcy 40: 
ysigl^ and murderc^dilA BviiuMnM 
by the amy, wUds penite in the 
passes, 417. Beoeeupied by theamiy of 
retribution, 4V. The great haiwblevn 
up. 480. The army retirea. 420 

kmhar annexed, 861 

aicutta founded to 4ob OHnmodk^ 111 
Surrounded by the Ib&ratta Ditch. 146. 
Captured to 8iiin^-ood«dowlali» 14I7* Bo- 
covered by piive, 140 

CUicttt. the ftret Indian port visited by 


Campbell, Elir Colin, (afterwardi Lord 
Clyde) relieves Sir JameM Outmn at 
Lucknow. 816. He captuiea the town. 

Canals in the Punjab eonatencted by 
GeneiU Napier, 472. Sir J^nLaw^ 
rence’s minute on canals, 520 
Canning, Hr. George. President of the 
Board of Control, relhses and then gfinte 
permission to root out the PindMces^ 
32.1. Moves thanks to Lewd Htotfngi, 
887 

Canning, Lord, Govemor-Genend. IBA 
Memorable onaracter ot hta adminiatfa^ 
tioii, 400 ; his energetic movements on 
the outbreak of the mutiny, 407* SUs 
Oude proclamation. 517. Beoomsa the 
Brat Viceroy, 588. His retinmenl and 
death, 586 

Oamatic, atrugrles for the nabcA)Bhtn,188t 
Maliomed AU. Siiobadar; Ua nSml& 
166. Its depforable condition, 850. Lord 
Wellesley mediatiies the nabobs mnA 
pensions the fkmily, 851. Thetkl 4 .«itd 
privileges of the nabob extingttisbed,470 
Caslimere conquered by Akbar and be- 
comes his summer reaidence, 56. Trana- 
ferred for a orore of rupeesby LordHar- 
dinge to Goiab Sing, 468 
Centiw India desolated for twelve ysnn 
by the abandonmeutjrf liord WelUMcy's 
policy, 3X8. Lord Hastings reveite to 
^ that polieyimdrmtp^ peace, 8B7 
B Deccan. Ml 


Chalukya dimasty in the I,, 

Chand Bqltana of Ahmedui^ur, ihefovon* 
rite heroine of the Deccan, 58. 
fonce of Ahmednugur ; her tragic dea% 

Oheyt Bing, raja of Bcmmt Haatlngik 
demands on himt ftties ^ rida for evad- 
ing tbem,iW: poets aguardat hkip^to 
which ia murtoredto mpopulaca. BU^ 
tinini’a extreme dancer t »e e a mp e y to 
Cbunar, 808. The rija oolleofa an Otepy 
and k defeated. 2r 
C 

Chi 

enoottvagea 

eanital caotured. 58 
XEiobi^aa^ in AejOeccang^lf^ 
Ohclte% tot oidbiw tolOW. 668 
ChUttdra-gooptu. king of MUgiidil, i 
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•1 vhhuwm oMuOfiua mmKOi hub imdoo 
f 118. BAedvos llotciAsr 

a:SifSS!^mSi£^ 

\a bit ^pompiuiy, and returns to Paris . 
Uft. His ' disgraceful treatment and 
end, 18ft. 

1?A8TINDU OOHPAmr incorporated 
^ 1^ Qioeen Elisabeth { their flmt enter- 
prises, 18& 'Pheir establishments at 
Madras. Bombay, and Bengal, ia». 
They mahe irar on the emperor, and 
are obliged to retire, 140. All their 
establishments in Bengal abandoned, 
14L They are invited back and build 
Chlentta, and forti^ it, lit, A rival 
Oompauy established in London, its 
disastrous results, 14A The two Ck>m- 
puiies united. 141 Bend an embassy to 
Delhi, and obtain privileges wiiicH are 
nQllinsd by Moorsbed Kooly Khan, 
144. Loss of Gidcutta, and their estab- 
lishments extinguished in Bengal, 147* 
Begaiii their power, and make a iiaholi 
of their own, IftA Acquire the Dewa- 
nee, 181. Gross abuses of their Govern- 
meat and interference of Parliament, 
173. The B^ulatiiiff Act. 17A Placed 
under the Botfd of Oontrol, 213. Char- 
ter of 178ft, m. Charter of 1813. and 
loss of their Indian monopoly, 309. 
Charter of 1833 and loss of Obina trade; 
exist only as a political agency. 880. 
Charter of 1803 ; its modiftci^ions, 488. 
Their power and poweasioiis traus- 
flBrred to the Crown, 620; their locid 
army wtinguisbed, as well as their 
navy, 684 

Edwardes, Lt. imisss a force and defeats 
Moolrsj. 400, His great energy and 
serriees during the mutiny. 488 
Electric tebmph established, 486 
Elgin, Lord. Govenior«Genend ; his death, 
586 

Elleuborough, Lord, GoYemor^Oeneral, 
418. H;is first promamatton, 481. Bis 
aubsequeut vaoillatioiis ; recalls the 
trcs^ from Atehanistsn and then 
ordeis them to advance, 486. Hisiubi- 
laut proclamation, 428, His eccentric 
proolsmaldon of the gates, 430. As- 
sembles a large army at Perosepore, 431, 
Annenes Binds, 43jB. la present at tlie 
. ■e,440. The muii* 

^ r extinguishjed, 410. 
{ character of his admiu- 

istratiOB, 441 * 

Elnldiuiton& General, in oodmiand at 
Oabul ; his utter incompeimice results 
intherutnif tlmarmy*#QA ,, 
Blphliietoiie. Mr* Mouiil Btuart. his em* 
fiSiy 40 Cahul».m Twice Um 


aov«moNGe»«alHll|i and dooBnCft i| 

S88 

Bi^md, General sepUlaed at MykulCgn 

PE^IKKHEBE, emneror, In bontoe W' 
the fiyuds; grants i^vileges to tbs 
Cfonpany, 14A Disidlowstheoonc^oii 
made to the Mahmttas by one of the 
Byuds, who marches to IkW and 
murders him, 08 
Psroteshuhur. the battle Of. 418 
Pox's India Bill ; its provunb^; rdeotid 
by the House o(‘ Lords, 818 
PranciiL Hr., his violent opposition to 
Mr.Hiuitings,17A The duel, m 
Pranks, General, conquers the southern 
portion of Oude, 618 

French, the, arrive in India ; found Pondt* 
olierry. IIA War with the Etiglish, ilA 
Become supreme in the Carnatic. 181. 
And at Hyderabad, 189. Lose Cfiander- 
nagore, and all power in Bengal, 160. 
Pondicherry captured and their power 
in the Ih^ccan extinguished. 138 
Fullerton. Col., his suecessfui expedition 
frustrated by the Madras Counmi. 803 

flHAZEB-GOD-DEEN blinds the em* 
^ ueror and deposes him, 134 
Ghilfle dynasty, SO 

Gholam Kadir plunders Delhi and blinds 
the emperor; captured by Bindia and 
hacked to pieces, 280 
Ghore dynasty, 23 

Qhusnl becomes IndeTiendent. 18. PU* 
laged by AUa-ood-deen, 2A Extinction 
of the dynas^, 84 Taken by the 
English, 887. The fortifications !^wn 
up. 487 

Gili^pie, General, quells the THlors 
mutiny, 286. Captures Port Comelis, 
303. Allied at Kalunga, 314 
Goddard. General, his expedition aoroes 
the Continent, 187. His treaty wi^ 
the Gaikwar. 187. Captum Anmqda* 
chases Bindia and Holkar. 188. 
His unsuccessfai expedition to Pcoua, 
180 

Goloonda, becomes an independent khig* 
dom, 34 Absorbs the Hindoo stale of 
Teiingana, 67. The celebrated minister 
Meer Joomla, 71. The capital taken by 
trt^hery, 84 The dynasty extiu* 

^Ushed^ Hugh, (afterwards Loid 
Gough), defoats the Mahrattasat Maha 
rajpore, 440. Battles of Moodkac> 487 
And Feroseshuhur, 


at Httnnuegur, 46A Battle of Gumian* 
wnlla t he IS rocailod. 406. Victory at 
' GusGrat,437 

Gotir. destruetlop of the city, 88 
Guaerat, bedomes an ind^iendmit khtg** 
dom, 30. Oceupted kiy HnamyoOm; 
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^jsr/ilstA^iistSiS!. 

1W» 48IL TatitiAT<>lMe tad 

noomed Iqr iv Hi^It Eoto, m 

If ALF B4TrA.<»rder auforeed l«rd 

^ W.Betitinck.86« 

Fredariek, Mcretai^y to tha 
Qtmmmtoit of Bengal; ita flrat Idea- 
_tenant.^«rtior: m 
SUnniltOD, Mr., the eufgeon. onree theem- 
Mnor had obtains pHvil^ies for the 
0(m|isxiy.l4«_ 

air Keniy.Oovemor^Oenersl; 
his aateoedenti, 44aS. Fights four 
^ttles with the Bikhs, 4SS. Bestorei 
the Punjab, 403. Bafaed to the peerage, 
jfUL XHsposee of Caahmere to G^b 
Bbig, 403. Beduoeii the arm/. 465. Hie 
ttOeaiMe ^ brii^es, 466. His civil Sm- 

GeneSat, his Mysore campaign, 

BastingSi Warren, his early career; ap- 
pointed member of Council at Madras; 
Governor of Bengal, 176. His vigorous 
reforms, 176. Engages in the fiohilla 
war, 1711, Sells Corah and AlU^bad to 
the nabob of Oade, 176. Appointed 
Oovemor-Oeneral. and bullied by his 
ooSssgaes, 177. The case of Kuiikoo- 
mar, 176s. His eneigetie condnot on 
the deetruotion of Baillie^s detachment, 
166. Fights a duel with Mr. Francis, 
181. Hw harsh conduct towards Cheyt 
Sing I he escapes to Ohunar, 606. Con- 
sents to tlie plunder of the Begums, 308. 
Betoms to England, 210. Uis recep- 
tion, 610. His impeachment; his ac^- 
uittsl ; the ruin of bis flnauces, 211. 
Jis character. 611 
Esstingsi Lord, G ovenior-Genoral : his 
jSamKlents, aiO. Forced into a war with 
thsKoiiaulesei obtains two Iouiin from 
nabob of Oirde, 813. Sui)sidmry 
IMy with ifagpore, 862. Takes the 
SNd against the ritidarees; their ram- 
destruction. 834. War with the 
las. 328. Grand result of the 
to and Pindaroe war, 334. Uis 
oes with tlie native princes in 
i0ston,3t7. Ungracious thanks of 
sent. 337. Eci^llty of the 
rs to him, 337. His enoourage- 
WNuI^ of education, m Hts librnwlity 
to tow MSS, 336. Atoirs of Palmer and 
O bi; to Hjrderabad. 846. Fiimiciai tirus- 
— territorial increaKe (l\(ritig‘ 
inistnitiou, 3f0. ms unforttmate 
with Pstoter and Co. at 
843. Condemned by the 
345. Ungratefid return 


movable cnhiittn at Allahahsd; his 
mimenoal il[ato,664. Defeats the muti- 


tiSMat Ftt^hpM toCbiiui, to 
im4dee,aitotoCwtoipM^m Croasw 
tiieGai^ to .ratows Luskaiswi bests 
^ Mcmy to Amgt to 

Munglewar, Md. Agm edvaaocs into 
Oude; defeats the itomys, audi retums 
to Cawnporet advances to Lneknow a 
third time with Sir lantss Outrain, and 
reljeves thebesietodgafris0ti,607. Diss 
at Imcfcnow, 616 

Herat, description of the country, 893. 
The city besLgtol ^ the king of Persia; 
defended^ hr Lt. Pottlugerj tlie siege 
raised, 864.^Mgiw Todd, entoy; obliged 
to withdraw tlie mission, 404 
H^tslmry, Lord, sworn in as Governor- 
General t the appoiiitmeiit canoelled, 
386 

High courts established. 623 
Hindoo College establi^to, 388 
Hindoosten, Its boundaries, 1. Its state 
oil the invasion of Mahomed Ghory, 64. 
And on the invasion of Baber, 45 
Holkar, rise of the family, 101. Mulhar 
Bao, defeated by the Abdalee, 186. 
SnstohiB a crashing defeat by Sindia's 
army, 661. Admirable administration of 
Aylah bye, 660 

Holkar Jeswunt Bao, his proceeding^ 660. 
Joined by Ameer Khan and plunders 
Malwa, 20L Defeats ^India's army, 261. 
Is defeated by Sindia*s general. 661. 
Marches to Poona, and beats the Pash wa 
and Sindia, and occupies Poona, 666. 
His wild proceedings end insolent de- 
mands, 671 . Lord Wellesley declares war 
against him, 272. He compels Colonel 
Monson to retreat, 67A Besieges Delhi 
and obliged to retire, 273. Plunders tlie 
Dooab. 87A Defeated at Deeg, 274. 
Cliased by Lord Lake into the Pun^b, 
and sues for peace; disreputable tre^ 
made by Sir George Barlow, 282. w 

S hinders the Punjab. Jeypore and 
loondee, 683. State of affairs at Indore, 
1811-17. 366. The army marches down to 
Mn the peshwa, and is defeated at 
Mehidpore; treaty of peace, 883 
Holland, Governor of Madras; his gross 
misconduct ; deserts his post. 619 
HiJspe, Brigadier, the Hon. Adrian, killed, 
618 

Hnmayoon, Emperor : cedes the Trans- 
liiduB provinces to bis brother; delbats 
Baliadoor Shah of Guserit, 47. Is 
defeated and expelled from India by 
Shore Shah, to. Hia wanderim and 
ad\entures, 4A Becrosses the Indwi*, 
recovera bis throne, and dies, 60 
Hyderabad, the ooutingent. 341. MaL 
administration of Chuitdoo Lill, 846. 
Palmer and Op* make advances, mod 
become a power in ihwStat^Sto ^eir 
debt ptod off, 844. IHstriotsaasigiied iOr 
Oie pay of the conilniwnt, 480 
Hvder Ati, his rise and progreast Ida 
igiteranee of IptitoaihlsAitodlstontoloiit 


lioasessiota pr the govermnent; 161 
Anqnireii rich booty to Befteevi IW 








HsgftvM a Altai htow tooriflnteUain.S7& 


Hfa Witml ooAlu ftS5 

"jgf, w. (aftennwds Sir 
ymSSSuharnwIliai Sbah Soqi^ 886. 

Hit trmtj witiK the Allp^aMllir In- 
Akbar Khan and iiiurdared, 

Sir John* Geramhr-Qenend 

imi t H m i hit eeonemieal reforms* 816 

._.3 S: wir- -wifi tb. a^h fi «iii 

•feored at the Maos of Aii*la^hapelle* Their power oompietelr 


^ed*to*'HQOBiLm UifoaSsd'lv^ 
B^dish ttndefOrf on el K eat tng , 186. Otn- 
olttde the tomJa ofFooniiidar wtHi OoU 
Upton, 18A tebaj Oon^^tand an 
eipa&tion to Poon^ whkh fUlst obn- 
renttcmof WiiigaiUD,X8B. TrentarerSol* 
bare* 186. Uefoat the Ninm aSKnidla, 
885. Join Lord Comwallia in the wnr 

N^EPore n^a toWy defoated ; ‘ 
tions of tbeb domtnioiM 


por- 

m 


Into a war with Byte wbiob is mis- 

debta* 886« war with Byte* 168. A 
domiatinfr fomlne* 800. Disrenmtable 
treaty mb Tippoo* 808. Hntiny of 
Bnixten offioers» rtf 


j. battle of* m 
Kumo^ of Ghuini, invadee India roon* 
dneta twelve etneditiotis, his expedition 
to ii^tan. to Jfiigareoto, to Thaneaur, 
m vpOnaouiiayand8oiiuiatb,81. His 
deldh and ebaiiietei!v82 
HahoneiLhis birth t estebliahea hbiereed 
tn AnMtLi 16 

Mahowieteiaia, tte rapid oonquesta, 16 
IfoiieBed AJU nahOb of te Oamatiei hit 
eaimetpoiieBd by the Madraaauthml* 
ttea* i84r Urgea tbe apoliation of Tan- 
Jore. 166. Bfo debts lie aotirM of de- 
BoraUMitioii at Madras ; the abameieM 
moeeetegi connected with tbenoL 816. 
fidd od^thont enquiry by HrrUun. 

BUhomed Ohory. founder of Kahomedaa 
matneaa in India. %k Benioliahea 
Hhideo power in Hliidnstan, 81 Bia 
death and charaeter*87 
Mahomed Shah of Ouaerat, his brilliant 
rebmof I!^years.a6. Ureates anavy. 
hti eeaSicti imh Bie Portttf(iiese*40 
Maboned Shah, emperor of Delhi, defoated 
taf Bfadfar ShaL but raatorod to the 
tiirmie,166. Hu death. 188 
Mahrattas, deaeription of theeouiitiyi 
tltei1aeandjprqgreia,81 ThdrmiUtaiy 
Bower, 77. Their greatneaB created by 
Sendee, 77. Only a vmte of their em 
pirejeft in 1681 81. The rcgoit Bam- 
vp) retime to Tanjore; new syatea of 
eaaethma, 91 OomiMrteon of their 
mmlee with tboie of tbe Hogui, 61 
tnicgr bnSle and inimm AunmgMbq 86. 
Diamdemouq them ; the rival noneoa of 
Satera and KoMiipre, 61 They invade 
BemL and obtain the oeadon of Orlma, 
141 Tlwy Buwdi to the Uidua, 181 

« 1»Ke ceseidiiv of territory from 
lam; tliey ere at tlie aentth of 


„.ji ditch at Oslentta, 148 

4t|t^h*i> tiM' gjrsat atateaimui and 

"general of Ahmeduttgur, 61 Hit death, 

]|IUwa,klfigdoinor.artaUfohed byDSawiur 
Khan, 61 Brilliant reign of MAhoite 
i ecoentrloitfos of his son, 41. 
Gaierat,41. po^nredby 
the llaBrattaB and divided between 
Sindi^dl|olkar,161 ^ , 

^ esrljketof Frandieolmiieta ; 

idepredadons of itaprivateerm 


by Lord Minto» 801 
. Govemor-General.his Ai^mn 
il His stale niiwayas hit 


UgtAn. 

hiae 
Haurit 
111 
60L 

Mayo. ^ 

popmarity, andtraglc teth, m " ' 
Medowa, Cfon., hit abortive oampaiim in 
Mymret886 

Meer Ckmim. Created nabob of Bengal, 
bif vigcrona .administration, miiAes 
Monbiur his capital ; creates an army, 
lei^nqmfees about tbe tranalt dutiea 
with ^ Oottttcil ; tlieir base coudHot, 
117. Thtu deelam war with him ; he is 
dafoated and Hies, after mamaoriiig all 
bia Bnropean prisoners, 168 , ^ 

Meer Jalte»made iiabobr 188* Xe depoe^ 
im Made nabob a second time.; hie 

Meer^omdafo expedition to Aasam « Me 
foUure, his death, 76 

Meeru^ioo of Hear JaSler, puts Sarah 
ooteE^h to death, 168 , 

Metmlllllr.(eubsequsulty Sir CharW, 
^ hia tnooeasfUl mlaalon to Lahore, 868 
HM mtettte mspeeting Bhurtp^, 661 


MmniuatiHl Qovemo 

of dgriiM- 

OilmlatteOoverfior43anamLesti^ 
tha Uberly of the preei. wb^ it dia- 
pleaBlitg to the XHttolmaud to msine 
the aervid 688. iSovemor of Chii a d a 
and JainBiea.884 
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Thtln- 















hit 

IjOti. IBate'« tyiy^tto M ta the 

toSSS^fe&Silm,^ 

lSU«r pHt 

I^MMhM IdUtaM Sl XndM 

V^&^s^EclB 

fsis^isuirish.ss 

dM pom or tiw^lkaqoHU ill. Thof 
-,..c into iQfiniUouioo^ 111 
FqMlniKUealilSi^^ S^, bbAe- 

K^jss^esfj^s 

wlw taMw r liwty^t. MNawtop 
M^ hn i tmi , 4M. Bto fiMgr Ha* 

^JSSLF)Sm:J8kJ^ 

P^ iMaa «r mi iMpiMi'iia mm 

4M. Al4 wShMSui^ 


a&A'o&SmSS&mS 
Mh jssTtJs^snrx 

itoooBtoTBi,4afc OoiK 

fsssi&rts^ 

soppnnioiicirtt^Mt 



Xm IMV^ ip|» tFlSSlpm t llll«lw^ 

SifiST?* *» a® 

w<rM«%R«riiiiid«iiy«t)r 

Bed 8o0^eKpodittfliito,ni 

Benfr free tmr«i» IhofferiidQ aid olu^ 




SJSIS!-.-, 

M^Aimem ^ 

iholMMadr, 

HI®? 

St SI 

- * 


S-k 2 S^ 


SMS 












ADl>l]rDiu 


weelaiaiid Amm 

gSQi ToMovtty 
ynnnroCAfpob Khsa 1^ 4t OnidilHV» 
Mi. Bp fllMMPter Ip nOsr, IMl, 
m impi iiiiMUir giMM to. mt. 
f«tllfll3r MUMminoin^ 
BrtSpOMOoiiiBt, M7 


Ittr Qooup 
>«BgoI.ki«9' 
bMt tiniiotML 



pil aid Boliatr tn. BMitvia < 
piml of Vteorof nd Hmm i 
Siat» Ml 

Cisdaliftr, tiko Idacaon od I 

dMMdndMroTill. IKnflMliin 


olttodndaroMM. IHaMbeliinic 
Ptiyi aoMlm fo» Mi. laiMilio. 


ABNahlMw asooMMkt m to boiadailoi 
tt ^ptviiM iniMd and Baaala, ML 
ISpatBad atatoaEMS. BwalaB aaa- 
Jbaaar Moalaad M OaboL Mi. XigUali 
oailbaaiK- tnaad tadk; M 6 . XTItiBBatiiiii 
daopitabod. and nar dotiarad agataat. 
ML^Sfiraof All Koalldf 
aPd Oaapitaar, Mi. Two oaiididataa for 
thalInroBPOt Si 7 

Atoad KIMl, 4 a battfa oi; dPteat of tlia 

AMmmAsn 

AmoUaiy at Ilia tettla of Xaliraiid, 
Mi. Lafoaiait^ ^^^MdfdkartiM. Vha 
Total mat of bla 
ipSa al>lr Mpa], MO. Baftatatlia 
Amaai^ainoaa. aiidaMla ooooplaa Caii« 
ditai^iia ^fall|rofirtlkrown%AlMlttl 
SSaa, 5 M. BOa aumadar to tha 


thalmwiai OawmMMA aaa. 

ijraobldiaBi advaaoei vtUkalpiaMr 
tf^mtoaraidaiMA AitprlBbataa 
of BalSuid, Bw BfltUh trooQi ipoad 
tavalNatiadliordar ti^MI. iMaiod 
WAyodb JDiaa, Mi. <Manl Bibarta 
a&rta to ratio tba ataga oi; Mi. Bla 
oaiobimtadiBaroboik, 64 iL TbotomiaiiA 


tlM» 650 


Baiada» oorrapt admtatatoatten of Qaik- 
mof^iSt. AttOBBPtatopotaoPBxItiah 
BaaMoalMI. Ba}adapMed. 6 M 
IHwial api BnaMaaod luMio ta 

ZvRm 


540 . Bofiatitbo tba anibaapr, 667 
pla ooooploa Caii« CStto^Xoabai oowtry, rngHary opata- 
arthrownV Abdid tloat te, 660 
aumadar to tha GIaranoa» tba lata Daka o^ Ua vtalt to 
ladta. Ml 

dapoMd. 6 M .Oowiaagbtt tba Iraka ol |ila fatigoatiofa 
ptaaadlMBlaa ta at Oomaadardii^lbltf of tha SoaSap 

BciSSp. Ladp. amiaa raadaaad tar. ta 


BalMa. Ladp. amtaa jaadarad bPf hi 
^MAiU lp|pMortbapaapaoflBdia, 6 M 

'ta^'ssa»£R£ 

9H atta/lM. Bta laakaatioa, 660 ; Ita- 

portaa* laaalti of fit adndalatMttaai 


1^, M OP ladlaa Ootapnpi at 
MI 

iBipd Bta IhaaMIt iliMm All 


iaMtapiaB opA (Bapdoa, Mka m; ap- 
palatBd Chmnor of Vadiaa* 6 M 


portia* laaalti of j&a idadaiaMlaiL 
HO. Oraatad Itafaii of DntMaS 

Jtopimi of taMa^aMPiM^ Of tlllaaf» 


amdh«Utaor«dUMltloatik,wHibKli« bi bar Kdaafef tba Quan, Ml. Tka- 
Tbailbair.HA IMatarbadaMaoLMM dudaiad at Duii op 1 st Japoarp 1677 , 
Im*«Na mdttiM .i; vote mHA m. Ttim i of M, 0 W 


pMHladtBunBippofanMr of, 51 










